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TO 

JOSEPH  PEABODY,  ESQ, 

salem,  massachusetts. 

Sir, 

I  have  ventured  to  inscribe  this  book  with  your 

name  for  the  following  reasons.    I  wished  to  prove, 
that l,  much  as  I  have  wandered,  my  heart  and  affections 
have  still  had  their  stationary  points.    It  is  my  pride  to 
iope,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes,  through  which  I  have 
passed,  that  the  friends  of  my  youth  will  he  those  of  my 
age.     Years  in  their  flight  will  never  shed  the  mildew 
of  oblivion  over  kindnesses,  which  have  marked  every 
period  of  my  intercourse  with  you.    Those  kindnesses 
are  alike  associated  with  the  remembrance  of  scenes, 
that  have  passed  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  in  distant 
regions  west  of  the  Mississippi^    To  you  and  one  other 
friend  it  is  owing,  that  I  ever  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic.   I  know  not,  if  the  public  will  thank  you,  or  if  it 
ought.    I  feel,  that  I  at  least  ought  never  to  forget  the 
kindness  and  munificence  of  the  motive.    While  your 
keels  plough  every  sea,  bringing  home  the  rich  harvests 
of  commerce,  I  have  always  known  you  the  tar  nest  and 
consistent  friend  of 'the  sacred  soU and  the  plough.    This 
acquaintance  with  predilections,  apparently  so  foreign 
from  those,  which  have  governed  your  pursuits  in  life, 
has  added  an  inducement,  to  inscribe  to  ypu  a  book, 
(which  treats  upon  a  country  almost  solely  agricultural, 
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and  naturally  richer  in  resources  of  that  class,  as  I  deem% 
than  any  other.  In  doing  this,  I  beg  leave  to  be  allowed 
to  express  my  affectionate  prayers,  that  the  repose  of 
your  age,  in  the  midst  of  your  children,  may  be  as  long 
and  as  happy,  as  your  past  life  has  been  honorable  and 
useful* 

With  feelings  of  indelible  gratitude 

and  respect,  I  subscribe  myself 

your  friend  and  humble  servant^ 

TIMOTHY  FLINT, 
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Had  the  author  been  aware,  when  he  assumed  this  task,  of  the 
amount  of  labor  and  difficulty,  in  which  it  would  involve  him,  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  it  in  dismay.  But  he  had  announced  the 
work,  and  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  it,  before  a  full  view 
of  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  opened  upon  him.  One  of 
the  difficulties,  and  that  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one,  was 
that  of  procuring  materials  for  911  that  part  of  the  work,  which, 
could  not  he  supplied  by  his  own  personal  observation.  From  a 
general  consciousness  of  the  western  people  of  the  incompetence* 
of  most  of  those,  who  have  assumed  to  collect  materials  for  works, 
of  this  sort,  and  an  unwillingness,  that  their  names  should  stand, 
as  authorities,  it  has  happened,  that  they,  who  were  most  capable- 
of  furnishing  materials,  have  heard  with  indifference;  and  neglect^, 
solicitations  to  furnish  such  materials. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  sure  and  adequate  avenue  to  such 
collection ;  and  that  is,  to  travel  from  state  to  state,  and  from  capital 
to  capital,  to  make  it  in  person.  Such  is  the  expense  attending  this 
mode,  that  very  few,  who  belong  to  the  proverbially  poor  fraterni- 
ty of  authors,  can  afford  it.  Such,  also,  is  the  length  of  time,  ner 
cessary  to  complete  such  a  tour  with  the  requisite  deliberation  and 
delay,  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  changes,  effected  in  the  scene  by 
time,  the  first  part  of  the  sketch  has  become  an  inadequate  reprev 
sentation,  before  .the  last  is  completed.  Whatever  be  the  industry, 
honesty  of  intention  and  ability  of  the  author  of  such  a  work,  he 
must  be  content  to  prepare  it  under  all  these  disadvantages,  and 
identify  his  fortunes  with  a  class  of  writers,  whose  writings  upon 
similar  subjects,  however  deserving,  have  rapidly  passed  into  ob- 
livion. In  addition  to  these  preliminary  difficulties,  the  author  had 
to  encounter  thai  of  ill  health*  which,  whether  it  be  aq  allowed 
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plea  to  enter,  in  palliation  of  defects,  or  not,  is  certainly  a  very 
great  impediment  in  prosecuting  works  of  this  sort.  At  the  same 
time,  his  hands  have  been  filled .  with  laborious  avocations  of  an- 
other kind. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  and  various  other  diffi- 
culties easy  to  name.     The  author  had  given  a  pledge,  and  'put 
his  hand  to  the  plough?    He  felt,  too,  that  he  had  some  grounds,  on 
which  to  assume  such  a  work.    He  had  devoted  the  best  portion 
of  twelve  years  to  exploring  the  western  country.    He  had  t& 
mained  one  or  more  seasons  in  each  of  its  great  divisions.    He  had 
been  familiar  with  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  the 
points  most  central  to  the  information  and  resources  of  their  re- 
-spective  divisions,  and  had  resided  in  each  of  those  capitals.     He 
bad  traversed  this  great  valley,  in  all  its  chief  directions,  in  an 
employment*  which  bad  necessarily  brought  him  in  contact  with 
all  classes  of  its  people,  and  all  its  aspects  of  society,    He  had  had 
abundant  communications  with  its  scholars  and  distinguished  men. 
v  As  an  earnest  lover  of  nature,  he  had  contemplated  nature  in  the 
West,  in  the  original,  and  in  all  her  phases.     On  foot  and'  alone 
be  bad  wandered  beside  her  long  and  devious  streams.    He  had 
been  between  two  and  three  hundred  days  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributary  waters.    He  had  published 4  Recollections'  of  these  jour- 
ney ings,  which  had  been  received  by  the  public  with  great  kind- 
Bess.    His  chief  efforts,  as  an  author,  had  been  directed  to  bringing 
the  people  of  the  West  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  the  beauty 
and  resources  of  tbpir  own  great  country.    He  hopes,  it  will  not 
tfe  deemed*  assumptm  for  him  to  say,  that  he  has  done  something 
towards  bringing  nbo^t  an  acquaintance  of  good  feelings  between 
the  elder  sister,  whos^  fair  domain  is  the  east  country,  the  fresh 
Vee$e  and  the  shores  of  the  sea;  and  her  younger  sister,  whose 
dotal  portion  is  the  western  woods,  and  the  fertile  shores  of  the 
western  streams. 

A  land  of  affectionate  feeling  for  the  country,  where  he  has  en- 
joyed* and  suflered  all,  that  the  human  heart  can  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  feeling  on  this  side  the  grave,  which  contains  his  children, 
his  chajrUies,  and  all  those  ties,  which  call  forth  aspirations  for  its 
^ell  being,  after  he  shall  be  in  ti*e  dust,  enlisted  his  first  purpose 
to  commence  this  work;  The  general  amenity  of  its  aspect,  its 
boundless  woods  and  prairies,  its  long  and  devious  streams,  and  its 
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unparalleled  advancement  in  population  and  improvement,' filled 
his  imagination.  He  had  seen  the  country,  in  some  sense,  grow  up 
under  his  eye.  He  saw  the  first  steam  boat,  that  descended  the 
Mississippi.  He  had  seen  much  of  that  transformation,,  as  if  of 
magic,  which  has  converted  the  wilderness  to  fields  and  orchards* 
He  has  wished  to  transfer  to  others  some  of  the  impressions,  which 
have  been  wrought  on  his  own  mind  by  witnessing  those  changes. 
Such  were  some  of  the  motives,  that  impelled  him  to  undertake 
this  work. 

He  has  a  distinct  foresight  of  the  views,  which  some  will  enter, 
tain,  and  express  in  reference  to  this  work.    But  he  can  pronounce 
with  perfect  simplicity  and  confidence,  that  his* least  fears  of  criti- 
cism are  from  those,  whose  candor,  experience  and  ability  best 
qualify  them  to  judge.    At  any  rate,  he  will  cheerfully  suffer  the 
sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  western  people  shall  pass 
upon  this  work.     To  those,  who  have  predicted,  that  he  would  • 
draw  too  largely  upon  the  language  and  the  coloringof  poetry  and . 
the  imagination,  he  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been  his  first  aim,  to 
compress  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  useful  information  into 
the  smallest  compass.     He  has,  therefore,  rather  to  apprehend, . 
that  the  intelligent  will  find  it  too  statistical  and  laconic,  too  much 
abbreviated,  and  divested  of  detail. 

Something  more  than  half  the  compass  of  this  work  is  original, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  remarks  and  details  being 
the  fruit  of  his  own  observation  or  reflection.  What  ha&  been 
suggested  by  the  reading  and  observation  of  those,  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  in  labors  of  this  kind,  will  be  generally  found,  he  thinks,  v 
to  have  been  assimilated,  to  use  a  medical  term,  and  to  have 
received  in  his  mind  the  moulding  of  his  own  manner.  But,, 
touching  the  matter  obtained  from  other  books,  he  claims  no  other 
merit,  than  that  of  being  a  laborious  and  faithful  compiler.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  thoughts,  could  not  be  better,  or  more 
briefly  expressed,  the  words  of  the  original  authors  may  have 
been  used.  He  has  referred  to  at  least  thirty  volumes,  and  to 
those,  who  might  feel  disposed  to  suggest,  that  he  has  made  a  book 
from  the  labors  of  others,  he  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that,  if 
they  shall  be  pleased  to  think,  that  they  have  found  the  substance 
of  all  these  volumes  in  this  work,  he  shall  consider  it  the  highest 
encomium,  they  can  pass  upon  it. 
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He  feels  it  to  be  a  duty,  once  for  all,  to  make  the  most  frank 
and  ample  avowal  of  the  sources,  to  which  he  has  chiefly  repaired 
for  compilation.  That  works  of  history  and  geography  must  ne- 
cessarily be  prepared  in  this  way,  no  person,  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of*  such  writings,  need  be  told.  As  well  might  a  travel- 
ler presume  to  claim  the  fee-simple  of  all  the  country,  which  he  has 
surveyed,  as  a  historian  and  geographer  expect  to  preclude  those, 
•who  come  after  him,  from  making  a  proper  use  of  his  labors*  If 
the  former  writers  have  seen  accurately,  and  related  faithfully,  the 
latter  ought  to  have  the  resemblance  of  declaring  the  same  facts* 
with  that  variety  only,  which  nature  has  enstamped  upon  the  dis- 
tinct elaborations  of  every  individual  mind.  Those,  who  have 
preceded  him,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  observations  of  their 
predecessors.  The  author  flatters  himself,  that  his  work,  in  its 
turn,  will  be  consulted  by  those,  who  will  come  after  him.  As 
works  of  this  sort  become  multiplied,  voluminous  and  detailed,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  literature  to  abstract,  abridge,  and  give  in  sy- 
noptical views,  the  information  that  is  spread  through  numerous 
volumes.  So  far  from  its  being  the  tendency  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
to. undervalue,  and  preclude  the  use  of  works,  from  which  it  is 
compiled,  he  would  hope,  that  adverting  to  the  original  works,  by 
pointing  to  the  sources  of  his  information,  would  have  the  contrary 
effect  of  inducing  those  readers,  who  wish  to  view  the  subject  in 
all  its  details  and  bearings,  to  repair  to  those  works,  and  rescue 
them  from  oblivion.  Many  of  them  are  works  of  great  merit,  and 
have  undeservedly  passed  into  disuse. 

He  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  give  individual  quotations, 
or  to  disfigure  the  margin  with  references  and  authorities.  The 
reader  ought  to  rely  upon  the  fact,  that  nothing  is  here  put  down, 
which  has  not  been  previously  weighed  in  the  author's  mind,  and 
admitted,  either  as  matter  of  his  own  observation,  or  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  competent  and  credible  testimony  of  others. 
Sometimes  upon  a  particular  point,  he  has  adopted  the  phraseology 
of  the  author  entire.  At  other  times,  he  has  adjusted  the  views  of 
one  author  by  another,  endeavoring  to  settle  a  just  medium  from 
the  result  of  his  own  observations. 

For  the  topographical  and  geographical  parts,  he  has  chiefly  con* 
suited  the  following  authors,  viz:  Charlevoix,  Volney,  Bartram, 
Breckenridge,  Darfby,  Stoddard,  Atwater,  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
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Navigator^  Dana,  Emigrant's  Guide,  Nuttall,  Long's  first  and 
second  Expeditions,  Pike,  Schoolcraft,  Beck,  Haywood's  History 
of  Tennessee,  Drake's  Picture  of  Cincinnati,  Kilbourn's  Gazetter,' 
Drake  and  Mansfield's  Cincinnati,  in  1826,  and  numerous  ex- 
tracts from  journals,  pamphlets,  manuscript  letters,  -&c.  He  had 
*  also  consulted  no  inconsiderable  number  of  journals,  voyages  and 
travels  in  the  French  language. 

For  the  historical  part,  which  is  of  course  more  simply  and  en* 
tirely  compilation,  he  has  consulted  copious  unedited  French  manu- 
scripts in  the  archives  of  state  at  New  Orleans,  the  early  French 
Canadian  writers,  Stoddard,  Holme's  Annals,  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  various  histories  of  the  American  revolution,  Hay- 
wood's History  of  Tennessee,  Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky, 
Eaton's  Life  of  general  Jackson,  Thompson's  History  of  the  late 
war,  Dawson's  Life  of  general  Harrison,  Farnsworth's  Cincinnati 
^Directory,  Atwater's  Notes  upon  Ohio,  and  in  the  appendix,  gene- 
ral Ly tie's  obliging  communications;  and  in  the  History  of  Ohio, 
Notes  upon  the  Political  History  of  Ohio  by  Mr.  Hammond. — 
General  Gaines  has  politely  laid  open  to  him  various  sources  of 
important  information,  and  his  obligations  of  this  sort,  to  various 
respectable  individuals  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Among 
those,  whose  patronage  has  cheered  him  to  his  laborious  task,  he 
takes  particular  pleasure  in  naming  William  Greene,  Esq.,  Henry 
Starr,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Baker,  all  of  this  city. 

If  the  work,  here  offered  to  the  reader,  had  no  other  merit,  than 
that  of  presenting  an  abbreviated  view  of  the  information,  spread 
over  these  various  and  dispersed  sources,  he  would  hope,  that  it 
would  not  be  deemed  an  useless  labor. 

He  has  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  after  all  his 
earnestness  of  desire  to  present  none  but  exact  authentic  informa- 
tion, in  h  work  of  so  much  magnitude,  and  embracing  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  details,  many  errors  will  be  found  mingled  with  the 
facts.  In  giving  topographical  information,  touching  a  country, 
#here  towns  spring  up,  like  the  prophet's  gourd,  it  is  impossible  in 
the  unchangeable  information  of  the  dead  letter,  to  give  the  varying 
shades,  that  the  fleeting  lapse  of  time  is  constantly  throwing  upon 
the  living  picture.  All,  that  the  reader  can  reasonably  expect,  is 
fidelity  to  the  scene,  as  it  was  at  the  time,  when  the  outlines  were 
taken.    The  power  and  resources  of  the  general  government  in 
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the  national  census,  are  alone  adequate  to  procuring  those  statists 
cal  views,  which  relate  to  population,  especially  in  a  country  so 
rapidly  changing  in  this  respect,  as  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  which 
entire  reliance  may  be  reposed.  He  would  have  preferred  waiting 
the  census  of  1830  for  his  authorities,  in  relation  tQ  the  present 
numbers  of  western  population  in  the  towns  and  states*  A  variety 
of  motives,  personal  to  the  author,  induced  him  to  anticipate  that 
period*  As  regards  the  larger  towns  described  in  this  work,  he 
places  much  'reliance  upon  the  views  here  given  of  the  present 
state  of  population*  But  a  very  limited  impression  of  this  work  is 
now  issued,  in  the  hope,  that  at  the  time  of  the  next  census,  a  new 
edition  may  be  required,  which  may  receive  all  the  emendations, 
that  observation  shall  indicate  to  be  necessary,  as  well  as  the  exact 
statistical  information,. which  that  census  may  furnish* 

But  in  that  part  of  this  work,  which  has  fixed  the  observation 
and  sustained  the  interest  of  the  author,  more  than  any  other,  and 
which,  he  is  ready  to  think,  is  most  replete  with  intrinsic  interest, 

N  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  its  amenity,  beauty,  fertility  and 
resources,  it  is  the  same  now,  that  it  will  be,  after  an  hundred 
generations*  Art  and  ornament  and  luxury  may  have  varied 
the  drapery*  But  substantially  the  same  harvests  will  wave,  the 
same  flowers  bloom,  the  same  rivers  roll  down  their  courses,  the 
same  valleys  spread  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  same  hills  rear 
their  green  heads,  the  same  vernal  breeze  whisper  from  the  sweet 
south,  when  the  present  generation,  and  he  among  them  shall  have 
reposed  beneath  its  soil*  Man,  his  works,  his  ambition,  his  passions, 
his  hopes  and  fears  are  transitory*    But  the  features  of  nature 

x  have  received  from  their  Divine  Author  the  impress  of  his  own 
immutability*  It  is  in  the  hope,  that  those,  who  will  come  after 
him,  will  find,  and  admit,  that  he  has  studied  these  features  in- 
tensely, and  presented  them  faithfully,  that  he  reposes  for  right 
estimates  of  this  work* 

He  does  not  entertain  the  presumption  to  hope,  that  this  work 
will  settle  the  orthography  of  places;  though  every  one  must  allow, 
that  in  such  a  very  copious  catalogue  of  proper  names,  difficult  to 
pronounce,  and  chiefly  derived  from  foreign  languages,  this  is  a 
point  extremely  desirable*  What  kind  of  violence  has  been  done, 
in  common  parlance  and  writing,  to  the  proper  names  in  the  wes- 
tern country,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  samples,  which 
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stand  as  indexes  of  a  whole  catalogue  of  the  kind.  In  hooks  of 
topography,  which  have  had  the  most  extensive  circulation,  Bois 
Brute  in  French,  Burnt  Wood,  has  heen  written  Bobruly;  Vmde 
Poche,  or  Empty  Pocket,  the  familiar  name  of  Carondelet,  is  writ- 
ten Vite  Push;  Mauvaise  Terre,  Bad  land, Moovistar,  and  so  of  the 
rest.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  the  ground  of  this  standing  jest 
against  the  orthography  of  backwoodsmen  removed*  He  can 
only  say,  that  where  he  has  found  proper  names  written,  or  pro- 
nounced differently,  he  has  endeavored,  to  find  a  just  criterion  for 
.settling  the  discrepancy  by  consulting  the  original  and  tracing  the 
derivation,  where  that  might  be  done*  In  the  names  of  towns  and 
places,  he  has  deemed  it  right,  to  prefer  the  orthography  of  the 
legislative  enactments,  touching  them;  or  that,  which  the  common 
use  of  the  place  has  assigned  to  them.  Where  these  considerations 
did  not  furnish  a  clue*  he  has  consulted  euphony  and  the  common 
analogy  of  our  language. 

That  a  compendious  Geography  and  History  of  a  country,  as 
yet  but  little  known  abroad,  although  comprising  the  far  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States,  was  necessary,  no  one, 
who  has  examined,  what  has  hitherto  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject, will  deny.  That  a  synopsis  of  the  History  of  a  country,  al- 
ready containing  nearly  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  was  needed, 
he  believes,  is  equally  indisputable.  Whether  this  book  in  any 
measure  supplies  the  desideratum,  it  is  not  for  him  to  say.  The 
"western  people  are  both  warm  hearted  and  in  the  main,  just.  They 
will  not  deny  him  the  merit  of  industry  and  good  intentions,  if 
nothing  more.  To  them  and  their  award,  he  cheerfully  submits 
the  work. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  procure  maps,  upon  which  reliance 
xould  be  placed.  Even  those,  engraved  under  the  authorities  of 
the  states,  are  very  defective.  As  maps  of  a  certain  character  are 
every  where  for  sale,  he  has  prefered,  to  allow  readers  to  consult 
their  own  choice,  in  those,  which  may  be  thought  necessary  to  ac- 
company this  work.  He  has  selected  those,  which  he  considered 
the  best,  to  be  bound  with  the  work  for  subscribers. 
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We  designate  the  country,  which  we  propose  to  de- 
scribe, by  the  general  appellation, 4  Mississippi  Valley.9 
It  has  been  said,  there  is  a  vagueness  in  this  appellation. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  deem  it  a  very  definite  and  signifi- 
cant term.  There  is  not,  probably,  on  the  earth  another 
valley,  the  features  of  which  are  so  strongly  and  distinctly 
marked.  We  look  in  vain  over  the  globe  to  find  another 
so  large.  Those,  that  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it, 
in  point  of  size,  that  of  the  Ganges  in  the  eastern,  and  of 
the  Amazons,  La  Plata,  and  Orinoco  on  our  own  conti- 
nent, when  examined  in  this  point  of  new,  bear  no  com- 
parison in  the  extent  of  country,  actually  drained  by  them. 
Some  of  these  rivers,  no  doubt,  roll  greater  volumes  of 
water  to  the  sea.  But  compare  the  length  and  breadth 
of  their  valleys,  and  tributary  streams,  and  they  dwindle  in 
the  estimate.  The  very  striking  profile,  or  physical  sec- 
tion of  the  surface  between  the  Alleghanies  and  Rocky 
mountains,  places  this  fact  in  a  very  impressive  point  of 
view. 

This  valley  differs,  too,  from  any  other  of  very  great 
extent,  in  the  greater  distinctness  of  its  outline.    A  few 

vol.  h  $ 
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comparatively  small  rivers,  as  the  Mobile,  Pearl,  and 
other  rivers  of  West  Florida,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Sabine,  Brassos,  and  Colorado  of  Texas  on  the  other,  rise, 
and  enter  the  gulf  of  Mexico  within,  what  we  consider,  the 
proper  limits  of  this  valley,  and  on  the  outer  edge  of  its 
basin,  without  mingling  their  waters  with  those  of  the 
Mississippi.  But,  when  we  examine  the  country,  through 
which  they  flow,  and  observe  its  configuration,  in  relation 
to  the  adjacent  regions,  we  shall  find,  that  they  do  in  fact 
differ  little  from  those  bayous,  or  outlets  of  the  Mississippi, 
that,  as  it  approaches  towards  its  deboucJw,  leave  it,  and 
diverging  more  than  a  degree  of  longitude,  find  their  own 
separate  channels  to  the  gul£ 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  those  of  these 
separate  streams,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  very 
winding  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     On  the  southeast, 
although  the  country  is  a  dead  level,  it  has  a  strong  out- 
line in  cape  Florida,  commencing  the  first  sweep  of  its 
boundary  far  in  the  sea.    Running  along  that  cape,  in  a 
northern  direction,  it  soon  finds  those  flattened  and  sub- 
siding elevations,  in  which  the  Alleghanies  seem  sinking 
to  plains,  before  they  touch  the  sea.    They  are  generally 
broad,  table  hills,  more  or  less  precipitous?  where  they 
separate  the  waters  of  the  Mobile  and  Tombigbee  from 
those  of  the  rivers  of  East  Florida.     Thence,  running 
through  the  country  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  nations, 
and  just  touching  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Georgia, 
it  begins  there  to  be  delineated  by  ridges,  that  deserve  the 
name  of  mountains.    These  mountains  separate  the  head 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  from  the  Adantic  streams  of 
Georgia.    Thence,  diverging  into  the  states  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  having  acquired  a  craggy  and  precipi- 
tous character,  numerous  distinct  peaks,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  front  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  miles,  the 
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mountains,  that  bound  this  valley,  continue  to  stretch  along 
in  a  northeastern  direction  through  western  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  southwestern  angle  of  New  York. 
They  subside  and  flatten,  as  they  approach  the  lakes,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  they  did  in  approaching  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  By  the  Alleghany  river  a  portion  even  of  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  New  York  is  wedded  with  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Of  the  parallel  ridges,  that 
constitute  what  are  called  the  Alleghany  mountains,  the 
central  ridge,  or  the  chain,  that  separates  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Mississippi  waters,  is  that  one,  which  is  assumed, 
as  bounding  this  valley  in  that  quarter. 

In  some  instances  the  table  elevations,  that  separate  the 
waters  of  this  valley  from  those  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michi- 
gan, are  scarcely  perceptible.  They  are  uniformly  very 
near  those  lakes.  A  thousand  circumstances  demonstrate, 
as  ^Ve  shall  see  in  our  progress,  that  the  basin  of  the  lakes 
and  of  the  Mississippi,  in  this  vicinity  have  nearly  the  same 
level.  It  would  probably  require  but  little  labor,  properly 
directed,  to  drain  part  of  the  surplus  waters  of  these  lakes 
into  the  Mississippi.  Beside  the  well  known  morass  at 
the  head  of  Chicago,  ^  river  of  lake  Michigan,  from  one 
end  of  which  that  river  discharges  into  that  lake,  and  from 
the  other  into  a  main  branch  of  the  Illinois,  there  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  many  small  lakes,  and  marshy  recepta- 
cles of  stagnant  waters,  which  from  one  extremity  dis- 
charge into  the  lakes,  and  from  the  other  into  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio.  The  fact,  that  the  lakes  arid  the  northwestern 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  almost  in  the  same  basin,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  whole 
extent  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  the  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  waters  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  the  waters  of 
these  lakes,  and  almost  interlock  with  the  short  streams, 
that  run  into  them. 
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The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  thence  not  very  distinctly 
marked  near  the  western  extremities  of  those  lakes  to  the 
high  and  yet  marshy  prairies,  and  shallow  lakes  on  the 
table  ground,  whence  Red  river  of  the  north,  the  waters 
of  Winnipeek  lake,  and  'those  that  take  directions  towards 
the  Arctic  sea,  are  separated  from  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
Hearne  and  Mackenzie  have  traced  their  way  over  these 
dreary  and  inhospitable  regions  to  the  Western  sea.  They 
have  been  traversed  by  a  hundred  half-breed  Indians,  and 
Canadian  hunters.  But  we  have  as  yet  no  very  accurate 
estimates  of  the  distances  between  these  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  rise  in  plashy  lakes  covered  with  wild  rice, 
and  those  of  the  Missouri,  which  rise  in  elevated  and  rock 
bound  mountains.  From  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
along  the  vast  ridge  commonly  called  the  '  Rocky  moun- 
tains,9 the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  still  more  distinctly 
and  grandly  marked,  than  on  its  eastern  extremity.  The 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Platte,  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers  wind  along  between  the  exterior  ridges  of  these 
mountains, and  having  made  their  escape,meander  through 
the  vast  and  open  plains,  that  spread  to  the  cast,  until  they 
find  a  common  union  in  the  Mississippi.  There  is  another 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  separates  the  waters 
of  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  from  those  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte;  and  this  ridge  traverses  the  Mexican  states  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila,  to  the  low  marshes  and  prairies  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Such  is  the  magnificent  outline  of  this  immense  valley, 
comprising  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  in  its  circuit, 
and  extending  in  its  length  from  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, nearly  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  in  29°  north,  leaving  out  of  the  cal- 
culation cape  Florida,  which  extends  considerably  farther 
south ;  that  is  to  say,  it  extends  in  length  20°  in  latitude, 
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and  30°  in  longitude.  Tracing  the  distance  by  the  mean- 
ders of  the  rivers,  from  Oleanne  point,  on  the  Alleghany, 
to  the  highest  point  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  the 
distance  will  be  nearly  five  thousand  miles.  From  the 
highest  point  of  boatable  waters  on  the  Tennessee  to  the 
highest  point,  to  which  boats  can  ascend  oil  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  and  the  distance  by  the  samp  measure  is  at 
least  three  thousand  miles.  In  short,  examined  in  any  of 
its  dimensions,  this  valley  presents  to  us  the  extent  of  a 
continent  We  need  only  examine  this  distance,  as  laid 
down  on  the  graphic  scale,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  to 
be  struck  with  the  prodigious  extent  of  comparative  plain 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  mountains. 

There  is  another  feature,  in  which  this  valley  differs 
from  most  other  large  basins  of  rivers.  Most  of  the  other 
long  and  large  rivers  rise,  and  fall  into  the  sea  nearly  in 
the  same  climate.  We  recollect  no  other  river,  but  the 
Mississippi,  that  rises  in  frozen  regions,  and  far  to  the 
north,  and  continues  to  bend  its  course  to  the  south,  still 
acquiring  the  temperature  of  more  genial  climates,  until  it 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  in  the  region  of  the  olive, 
the  fig,  and  the  sugar  cane.  From  this  singular  configu- 
ration of  the  valley  results,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe,  its  great  diversity  of  climate. 

There  is  another  singular  circumstance  in  the  physical 
character  of  this  valley.  The  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
that  bound  it  on  its  eastern  and  western  extremities,  stretch 
along  comparatively  near  their  respective  oceans.  For 
instance,  no  one  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  that  rises  in  the  Al- 
leghanies, has  any  thing  like  so  long  a  course,  as  the  Ohio, 
or  the  Tennessee*  although  neither  of  these  rivers,  in 
reaching  their  parent  channel,  has  traversed  half  the  width 
of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
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Although  the  brevity  of  oar  limits  will  necessarily  ex- 
clude much  detail,  touching  the  geological  structure  of  this 
immense  valley,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  remark,  that  it  al- 
most every  where  presents  the  aspect,  of  what  is  called 
secondary  formatioa  Carbonate  of  lime,  or  strata  of  sand 
stone,  in  lamina  of  wonderful  regularity,  masses  of  lime 
stone,  in  which  sea  shells,  or  organic  remains,  generally 
of  the  class  Encrinites  and  PrOductus,  are  imbedded, 
retaining  their  distinct  and  original  form*  are  the  prevail- 
ing rocks  of  this  valley.  The  lime  stone  is  for  the  most 
part  of  the  class,  commonly  called  blue  lime  stone,  of  the 
metaliferous,  or  oolitic  character.  At  every  step  the  aspect 
of  a  country,  once  submerged  under  lakes,  or  seas,  pre- 
sents itself.  The  soil,  stones,  and  exuviae  of  lake  and  river 
origin  and  formation,  are,  apparently,  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origia  Viewing  these  regions,  as  nature  has  left 
them,  they  have  something  of  that  fresh  aspect,  which,  we 
may  suppose,  the  earth  had,  when  Noah  first  deserted  the 
ark.  The  strata  of  stone,  and  the  layers  of  earth  are  of 
wonderful  regularity,  and  in  the  mountains  and  hills  the 
iformer  have  a  uniform  position,  either  horizontal,  or  in  an 
angle  of  regular  dip,  either  to,  or  from  the  horizon.  Along 
the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  the  bluffs  are  generally  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  argilla- 
ceous matter,  alternated  with  slate,  or  sand  and  pudding 
stone.  Smaller  masses,  or  boulders  of  granitic  rock,  are 
seen  in  many  places,  but  never  in  position,  as  though 
native.  Nothing  strikes  the  traveller  with  more  surprise, 
than  the  enormous  masses  of  rock,  that  he  sees  in  these 
regions,  either  from  their  forms,  or  position,  evidencing 
the  clifls,  from  which,  by  some  agent,  they  were  detached. 
In  other  instances,  we  see  them  on  alluvial  plains,  evi- 
dently far  removed  from  their  native  beds.  The  carbo- 
nate  of  lime,  probably,  constitutes  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
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die  whole,  and  is  more  or  less  pure ;  but  generally  enough 
so,  to  be  susceptible  of  being  burned  into  lime.  At  the 
depth  of  the  bed  of  the  rivers,  it  is  often  a  yellowish  gray 
marble,  and  nearer  the  surface  blue  lime  stone. 

As  the  great  rivers  approach  the  gulf,  the  bluffs  are  com-* 
posed  of  greater  proportions  of  earth,  and  less  of  stone. 
Harder  rocks  disappear,  and  the  stone  seems  an  argilla- 
ceous matter,  apparently  in  an  intermediate  state  between 
clay  and  stone.  The  inhabitants  believe  with  confidence, 
that  the  stones  here  form  in  this  way.  Where  the  Mis- 
-sissippi  has  torn  down  the  Chickasaw  bluffs,  those  of  Nat- 
chez and  fort  Adams  to  their  base,  the  regular  strata  of 
red,  yellow  and  white  layers,  drawn  along  from  point  to 
point,  with  pleasing  and  wonderful  regularity,  strike  the 
eye,  as  not  among  the  least  curious  objects  on  the  way 
down  the  Mississippi. 

The  last  stones,  that  are  seen  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  we  approach  Natchez,  seem  of  this  intermedi- 
ate character,  between  stone  and  clay..  Such  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  Red' river, 
as  we  ascend  it,  at  the  place  called  Tlapions,'  and  such 
the  substance  of  the  rocks  at  Rapide,  on  Red  river.  At 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  gulf,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  Florida,  and  at  St  Stephens  in  Ala- 
bama, a  similar  kind  of  soft  rock,  with  a  base  of  lime,  is 
found  in  the  rivers  and  brooks,  at  a  moderate  depth  from, 
the  surface,  and  spreads  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
towards  the  gulf,  called  in  the  vernacular  phrase  of  the 
country, 4  rotten  lime  stone.9  It  is  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  waters  a  character  of  unhealthiness.  The 
rock,  however,  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  from 
its  abundance,  the  regularity  of  its  strata,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  wrought,  becomes  a  very  useful  article  in 
building. 
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Stone  coal,  as  we  shall  have  to  .remark,  in  treating  of 
particular  sections  of  this  country,  of  different  qualities, 
and  at  different  depths,  is  found  over  all  this  valley.  It 
abounds  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  we 
approach  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling.  In  many  places  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Ohio,  it  is  the  principal  fuel  used,  and 
it  is  found  in  places  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified, — 
Generally,  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  is  found,  the  strata  become  visible,  when  the  wa- 
ters are  low.  It  is  for  the  most  part  overlaid  with  slate, 
and  underlaid  with  sand  stone ;  and  the  veins  are  of  all 
thicknesses  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  It  is  general- 
ly of  a  good  class,  easily  combustible,  but  yielding  a  strong 
sulphureous  and  carbonaceous  smell 

Not  only  these  indications  of  secondary  and  recent  for- 
mation are  manifest  in  this  coal,  often  retaining  in  its  struc- 
ture the  distinct  appearance  of  bark,  grain,  knots,  and 
other  traces  of  its  original  character,  as  wood ;  but  in  the 
alluvial  soils,  at  depths  of  from  twenty  to  an  hundred  feet, 
are  found  pebbles,  smoothed  by  the  evident  attrition  of 
waters,  of  porphyrinc  and  amygdaloid  characters,  having 
the  appearance  of  those  masses  of  smoothed  pebbles,  that 
are  thrown  on  the  sea  shore  by  the  dashing  of  the  surge. 
Leaves,  branches  and  logs  are  found  in  the  alluvial  prai- 
ries, at  great  distances  from  the  points,  where  wood  is  seen 
at  present;  and  at  great  depths  below  the  surface.  In 
the  most  solid  blocks  of  lime  stone,  split  for  building,  we 
have  seen  deers'  horns,  and  other  animal  exuviae  incorpo- 
rated in  the  solid  stone.  We  have  remarked,  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  valley,  the  lime  stone  bluffs  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  rocks,  in  which  marine  shells,  and  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  Enormia  Terebratulce  and  Prodwc- 
tus  classes,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  material,  and 
ate  in  many  instances  as  distinctly  visible,  as  they  would 
be  detached,  and  on  the  sea  shore. 
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We  do  not  intend  in  these  introductory  remarks,  to  en- 
large upon  so  copious  an  article,  as  the  geology  of  this 
valley.  We  reserve  more  particular  remarks  for  sectional 
heads  of  this  subject  We  dismiss  the  subject  here,  by 
observing,  that  the  valley  itself  is  universally,  of  what  geo- 
logists call  secondary  formation,  with  here  and  there  boul- 
ders of  granitic  rock,  out  of  place;  that  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Alleghanies  are  generally,  of  what  is  called  the 
transition  character ;  that  the  southern  extremities  of  the 
lakes  are  transition,  and  the  northern  granitic  and  primi- 
tive in  their  formation;  that  the  Rocky  mountains  are, 
for  the  most  part,  primitive,  until  we  approach  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Texas,  where  the  strata 
of  rock  again  appear  to  be  blue  lime  stone.  Over  all  the 
immense  valley  between  these  limits,  there  are  marks  of 
rectent  formation, — apparent  indications,  as  Volney  conjec- 
tured, that  the  country  was  once  submerged,  and  has,  not 
many  ages  since,  emerged  from  under  waters ;  and  that  to 
casual  inspection,  the  vajlies,  the  bluffs  and  the  hills,  the 
regular  lamina  of  stones,  and  strata  of  soil,  the  marine 
exuviae,  and  in  short,  all  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country, 
wear  the  appearance  of  once  having  been  the  bed  of  seas2 
or  fresh  water  lakes. 

From  its  character  of  recent  formation,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  lime  stone  every  where,  from  the  decomposition 
which  it  has  undergone,  and  is  constantly  undergoing,  from 
the  prevalence  of  decomposed  lime  stone  in  the  soil,  proba- 
bly, results  another  general  attribute  of  this  valley-^-its  cha- 
racter generally  for  uncommon  fertility.  We  would  not 
be  understood  to  assert,  that  the  country  is  every  where 
alike  fertile.  It  has  its  sterile  sections.  There  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  infinite  diversities  of  soil,  from  the  richest  allu- 
vions, to  the  most  miserable  flint  knobs ;  from  the  tangled 
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We  designate  the  country,  which  we  propose  to  de- 
scribe, by  the  general  appellation, 4  Mississippi  Valley.' 
It  has  been  said,  there  is  a  vagueness  in  this  appellation. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  deem  it  a  very  definite  and  signifi- 
cant term.  There  is  not,  probably,  on  the  earth  another 
valley,  the  features  of  which  are  so  strongly  and  distinctly 
marked.  We  look  in  vain  over  the  globe  to  find  another 
so  large.  Those,  that  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it, 
in  point  of  size,  that  of  the  Ganges  in  the  eastern,  and  of 
the  Amazons,  La  Plata,  and  Orinoco  on  our  own  conti- 
nent, when  examined  in  this  point  of  view,  bear  no  com- 
parison in  the  extent  of  country,  actually  drained  by  them. 
Some  of  these  rivers,  no  doubt,  roll  greater  volumes  of 
water  to  the  sea.  But  compare  the  length  and  breadth 
of  their  valleys,  and  tributary  streams,  and  they  dwindle  in 
the  estimate.  The  very  striking  profile,  or  physical  sec- 
tion of  the  surface  between  the  Alleghanies  and  Rocky 
mountains,  places  this  fact  in  a  very  impressive  point  of 
view. 

This  valley  differs,  too,  from  any  other  of  very  great 
extent,  in  the  greater  distinctness  of  its  outline.    A  few 
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comparatively  small  rivers,  as  the  Mobile,  Pearl,  and 
other  rivers  of  West  Florida,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Sabine,  Brassos,  and  Colorado  of  Texas  on  the  other,  rise, 
and  enter  the  gulf  of  Mexico  within,  what  we  consider,  the 
proper  limits  of  this  valley,  and  on  the  outer  edge  of  its 
basin,  without  mingling  their  waters  with  those  of  the 
Mississippi.  But,  when  we  examine  the  country,  through 
which  they  flow,  and  observe  its  configuration,  in  relation 
to  the  adjacent  regions,  we  shall  find,  that  they  do  in  fact 
differ  little  from  those  bayous,  or  outlets  of  the  Mississippi, 
that,  as  it  approaches  towards  its  deboucJie^  leave  it,  and 
diverging  more  than  a  degree  of  longitude,  find  their  own 
separate  channels  to  the  gul£ 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  those  of  these 
separate  streams,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  very 
winding  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  southeast, 
although  the  country  is  a  dead  level,  it  has  a  strong  out- 
line in  cape  Florida,  commencing  the  first  sweep  of  its 
boundary  far  in  the  sea.  Running  along  that  cape,  in  a 
northern  direction,  it  soon  finds  those  flattened  and  sub- 
siding elevations,  in  which  the  Alleghanies  seem  sinking 
to  plains,  before  they  touch  the  sea.  They  are  generally 
broad,  table  hills,  more  or  less  precipitous?  where  they 
separate  the  waters  of  the  Mobile  and  Tombigbee  from 
those  of  the  rivers  of  East  Florida.  Thence,  running 
through  the  country  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  nations, 
and  just  touching  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Georgia, 
it  begins  there  to  be  delineated  by  ridges,  that  deserve  the 
name  of  mountains.  These  mountains  separate  the  head 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  from  the  Atlantic  streams  of 
Georgia,  Thence,  diverging  into  the  states  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  having  acquired  a  craggy  and  precipi- 
tous character,  numerous  distinct  peaks,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  front  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  miles,  the 
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mountains,  that  bound  this  valley,  continue  to  stretch  along 
in  a  northeastern  direction  through  western  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  southwestern  angle  of  New  York* 
They  subside  and  flatten,  as  they  approach  the  lakes,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  they  did  in  approaching  the  gulf  of 
Mexiqo.  By  the  Alleghany  river  a  portion  even  of  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  New  York  is  wedded  with  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Of  the  parallel  ridges,  that 
constitute  what  are  called  the  Alleghany  mountains,  the 
central  ridge,  or  the  chain,  that  separates  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Mississippi  waters,  is  that  one,  which  is  assumed, 
as  bounding  this  valley  in  that  quarter. 

In  some  instances  the  table  elevations,  that  separate  the 
waters  of  this  valley  from  those  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michi- 
gan, are  scarcely  perceptible.  They  are  uniformly  very 
near  those  lakes.  A  thousand  circumstances  demonstrate, 
as  we  shall  see  in  our  progress,  that  the  basin  of  the  lakes 
and  of  the  Mississippi,  in  this  vicinity  have  nearly  the  same 
level.  It  would  probably  require  but  little  labor,  properly 
directed,  to  drain  part  of  the  surplus  waters  of  these  lakes 
into  the  Mississippi.  Beside  the  well  known  morass  at 
the  head  of  Chicago,  a,  river  of  lake  Michigan,  from  one 
end  of  which  that  river  discharges  into  that  lake,  and  from 
the  other  into  a  main  branch  of  the  Illinois,  there  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  many  small  lakes,  and  marshy  recepta- 
cles of  stagnant  waters,  which  from  one  extremity  dis- 
charge into  the  lakes,  and  from  the  other  into  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio.  The  fact,  that  the  lakes  artd  the  northwestern 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  almost  in  the  same  basin,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  whole 
extent  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  the  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  waters  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  the  waters  of 
these  lakes,  and  almost  interlock  with  the  short  streams, 
that  run  into  them. 
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The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  thence  not  very  distinctly 
marked  near  the  western  extremities  of  those  lakes  to  the 
high  and  yet  marshy  prairies,  and  shallow  lakes  on  the 
table  ground,  whence  Red  river  of  the  north,  the  waters 
of  Winnipeek  Jake,  and  'those  that  take  directions  towards 
the  Arctic  sea,  are  separated  from  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
Hearne  and  Mackenzie  have  traced  their  way  over  these 
dreary  and  inhospitable  regions  to  the  Western  sea.  They 
have  been  traversed  by  a  hundred  half-breed  Indians,  and 
Canadian  hunters.  But  we  have  as  yet  no  very  accurate 
estimates  of  the  distances  between  these  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  rise  in  plashy  lakes  covered  with  wild  rice, 
and  those  of  the  Missouri,  which  rise  in  elevated  and  rock 
bound  mountains.  From  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
along  the  vast  ridge  commonly  called  the  4  Rocky  moun- 
tains,' the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  still  more  distinctly 
and  grandly  marked,  than  on  its  eastern  extremity.  The 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Platte,  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers  wind  along  between  the  exterior  ridges  of  these 
mountains,  and  having  made  their  escape,  meander  through 
the  vast  and  open  plains,  that  spread  to  the  cast,  until  they 
find  a  common  union  in  the  Mississippi.  There  is  another 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  separates  the  waters 
of  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  from  those  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte;  and  this  ridge  traverses  the  Mexican  states  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila,  to  the  low  marshes  and  prairies  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Such  is  the  magnificent  outline  of  this  immense  valley, 
comprising  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  in  its  circuit, 
and  extending  in  its  length  from  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, nearly  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  in  29°  north,  leaving  out  of  the  cal- 
culation cape  Florida,  which  extends  considerably  farther 
south ;  that  is  to  say,  it  extends  in  length  20°  in  latitude, 
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and  30°  in  longitude.  Tracing  the  distance  by  the  mean- 
ders of  the  rivers,  from  Oleanne  point,  on  the  Alleghany, 
to  the  highest  point  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  the 
distance  will  be  nearly  five  thousand  miles.  From  the 
highest  point  of  boatable  waters  on  the  Tennessee  to  the 
highest  point,  to  which  boats  can  ascend  oil  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  and  the  distance  by  the  samp  measure  is  at 
least  three  thousand  miles.  In  short,  examined  in  any  of 
its  dimensions,  this  valley  presents  to  us  the  extent  of  a 
continent  We  need  only  examine  this  distance,  as  laid 
down  on  the  graphic  scale,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  to 
be  struck  with  the  prodigious  extent  of  comparative  plain 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  mountains. 

There  is  another  feature,  in  which  this  valley  differs 
from  most  other  large  basins  of  rivers.  Most  of  the  other 
long  and  large  rivers  rise,  and  fall  into  the  sea  nearly  in 
the  same  climate.  We  recollect  no  other  river,  but  the 
Mississippi,  that  rises  in  frozen  regions,  and  far  to  the 
north,  and  continues  to  bend  its  course  to  the  south,  still 
acquiring  the  temperature  of  more  genial  climates,  until  it 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  in  the  region  of  the  olive, 
the  fig,  and  the  sugar  cane.  From  this  singular  configu- 
ration of  the  valley  results,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe,  its  great  diversity  of  climate. 

There  is  another  singular  circumstance  in  the  physical 
character  of  this  valley.  The  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
that  bound  it  on  its  eastern  and  western  extremities,  stretch 
along  comparatively  near  their  respective  oceans.  For 
instance,  no  one  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  that  rises  in  the  Al- 
leghanies, has  any  thing  like  so  long  a  course,  as  the  Ohio, 
or  the  Tennessee,  although  neither  of  these  rivers,  in 
reaching  their  parent  channel,  has  traversed  half  the  width 
of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
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Although  the  brevity  of  oar  limits  will  necessarily  ex* 
elude  much  detail,  touching  the  geological  structure  of  this 
immense  valley,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  remark,  that  it  al- 
most every  where  presents  the  aspect,  of  what  is  called 
secondary  formation.  Carbonate  of  lime,  or  strata  of  sand 
stone,  in  lamina  of  wonderful  regularity,  masses  of  lime 
stone,  in  which  sea  shells,  or  organic  remains,  generally 
of  the  class  Encrinties  and  Pnkluctus,  are  imbedded, 
retaining  their  distinct  and  original  form*  are  the  prevail* 
ittg  rocks  of  this  valley.  The  lime  stone  is  for  the  most 
part  of  the  class,  commonly  called  blue  lime  stone,  of  the 
metaliferous,  or  oolitic  character.  At  every  step  the  aspect 
of  a  country,  once  submerged  under  lakes,  or  seas,  pre- 
sents itself  The  soil,  stones,  and  exuviae  of  lake  and  river 
origin  and  formation,  are,  apparently,  of  comparatively  re* 
cent  origin.  Viewing  these  regions,  as  nature  has  left 
diem,  they  have  something  of  that  fresh  aspect,  which,  we 
may  suppose,  the  earth  had,  when  Noah  first  deserted  the 
ark.  The  strata  of  stone,  and  the  layers  of  earth  are  of 
wonderful  regularity,  and  in  the  mountains  and  hills  the 
former  have  a  uniform  position,  either  horizontal,  or  in  an 
angle  of  regular  dip,  either  to,  or  from  the  horizon.  Along 
die  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  the  bluffs  are  generally  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  argilla- 
ceous matter,  alternated  with  slate,  or  sand  and  pudding 
stone.  Smaller  masses,  or  boulders  of  granitic  rock,  are 
seen  in  many  places,  but  never  in  position,  as  though 
native.  Nothing  strikes  the  traveller  with  more  surprise^ 
than  the  enormous  masses  of  rock,  that  he  sees  in  these 
regions,  either  from  their  forms,  or  position,  evidencing 
the  cliffs,  from  which,  by  some  agent,  they  were  detached. 
In  other  instances,  we  see  them  on  alluvial  plains,  evi- 
dently far  removed  from  their  native  beds.  The  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  probably,  constitutes  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
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*fae  whole,  and  is  more  or  less,  pure;  but  generally  enough 
so,  to  be  susceptible  of  being  burned  into  lima  At  the 
depth  of  the  bed  of  the  rivers,  it  is  often  a  yellowish  gray 
marble,  and  nearer  the  surface  blue  lime  stone. 

As  the  great  rivers  approach  the  gulf,  the  bluffs  are  com- 
posed of  greater  proportions  of  earth,  and  less  of  stone. 
Harder  rocks  disappear,  and  the  stone  seems  an  argilla- 
ceous matter,  apparently  in  an  intermediate  state  between 
clay  and  stone.  The  inhabitants  believe  with  confidence, 
that  the  stones  here  form  in  this  way.  Where  the  Mis- 
-sissippi  has  torn  down  the  Chickasaw  bluffs,  those  of  Nat- 
chez and  fort  Adams  to  their  base,  the  regular  strata  of 
red,  yellow  and  white  layers,  drawn  along  from  point  to 
point,  with  pleasing  and  wonderful  regularity,  strike  the 
eye,  as  not  among  the  least  curious  objects  on  the  way 
down  the  Mississippi. 

The  last  stones,  that  are  seen  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  we  approach  Natchez,  seem  of  this  intermedi- 
ate character,  between  stone  and  clay..  Such  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  Red  river, 
as  we  ascend  it,  at  the  place  called  Tfcapions,'  and  such 
the  substance  of  the  rocks  at  Rapide,  on  Red  river.  At 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  gulf,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  Florida,  and  at  St  Stephens  in  Ala- 
bama, a  similar  kind  of  soft  rock,  with  a  base  of  lime,  is 
found  in  the  rivers  and  brooks,  at  a  moderate  depth  from, 
the  surface,  and  spreads  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
towards  the  gulf,  called  in  the  vernacular  phrase  of  the 
country, 4  rotten  lime  stone.'  It  is  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  waters  a  character  of  unhealthiness.  The 
rock,  however,  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  from 
its  abundance,  the  regularity  of  its  strata,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  wrought,  becomes  a  very  useful  article  in 
building. 
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Stone  coal,  as  we  shall  have  to  .remark,  in  treating  of 
particular  sections  of  this  country,  of  different  qualities, 
and  at  different  depths,  is  found  over  all  this  valley.  It 
abounds  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  we 
approach  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling.  In  many  places  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Ohio,  it  is  the  principal  fuel  used,  and 
it  is  found  in  places  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified. — 
Generally,  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  is  found,  the  strata  become  visible,  when  the  wa- 
ters are  low.  It  is  for  the  most  part  overlaid  with  slate, 
and  underlaid  with  sand  stone ;  and  the  veins  are  of  all 
thicknesses  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  It  is  general- 
ly of  a  good  class,  easily  combustible,  but  yielding  a  strong 
sulphureous  and  carbonaceous  smell. 

Not  only  these  indications  of  secondary  and  recent  for- 
mation are  manifest  in  this  coal,  often  retaining  in  its  struc- 
ture the  distinct  appearance  of  bark,  grain,  knots,  and 
other  traces  of  its  original  character,  as  wood ;  but  in  the 
alluvial  soils,  at  depths  of  from  twenty  to  an  hundred  feet, 
are  found  pebbles,  smoothed  by  the  evident  attrition  of 
waters,  of  porphyrinc  and  amygdaloid  characters,  having 
the  appearance  of  those  masses  of  smoothed  pebbles,  that 
are  thrown  on  the  sea  shore  by  the  dashing  of  the  surge. 
Leaves,  branches  and  logs  are  found  in  the  alluvial  prai- 
ries, at  great  distances  from  the  points,  where  wood  is  seen 
at  present;  and  at  great  depths  below  the  surface.  In 
the  most  solid  blocks  of  lime  stone,  split  for  building,  we 
have  seen  deers*  horns,  and  other  animal  exuviae  incorpo- 
rated in  the  solid  stone.  We  have  remarked,  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  valley,  the  lime  stone  bluffs  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  rocks,  in  which  marine  shells,  and  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  Encrini,  Tereforatulce  and  Produc- 
tus  classes,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  material,  and 
ate  in  many  instances  as  distinctly  visible,  as  they  would 
be  detached,  and  on  the  sea  shore. 
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We  do  not  intend  in  these  introductory  remarks,  to  en- 
large upon  so  copious  an  article,  as  the  geology  of  this 
valley.  We  reserve  more  particular  remarks  for  sectional 
heads  of  this  subject  We  dismiss  the  subject  here,  by 
observing,  that  the  valley  itself  is  universally,  of  what  geo- 
logists call  secondary  formation,  with  here  and  there  boul- 
ders of  granitic  rock,  out  of  place ;  that  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Alleghanies  are  generally,  of  what  is  called  the 
transition  character ;  that  the  southern  extremities  of  the 
lakes  are  transition,  and  the  northern  granitic  and  primi- 
tive in  their  formation;  that  the  Rocky  mountains  are, 
for  the  most  part,  primitive,  until  we  approach  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Texas,  where  the  strata 
of  rock  again  appear  to  be  blue  lime  stone.  Over  all  the 
immense  valley  between  these  limits,  there  are  marks  of 
rectent  formation, — apparent  indications,  as  Volney  conjec- 
tured, that  the  country  was  once  submerged,  and  has,  not 
many  ages  since,  emerged  from  under  waters ;  and  that  to 
casual  inspection,  the  vajlies,  the  bluffs  and  the  hills,  the 
regular  lamina  of  stones,  and  strata  of  soil,  the  marine 
exuviae,  and  in  short,  all  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country, 
wear  the  appearance  of  once  having  been  the  bed  of  seas2 
or  fresh  water  lakes. 

From  its  character  of  recent  formation,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  lime  stone  every  where,  from  the  decomposition 
which  it  has  undergone,  and  is  constantly  undergoing,  from 
the  prevalence  of  decomposed  lime  stone  in  the  soil,  proba- 
bly, results  another  general  attribute  of  this  valley-*-its  cha- 
racter generally  for  uncommon  fertility.  We  would  not 
be  understood  to  assert,  that  the  country  is  every  where 
alike  fertile.  It  has  its  sterile  sections.  There  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  infinite  diversities  of  soil,  from  the  richest  allu- 
vions, to  the  most  miserable  flint  knobs ;  from  the  tangled 
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cane  brakes,  to  the  poorest  pine  hills.  There  are,  too,  it 
is  well  known,  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  wide  belts, 
that  have  a  surface  of  sterile  sands,  or  only  covered  with 
a  sparse  vegetation  of  weeds  and  coarse  grass.  But  of  the 
country  in  general,  the  most  cursory  observer  must  have 
remarked,  that,  compared  with  lands,  apparently  of  the 
same  character  in  other  regions,  the  lands  here  obviously 
show  marks  of  singular  fertility,  The  most  ordinary,  third 
x  rate,  oak  lands,  will  bring  successive  crops  of  wheat  and 
maize,  without  any  manuring,  and  with  but  little  care  of 
cultivation.  The  pine  lands  of  the  southern  regions  are  in 
many  places  cultivated  for  years,  without  any  attempts  at 
manuring  them.  The  same  fact  is  visible  in  the  manner, 
in  which  vegetation  in  this  country  resists  drought  It  is 
a  proverb  on  the  good,  lands,  that  if  there  be  moisture 
enough  to  bring  the  corn  to  germinate,  and  come  up,  they 
will  have  a  crop,  if  no  more  rain  falls,  until  the  harvest. 
.We  have  a  thousand  times  observed  this  crop,  continuing 
to  advance  towards  a  fresh  and  vjgorous  maturity,  under  a 
pressure  of  drought,  and  a  continuance  of  cloudless  ardor 
of  sun,  that  would  have  burned  up  and  destroyed  vegeta- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  country. 

We  have  supposed  this  fertility  to  arise,  either  from  an 
uncommon  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil ;  from 
the  saline  impregnations  mixed  with  the  earth,  as  evidenced 
in  the  numberless  licks,  and  springs  of  salt  water,  and  the 
nitrous  character  of  the  soil,  wherever,  as  in  caves,  or  un- 
der buildings,  it  is  sheltered  from  moisture ;  or,  as  we  have 
remarked,from  the  general  diffusion  of  dissolved  lime  stone, 
and  marly  mixtures  over  the  surface.  In  some  way,  spread 
by  the  waters,  diffused  through  the  soil,  or  the  result  of 
former  decomposition,  there  is  evidently  much  of  the 
quickening  and  fertilizing  powei;  of  limp  mixed  with  tho 
.soil  i, 
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Face  of  the  Country,  &c.  Our  prescribed  limits  will 
necessarily  dictate  brevity  to  us,  in  touching  on  this  topic. 
The  Alleghany  mountains,  as  is  well  known,  stretch  along 
in  ridges,  that  run  parallel  to  each  other,  with  great  uni- 
formity. They  form  the  eastern  rampart  of  this  great  val- 
ley, The  middle  ridge  appears  to  be  generally  the  most  ele- 
vated ;  to  separate  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  gives  name  to  the  rest.  Another  of 
these  ridges  has  the  name  of  the  Laurel  ridge,  from  the 
number  of  laurels  growing  on  its  sides.  Approaching  these 
ridges,  they  arc  a  sublime  object,  as  seen  in  the  distance. 
They  rise  before  you,  apparently  an  impassable  barrier, 
their  blue  outlines  pencilled,  like  clouds,  on  the  sky,  and 
their  northern  and  southern  extremities  both  running  be- 
yond the  reach  of  vision.  The  ascent  from  the  Atlantic 
side  is  generally  more  abrupt  and  precipitous,  than  is  the 
descent  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  last  western  range  exhibits,  very  strikingly,  the 
regular  distribution  of  the  lamina  of  lime  stone,  and  the 
uniformity  of  their  dip,  as  though  they  had  been  laid,  stra- 
tum upon  stratum,  by  art.  The  composition  is,  for  the- 
most  part,  either  lime  stone,  argillite,  gray  wacke,  and  com- 
binations of  slaty  matter  with  sulphate  of  iron;  in  short, 
thpse  kinds  of  combinations,  which  occur  between  metali- 
ferous  lime  stone,  and  inclined  sand  stone.  Between  the 
Alleghany  mountain  and  the  last  western  ridges,  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  form  of 
rivers.  Their  murmur  is  heard,  as  they  rapidly  roll  along 
their  rocky  beds,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  mountain 
forest ;  and  they  often  wind  great  distances,  before  they 
find  their  place  of  escape  from  the  mountains.  The  scenery 
on  one  of  the  transits  over  the  mountains  has  arrested  the 
attention  of  most  travellers.    A  turnpike  road  leads  near, 
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where  the  Loyalhanna  has  divided  the  Laurel  ridge  to  its 
base.  The  view,  that  appertains  to  this  chasm,  is  at  once 
striking  and  sublime.  A  beautiful  mountain  stream, 
overhanging  mountains,  the  breeze  sweeping  down  the 
sloping  forest,  profound  solitude,  the  screaming  of  the  jay, 
&nd  the  dash  of  the  river,  rolling  rapidly  along  its  rocky 
bed,  and  its  waters  hidden  under  the  shade  of  laurels,  con- 
spire to  soothe  and  elevate  the  mind. 

After  we  descend  the  last  mountain  summit  towards 
the  valley,  the  country  is  still  a  succession  of  high  hills, 
generally  rounded  smoothly  down  their  declivities,  and 
with  more  or  less  of  table  plain  on  their  summits.  On  the 
very  tops  of  th0  Alleghanies  we  discover  the  indications  of 
approach  towards  the  region  of  coal.  On  the  summits  of 
the  hills  beyond  the  mountains,  the  eye  not  only  traces  it 
among  the  clay  slate,  by  the  blackened  surface  of  the  road, 
but  thg  sense  of  smell  detects  it  in  the  atmosphere  about 
the  houses,  and  indicates,  that  in  the  midst  of  woods,  it  is 
the  easiest  fuel  to  procure.  Its  dark  smoke  streams  from 
the  funnel  of  the  blacksmith's  forge.  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling  are  blackened  with  its  impalpable  effluvia. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Alleghanies,  south  of  the 
Ohio,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  ridges  is  generally  a  coun- 
try of  undulating  and  elevated  swells,  covered,  while  in 
its  natural  state,  with  a  heavy  forest  The  country  about 
Pittsburgh  may  be  called  hilly,  though  there-  are  few  hills 
so  precipitous,  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation. — 
Through  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  sections  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  you  traverse  hill  beyond  hill,  generally 
with  small  and  fertile  valleys  between  them.  Some  of 
these  hills  have  almost  the  character  of  mountains.  They 
are  for  the  most  part,  however,  susceptible  of  good  roads. 

On  the  national  road,  as  we  descend  the  last  mountain 
towards  Brownsville,  and  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela, 
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the  eye  lakes  in  an  horizon,  as  broad  as  it  can  reach,  of 
hills,  valleys,  orchards,  and  pasture  grounds  of  champaigne 
and  rich  country  in  the  two  states.  The  contrasts  of  the 
open  pastures  and  fields,  pencilled  by  a  perfectly  straight 
line  on  the  edge  of  the  thick  forests,  and  on  the  rounded 
summits  of  the  hills,  afford  a  delightful  prospect  The 
finest  parts  of  the  interior  of  New  England  will  scarcely  * 
compare  with  this  view.  The  same  may  be  said  of  views 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  as  we  successively  approach 
them,  in  coming  over  the  mountains  from  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  Afier  we  have  left  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mountains,  Kentucky  is  neither  hilly,  nor  level,  but 
has  a  general  surface  of  delightful  undulatioa  There  are 
beautiful  and  extensive  valleys,  with  only  sufficient  irregu- 
larity of  surface  to  carry  off  the  waters.  Such  is  that 
charming  valley,  of  which  Lexington  is  the  centre ;  and 
such  is  that,  embracing  the  barrens  of  Green  river. 

Tennessee  is  more  generally  hilly.  The  great  ranges 
of  the  Alleghanies  diverge,  in  separate  mountains  in  this 
state,  and  divide  it  into  two  distinct  sections,  called  East 
and  West  Tennessee. 

Keeping  parallel  with  the  mountains,  and  still  advancing 
south,  in  Alabama  the  hills  begin  to  subside,  although  the  y 
northern  and  western  parts  of  this  state  may  still  be  called 
mountainous.  But,  on  entering  this  state,  the  features  of 
the  country  begin  manifestly  to  change.  On  the  hills,  in- 
stead of  oaks  and  deciduous  trees,  we  begin  to  hear  the 
solemn  hum  of  the  breeze  in  the  tops  of  long  leaved 
pines.  We  have  a  long  succession  of  pine  hills,  and  fer- 
tile valleys  between  them.  We  soon  mark  another  very 
striking  change  in  the  landscape.  In  coming  from  the 
Ohio,  we  have  seen  the  country,  in  a  state  of  nature,  uni- 
versally covered  with  a  thick  forest,  generally  of  deciduous 
..trees,  with  here  and  there  a  rare  holly  tree,  or  otbfer.ever- 
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green.  We  have  afterwards  traversed  extensive  pine 
forests  of  the  black,  or  pitch  pine,  with  tall,  straight  trees, 
and  the  earth  beneath  them  free  from  under  brush,  covered 
with  grass,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  stones.  In  the 
rich  alluvial  valleys  we  remark  a  considerable  portion 
of  laurels.  The  forests  preserve  an  unvarying  verdure 
through  the  winter.  We  begin  to  notice  these  forests  first 
giving  place  to  the  barrens,  with  a  few  sparse  trees,  ar- 
ranged, as  in  an  orchard.  These  barrens  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  prairies,  or  savannahs,  as  they  are  here  called. 
The  hills  have  subsided  to  extensive,  level  and  grassy 
plains ;  and  this  order  of  landscape  continues,  until  we 
meet  the  belt  of  pine  forest,  that  skirts  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  swampy  and  equable  surface  rises  but  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  gulf,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  mSrgin  of 
sand,  driven  into  heaps  by  the  mutual  and  incessant  action 
of  the  wind  and  the  sea. 

Beginning  again  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alleghany 
river,  and  descending  that  river  between  the  north  bank 
and  the  lakes,  the  first  portion  of  the  country  is  hilly ;  but, 
as  we  descend  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  the  coun- 
try, though  in  some  places,  particularly  along  the  Mus- 
kingum, hilly,  is  generally  only  gently  waving,  and  is  on 
the  whole  more  level,  than  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio. — 
Approaching  the  lakes,  the  country  becomes  quite  level ; 
and  there  are  various  places  on  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  near  the  lakes,  where  the  country  is 
so  level,  marshy  and  low,  as  in  winter  and  spring  to  be 
covered  with  water  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth. 
The  northeastern  parts  of  Ohio  may  be  considered  hilly. 
In  passing  on  the  great  road  from  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati, 
there  are,  indeed,  near  the  Scioto,  considerable  plains. 
But  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  presents  fine  eleva- 
tions, often  a  league  across,  with  rich  table  land  on  the 
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Summits,  and  the  declivities  susceptible  of  cultivation.  For 
five  or  six  miles  from  either  bank  of  the  Ohio,  there  are, 
almost  universally,  high  hills  of  a  singular  configuration, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Ohio  hills.' 

From  the  Scioto  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  more  level ; 
and  on  the  waters  of  this  river  we  begin  to  discover  our 
approach  to  the  wide  prairies  of  the  west  We  open  upon 
the  fine,  level  Pickaway  prairies,  or  plains ;  and  thence 
through  the  northern  parts  of  this  state,  advancing  west, 
along  the  plains  of  Mad  river,  and  into  Indiana,  prairies 
become  more  common  in  the  same  proportion,  as  we  ad- 
vance farther  west  The  general  surface  of  the  timbered 
country  is  more  level.  As  we  approach  the  Ohio,  the 
forest  becomes  more  dense  and  uniform,  and  that  river,  in 
its  whole  course,  originally  rolled  through  an  unbroken 
forest.  In  Indiana  the  proportion  of  prairie  land  is  far 
greater,  than  in  Ohio*,  and  in  Illinois  it  has  an  immense 
disproportion  over  the  timbered  country.  Back  of  Shaw- 
neetown,  and  between  the  waters  of  the  Saline  of  the  Ohio, 
and  those  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  base  of  this  level 
country  springs  up  a  singular  chain  of  hills,  which  a  recent 
traveller  has  seen  fit  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  moun- 
tains. The  remainder  of  the  state  of  Illinois  may  be  for 
the  most  part  designated,  as  a  country  of  prairies  and 
plains. 

Beyond  the  state  of  Illinois,  advancing  north  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  pine  hills,  ponds,  lakes,  marshes 
and  prairies  alternate  to  the  sources  of  that  river.  The 
plashy  regions  in  that  quarter  are  covered  with  thick  wild 
rice,  and  there  Providence  has  provided  inexhaustible  pas- 
lure  for  the  countless  numbers  and  varieties  of  wild  water 
fowls,  that  migrate  to  these  regions  to  fatten  in  the  autumn, 
before  their  return  to  the  south.  Near  Rock  river  of  this 
region  we  come  upon  the  hills  and  swells  of  fond  on  that 
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extensive  district  called  the  mineral  country,  where  the 
ores  of  lead  are  so  plentifully  found. 

The  surface  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  is 
generally  much  more  level,  than  it  is  east  and  south  of  it. 
There  are  bluffs,  often  high  and  precipitous,  near  the  great 
water  courses.  Not  far  west  of  the  Mississippi  there  is 
much  country  covered  with  flint  knobs,  singular  hills  of 
conical  shape,  that  with  a  base  of  a  mile  in  circumference 
often  rise  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  are  covered 
on  their  sides  with  fieehe,  or  arrow  stones,  of  a  sili- 
ceous substance,  not  unlike  flints,  and  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  them.  There  are,  as  in  the  country  between 
the  St  Francis  and  White  river,  hills,  that  might  al- 
most warrant  the  designation  of  mountains,  appearing 
to  be  continuations  of  the  Alleghanies,  whose  spurs  seem 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  in  the  Chickasaw  bluffs,  and  td 
be  continued  to  the  west  in  the  St  Francis  hills.  But 
the  general  surface  of  the  country,  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  mountains,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
vast  plain,  probably,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  largest 
one  on  the  globe.  Except  in  the  bluffs  of  the  rivers,  and 
on  the  flint  knobs,  it  is,  on  the  surface,  free  from  stones,  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  The  surface  of  prairie,  a  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is,  probably,  in  comparison 
With  the  timbered  country,  as  twenty  to  one.  The  little 
timber,  that  is  seen,  occurs  only  on  the  skirts  of  water 
courses.  In  proportion,  as  we  recede  from  the  margins  of 
the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  the  Yellowstone,  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  the  prairies  become  more  dry,  sterile,  and  des*- 
titute  not  only  of  wood  and  water,  but  of  all  vegetation. 
Travellers  wander  for  days  in  these  desolate  wastes,  with- 
out having  either  wood  or  water  in  their  horizon,  over 
sandy  deserts,  scantily  covered  with  coarse  grass  and 
weeds.    This  is  the  appropriate  range  of  the  buffalo.    In 
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some  parts,  there  are,  in  fact,  wastes  of  moving  sand,  like 
those  of  the  African  deserts. 

On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Missouri,  St  Francis, White, 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  we  see  extensive  alluvions  skirt- 
ing their  banks,  of  great  and  inexhaustible  fertility.  The 
alluvial  prairies,  too,  in  these  regions  teem  with  vegeta- 
tioa  But  on  their  upper  waters,  as  soon  as  we  have  re- 
ceded from  a  narrow  and  fertile  belt  on  their  shores,  the 
boundless  waste  of  the  prairies  beyond  seems  destined  to 
be  the  last  resort  of  buffalos,  or  the  region  of  herds  of  do- 
mestic cattle,  attended  by  migrating  shepherds. 

Mountains*  We  have  seen,  that  the  general  character 
of  the  Alleghany  ridges  is,  to  stretch  along  in  continued 
and  parallel  lines,  the  central  ridge  of  which  gives  name 
to  the  rest  The  spurs  of  these  ridges,  which  in  Kentucky, 
and  particularly  in  Tennessee,  under  the  names  of  the 
Bald,  Iron,  Laurel,  Yellow,  Unaka,  Copper,  Clinch,  Pow- 
ell's, Cumberland,  &c.  originate  streams,  diversify  and  gi ve 
grandeur  to  the  scenery  in  these  states,  are  all  in  cultivated 
and  populous  regions,  and  will  be  described  under  the 
heads  of  the  states,  in  which  they  lia  The  cliffs  and  rocks, 
of  which  they  are  composed,  bear,  as  we  have  remarked, 
the  general  character  of  transition  formation;  and  the 
strata  have  that  lamellated  regularity,  and  that  uniformity, 
of  dip,  or  inclination,  which  have  been  scientifically  de- 
scribed by  geologists.  These  circumstances  are  so  obvi- 
ous and  striking,  as  to  produce  even  in  unobservant  eyes 
a  degree  of  surprise. 

That  immense  range  of  lofty  mountains,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  long  rivers,  that  wind  through  such  an  immense 
extent  of  prairies,  and  come  into  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west  side,  in  almost  its  whole  course  runs  wide  from  the 
limits  of  cultivation,  and  the  haunts  of  cmtirad  Toaxu— 
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Their  formation,  character,  and  height  are  comparatively 
but  little  known,  and  present  descriptions  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  vague  and  general.  They  will  for  ages 
only  attract  the  gaze  and  astonishment  of  wandering  hun- 
ters, or  occasionally  a  few  enterprising  traveUers,  that  will 
scale  their  summits  on  their  way  to  the  Western  sea.  Now 
and  then  a  savage,  differently  constituted  from  the  rest, 
will  pause  on  their  snowy  crags,  be  impressed  with  their 
sublimity,  and  think  of  the  Great  Spirit  The  rest  will 
continue  to  date  their  eras  from  the  time,  when  they  hunted 
on  their  eastern,  or  western  declivities.  It  will  be  long, 
before  the  detached  mountains,  and  the  prominent  peaks 
will  be  named,  classed  and  described.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  many  of  them  rise  above  the  regions  of  perpetual 
ice.  Though,  from  the  passage  of  Lewis  and  Clark  over 
them,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  others,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  47°  north,  there  appears  to  have  been  immense 
quantities  of  snow  on  their  summits,  between  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  They 
are  seen,  like  a  vast  rampart,  rising  from  the  grassy  plains, 
stretching  from  north  to  south.  Sometimes  their  aspect  is 
that  of  continued  ranges,  of  a  grayish  color,  rising  into  the 
blue  of  the  atmosphere,  above  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
fc  A  greater  number  are  black,  ragged  and  precipitous ;  and 
their  bases  strewn  with  immense  boulders  and  fragments 
of  rock,  detached  by  earthquakes  and  time.  From  this 
iron  bound  and  precipitous  character,  they  probably  re- 
ceived the  appellation, '  Rocky  mountains.' 

Whether  any  of  them  are  volcanic,  or  not,  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  We  have  often  seen  large  masses  of  pum- 
mice  stone  floating  on  the  Mississippi,  and  still  ofiener  on 
the  Missouri.  They  are  generally  of  a  reddish  yellow,  or 
flame  color,  and  are  among  the  largest  and  finest  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  stone,  that  we  have  seen.    Whether  dis- 
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charged  from  volcanic  mountains,  or,  as  others  assert,  from 
hills  of  burning  coal,  is  not  certainly  knowa  Mica  is, 
abundantly  carried  along  by  the  waters,  that  flow  from 
these  mountains. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  ancient  and  magnifi- 
cent piles  are  of  primitive  formation.  They  are  much 
higher,  more  rugged,  and  have  generally  a  more  Alpine 
character,  than  the  Alleghanies.  They  have,  apparently, 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  Western  sea,  that  the 
former  have  from  the  Atlantic.  The  great  rivers,  that  are 
discharged  from  their  eastern  and  western  declivities,  wind 
still  further  between  their  interior  and  exterior  ridges,  in 
finding  their  passage  through  them.  The  Columbia,  or 
Oregon,  on  the  west,  and  the  Arkansas  on  the  east,  wind 
more  than  an  hundred  leagues,  in  search  of  a  place  of 
escape  from  the  mountains. 

As  on  the  Alleghanies,  the  rivers,  that  run  in  opposite 
directions  from  these  mountains,  generally  have  their 
sources  near  each  other.  In  following  the  beds  of  these 
rivers  up  to  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  we  find  the 
easiest  paths  and  the  gentlcr.t  acclivities,  by  which  to  cross 
them.  The  character  which  they  had  gained,  of  being 
continuous,  high,  and  every  where  alike  rugged,  and  a 
barrier,  almost  impassable,  between  the  regions  east  and 
west  of  them,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  first  adventu- 
rers, who  crossed  them,  seems  now  to  have  yielded  to  a 
very  different  impression.  Various  leaders  of  expeditions 
of  trappers  have  crossed  these  mountains,  in  directions 
more  southern,  than  those  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  They 
affirm,  that  they  found  none  of  those  formidable,  and  al- 
most insurmountable  barriers,  which  undoubtedly  exist  on 
the  route  of  those  distinguished  travellers.  We  have  at 
this  moment  under  our  eye  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
Mr.  Ashley,  the  leader  of  an  enterprising  m\&  \jotnh&!l 
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association  for  procuring  furs,  who  has  crossed  these 
mountains  at  different  points.  This  journal  narrates  the 
account  of  a  passage  over  them,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Platte  to  lake  Bueneventura,  on  the  western  side.  It  as- 
serts, that  he  found  an  easy  passage  even  for  loaded  car- 
riages ;  with  an  ascent  no  where  as  sharp,  as  on  the  na- 
tional road  over  the  Cumberland  mountains  to  Wheeling. 
He  even  asserts,  that  the  acclivity  was  so  gentle,  as  no 
where  to  have  an  ascent  of  more  than  three  degrees ;  and 
that  nature  has  provided  not  only  a  practicable,  but  a  good 
road  quite  to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia.  Thfe  testimony  of 
travellers  seems  to  be  uniform,  that  to  the  eye,  indeed,  the 
ranges  are  unbroken  and  continuous.  But  nature  seems 
everywhere  to  have  indicated  her  wish,  that  no  part  of  the 
earth  should  be  interdicted  by  unsocial  barriers  from  com- 
munication with  the  rest  Through  the  loftiest  and  most 
continued  ranges  there  are  found  chasms,  natural  bridges, 
ascents  along  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  corresponding  des- 
cents on  the  opposite  side,  that  render  a  passage  over  them 
comparatively  smooth  and  easy. 

We  know  not  exactly  on  what  ground  travellers  have 
classed  this  vast  range  into  the  divisions  of  the  Rocky,. 
Chepywan,  and  the  Masserne  mountains.  The  ranges  at 
the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and  running  thence  towards 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  have  so  commonly  borne  the  latter 
name,  that  they  will  probably  retain  it  A  single  peak  of 
this  ridge,  seen  as  a  landmark  for  immense  distances  over 
the  subjacent  plains,  has  been  called,  and  we  think,  ought 
for  ever  to  retain  the  name  of  mount  Pike.  It  is  of  incom- 
parable grandeur  in  appearance,  and  has  been  differently 
rated  at  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  in  height.  On 
the  ridges  of  this  range  the  Colorado  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Rio  del  Norte  of  New  Mexico,  the  Rochejaune,  or  Yel- 
fowstone,  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
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rivers  of  the  Mississippi,  that  have  their  outlets  at  such 
immense  distances  from  each  other,  have  their  sources. 
It  will  hence  be  easily  inferred,  that  this  is  the  highest 
land  of  this  part  of  North  America. 

Geographers  have  supposed,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  of 
course,  that  between  all  rivers,  that  have  any  length  of 
course,  there  are  ranges  of  hills,  more  or  less  elevated, 
separating  the  tributary  waters  of  the  one  river  from  the 
other.  It  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always  so,  in  this 
valley.  Many  of  the  large  rivers  have  no  other  separating 
ridge,  than  a  high  and  marshy  plain,  that  discharges,  as  has 
been  remajrked,  its  waters  from  one  extremity  to  the  one 
river,  and  from  the  other  extremity  to  the  other.  But,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  the  medial  regions  of  this  valley,  the 
considerable  rivers  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
ranges  of  hills,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  In  this 
tegion  of  plains,  where  a  person  may  have  been  born,  and 
travelled  to  New  Orleans,  and  lived  to  old  age,  without 
ever  seeing  an  elevation,  that  deserved  the  name  of  moun- 
tain,'these  hills  become  respectable  by  comparisoa  These 
ranges  of  hills  are  most  considerable  in  the  mineral  coun- 
try in  Missouri,  between  St  Francis  and  White  river,  in 
Arkansas  territory,  between  Washita  and  Red  river,  and 
between  the  latter  river  and  the  Sabine.  South  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  considerable  ridges  of  this 
character  in  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  These 
ranges  of  hills  will  be  more  properly  noticed,  under  the 
description  of  the  states  and  territories,  where  they  re- 
spectively occur. 

The  general  surface  of  this  valley  may  be  classed  under 
three  distinct  aspects ;  the  thickly  timbered,  the  barrens, 
and  the  prairie  country.  In  the  first  division,  every  tra- 
veller has  remarked,  as  soon  as  he  descends  to  i&»&'\^r 
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ley,  a  grandeur  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  trees,  a  depth 
of  verdure  in  the  foliage,  a  magnificent  prodigality  of 
growth  of  every  sort,  that  distinguishes  this  country  from 
other  regions.  The  trees  are  large,  tall,  and  rise  aloft, 
like  columns,  free  from  branches.  In  the  rich  lands  they 
are  generally  wreathed  with  a  drapery  of  ivy,  bignonia, 
grape  vines,  or  other  creepers.  Intermingled  with  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  are  the  broad  leaves  of  the  grape  vines, 
with  trunks,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  human  body. — 
Sometimes  these  forests  are  as  free  from  undergrowth,  as 
an  orchard.  Sometimes  the  only  shrub,  that  is  seen  among 
the  trees,  is  the  pawpaw,  with  its  splendid  foliage  and 
graceful  stems.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  richer  allu- 
vions of  the  south,  beneath  the  trees,  there  are  impenetra- 
ble cane  brakes,  and  tangle  of  bramble?,  briar  vines,  and 
every  sort  of  weeds.  These  are  the  safe  retreats  of  bears 
and  panthers.  This  undergrowth  universally  indicates  a 
rich  soil. 

The  country  denominated  4  barrens,'  has  a  very  distinct 
and  peculiar  configuration.  It  is  generally  a  country  with 
a  surface,  undulating  with  gentle  hills,  of  a  particular  form. 
They  are  long  and  uniform  ridges.  The  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  clayey  texture,  of  a  reddish  or  grayish  color, 
and  is  covered  with  a  tall  and  coarse  grass.  In  addition 
to  a  peculiarity  of  feature,  more  easily  felt,  than  described, 
the  trees  are  generally  very  sparse,  seldom  large,  or  very 
small  They  are  chiefly  of  the  different  kinds  of  oaks ;  and 
the  barren  trees  have  an  appearance  and  configuration, 
appropriate  to  the  soil  they  inhabit  The  land  never  ex- 
ceeds second  rate  in  quality,  and  is  more  generally  third 
rate.  It  is  favorable,  in  the  proper  latitudes,  to  the  growth 
of  wheat  and  orchards.  On  the  whole,  this  country  has 
an  aspect  so  peculiar  and  appropriate,  that  no  person,  at 
a})  used  to  this  country,  is  in  doubt  for  a  moment,  when  he 
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enters  on  the  region  of  the  barrens.  There  are  large  dis- 
tricts of  this  kind  of  country  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  It  is  common  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  is 
seen  with  more  or  less  frequency,  over  all  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

In  this  region,  and  in  the  hazle  or  bushy  prairies,  we 
most  frequently  see  those  singular  cavities,  called  4  sink 
holes.'  They  are  generally  in  the  shape  of  funnels,  or 
inverted  cones,  from  ten  to  seventy  feet  in  depth,  and  on 
the  surface  from  sixty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence. There  are  generally  willows,  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation,  at  their  sides  and  bottoms.  The  people  here 
have  their  own  theories,  to  account  for  these  singular  cavi- 
ties ;  and  as  an  earthquake  is  the  agent  most  likely  to  seize 
on  the  imagination,  and  the  most  convenient  one  to  solve 
inexplicable  results,  they  have  generally  supposed  them 
the  work  of  earthquakes.  Others  have  imagined  them 
the  huge  wells,  from  which  the  domesticated  mammoths, 
and  the  gigantic  races  of  past  generations  quenched  their 
thirst  There  is  little  doubt,  that  they  are  caused  by  run- 
ning waters,  which  find  their  way  in  the  lime  stone  cavities, 
beneath  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  We  shall  see  elsewhere, 
that  this  stratum  generally  rests  on  a  base  of  lime  stone ; 
and  that  between  this  and  the  sub-strata,  there  are  often 
continuous  cavities,  as^jve  see  in  the  lime  stone  caverns ; 
and  that  in  these  interstices  between  the  different  strata  of 
rocks,  brooks,  and  even  considerable  streams  pursue  un- 
interrupted courses  under  ground.  The  cause  of  these 
sink  holes  was  probably  a  fissure  in  the  super-stratum  of 
lime  stone.  The  friable  soil  above  found  its  way  through 
this  fissure,  and  was  washed  away  by  the  running  waters 
beneath.  In  this  manner  a  funnel  shaped  cavity  would 
naturally  be  formed.    In  fact,  the  ear  often  distinguishes 
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the  sound  of  waters  running  beneath,  at  the  bottom  of  these 
sink  holes. 

The  remaining,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive  surface, 
is  that  of  the  prairies.  Although  they  have  no  inconside- 
rable diversity  of  aspect,  they  may  be  classed  under  three 
general  divisions ;  the  heathy,  or  bushy,  the  alluvial,  or 
wet,  and  the  dry,  or  rolling  prairies.  The  heathy  prairies 
seem  to  be  of  an  intermediate  character  between  the  allu- 
vial prairies  and  the  barrens.  They  have  springs.  They 
are  covered  with  hazle  and  furzy  bushes,  small  sassafras 
shrubs,  with  frequent  grape  vines,  and  in  the  summer  with 
an  infinite  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  bushes  are  often 
overtopped  with  the  common  hop  vine.  Prairies  of  this 
description  are  very  common  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, and  they  alternate  among  the  other  prairies  for  a 
considerable  distance  towards  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  dry  and  rolling  prairies  are  for  the  most  part  desti- 
tute of  springs,  and  of  all  vegetation,  but  weeds,  flowering 
plants,  and  grass.  To  the  eye  they  are  so  nearly  level, 
and  the  roundings  of  their  undulations  so  gentle,  that  the 
eye,  taking  in  a  great  surface  at  a  single  view,  deems  them 
a  dead  level.  But  the  ravines,  made  by  the  water  courses 
through  th$m,  sufficiently  indicate,  that  their  swells  and 
declinations  communicate  a  quick  motion  to  the  waters, 
that  fall  on  them.  This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  class 
of  prairies.  These  are  the  plains  over  which  the  buffalos 
range.  It  is  these  plains,  without  wood  or  water,  in  which 
the  traveller  may  wander  for  days,  and  see  the  horizon  on 
every  side  sinking  to  contact  with  the  grass. 

The  alluvial,  or  wet  prairies  form  the  last  and  smallest 
division.  They  generally  occur  on  the  margins  of  the 
great  water  courses,  although  they  are  often  found,  with 
all  their  distinctive  features,  far  from  the  point,  where  wa- 
ters now  run.    They  are  generally  basins,  as  regards  the 
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adjacent  regions,  and  their  outlines  are  marked  by  regular 
benches.    They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  black,  deep, 
and  very  friable  soil,  and  of  exhaustless  fertility.    In  the 
proper  latitudes,  they  are  the  best  soils  for  wheat  and 
maize ;  but  are  ordinarily  too  tender  and  loamy  for  the 
cultivated  grasses.    They  rear  their  own  native  grasses, 
of  astonishing  height  and  luxuriance.    An  exact  account 
of  the  size  and  rankness  of  the  weeds,  flowering  plants  and 
grass  on  the  richer  alluvial  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, would  seem  to  those,  who  have  not  seen  them,  an 
idle  exaggeration.    Still  more,  than  the  rolling  prairies, 
they  impress  the  eye*  as  a  dead  level ;  but  they  still  have 
their  slight  inclinations  towards  their  benches,  where  their 
waters  are  arrested,  and  carried  ofE    But,  from  their  im- 
mense amount  of  vegetation,  and  from  the  levelness  of 
their  surface,wherever  they  are  considerably  extensive,  they 
have  small  ponds,  plashes  and  bayous,  which  fill  from  the 
rivers,  and  from  rains,  and  are  only  carried  offj  during  the 
intense  heats  of  summer,  by  evaporatioa    These  ponds, 
in  the  alluvial  prairies,  that  are  connected  with  the  rivers, 
when  they  overflow  by  bayous*  are  filled,  in  the  season  of 
high  waters,  with  fish  of  the  various  kinds.    As  the  waters 
subside,  and  thefr  connecting  courses  with  the  river  be- 
come dry,  the  fish  are  taken  by  cart  loads  among  the  tall 
grass,  where  the  water  is  three  or  four  feet  deep.    When 
the  waters  evaporate,  during  the  heats  of  summer,  the  fish 
die ;  and  although  thousands  of  buzzards  prey  upon  them, 
they  become  a  source  of  pollution  to  the  atmosphere. — 
Hence  these  pfairies,  beautiful  as  they  seem  to  the  eye, 
and  extraordinary  as  is  their  fertility,  are  very  Unfavora- 
ble positions,  in  point  of  salubrity.    Flocks  of  deer  are 
seen  scouring  across  these  rich  plains,  or  feeding  peacea- 
bly with  the  domestic  cattle.    In  the  spring  and  autumn, 
innumerable  flocks  of  water  fowls  are  seen  wheeling  their 
you  i.  Q 
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flight  about  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  these  prairies.  They 
find  copious  pasture  in  the  oily  seeds  of  the  plants  and 
.grasses,  that  have  seeded  during  the  summer. 

During  the  months  of  vegetation,  no  adequate  idea  could 
he  conveyed  by  description  of  the  number,  forms,  varieties, 
scents  and  hues  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  various 
flowers  of  the  richer  prairies.  In  the  barrens  are  four  or 
five  varieties  of '  ladies  slippers,9  of  different  and  the  most 
splendid  colors.  The  violets,  and  the  humbler  and  more 
modest  kinds  of  garden  flowers,  are  not  capable  of  com- 
peting with  the  rank  growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  that  choke 
them  on  the  surface.  Some  of  the  taller  and  hardier  kinds 
of  the  lilliaceous  plants  struggle  for  display,  and  rear  them- 
selves high  enough  to  be  seea  Most  of  the  prairie  flowers 
have  tall  and  arrowy  stems,  and  spiked  or  tassellated  heads, 
and  the  flowers  have  great  size,  gaudiness  and  splendor, 
without  much  fragrance  or  delicacy.  The  most  striking 
of  these  flowers  we  shall  attempt  to  class  and  describe,  in 
another  place ;  only  remarking  here,  that  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  prairies  present  distinct  successions  of  dominant 
hues,  as  the  season  advances.  The  prevalent  color  of  the 
.prairie  flowers  in  spring  is  blueish  purple;  in  midsummer 
red,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  yellow.  In  autumn 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  many  of  them  of  the  keUanthus 
form,  and  the  prairie  receives  from  them  such  a  splendid 
coloring  of  yellow,  as  almost  to  present  to  the  imagination 
an  immense  surface  of  gilding. 

r 

Minerals.  There  are  diffused  in  the  different  positions 
of  this  valley  -the  common  proportion  of  minerals,  oxides, 
neutral  salts,  fossils,  and  the  different  kinds  of  earths.  Salt 
springs,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  remark, 
are  found  in  &  thousand  place?,  in  all  proportions  of  saline 
impregnation,  from  water,  that  is  merely  brackish,  to  that, 
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which  is  much  Salter  than  sea  water.  It  is  obvious  to 
remark,  the  wise  and  benevolent  provision  of  Providence 
for  the  population  of  the  country,  in  thus  providing,  at  such 
distances  from  the  sea,  an  article  so  essential  and  indispen- 
sable to  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  civilized  man. 
Hence  it  results,  that  there  is  no  point  in  this  valley,  for 
removed  from  the  means  of  an  easy  and  cheap  supply  of 
this  necessary  article.  The  cattle  have  discovered  this 
impregnation  in  innumerable  licka  It  is  found  in  form 
like  a  hoar  frost,  in  'Salt  prairie,'  between  the  Osage  and 
the  Arkansas.  The  Arkansas  and  Red  river  are  at  times 
perceptibly  brackish,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  in  solution 
in  the  water.  Nitre  is  found  almost  pure,  and  is  lixiviated 
from  the  earths  in  the  lime  stone  caves,  that  abound  in 
various  places.  Muriate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  is 
found  in  caves  in  Indiana.  Sulphates  of  iron  and  alumine 
are  found  in  greater  proportions,  than  in  most  countries ; 
and  coperas  and  alum  might  he  among  the  manufactures 
of  this  region.  Carbonate  of  lime  abounds,  as  we  have 
seen,  every  where.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  found 
in  various  places.  We  have  seen  most  beautiful  specimens, 
striated  with  needles  in  stars,  and  when  pulverized  and 
prepared,  of  a  snowy  whiteness, — said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Kansas  of  the  Missouri.  Quarries  of  gypsum 
are  affirmed  to  exist  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  various  other  places.  That  call  for 
the  use  of  this  material,  which  would  alone  lead  to  ade- 
quate search  for  it,  has  not  yet  been  heard.  It  has  not 
been  required,  or  used  in  building,  or  the  arts ;  and  such 
is  the  universal  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  it  will  be  long,  be- 
fore it  will  be  sought  after,  as  a  manure.  But  that  time 
will  come,  and  then,  in  this  region  of  secondary  formation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  sufficiency  of  this  article  will 
be  discovered  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
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speak  of  these  mines,  when  we  treat  of  the  states,  in  which 
they  are  found 

CLiMAf  e.  In  a  country  of  such  immense  extent,  the 
climate  must  necessarily  be  various.  We  must,  of  course, 
be  brief  upon  so  copious  a  head.  Between  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there 
is  every  variety  of  temperature,  from  that  of  the  Arctic 
regions  to  that,  where  flourish  the  olive  and  the  sugar 
cane.  We  may,  perhaps,  obtain  conceptions  of  some  ex- 
actness, by  inspecting  our  thermometrical  tables  of  the 
temperature  at  different  points  of  the  valley.  We  have 
resided  through  the  season  in  the  northern,  middle  and 
southern  regions  of  it  We  are  confident,  as  a  general 
fact,  that  the  climate  more  exactly  and  uniformly  corres- 
ponds to  the  latitude,  than  that  o&any  other  country.  The 
amount  of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  mean  temperature  through 
the  year,  is  greater  or  less,  at  any  place,  according  as  its 
position  is  more  or  less  to  the  south.  In  ascending  the 
Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  St  Louis,  or  Cincinnati, 
in  the  spring,  we  take  a  direction  generally  north.  One 
of  the  swifter  steam  boats  will  considerably  out-travel  the 
progress  of  spring;  and  from  the  region,  where  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  and  vegetation  generally  have  unfolded  into 
all  their  verdure,  we  find  the  foliage  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  gradually  diminishing,  as  we  ascend ;  and  after 
we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  the 
buds  on  the  trees  but  just  beginning  to  swell  In  descend- 
ing the  same  river  in  the  autumn,  we  observe  this  influence 
of  the  climate  reversed  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  At 
Pittsburg  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  frost 
At  Cincinnati  nature  is  laying  on  the  last  mellow  colors  of 
autumn,  and  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall.  At  Natchez 
the  forests  are  still  in  the  verdure  of  summer.    We  have 
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noted  this  beautifully  graduated  and  inverted  scale  of  the 
seasons,  more  than  once,  in  ascending  and  descending 
these  rivers. 

It  is  vety  obvious,  why  climate  in  this  valley  should  so 
accurately  correspond  to  latitude.  It  is  an  immense  basin, 
spreading  from  north  to  south.  There  are  no  ranges  of 
mountains,  spread  across  the  valley  in  an  eastern  and 
western  direction,  to  change  the  current  or  temperature  of 
the  winds,  or  to  give  a  material  difference  of  temperature 
•to  places,  situated  in  the  same  latitude.  Hence  it  is,  that 
"In  traversing  the  country  from  south  to  north,  we  discover 
the  diminution  of  temperature,  as  marked  by  that  sensible 
and  unerring  thermometer,  the  vegetable  creation,  very 
accurately  indicating  the  latitude  of  the  place* 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  supposed,  that  in  this  valley  the  tem- 
perature is  higher,  than  in  the  same  parallels  in  the  Atlan- 
tic country.  Dr.  Drake  and  others  have  successfully  com- 
batted  this  idea  Mr.  Jefferson  asserts,  that  the  reed  cane, 
myegia  macrosperma,  and  paroquets,  are  seen  farther 
north  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  than  on  the  Atlantic 
shore.  If  it  be  so,  the  inference,  drawn  from  these  facts, 
might  easily  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  by  showing,  that 
their  locality  along  these  streams  is  fixed  by  other  circum- 
stances, than  temperature.  On  the  Tennessee,  the  cane, 
finding  a  congenial  soil,  and  circumstances,  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  running  from  south  to  north,  will  spread  its  seeds 
along  those  banks  to  a  point  more  northern,  than  its  native 
residence.-  The  immense  numbers  of  paroquets,  that  are 
seen  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  will  naturally 
push  their  colonies  far  to  the  north  on  that  river,  where 
they  still  find  all  circumstances,  but  temperature,  the  same ; 
where  there  are  old,  large  and  hollow  sycamore  trees,  the 
favorite  haunts  of  this  brilliant  bird,  furnishing  it  at  once 
food,  shelter  and  a  home. 
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These  regions,  sheltered  from  the  damp  and  cold  north 
eastern  gales  of  the  Atlantic  shores  in  the  spring,  will  pro- 
bably have  that  season  milder  and  more  forward,  than  in 
the  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic.  But  in  such  a 
vast  basin,  inclining  from  north  to  south,  and  permeated  in 
its  whole  extent  by  such  a  river*  as  the  Mississippi,  an  at- 
mosphere of  the  cold  air  of  the  elevated  regions  of  the  table 
lands  at  its  sources  will  naturally  be  set  in  motion  at  times 
by  atmospheric  changes,  and  be  propelled  towards  the 
south.  The  colder  air  will  often  rush  down  to  supply  the 
vacuum,  made  by  the  rarefaction  of  southern  temperature. 
Hence  north  and  south  winds,— in  other  Words,  winds  up 
and  down  this  valley,  frequently  alternate,  and,  together 
with  their  collateral  winds,  the  northeast  and  southwest, 
are  the  prevailing  breezes  felt  in  the  valley*  Southern 
and  southwestern  gales  predominate  in  the  summer,  and 
northern  and  western  in  winter.  Hence  the  winter  is 
much  more  changeable,  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  country, 
frequently  softening,  even  in  its  northern  parts,  from  wea- 
ther, in  which  the  mercury  stands  below  zero,  to  weather 
of  such  mildness,  as  to  invite  the  people  to  sit  at  the  open 
windows  in  January  and  February. 

In  the  medial  regions  of  this  country  the  winter  com- 
mences about  Christmas.  The  severest  weather  is  ordi- 
narily between  that  time  and  the  second  week  in  February. 
The  common  snows  are  from  two  to  eight  inches  deep, 
and  they  seldom  lie  many  days.  We  have,  however,  seen 
the  snow  at  New  Madrid,  near  36°  north,  he  more  than  a 
fortnight.  North  of  this  mean  region,  as  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Council  Bluffs, 
on  the  Missouri,  that  is  to  say,  not  far  from  the  climate  of 
New  York  and  Albany,  the  snow  does  not  fall  as  deep,  as 
at  those  places,  or  he  so  long.    The  cold  is  sometimes  as 
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-severe,  but  oftener  intermits,  and  is  followed  by  mild,  and 
even  warm  days. 

We  may  class  four  distinct  climates, between  the  sources 
and  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  The  first,  commencing 
at  its  sources,  and  terminating  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  corres*- 
ponds  pretty  accurately  to  the  climate  between  Montreal 
and  Boston ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  amount  of  britfw 
felling  in  the  former  is  much  less,  than  in  the  latter  regioa 
The  mean  temperature  of  a  year  would  be  something 
higher  on  the  Mississippi.  The  vegetables  raised,  the  time 
of  planting,  and  the  modes  of  cultivating  them,Vould,  pro- 
bably, be  nearly  die  same.  Vegetation  will  have  nearly 
the  same  progress  and  periodical  changes.  The  growing 
of  gourd  seed  corn,  which  demands  an  increase  of  tempe- 
rature to  bring  it  to  maturity,  is  not  planted  in  this  region. 
The  Irish  potatoe  is  raised  in  this  climate  in  the  utmost 
perfection.  Wheat  and  cultivated  grasses  succeed  welL 
The  apple  and  the  pear  tree  require  fostering,  and  southern 
exposure,  to  bring  fruit  in  perfection.  The  peach  tree  has 
still  more  the  habits  and  the  fragile  delicacy  of  a  southern 
stranger,  and  requires  a  sheltered  declivity,  with  a  southern 
exposure,  to  succeed  at  ail.  Five  months  in  the  year  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  dominion  of  winter.  For  that 
length  of  time  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  the  severe  wea- 
iher,  and  the  still  waters  remain  frozen. 

'Hie  next  climate  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  in  their  whole  extent,  or  the  country  between 
41°  ahd  37°.  Cattle,  though  much  benefitted  by  sheltering, 
and  often  needing  it,  seldom  receive  it.  It  is  not  so  favora- 
ble for  cultivated  grasses,  as  the  preceding  region.  Gourd 
seed  corn  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planted.  The  win- 
ter commences  with  January,  and  ends  with  the  second 
week  in  February..  The  ice,  in  the  still  waters,  after  that 
time  ihaiYS.    Wheat,  the  iflfcabitant  of  a  variety  of  <?li- 
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mates,  is  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.  The  persimon  and 
the  pawpaw  are  found  in  its  whole  extent  It  is  the  favored 
region  of  the  apple,  the  pear  and  peach  tree.  Snows  nei- 
ther fall  deep,  nor  lie  long.  The  Irish  potatoe  succeeds  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  as  well,  as  in  the  former  climate ; 
and  this  disadvantage  is  supplied  by  the  sweet  potatoe, 
which,  though  not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a  little  care 
in  the  cultivation,  flourishes.  The  grandeur  of  vegetation, 
toid  the  temperature  of  March  and  April,  indicate  an  ap- 
proach towards  a  southern  climate. 

The  next  climate  extends  from  37°  to  31 6.  Below  35°, 
in  the  rich  alluvial  soils,  the  apple  tree  begins  to  fail  in 
bringing  its  fruit  to  perfection.  We  have  never  tasted  ap- 
ples worth  eating,  raised  much  below  New  Madrid.  Cot- 
ton, between  this  point  and  33°,  is  raised,  in  favorable  po- 
sitions, for  home  consumption ;  but  is  seldom  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  a  crop.  Below  33°  commences  the  pro- 
per cLmato,  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the  staple  article  of  cultiva- 
tion. Festoons  of  long  moss  bang  from  the  trefe,  and 
darken  the  forests.  The  palmetto  gives  to  the  low  alktvial 
grounds  a  grand  and  striking  verdure.  The  muscadine/ 
grape,  strongly  designating  climate,  is  first  found  here. — 
Laurel  trees  become  common  in  the  forest,  retaining  their 
foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the  winter.  Wheat  is 
no  longer  seen,  as  an  article  of  cultivation.  The  fig  tree 
brings  its  fruit  to  full  maturity. 

Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  the  region  of  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  sweet  orange  tree.  It  would  be,  if  it  were 
cultivated,  the  region  of  the  olive.  Snow  is  no  longer  seen 
to  fail,  except  a  few  flakes  in  the  coldest  storms.  The 
streams  are  never  frozen.  Winter  is  only  marked  by  nights 
of  white  frosts,  and  days  of  north  wast  winds,  which  seldom 
last  longer  than  three  days  in  succession,  and  are  followed 
by  south  winds  and  warm  days.    The  trees  are  generally 
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in  leaf  by  the  middle,  of  February,  and  always  by  the  first 
of  March.  Bats  are  hovering  in  the  air  during  the  night 
Fireflies  are  seen  by  the  middle  of  February.  Ear?v  in 
march  the  forests  are  in  blossom.  The  delightful  white 
flowers  of  the  comus  florida,  and  the  brilliant  red  tufts 
of  the  Redbud,  or  cereis  canadensis,  are  unfolded.  The 
margins  of  the  creeks  and  streams  are  perfumed  with  the 
meadow  pink,  or  honeysuckle,  yellow  jessamine,  and  other 
fragrant  flowers.  During  almost  every  night  a  thunder 
storm  occurs.  Cotton  and  corn  are  planted  from  J\ larch 
to  July.  In  these  regions  the  summers  are  uniformly  hof, 
although  there  are  days,  when  the  mercury  rises  as  li  gh 
in  New  England,  as  in  Louisiana.  The  heat,  how  ever,  is 
more  uniform  and  sustained,  commences  much  earlier, 
and  continues  much  later.  From  February  to  September 
thunder  storms  are  common,  often  accompanied  with  se- 
vere thunder,  and  sometimes  with  gales,  or  tornado::,  m 
which  die  trees  of  the  forest  are  prostrated  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  tract  of  country,  which  is  covered*  with  die 
fallen  trees,  is  called  a  '  hurricane.9  The  depressing  *nUu- 
ence  of  the  summer  heat  results  from  its  long  conthuianre, 
*tnd  equable  and  unremitting  tenor,  rather  than  from  the 
intensity  of  its  ardor  at  any  given  time.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  at  all  times  the  unclouded  radiance  of 
the  vertical  sun  of  this  climate  is  extremely.oppressivt. — 
Such  are  the  summers  and  autumns  of  the  southern  divi- 
sions of  this  valley. 

The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  are 
variable,  passing  rapidly  from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  re- 
verse. Near  the  Mississippi,  and  where  there  is  little  to 
vary  the  general  direction  of  the  winds,  they  ordinarily 
blow  three  or  four  days  from  the  north.  In  the  northern 
and  middle  regions,  the  consequence  is  cold  weather,  frost, 
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more  or  less  severe,  and  perhaps'  storm,  with  snow  and 
sleet.  During,  these  days  the  rivers  arfe  covered  with  ice* 
The  opposite  breeze  alternates.  There  is  immediately  a 
bland  and  relaxing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere.  It  becomes 
Warm ;  and  the  red-birds  sing  in  these  days,  in  January 
and  February,  as  far  north,  as  Prairie  du  Chien.  These 
abrupt  and  frequent  transitions  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an 
unfavorable  influence  upon  health.  From  40°  to  36°  the 
livers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  longer  (>r  shorter  pe- 
riod, through  the  winter.  At  St  Louis  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  at  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels, 
between  38°  and  39°,  the  two  rivers  are  sometimes  capable 
of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for  eight  weeks  together. 

Although  the  summers  over  all  this  valley  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  hot,  yet  the  exemption  of  the  country  from 
mountains  and  impediments  to  the  free  course  of  the 
winds,  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  country  has  a  surface  bare  of  forests,  and,  probably, 
Other  unexplained  atmospheric  agents,  concur  to  create, 
during  the  sultry  months,  almost  a  constant  breeze.  It 
Whence  happens,  that  the  air  on  these  wide  prairies  is  ren- 
dered fresh,  and  the  heats  are  tempered,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  is  felt  on  the  ocean. 

There  is  a  circumstance,  pertaining  to  vegetation  in  the 
middle  and  southern  regions  of  this  country,  that  we  have 
not  seen  noticed  by  other  writers,  but  which  we  have  often 
remarked  with  surprise ;  and  it  is,  that  the  same  degree  of 
heat  in  the  spring  does  not  advance  vegetation  as  rapidly, 
as  at  the  north.  We  have  seen  a  brilliant  sun,  and  felt  the 
lassitude  of  the  warm  spring  days  continued  in  succession, 
and  yet  have  remarked  the  buds  to  remain  almost  stationa- 
ry, and  the  developement  of  vegetation  almost  impercepti- 
ble.   The  same  amount  of  heat  at  Quebec  would  have 
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foliase.  and  clothed  the  earth  with 


verdure.* 


Diseases.  A  satisfactory  account  of  the  diseased  of  this 
Valley  would  occupy  more  space,  than  we  have  to  bestow 
upon  the  subject,  and  could  only  be  expected  in  treatises, 
professedly  devoted  to  medicine.  General  remarks  upon 
the  subject  can  only  be  expected  here.  In  such  a  variety 
of  climates  and  exposures — in  a  country  alternately  co- 
vered in  one  point  with  the  thickest  forests,  and  in  another 
spreading  out  into  grassy  plains — in  one  section  having  a 
very  dry,  and  in  another  a  very  humid  atmosphere — and 
having  every  shade  of  temperature,  from  that  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  there  must  necessarily 
be  generated  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  disease,  that 
spring  simply  from  climata  Emigrants  from  the  Atlantic 
country  will  always  find  it  unsafe,  to  select  their  residence 
near  stagnant  waters  and  creeping  bayous,  on  the  rich  and 
heavy  timbered  alluvions.  Yet  these,  from  their  fertility, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  brought  into  cultivation, 
are  the  points  most  frequently  selected.  The  rich  plains 
of  the  Scioto  were  the  graves  of  the  first  settlers.  They 
have  long  since  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  have 
lost  their  character  for  insalubrity.  A  thousand  places  in  the 
West,  which  were  selected  as  residences  by  the  first  immi- 
grants, on  account  of  their  fertility,  and  which  were  at  first 
regarded  as  haunts  of  disease  and  mortality,  have  now*  a 
character  for  salubrity. 

On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the 
Tennessee,  the  Mississippi,  and  its  southern  tributaries,— in 
short,  wherever  the  bottoms  are  wide,  the  forests  deep,  the 
surface  level,  and  sloping  back  from  the  river,  the  vegeta- 

*  For  table  of  climate,  see  Appendix,  table  Ro»  V. 
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tion  rank— wherever  the  rivers  overflow,  and  leave  stag- 
nant waters,  that  are  only  carried  off  by  evaporation — 
wherever  there  are  in  the  bottoms,  ponds,  and  lagoon^,  to 
catch  and  retain  the  rains  and  the  overflow,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  general  maxim,  that  such  positions  will  be 
unhealthy ;  and  more,  or  less  so,  as  more  or  less  of  these 
circumstances  concur.  Wherever  these  causes  of  disease 
exist,  there  is  no  part  of  this  valley,  which  has  not  a  sum* 
mer  of  sufficient  heat  and  duration,  to  quicken  these  causes 
into  fatal  action. 

The  very  rich  and  extensive  alluvial  prairies  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi,  and  of  the  Illinois,  which  are  covered 
with  a  prodigious  growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  generally 
contain  marshy  basins,  small  lakes  and  plashes,  where  thg 
water  from  the  bluffs  and  the  high  lands  is  caught  and 
retained.  They  will  ordinarily  prove  unhealthy,— some 
think,  more  so,  than  the  timbered  country, — until  these 
reservoirs  of  stagnant  waters  are  all  drained,  and  the 
surplus  vegetation  is  burned  off,  or  otherwise  removed 
by  the  progress  of  vegetation.  These  places  strike 
the  eye  delightfully.  Their  openness,  and  exposure 
to  be  swept  by  the  winds,  seemed  to  preclude  them  from 
the  chance  of  sickliness.  Their  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  their  being  at  once  ready  for  the  plough,  held  our  al- 
lurements to  immigrants.  But  there  seems  to  be  in  the 
great  plan  of  Providence  a  scale,  in  which  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  human  condition  are  balanced. — 
Where  the  lands  are  extremely  fertile,  it  seems  to  be  ap- 
pended to  them,  as  a  drawback  to  that  advantage,  that 
they  are  generally  sickly. 

Emigrants  have  scarcely  ever  paused  long  enough,  or 
taken  sufficient  elements  into  the  calculation,  in  selecting 
their  residence,  with  a  view  to  its  salubritv.  When  the 
choice  is  to  be  made,  they  are  often  encumbered  with 
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families,  and  generally  feel  stinted  both  for  time  and  mo- 
ney, and  are  in  a  hurry  to  commence  operations  for  the 
provision  of  their  families.  They  are  apt  to  give  too  little 
weight  to  the  most  important  motive  of  all  which  ought  to 
determine  their  election.  A  deep  bottom,  a  fertile  soil,  a 
position  on  the  margin  of  a  boatabie  or  navigable  stream ; 
these  are  apt  to  be  the  determining  elements  of  their  choice. 
The  heavy  forest  is  levelled.  A  thousand  trees  moulder, 
and  putrify  about  the  cabin.  The  stagnant  waters,  that, 
while  shielded  from  the  action  of  the  sun  by  the  forest,  had 
remained  comparatively  innoxious,  exposed  now  to  *the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  rendered  more  deleterious  by 
being  filled  with  trunks  and  branches  of  decaying  trees, 
and  all  kinds  of  putrid  vegetation,  become  laboratories  of 
miasma,  and  emit  on  every  side  the  seeds  of  disease, — 
When  we  know,  that  such  have  been  precisely  the  circum- 
stances, in  whi^h  a  great  portion  of  the  immigrants  to  the 
western  country  have  fixed  themselves  in  open  cabins,  that 
drink  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  night,  through  a 
hundred  crevices,  in  a  new  and  untried  climate,  under  a 
higher  temperature,  under  the  influence  of  a  new  diet  and 
regimen,  and,  perhaps,  under  the  depressing  fatigue  of  se- 
vere labor  and  exposure ;  need  we  wonder,  that  the  coun- 
try has  acquired  a  general  character  of  unhealthiness  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  southern  and  middle 
regions  of  this  valley,  the  wide,  level  and  heavy  timbered 
alluvions  are  intrinsically  more  or  less  unhealthy.  It  can 
not  be  disguised,  that  in  these  situations,  the  new  resident 
is  subject  -to  bilious  complaints,  to  remitting  fevers,  and 
more  than  all,  to  intermitting  fever,  or  fever  and  ague. — 
This  complaint  is  the  general  scourge  of  the  valley. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  explained  in  different  ways,  and 
by  different  theories,  by  the  people,  that  even  in  the  most 
unfavorable  positions,  on  the  lower  waters  oC  tbfc  Ote>-> « 
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even  the  bayous  of  Arkansas,  or  Red  river,  the  immigrant 
is  not  so  much  exposed,  while  his  cabin  is  still  under  the 
shade  of  the  unbroken  forest  The  most  dangerous  pe- 
riod is,  after  the  trees  have  been  levelled  a  year  or  two, 
and  while  they  are  still  decaying  about  the  dwelling.  This 
well  known  feet  would  seem  to  give  plausibility  to  the  doc- 

#  trine,  that  these  deep  and  grand  forests  feed  their  foliage 
with  an  atmosphere,  that  is  adverse  to  the  life  of  man ;  and 
that  when  the  forests  are  cleared  away,  the  miasma,  the 
noxious  air,  Aat  used  to  be  absorbed  and  devoured  by  the 
redundant  vegetation  and  foliage  of  the  forests,  and  incor- 
porated with  its  growth,  thus  detached  and  disengaged, 
inhaled  by  the  new  residents,  becomes  a  source  of  disease. 
Another  fact,  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  residence,  with 
a  view  to  its  salubrity,  has  been  abundantly  and  unanswer- 
ably proved  by  experience.  It  is,  that  bluffs  on  the  margins 
of  wide  bottoms  and  alluvial  prairies  are  more  unhealthy 
situations,  than  those,  in  the  bottom  or  prairie,  which  they 
overlook.  This  fact  has  been  amply  demonstrated  on  the 
Ohio  bottoms  and  bluffs,  on  the  margins  of  the  alluvial 
prairies  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and,  in  short,  wherever  a 
high  bluff  overlooks  a  wide  bottom'.  The  inhabitants  on 
the  airy  and  beautiful  bluffs,  that  bound  the  noble  prairies 

4  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  in  an  atmosphere,  apparently  so 
pure,  as  to  preclude  all  causes  of  disease,  are  far  more 
subject  to  fever  and  ague,  than  the  people  that  inhabit  be- 
low them  on  the  level  of  the  prairies.  The  same  has  been 
remarked  of  the  Chickasaw  blufls,  fort  Pickering,  or  Mem- 
phis, fort  Adams,  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  bluffs, 
generally,  along  the  great  water  courses.  Yet,  though  such 
is  the  uniform  teaching  of  experience,  so  deceptive  is  the 
salubrious  aspect  of  these  airy  hills,  that  swell  above  the* 
dun  and  murky  air,  that  seems  to  lie,  like  a  mist,  over  the 
wide  bottoms  below  them,  that  most  people,  in  choosing 
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their  residence^  will  be  guided  by  their  senses,  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  experience.  We  know  not,  whether  the  theo- 
ry, by  which  this  fact  is  explained,  is  a  sound  one,  or  not 
It  is  said,  that  the  miasma,  or  noxious  air  from  putrid  ve- 
getation, and  stagnant  water  in  the  swamps  and  bottoms, 
is  specifically  lighter,  than  atmospheric  air;  that,  of  course, 
it  rises  from  the  plains,  and  hovers  over  the  suhimits  of  the 
bluffs,  here  finding  its  level  of  specific  gravity ;  and  "diat, 
were  it  colored,  it  would  be  seen  overlaying  the  purer  strata 
of  air  beneath  it 

The  slopes  of  the  AHeghanies,  the  interior  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  of  Tennessee  and  Indiana,  where  the  forest  is 
cleared  away,  and  the  land  has  been  for  a  sufficient  time 
under  cultivation,  where  it  is  sufficiently  remote  from  stag- 
nant waters — the  high  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri — 
the  dry  pine  wooids  ©f  the  lower  and  southern  country — 
parts  of  the  plains  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas — conside- 
rable portions  of  Alabama  and  Mississippw-and,  gene- 
rally, the  open  country  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  may 
be  considered  as  healthy,  as  any  other  country.  As  a  ge- 
neral remark,  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  more  sub* 
ject  to  bilious  complaints,  than  those  of  the  northern  and 
middle  Atlantic  states;  but,  probably,  not  as  much  so,  as 
those  on  the  sea  board  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states. — 
Bilious  symptoms,  especially  in  the  southern  regions,  are 
apt  to  be  complicated  with  all  forms  of  disease.  Intermit- 
ting fevers  are  common  through  all  the  country,  as  they 
were  even  in  New  England,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  set- 
tlement, and  while  it  was  still  covered  with  forests.  It  is 
seldom  a  severe  disease ;  and  in  most  instances  readily 
yields  to  the  universally  established  modes  of  treatment, 
by  previous  evacuations,  and  bark.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
complicated  with  other  diseases,  and  assumes  a  strongly 
bilious  type;  and  it  is  then  a  formidable  disease  \x\^*. 

VOL.1  § 
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well  known  symptom  of  this  disorder,  that  it  .recurs  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  When  the  links  of  the  associated  chain  of 
disease  are  formed,  if  the  disorder  be  cured,  it  is  apt  to 
recur  again.  All  indisposition  is  apt  to  take  this  form ; 
and  it  has  this  advantage  in  security  against  other  diseases, 
that  when  a  person  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  sub- 
ject to  ague,  whatever  form  of  disease  may  happen  to  as- 
sail him,  it  ultimately  runs  into  the  form  of  ague.  But 
these  agues,  when  often  repeated,  and  long  continued,  gra- 
dually sap  the  constitution,  and  break  down  the  powers  of 
life.  The  person  becomes  enfeebled  and  dropsical.  Ma- 
rasmus, or  what  is  called  4  cachexy,'  ensues.  A  very  com- 
mon result  is,  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  vulgarly  called 
*  an  ague  cake,'  This  order  of  disease  is  most  perceptible 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley. 

In  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  bilious  fevers  are 
apt  to  prevail,  probably  to  a  greater  extent,  than  in  the  At- 
lantic country.  But,  it  is  believed,  they  more  generally 
assume  the  remittent  or  intermittent  form ;  that  they  are 
not  so  frequently  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  that  they  more  readily  yield  to  medicine.  The  con- 
tinued bilious  fever  of  this  country,  as  in  other  countries,  is 
always  a  formidable  disease.  In  the  lower  and  southern 
country,  in  the  heats  of  summer  and  autumn,  when  it  pre- 
vails in  towns  and  compact  villages,  it  often  assumes  a  ma- 
lignant type.  Prevention  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  found  to 
be  better,  than  remedy ;  and  avoidance  of  exposure  to  night 
air,  to  rains,  and  the  direct  and  continued  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  would, 
no  doubt,  prevent  many  of  these  terrible  diseases.  Per- 
sons, especially,  who  are  passing  through  the  process  of 
acclimation,  ought  not  only  to  adopt  this  plan,  but  occa- 
sionally to  take  cathartics,  followed  by  the  use  of  bark*— 
The  grand  remedies  of  the  western  country,  it  is  well 
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known,  are  calomel  and  bark.  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  great  quantities  of  calomel,  that  are  administered, 
equally  by  quacks  and  regular  physicians,  in  adherence  to 
a  system,  that  has  grown  into  a  fashion,  and  which  levels 
all  skill  to  the  mechanical  application  of  a  certain  number 
of  grains  of  that  medicine,  will  eventually  yield  to  a  more 
discriminating  mode  of  practice.  The  present  course  of 
procedure  is  too  often  ruinous  to  the  teeth,  and  even  wheri 
the  patient  is  cured,  must  tend  to  sap  and  break  down  the 
powers  of  life. 

From  the  variable  character  of  the  winters,  and  from 
other  causes,  rheumatism  is  a  common  complaint.  Severe 
colds  and  pneumonic  affections  are  apt  to  prevail  in  the 
winter.  There  is  but  too  much  propriety,  in  calling  the 
two  first  months  of  autumn,  in  many  places  in  the  south, 
4  the  sickly  months.'  But,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  pre* 
valence  of  bilious  affections,  and  the  fever  and  ague,  lung 
consumption  is  a  very  uncommon  disease,  not  often  wit- 
nessed even  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  country*  Fifty  . 
persons  fell  victims  to  this  terrible  destroyer  in  the  Atlantic 
country,  to  one,  that  dies  of  it  here. 

It  is  a  very  trite,  but  true  and  important  remark,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  country  becomes  opened,  cultivated  and  < 
peopled,  in  proportion  as  the  redundance  and  rankness  of 
natural  vegetation  is  replaced  by  that  of  cultivation,  the 
country  becomes  more  healthy.  We  shall  naturally  re- 
mark again  on  the  peculiar  features  of  disease,  in  particu- 
lar sections  of  the  country,  when  we  treat  of  those  sections. 
We  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  in  the  southern  re- 
gions of  this  valley,  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  a  com- 
mon and  troublesome  affection,  called  the  4  bowel  com- 
plaint.' It  is  particularly  fatal  to  children.  When  it  is 
prolonged  to  a  chronic  diarrhoea,  it  is  sometimes  fatal  to 
adults.    It  is  a  very  different  complaint  from  that  di§orderv 
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which  sometimes  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  country,  as  a 
sweeping  epidemic — the  dysentery.  The  latter  is  an  un- 
common disorder  in  this  region. 

Trees  ani>  Shrubs.  It  will  not  be  expected,  that  we 
shall  dwell  on  this  subject,  in  relation  to  this  country,  as 
professed  naturalists.  We  propose  only  to  take  popular 
views  of  the  subject,  which,  after  ail,  wq.  suspect,  are  best 
understood,  most  interesting,  and  most  useful.  We  refer 
those,  who  wish  to  take  more  detailed  and  scientific  views 
of  this  subject,  to  the  writings  of  Bartram,BradburyrPursh, 
Michaux  and  NuttaL  The  following  is  believed  to  be  a 
tolerably  ample  and  exact  enumeration  of  die  trees  and 
shrubs,  that  are  common  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
divisions  of  them  according  to  climate  will  occur  in  the 
account  of  the  regions,  where  they  are  found. 

In  forming  this  catalogue,  we  have  had  to  encounter 
the  common  difficulty  of  selecting  the  Linnaean  names 
from  conflicting  authorities.  It  belongs  to  the  foppery  of 
the  easy  assumption  of  science  in  botany,  as  in  geology, 
that  different  authors  either  create*,  or  adopt  different  no- 
menclatures, as  suits  their  fancy.  We  would  prefer  that 
nomenclature*  by  which  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
longest  known.  It  may  be,  that  there  are  trees  and  shrubs, 
known  in  this  valley,  which  are  not  included  here.  But 
it  is  believed,  that  few,  if  any,  that  are  well  or  familiarly 
known,  are  omitted* 

As  respects  the  divisions  of  these  trees,  that  belong  to 
particular  climates,  we  may  remark,  that  most  of  the  oaks 
and  hickories,  and  the  cotton  wood,  are  common  to  all  the 
climates.  The  white,  or  Norwegian  pine,  is  only  found  in 
the  north  and  northwestern  and  northeastern  regions.  Th« 

*  For  table  of  trets,  plants,  &c.  see  Appendix,  table  Wq.  II. 
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cypress  is  not  often  found  north  of  36*.  Thfe  long  leaved 
pitch  pine,  arid  the  laurel  magnolia,  are  not  often  seen 
north  of  336.    The  live  oak  seldom  extends  north  of  31°. 

On  the  Alleghany,  on  the  waters  of  the  upper  Missis* 
sippi,  between  Rock  river  and  the  falls  of  St  Anthony, 
and  in  some  places  on  the  Illinois,  the  Weymouth,  or  Nor- 
wegian pine — the  white  pine  of  New  England — is  found 
in  all  its  beauty  and  perfection.  It  no  where  has  a  larger 
and  taller  shaft,  or  a  more  beautiful  verdure  of  foliage, 
than  on  the  Alleghany ;  and  it  is  from  the  banks  of  this 
distant  stream,  and,  it  may  be,  from  its  waters  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  that  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  white 
pine  plank  of  the  greatest  clearness  and  beauty.  On  the 
Gasconade,  the  Osage,  and  the  southern  rivers  of  the  Mis- 
-souri,  in  the  mine  country  in  Missouri,  and  from  that  point 
to  the  upper  waters  of  White  river,  and  across  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  common  short  leaved  pitch  pine  is  abundant 
It  is  tall,  straight,  and  of  a  fine  size  for  the  saw  mill 

The  cypress  begins  to  be  seen  on  the  swampy  and  over- 
flowed lands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  is,  along 
with  the  swamp  gum,  the  most  common  tree  in  the  deep 
swamps  from  that  point  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in 
every  respect  a  striking  and  singular  tree.  Under  its  deep 
(shade  arise  a  hundred  curiously  shaped  knobs,  called 
4  cypress  knees.'  They  are  regular,  cone  shaped  protube- 
rances, of  different  heights  and  circumferences,  not  unlike 
tall  and  taper  circular  bee  hives.  We  have  often  remarked 
a  very  small  cypress  sprig,  that  had  started  from  the  apex 
of  one  of  these  cypress  knees;  and  we  believe,  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  found,  that  each  one  of  these  knees  is  the 
natural  matrix  of  the  tree.  The  tree  itself  always  has  a 
buttress,  which  has  the  exact  appearance  of  an  enlarged 
cypress  knee- 


*. 
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These  noble  trees  rear  their  straight  columns  from  ft 
large,  cone  shaped  buttress,  whose  circumference  at  the 
ground  is,  perhaps,  three  times  that  of  the  regular  shaft  of 
the  tree.  This  cone  rises  from  six  to  ten  feet,  with  a  regu- 
lar and  sharp  taper,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  towers 
the  perpendicular  column,  with  little  taper,  after  it  has  left 
the  cone,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  clear  shaft  Very  near 
its  top,  it  begins  to  throw  out  multitudes  of  horizontal 
branches,  which  interlace  with  those  of  the  adjoining  trees, 
and  when  bare  of  leaves,  have  an  air  of  desolation  and 
death,  more  easily  felt,  than  described.  In  the  season  of 
vegetation,  the  leaves  are  short,  fine,  and  of  a  verdure  so 
deep,  as  almost  to  seem  brown,  giving  an  indescribable 
air  of  funereal  solemnity  to  this  singular  tree.  A  cypress 
forest,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent  hills,  with  its  num- 
berless interlaced  arms,  covered  with  this  dark  brown 
foliage,  has  the  aspect  of  a  scaffolding  of  verdure  in  the 
air.  It  grows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickly  swamps,  the  haunts 
of  fever,  musquitos,  moccasin  snakes,  alligators,  and  all 
loathsome  and  ferocious  animals,  that  congregate  far  from 
the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make  common  cause  with 
nature  against  him*  The  cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most 
gloomy,  inaccessible  and  inundated  swamps;  and  south 
of  33°,  is  generally  found  covered  with  the  sable  festoons 
of  long  moss,  hanging,  as  it  seems,  a  shroud  of  mourning 
wreaths  almost  to  the  ground.  It  seemst  to  flourish  best, 
where  water  covers  its  roots  for  half  the  year.  When  it 
rises  from  eight  or  ten  feet  water  of  the  overflow  of  ri  vers, 
the  apex  of  its  buttress  is  just  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut  it 
The  negroes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues,  and  thus  get 
at  the  trunk  above  the  huge  and  hard  buttress,  and  fell 
it  with  comparative  ease.  They  cut  of  the  straight  shaft, 
as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it  to  a  raft,  or  the  nearest 
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high  grounds.  Unpromising,  as  are  the  places  and  th  e 
circumstances  of  its  growth,  no  tree  of  the  country,  where 
it  is  found,  is  so  extensively  useful  It  is  free  from  knobs, 
is  easily  wrought,  and  makes  excellent  planks,  shingle**, 
and  timber  of  all  sorts.  It  is  very  durable,  and  incomparar 
bly  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the  southern  country  of  this 
valley.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  it  inhabits  the 
most  gloomy  and  inaccessible  regions,  which  will  not  come 
info  cultivation  for  ages.  It  will  of  course  have  a  better 
chance,  not  to  share  the  fate  of  the  most  useful  timber  on 
the  valuable  uplands.  The  improvident  axe  soon  render's 
timber  difficult  to  be  procured,  in  a  country  in  the  centre 
of  forests.  All  the  cypress  forests,  however,  that  are  easily 
accessible,  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries, 
have  been  stripped  of  their  timber  by  the  Mississippi  lum- 
berers, who  have  floated  to  New  Orleans  millions  of  feet 
of  this  timber,  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  have  already  created  a  scarcity  of  this  species  on  the 
margin  of  the  Mississippi  There  are,  however,  in  the 
vast  swamps  -of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Red  river,  and 
Florida,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cypress  still  remaining. 

The  next  most  useful  trees  of  this  region  are  the  oaks, 
of  which  there  are  enumerated  in  this  valley  twelve  varie- 
ties ;  and  there  are,  probably,  more  than  that  number.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  upland  white  oak.  It  is  a 
larger  and  handsomer  tree,  than  in  the  Atlantic  country; 
but  is  less  firm,  hard  and  durable.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  swamp  white  oak,  quercus  aqnatica,  which  grows 
of  a  prodigious  height,  size  and  beauty.  There  is  the  black 
oak,  with  large  and  small  leaves ;  the  yellow  oak,  and  the 
post  oak,  growing  on  cold,  level,  wet  and  clayey  lands.  It 
Teceives  its  name  from  the  durability  of  posts  made  of  it 
in  the  ground.    It  is  said  to  be  the  most  durable  timber 

of  the  oak  kind  in  the  upper  country-,  for  bo^xmdsfci^ 
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building.  The  overcup  oak  receives  its  vulgar  name  from 
the  size  of  the  cups  of  its  acorns.  The  Spanish,  willow, 
red  and  black  oaks,  have  nothing  particular  to  distinguish 
them.  The  black-jack  is  a  scrubby  and  small  kind  of  oak, 
growing  on  plashy,  and  cold,  level  lands. 

South  of  31°,  in  the  lower  country  along  the  coast  of 
Florida,  extending  into  the  interior  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
miles,  and  along  the  shore  of  Louisiana,  for  half  that  depth, 
is  the  region  of  the  live  oak,  quercus  sempervirens.  It  is 
not  found  west  of  the  Sabine.  It  is  Hot  a  tall,  but  a  spread- 
ing tree,  with  long  lateral  branches,  looking,  at  a  distance, 
like  an  immense  spread  umbrella.  It  is  a  tree,  extremely 
hard,  compact,  and  difficult  to  cut ;  and  when  green,  is  so 
heavy,  as  to  sink  in  the  water.  It  is  almost  incorrup- 
tible. The  islands  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  famish  this 
tree  in  abundance.  It  is  so  difficult  to  cut  down, 
to  burn,  or  otherwise  clear  from  the  soil,  that  in  these 
islands,  which  have  recently  began  to  be  in  request,  as* 
sugar  lands,  this  tree,  elsewhere  considered  so  valuable  for 
ship  timber,  is  regarded  as  an  incumbrance.  It  is,  indeed, 
valuable  for  its  acorns,  affording  the  finest  range  for  swine. 
The  value  of  this  timber  in  ship  building  is  well  known. 

There  are  enumerated  in  this  country  ten  or  twelve 
varieties  of  the  hickory.  More  than  half  of  these  we  have 
not  seen  in  the  Atlantic  country.  One  of  these  varieties, 
juglans  amara,  vel  porcina,  pignut  hickory,  is  loaded 
with  a  nut,  whose  shell  is, softer,  than  an  acorn,  and  the 
meat  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  yields  a  copious  oil, 
of  use  in  the  finer  kinds  of  painting.  It  is  acrid,  and  bitter 
to  the  taste. 

The  large  walnut  is  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  considerable 
-apple,  and  is  common  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  valley. 

The  peccan  is  found  far  up  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois, 
and  thence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  a  tree  of  beautiful 
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form  and  appearance,  and  the  most  useful  of  the  whole 
class,  except  black  walnut,  for  building  and  for  rails.  Its 
nut  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  dive  shaped,  with  a  shell  com- 
paratively soft.  The  meat  lies  in  two  oblong  lobes,  is 
easily  taken  out  entire,  and  excels  all  other  nuts  in  deli- 
cacy of  flavor.  Unfortunately  it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and 
is  seldom  found  in  the  Atlantic  country,  in  its  original  per- 
fection. 

Black  locust,  acacia  truxeanthos.  This  is  a  common 
and  beautiful  tree  in  the  richer  soils  of  the  valley.  It 
furnishes  a  durable  and  useful  timber  for  rails,  and  other 
purposes,  and  is  beginning  to  he  much  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam  boats,  and  has  been  found  both  stronger 
and  more  durable,  than  any  timber,  that  has  yet  been  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  yield  an  exqui- 
site perfume. 

The  white  flowering  locust  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  the  north. 

The  sugar  maple  is  very  abundant  in  the  northern  and 
middle  regions  of  this  valley.  The  process  of  obtaining 
sugar  from  the  sap  of  this  tree  is  sufficiently  well  known,, 
and  need  not  be  here  described.  There  are  various  dis- 
tricts, where  an  -ample  sufficiency  of  sugar  might  be  made 
for  the  supply  of  a  numerous  population.  In  different  parts 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  it  is 
made,  not  only  for  consumption,  but  for  sale.  The  tree  is 
of  itself,  apart  from  its  uses,  a  most  beautiful  ona  It  is 
one  of  the  first,  that  puts  on  the  livery  of  spring.  The 
seasQn  of  making  it  is  generally  one.  of  festivity  and  high 
holiday.  We  have  tasted  loaf  sugar  refined  from  it,  which 
could  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from  th&t,  made  from  the 
cane.  The  cheapness  of  the  latter  kind,  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  its  growth  in  the  lower  country,  and  the 
diminished  expense  of  transporting  it  to  the  uppsr  states, 

vol.  l  $ 
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in  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  steam  boats,  hat 
diminished  the  demand  for  what  is  called  *  country  sugar?* 
and  the  manufacture  of  it  has  decreased,  since  the  use  of 
steamboats. 

The  black  walnut,  juglans  nigra,  is  a  splendid  tree, 
and  often  grows  to  a  great  size.  lis  nuts  much  resemble 
•those  of  the  white  walnut,  or  what  is  called  *  butter  nutf 
in  the  northern  states.  It  is  much  used  in  the  middle  re- 
gions  of  the  country,  for  ornamental  Wishing  of  houses, 
TOid  cabinet  furniture-,  and  when  rubbed  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion  of  nitric  acid,  can  *e  distinguished  from  mahogany 
only  by  an  experienced  eya 

The  white  walnut  is  abundant    An  extract  of  the  baric 
of  this  tree  furnishes  an  useful  and  common  cathartic. 

The  sycamove  is  the  Jong  of  the  western  forests.  It 
.*  flouri8hes  alike  in  every  part  of  the  valley,  that  we  have 
seea  It  is  the  largest  tree  of  our  woods,  and  rises  in  the 
most  graceful  forms,  with  vast,  spreading,  lateral  branches, 
covered  with  bark  of  a  brilliant  white.  These  hundred, 
white  arms  of  the  sycamore,  interlacing  with  the  branches 
of  the  other  forest  trees,  in  the  rich  alluvions,  where  it  de- 
lights to  grow,  adds  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  gran- 
deur and  beauty  to  the  forest  A  tree  of  this  kind,  near 
Marietta,  measured  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. — 
We  have  seen  one  on  the  Big  Miami,  which  we  thought 
still  larger.  Judge  Tucker,  of  Missouri,  cut  off  a  section 
-of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  sycamore,  and  applied  a  roof  to  it, 
-and  fitted  it  up  for  a  study.  It  was  perfectly  circular,  and 
when  fitted  up  with  a  stove,  and  other  arrangements,  made 
an  ample  and  convenient  apartment  We  saw  this  gigantic 
section  of  a  tree,  conveyed  bn  sleds  prepared  on  purpose, 
and  drawn  by  a  sufficient  number  ctf  oxen  to  its  resting 
place.  It  is  very  common  to  see  this  beautiful  tree,  on  the 
margin  of  risers,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  ^ircumferenoa 
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The  yellow  poplar,  ttd&pifera  telodendron)  is  also  a 
most  splendid  tree,  and  next  in  size  to  the  sycamore.  It 
tears  into 'the  air  a  shaft  of  prodigious  height  and  size,— 
The  leaves  are  of  beautiful  forms.  It  is  a  very  useful  tim* 
her  for  plank  and  rails,  and  all  the  purposes  of  building, 
and  splits  with  great  ease. . 

The  cotton  wood  is,  probably,,  more  abundant  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  whole  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Missouri,  St  Francis,.  White  river,  Arkansas  and 
Red  river,  than  any  other  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  poplar  / 
class,  and  in  appearance  between  the  Balm  of  Gilead  and 
the  Lombardy  poplar.  It  is  a  noble  and  lofty  forest  treer 
and  sometimes  vies  with  the  sycamore  itself  for  predomi- 
nance in  size  and  grandeur.  It  is  of  singular  beauty,  when 
its  foliage  is  but  partly  unfolded  in  the  spring.  We  have 
seen  these  trees,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Red  river,  twelve 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  there  are  single  trees,  that  will  make 
a  thousand  rails*  When  they  are  cut  in  the  winter,  the 
moment  the  axe  penetrates  the  centre  of  the  tree,  there 
gushes  out  a  stream  of  water,  or  sap ;  and  a  single  tree 
will  discharge  gallons.  On  the  sand  bars  and  islands  of 
the  rivers,  wherever  the  alluvial  earth  begins  to  deposite, 
there  springs  up  a  growth  of  cotton  wood,  the  young  trees 
standing  so  thick,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  a  bird  to  fly 
among  them,  and  having,  to  a  person  passing  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  river,  a  singular  appearance  of  regularity, 
as  though  they  had  been  put  out  to  ornament  a  pleasure 
ground.  The  popular  name,  'cotton  wood,'  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance,  that  soon  after  its  foliage  is  un- 
folded, it  flowers,  and  when  the  flowers  fall,  it  scatters  on  the 
ground  a  downy  matter,  exactly  resembling  short,  ginned 
cotton  in  feeling  and  appearance. 

Catalpa.  Some  have  undertaken  to  say,  that  this  is  not 
a  tree  indigenous  to  the  country.    For  our  part,  we  have 
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no  question  on  the  subject  We  have  seen,  eta  the  waters 
Hear  cape  Girardeau,  catalpas  much  older  than  the  settle- 
ments of  the-  whites  in  this  valley.  We  have  Seen  them, 
Ibelow  the  chalk  banks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  a  very  large  size,  and  evidently  of  natural  growth* 
It  is  a  tree,  beautiful  from  the  great  size  and  peculiar  shape 
and  deep  green  of  its  foliage.  When  in  blossom,  its  rounded 
top  is  a  tuft  of  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  unequalled 
fragrance,  One  tree  in  full  flower  fills  the  atmosphere  for 
&  considerable  circumference  round  it,  with  its  delicious 
odors.  For  the  gracefulness  of  its  form,  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  foliage,  and  the  rich  and  ambrosial  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  and  for  the  length  and  various  forms  of  its  knife 
shaped,  pendant  seed  capsules  two  feet  in  length,  we  have 
fceen  no  ornamental  tree,  which  in  our  view  equals  the 
fcatalpa. 

*  Magnolia  grandifiord.  Bartram  and  others,  by  over- 
fating  the  beauty  of  this  tree,  have  caused,  that  when 
Strangers  first  behold  it,  their  estimation  of  it  falls  too  low. 
It  has  been  described,  as  a  very  large  tree.  We  have 
seen  it  in  Florida,  where  Bartram  saw  it  We  have  seen 
it  in  its  more  congenial  position  for  full  developement,  the 
rfch  alluvions  of  Louisiana;  and  we  have  never  seen  it 
compare  with  the  sycamore,  the  cotton  wood,  or  even  the 
ash,  in  point  of  size.  It  is  sometimes  a  tall  tree ;  often 
graceful  in  form ;  but  ordinarily  a  tree  of  fourth  or  fifth 
fate  in  point  of  comparative  size  in  the  forest,  where  it 
grows.  Its  bark  is  smooth,  whitish,  very  thick,  and  some- 
thing- resembles  that  of  the  beech.  The  wood  is  s,oft,  and 
for  aught  we  know,  useless.  The  leaves  strongly  resem- 
ble those  of  the  orange  tree,  except  in  being  larger,  thicker, 
and  having  a  hoary  yellowish  down  upon  the  under  side. 
The  upper  side  has  a  perfect  verdure,  and  a  feel  of  smooth- 
ness, as  if  it  was  oiled.    The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pure 
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white,  nearest  resembling  the  northern  pond  lily,  nymphea 
Ddorata,  though  not  so  beautiful ;  and  are,  ordinarily,  about 
.twice  the  size.  The  fragrance,  is  indeed,  powerful,  but 
to  us  rather  sickly  and  offensive.  We  have  felt,  and  we 
have  heard  others  complain  of  feeling  a  sensation  of  faint- 
ness,  in  going  into  a  room,  where  the  chimney  place  was 
filled  with  these  flowers.  The  tree  continues  to  put  forth 
flowers  for  two  months  in  succession,  and  seldom  displays 
many  at  a  time.  We  think,  few  have  been  in  habits  of 
examining  flowering  trees  more  attentively,  than  ourselves, 
and  we  contemplated  this  tree  for  years  in  the  season  of 
flowers.  Instead  of  displaying,  as  has  been  represented, 
a  cone  of  flowers,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  tree  in  flower, 
which  did  not  require  some  attention  and  closeness  of 
inspection,  to  discover  where  the  flowers  were  situated 
among  thq  leaves.  We  have  not  been  led  to  believe,  that 
others  possessed  the  sense  of  smell  more  acutely,  than  our- 
selves. In  advancing  from  points,  where  these  trees  were 
not,  to  the  pine  forest,  on  the  water  courses  of  which  they 
are  abundant,  we  have  been  warned  of  our  approach  to 
them  by  the  sense  of  smell,  at  a  distance  of  something 
more  than  half  a  mile ;  and  we  question,  if  any  one  ever 
perceived  the  fragrance  much  farther,  except  by  the  imagi- 
nation. The  magnolia  is  a  striking  tree,  and  an  observer, 
who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  would  remark  it,  as  such. — 
But  we  have  been  unable  to  conceive,  whence  the  extrava- 
gant misconceptions,  respecting  the  size,  number,  fragrance 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers  had  their  origin. 

There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  among  the  laurels  of  the 
magnolia  tribe,  some  of  which  have  smaller  flowers,  than 
those  of  the  grandiflora,  but  much  more  delicate,  and 
agreeably  fragrant  A  beautiful  evergreen  of  this  class  is 
covered  in  autumn  with  berries  of  an  intense  blackness, 
and  we  remarked  them  in  great  numbers  about  St  Francis- 
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title.  The  holly  is  a  well  known  and  beautiful  tree  of  thkr 
class.  But  that  onef  which  has  struck  us,  as  being  the 
handsomest  of  tb*  family,  is  the  laurel  almond,  laurus 
ceramt8,Qd  CaroUrrierms.  It  is  not  a  large  tree.  Its  leaves 
strongly  resemble  these  of  die  peach  y  and  it  preserves  a  most 
pleasing  green  through  the  winter.  Its  flowers  yield  a  de- 
fickms  perfume.  It  grows  in  families  of  ten  or  fifteen  trees 
m  a  cluster.  Planters  of  taste  in  the  valley  of  Red  river, 
where  it  is  common,  select  the  place  of  their  dwelling 
amidst  a  cluster  of  these  trees. 

Bais  4? ate;  maclura  aurantica—bow  wood— -is  a  stri- 
king and  beautiful  tree,  found  on  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Washita,  the  middle  regions  of  Arkansas,  and  occasionally 
fen  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana.  It  inhabits  a  very 
limited  region ;  and  we  do  not  know,  that  it  is  native  else- 
where. It  has  large  and  beautiful  leaves,  in  form  and  ap- 
pearance between  those  of  the  orange  tree  and  catalpa; 
and,  taken  altogether,  is  a  tree  of  extraordinary  beauty. — 
It  bears  a  large  fruit,  of  most  inviting  appearance,  and  re- 
sembling a  very  large  orange.  Tempting  as  it  is  in  aspect, 
it  is  the  apple  of  Sodom  to  the  taste.  Most  people  consider 
it  the  most  splendid  of  all  forest  trees.  We  never  saw  it 
in  the  flowering  season.  There  is  a  solitary  tree,  growing 
in  a  garden  in  St  Louis.  It  was  there  sheltered  by  a  wall  j, 
and  we  do  not  know,  if  it  would  flourish  in  a  situation  so 
northern,  without  protection  of  that  kind.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  one  beautiful  tree  growing  near  Natchitoches, 
apparently  native  there.  It  is  said,  there  is  no  other  within 
a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  wood  is  as  yellow,  as  that 
of  fustic,  and  yields  a  similar  die.  It  is  hard,  heavy,  du- 
rable, and  so  elastic,  as  to  receive  its  French  name  from 
the  circumstance,  that  all  the  southwestern  savages  use  it 
for  bows.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  wood  more  incorruptible, 
than  live  oak,  mulberry,  or  even  cedar.    We  were  invited 
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4to  visit  die  hulk  of  a  steam  boat,  buik  above  the  raft  on 
Red  river,  whose  timbers  were  entirely  of  this  wood. 

China  tree.  This  is  a  tree  more  cultivated  in  the  south- 
era  regions  of  this  valley,  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree, 
than  any  other.  It  has  fine,  long,  spiked  leaves,  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  set  in  corresponding  pairs  tmeach 
aide  of  a  stem  two  feet  long.  The  verdure  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  deep  in  nature.  In  the  flowering  season,  the 
top  is  one  tuft  of  blossoms,  in  color  and  fragrance  resem* 
bling  the  lilac,  except  that  the  tufts  are  larger.  It  holds 
In  flower  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  most  rapid 
growth  of  any  known  in  our  country.  These  trees,  planted 
out  in  a  village,  in  a  few  years  completely  embower  it; 
and  from  the  intenseness  of  their  verdure,  they  impart  a 
delightful  freshness  to  the  landscape,  in  that  sultry  climate. 
After  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn,  die  tree  is  still 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  reddish  berries,  of  the  size  of 
haws,  that  give  it  the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of 
remaining  in  flower.  Robins  immigrate  to  this  region  in 
the  latter  part  of  winter,  settle  on  these  trees  in  great  num- 
bers, and  feed  on  the  berries.  They  possess  an  intoxica- 
ting, or  narcotic  quality;  and  the  robins,  sitting  on  the 
trees  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  may  be  killed  with  a  stick 
The  bark  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  vermifuge. 

Dog  wood,  eartms  fiorida.  Redbud,  cercis  Camden- 
Jt&  These  are  both  of  an  intermediate  size,  between 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  former  has  a  beautiful,  heart  shaped 
and  crimped  lea£  and  an  umbrella  shaped  top.  It  covers 
itself  in  spring  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant  white  flowers, 
and  in  autumn  with  berries  of  a  fine  scarlet  The  latter 
is  the  first  shrub  that  is  seen  in  blossom  en  die  Ohio.  The 
shrub  is  then  a  complete  surface  of  blossoms,  resembling 
those  of  the  peach  tree,  and  a  stranger  would  take  it,  at 
that  time,  lobe  that  tree.    Thp  shrobs  »re  dispersed  every 
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where  in.  the  woods ;  and  in  descending  the  Ohio  early  in 
the  spring,  these  masses  of  brilliant  flowers  contrast  de- 
lightfully with  the  general  brown  of  the  forest  The  first 
time  that  the  voyager  descends  this  river,  the  redbud  im- 
parts a  charm  to  the  landscape,  that  he  will  never  forget 
These  two  are  at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  dogwood, 
especially,  is  found,  every  where  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico ;  and,  seen  through  the  forests,  in  blossom, 
is  far  more  conspicuous  for  its  flowers,  than  the  magnolia. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  dog  wood  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  quinquinas.  Its  bark  is  certainly  a  power- 
ful restorative,  in  cases  of  die  ague. 

Pawpaw,  annena  triloba*,  ficus  Indicus.  This,  in  our 
view,  is  the  prince  of  wild  fruit  bearing  shrubs.  The  leaves 
are  long,  of  a  rich  appearance,  and  green,  considerably  re- 
sembling the  smaller  leaves  of  tobacco.  The  stem  is 
straight,  white,  and  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In  fact,  we  have 
seen  no  cultivated  shrub  so  ornamental  and  graceful,  ad 
the  pawpaw.  The  fruit  closely  resembles  a  cucumber, 
having,  however,  a  more  smooth  and  regular  appearanca 
When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow.  There  are  generally 
from  two  to  five  in  a  cluster.  A  pawpaw  shrub,  hanging 
full  of  fruits,  of  a  size  and  weight  so  disproportioned  to  the 
stem,  and  from  under  long  and  rich  looking  leaves  of  the 
same  yellow  with  the  ripened  fruit,  and  of  an  African  luxu- 
riance of  growth,  is  to  us  one  of  the  richest  spectacles,  that 
we  have  ever  contemplated,  in  the  array  of  the  woods.— 
The  fruit  contains  from  two  to  six  seeds,  like  those  of  the 
tamarind,  except  that  they  are  double  the  size.  The  pulp 
of  the  fruit  resembles  egg  custard  in  consistence  and  ap- 
pearanca It  has  the  same  creamy  feeling  in  fiie  mouth, 
and  unites  the  taste  of  eggs,  cream,  sugar  and  spice.  It 
is  a  natural  costard,  too  lwcious  for  the  relish  of  most 
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people.  The  fruit  is  nutricious,  and  a  great  resource  to 
the  savages.  So  many  whimsical  and  unexpected  tastes 
are  compounded  in  it,  that,  it  is  said,  a  person  of  the  most 
hypochondriac  temperament  relaxes  to  a  smile,  when  he 
tastes  pawpaw  for  the  first  time. 

Persimon,  dyospyros  Virginiana.  From  the  body  of 
this  tree,  which  resembles  that  of  a  mazzard  cherry,  when 
pierced,  exudes  a  copious  gum,  not  unlike  gum  Arabic  in 
appearance.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  wild  black 
cherry.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  horse  plumb- 
When  green,  it  is  astonishingly  astringent  It  is  only  ri- 
pened by  the  frost  of  winter.  There  are  varieties  in  its 
size,  from  low  shrubs  to  considerable  trees.  When  the 
small  blue  persimon  is  thoroughly  ripened,  it  is  even 
sweeter  than  the  fig,  and  is  to  us  a  delicious  fruit  If  the 
best  kinds  were  cultivated,  and  purchased  from  beyond 
the  seas,  it  would  probably  be  much  more  known,  and 
used,  than  it  now  is. 

Wild  plumbs.  The  Chickasaw  plumb  is  common  from 
34°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  ripens  early  in  June.  Prairie  plumbs  are  most 
abundant  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  on  the  hazle  prairies. 
They  are  of  various  sizes  and  flavors.  Their  general  co- 
lor is  reddish,  and  their  flavor  tart  Some  of  them  are 
large  and  delicious.  For  an  experiment  of  the  yield,  two 
bushels  were  gathered  from  one  tree.  In  places  they  are 
found  In  inconceivable  quantities,  the  surface  of  acres  be* 
ing  red  with  them.  The  yellow  Osage  plumb  of  this  class, 
when  the  better  kinds  are  cultivated,  are  among  the  most 
delicious  plumbs,  ive  have  eaten.  So  rich  and  delightful 
a  fruit,  and  so  easily  cultivated,  well  deserves  to.be  trans- 
planted to  the  Atlantic  country. 

Crab  apple,  pyrus  coronaria.  In  the  middle  regions 
of  the  valley,  on  prairies  of  a  particular  &«^\ffo^^^ 

vol.  i.  1Q 
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are  great  tracts,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  mat  of  crab 
apple  shrubs.  The  form,  color  dnd  fragrance  of  the  blos- 
soms are  precisely  that  of  the  blossoms  of  the  cultivated 
apple  tree.  When  the  southern  breeze  comes  over  a  large 
tract  of  these  shrubs  in  full  blossom,  it  is  charged  with  a 
concentrated  fragrance  almost  too  strong  to  be  grateful.— 
They  are  useful  as  stocks,  in  which  ,the  cultivated  apple  and 
pear  tree  may  be  engrafted  Their  fruit,  when  properly 
prepared,  makes  the  finest  of  cider  y  and  the  apple  is  much 
used,  as  a  preserve. 

Mulberry.  There  are  said  to  be  two  species  in  die 
country;  the  white,  and  the  black.  We  have  never  seen 
the  white  indigenous ;  but  have  so  often  heard  it  asserted 
to  exist,  as  a  native,  that  we  are  compelled  to  credit  it — 
The  common  mulberry  is  the  black,  and  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  valley,  that  we  have  seea  In  some  places,  it 
constitutes  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  timber.  We 
have  seen  whole  groves  of  small  and  young  trees,  appa- 
rently in  the  right  stage  to  be  useful  for  feeding  the  silk 
worm.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  that  the  worm 
thrives  on  these  leaves,  and  that  die  product  is  of  good 
jquality.  The  wide  diffusion,  and  the  great  prevalence  of 
the  mulberry,  the  general  temperature  of  the  valley,  and 
the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people,  clearly  indicate  to 
them,  that  this  country  ought  to  devote  itself  extensively  to 
the  making  of  silk. 

In  this  country  of  forests,  and  where  there  are  such  num- 
bers and  varieties  of  trees,  we  might  select  many  other 
interesting  ones  for  description  ^  perhaps  some  of  them 
more  so,  than  those,  which  we  have  here  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. The  necessary  brevity  of  our  limits  forbids  our 
enlarging.  From  Michaux  we  learn,  that  <mr  trees  are 
larger,  taller,  and  more  of  them  useful  for .  timber,  than 
those  of  Europe.    The  forest  has  a  general  physiognomy, 
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an  aspect  of  luxuriance,  which  discriminates  it  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  from  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains.  We  may  add,  that  to  us  the  varieties  of  trees 
of  the  same  class  appear  to  l>e  more  numerous.  We  ap- 
prehend, (hat  most  of  the  trees  of  that  region  are  found 
here,  while  a  number  of  the  trees  here  are  peculiar  to  this 
valley.  Trees  of  the  same  class  here  are  inferior  to  those, 
that  are  there,  for  the  same  uses,  as  timber.  They  are  less 
tough,  elastic  and  durable.  We  may  add,  that  the  pine 
forests  of  the  south  contain  countless  millions  of  tall  and 
straight  pines,  and  would  furnish,  without  sensible  diminu- 
tion, masts  and  spars  for  all  the  navies  in  the  world. 

Vines  and  Creepers.  The  common  grape  vine,  vitis 
sylvestris,  is  diffused  through  all  the  climates.  Nothing 
is  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller  in  this  country,  as 
soon  as  he  enters  on  the  richer  lands,  as  to  see  vines,  often 
of  a  prodigious  size,  that  are  perpendicularly  attached  at  the 
top  to  branches,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  from  the  ground ;  'and 
at  a  great  lateral  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It 
is  a  standing  puzzle  to  a  young  man,  first  brought  into 
these  woods,  to  task  his  ingenuity,  by  putting  him  to  ac- 
count for  the  manner,  in  which  a  vine,  perhaps  nearly  of 
the  size  of  the  human  body,  has  been  able  to  rear  itself 
to  such  a  height  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt,  that 
the  vine  in  this  case  is  coeval  with  the  tree;  that  the  tree, 
as  it  grew,  reared  the  vine ;  and,  that  the  vine  receded  from 
the  trunk,  with  the  projection  of  the  lateral  branch,  until, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  singular  appearance  is  presented. 
In  many  places,  half  the  trees  in  a  bottom  are  covered  with 
these  vines.  In  tl\p  deep  forests,  on  the  hills,  in  the  bar- 
rens, in  the  hazle  prairies,  and  in  the  pine  woods,  every 
form  and  size  of  the  grape  vine  presents  itself  We  pre- 
snme,  there  is  no  scientific  and  complete  fa*m^to&TO&. 
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arrangement  of  these  vines.    The  most  obvious  popular 
division  of  theiri  follows. 

Winter  grape.  We  suppose  this  to  be  the  vine  above 
mentioned — the  large  vine,  that  so  generally  clings  to  the 
trees  in  the  alluvial  forests.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  of 
a  fine,  rich  green  -r  intermediate,  between  the  size  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cultivated  grape,  and  the  fox  grape.  They 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest  Proba- 
bly, not  one  in  fifty  of  them  bears  any  fruit  at  all  The 
fruit,  when  produced,  is  a  small  circular  berry,  not  unlike 
the  wild  black  cherry.  It  is  austere,  sour  and  unpleasant, 
until  it  has  been  mellowed  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  But  it 
is  said,  when  fermented  by  those,  who  have  experience 
in  the  practice,  to  make  a  tolerable  wine* 

Summer  grape,  vitis  cestiva.  .  We  have  never  seen  it  in 
deep  bottoms.  It  is  found  on  the  rolling  barrens,  and  the 
hazle  prairies.  It  has  a  larger  leaf,  than  the  former  vine ; 
and  the  wood  of  the  vine  is  finely  colored  of  a  blueish  pur- 
ple. The  grape  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  winter 
grape,  is  ripe  in  the  first  month  in  autumn,  and  when  ma- 
tured under  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  is  a  pleasant  fruit 
It  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  but  is  too  dry  a  grape 
to  be  pressed  for  wine. 
*  June  grape,  vitis  vernalis.  This  is  a  small,  sweet  grape, 
found  on  the  islands  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois, x 
that  ripens  in  June.  We  have  seen  the  vine ;  but  have 
never  tasted  the  fruit  It  is  said  to  be  the  grape,  of  which 
the  French,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  establishment  in 
this  country,  used  to  make  wine.  Various  animals  prey 
upon  it ;  and  it  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  country. 

Parsley  leaved  water  grape,  vitis  aquatica.  We  have 
never  seen  this  vine  in  bearing. 

Fox  grape,  vitis  riparia,  is  of  the  same  size,  form  and 
quality  with  the  same  species  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains.    It  is  very  uncommon. 
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Muscadine  grape,  viUs  verrucosa.  This  vine  strongly 
designates  climate.  It  is  seldom  seen  north  of  34°.  South 
of  that,  it  becomes  abundant  It  is  found  in  the  deep  allu- 
vial forests,  clinging  to  the  tall  trees!  The  vine  is  smooth, 
and  of  a  fine  olive  green ;  and  the  leaves  are  smaller,  than 
those  of  the  cultivated  grape.  The  fruit  grows  in  n#re 
sparse  clusters,  than  those  of  other  grapes.  Like  other 
fruits,  they  fall,  as  they  ripen,,  and  furnish  a  rich  treat  to 
bears,  and  other  animals,  that  feed  on  them.  The  grape 
is  of  the  size  of  a  plumb ;  of  a  fine,  purple  black ;  with  a 
thick,  tough  skin,  tasting  not  unlike  the  rind  of  an  orange. 
The  pulp  is  deliriously  s^eet,  but  is  reputed  unwhole- 
some 

Fine  woods  grape.  In  ignorance  of  its  proper  designation, 
we  shall  call  it  mUs  humttior,  from  its  habit  of  creeping  on 
the  ground.  It  is  agreed,  that  there  are  varieties  of  this 
fine  grape,  which,  from  the  frequent  burning  of  the  pine 
woods,  is  becoming  uncommon.  It  is  surprising,  how 
little  curiosity  has  been  excited,  even  where  it  grows,  by 
this  rich  fruit  It  has  a  slender,  blueish  purple  vine,  that 
runs  on  the  ground  among  the  grass.  It  ripens  in  the 
month  of  June ;  is  large,  cone  shaped,  transparent,  with 
four  seeds,  reddish  purple ;  and  is  a  fine  fruit  for  eating. 
<  On  the  sandy  plains  at  the  sources  of  Arkansas  and 
Red  river,  the  gentlemen  of  Long's  expedition  concur  with 
hunters  and  travellers,  that  we  have  heard  relate,  that  they 
found  large  tracts  of  sand  plain,  from  which  grew  a  grape, 
which,  we  infer  from  the  description,  to  be  of  the  same 
species  of  the  pine  woods  grape.  They  have  described 
the  clusters  to  be  large  and  delicious;  and  that  the  sand, 
drifting  about  them,  covers  up  the  redundant  vegetation, 
performing  the  best  operation  of  pruning  on  the  vine.  The 
sun,  too,  strongly  reflected  from  a  surface  of  sand,  must 
have  a  powerful  influence  to  mature  them.    It  \*  ^tiB&vVt\&> 
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that  some  part  of  the  admiration,  which  has  been  felt,  in 
seeing  such  sterile  tracts  covered  with  these  abundant  and 
rich  clusters,  and  the  high  zest,  with  which  they  were  de- 
voured, may  have  beftn  owing  to  the  surprise  of  finding 
such  a  phenomenon  in  contrast  with  a  white  and  moving 
sand,  and  eating  the  fruit  under  associations  created  by 
hunger  and  thirst 

The  universal  diffusion  of  such  numbers  and  varieties 
of  the  vine,  would  seem  to  indicate  this  valley  to  possess 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  It  would 
be  an  experiment,  it  would  appear,  well  worth  the  trial,  to 
engraft,  or  bud  every  variety-of  the  cultivated  grape  on 
the  stocks  of  each  erf*  these  native  varieties.  It  is  possible, 
that  the  exotics  might  thus  be  at  once  acclimated ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely,  that  changes  might  be  produced  in  them 
favorable  to  their  enduring  die  climate,  and  to  their  flavors 
and  vinous  properties. 

Bignonia  radieans  is  a'creeper,  beautiful  for  its  foliage 
and  flowers.  It  has  a  vine  of  a  grayish  white  color,  and 
long  and  delicate  spike  shaped  leaves  in  alternate  sets.  It 
climbs  the  largest  trees  in  preference,  mounts  ta  their  sum- 
mits, and  displays  a  profusion  of  large,  trumpet  shaped 
flowers,  of  flame  color.  Planted  near  a  house,  in  two  or 
three  seasons  a  single  vine  will  cover  a  roof,  throwing  its 
fibrous  and  parasitic  roots  so  strongly  under  die  shingles, 
as  to  detach  them  from  the  roof 

.  Ivy.  There  are  varieties  of  this  creeper.  Every  tra- 
veller in  the  rich  alluvions  has  been  impressed  with  the 
spectacle,  exhibited  there,  of  the  thousands  of*  large  and 
lofty  columns  of  the  cotton  wood,  wreathed  from  the  ground 
to  the  branches  with  an  architectural  drapery  of  this  deep 
verdure.  We  have  seen  huge  trunks  of  dead  trees  so  or- 
namented. It  is  one  of  those  charms  of  nature,  that  never 
tire  an  the  eye,    It  is  thus,  that  nature  ornaments  the  pil- 
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lars  of  her  great  temple,  to  fit  it  to  inspire  delight  and 
adoration  in  the  solitary  worshipper. 

Supple-jack.  We  have  first  remarked  this  creeper  in 
about  latitude  3&°.  The  vine  resembles  that  of  the  mus- 
cadine grape;  hut  the  olive  color  is  deeper.  It  is  well 
known  to  attach  itself  so  strongly  to  the  shrub  it  en- 
twines, as  to  cause  those  curious  spiral  curves,  and  inner 
flattenings,  that  give  its  singularity  and  value  to  the  supple* 
jack  cane.  The  foliage  of  the  vine  is  an  exact  copy  in 
miniature  of  that  of  the  China  tree.  The  richness  of  its 
verdure,  the  impervious  thickness  of  its  dark  green  foliage, 
and  the  profusion  of  deep  black  berries,  with  which  it  is 
covered,  would  render  it  a  beautiful  creeper,  with  whicfy 
to  cover  a  pavilion,  or  a  piazza. 

There  is  a  creeper,  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by 
travellers  or  botanists,  and  which,  indeed,  we  have  not 
often  seen  ourselves,  and  then  only  on  the  margin  of  die 
Mississippi,  between  New  Madrid  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas.  Its  vine  and  foliage  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  the  supple-jack.  We  never  saw  it  climbing  shrubs  more 
than  ten  feet  in  height  The  flowers  were  long  and  rich 
tufted  wreaths,  on  small,  flexile,  twiny  stems,  and  much 
resembling  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  pea.  They  were 
gathered  for  the  garnishing  of  the  chimney  places  of  the 
cabins ;  and  we  have  seen  no  flowers,  that  exceeded  them 
in  splendor  and  beauty. 

.The  rich  alluvial  districts  of  the  lower  country  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are  tangled  with  creepers,  of 
various  kinds,  foliage  and  forms.  Some  of  them  are  an- 
nual, and  some  perennial  Many  of  them,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  are  non-deecripts. 

Cane,  arundo  gigantea,  vd  myegia  macrosperma. — 
Some  assert,  that  the  low  and  bastard  cane  and  the  taU 
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reed  cane  are  of  the  same  species,  and  differ  only  in  size 
and  height  Others,  and  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion,  assert, 
that  they  are  varieties.  Every  one  has  seen  this  reed  in 
the  form,  in  which  it  is  used  for  angling  rods.  It  grows 
on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Red 
river,  from  fifteen  to.  thirty  feet  in  height  We  have  seen 
some,  in  these  rich  soils,  that  would  almost  vie  in  size  with 
the  bamboo.  The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green — long, 
narrow  and  dagger  shaped,  not  unlike  those  of  Egyptian 
millet  It  grows  in  equidistant  joints,  perfectly  straight, 
almost  a  compact  mass ;  and  to  us,  in  winter  especially, 
k  *.  rich*  tooitag  .eg****,,  fe.  we  have  J?JL 
The  smallest  sparrow  would  find  it  difficult  to  fly  among 
it ;  and  to  see  its  ten  thousand  stems,  rising  almost  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  and  to  look  at  the  impervious  roof 
of  verdure,  which  it  forms  at  its  top,  it  has  the  aspect  of 
being  a  solid  layer  of  vegetation.  A  man  could  not  make 
three  miles  in  a  day  through  a  thick  cane  brake.  It  is  the 
chosen  resort  of  bears  and  panthers,  which  break  it  down, 
and  make  their  way  into  it,  as  a  retreat  from  man.  It  in- 
dicates a  dry  soil,  above  the  iriurtdation,  and  of  the  richest 
character.  The  ground  is- never  in  better  preparation  for 
maize,  than  after  this  prodigious  mass  *df  vegetation  is  first 
eut  down,  and  burned.  When  the  cane  has  been  cut,  and 
is  so  dried,  as  that  it  will  burn,  it  is  an  amusement  of  high 
holiday  to  the  negroes,  to  set  fire  to  a  cane  Wake,  thus  pre- 
pared. The  rarefied  air  in  the  hollow  compartments  of 
the  cane  bursts  them  with  a  report,  not  much  inferior  to 
a  discharge  of  musketry ;  and  the  burning  of  a  cane  brake 
makes  the  noise  of  a  conflicting  army,  in  which  thousands 
of  muskets  are  continually  discharging.  This  beautiful 
vegetable  is  generally  asserted  to  have  a  life  of  five  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  if  it  has  grown  undisturbed, 
it  produces  an  abundant  crop  of  seed?  with  heads  very  like 
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those  of  broom  com    The  seeds  are  farinaceous,  and  said 
to  be  not  much  inferior  to  wheat,  for  which  the  Indians, 
and  occasionally  the  first  settlers,  have  substituted  it    No 
prospect  so  impressively  shows  the  exuberant  prodigality 
of  nature,  as  a  thick  cane  brake.    Nothing  affords  such  a 
rich  and  perennial  range  for  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  rl  he 
butter,  that  is  made  from  the  cane  pastures  of  this  region, 
is  of  the  finest  kind.    The  seed  easily  vegetates  in  any 
rich  soiL    It  rises  from  the  ground,  like  the  richest  aspara- 
gus, with  a  large  succulent  stem ;  and  it  grows  six  feet 
high,  before  the  body  hardens  from  this  succulency  and. 
tenderness.    No  other  vegetable  could  furnish  a  fodder  so 
rich,  or  abundant;  nor,  in  our  view,  does  any  other  agri- 
cultural project  so  strongly  call  for  a  trial,  as  the  annual 
sowing  of  cane,  in  regions  too  northern  for  it  to  survive 
the  winter.    We  suppose,  this  would  be  in  latitude  39°. 

Gooseberry.  All  its  varieties  are  seen  indigenous  in  all 
parts  of  this  valley.  It  grows  to  a  great  height  and  size  in 
the  middle  regions,  and  covers  itself  with  fruit  We  have 
jseen  in  Missouri  a  goosebeny  hedge,  of  a  height,  com- 
pactness and  thorny  imperviousness,  to  turn  all  kinds  or 
animals.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  attaining  its  full 
size  in  three  or  four  years. 

Privet     This  beautiful  ornamental  shrub,  too  well 

known,  to  need  description,  is  indigenous  to  various  parts 

of  the  valley.    When  clipped,  it  forms  a  compact  wall  of 

verdure,  like  the  box,  used  for  the  same  purposes  at  the 

.north. 

Hazle  bu&.  Immense  tracts  of  the  prairies  are  covered 
with  this  bush ;  and  the  nuts  are  fine  and  abundant 

The  whortleberry  is  not  so  common,  as  in  the  Atlantic 
country ;  but,  where  it  does  grow,  is  of  great  size.  They 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  in  fuH  perfection,  at  the 

voi*  x.  11 
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bases  of  the  flint  knobs,  ia  the  St  Francis  country,  and 
along  the  upper  courses  of  White  river. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  red  raspberry ;  but  it  is  said 
to  grow,  of  fine  size  and  flavor,  from  the  middle  to  the 
northern  regions  of  the  valley. 

Blackberries,  high  and  creeping,  are  found  in  prodigious 
abundance,  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

The  prairies,  in  many  places,  in  the  season,  are  red 
with  fine  strawberries. 

For  the  rest,  the  fruit  bearing  shrubs  and  plants  do  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  country.  With 
the  exception  of  the  strawberry  and  blackberry,  they  are 
not  so  common  here,  as  there. 

Herbs,  Grasses  and  Flowering  Plants.  The  uni- 
versal, indigenous  grass  of  this  country,  in  all  its  climates 
and  extent,  covering  the  millions  of  acres  of  the  prairies, 
is  what  is  commonly  called  prairie  grass,  poa  pratensis. 
It  grows  equally  in  the  forests  and  barrens,  wherever  there 
is  an  interval,  sufficiently  unshaded  to  admit  its  growth.— 
It  is  tall,  coarse,  and  full  of  seeds  at  die  top ;  and  when 
ripe,  is  rather  too  wiry  for  fodder.  ^It  is  cut  for  that  pur- 
pose in  September.  If  it  were  cut  earlier,  and  before  it 
had  lost  succulence  and  tenderness,  it  would,  probably,  be 
excellent  fodder.  As  it  is,  the  prairies  yield  inexhaustible 
quantities ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  prairie  re- 
gions are  copiously  supplied.  When  young,  and  before  it 
has  thrown  up  its  stem,  it  resembles  wheat  in  appearance. 
We  have  seen  cattle,  turned  into  the  wheat  fields  in  the 
spring,  to  eat  down  the  redundant  growth  of  wheat,  feed 
on  the  grass  along  the  margins  of  the  fields  in  preference 
to  the  wheat 

The  only  grass,  that  yields  a  fine,  soft  sward,  is  called 
blue  grass,  and  is  not  unlike  the  common  spear  grass  of 
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New  England.  We  are  not- satisfied,  whether  it  be  indi- 
genous, or  not  We  have  constantly  observed  it  growing 
about  deserted  houses,  and  Indian  villages.  On  the  upper 
prairies  of  Illinois,  it  is  said  in  many  places  to  be  displacing 
the  prairie  grass.  It  seems  to  be,  like  the  robin-redbreast, 
attached  to  the  abodes  of  civilized  man. 

We  have  recently  read,  that  in  the  wet  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana,  the  fowl  meadow  grass  of  New  England 
was  growing  in  abundance.  Whether  this  be  fact,  or  not, 
whoever  would  introduce  this  valuable  grass  to  notice  in 
the  wet  prairies  of  the  West  would  be  a  benefactor  to  that 
region. 

The  rush,  equisetum  kyemale,  grows  on  bottoms,  in- 
grounds  of  an  intermediate  elevation,  between  those  of  the 
cane  brake  and  the  deep  overflow.  It  is  found,  of  a  hum- 
bler growth,  quite  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  But 
it  finds  its  full  developement  between  36°  and  33°.  We 
have  travelled  among  this  grass,  a  perfect  mat,  as  high  as 
the  shoulders.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliance  of  its- 
verdure*  especially,  when  seen  in  winter,  in  contrast  \ri\h 
the  universal  browiu  Where  it  grows  high  and  thick,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  way  through  it ;  and  it  has  a  disagreea- 
ble kind  of  rustling,  which  produces  the  sensation,  that  is; 
called  setting  the  teeth  on  edge.  In  northern  regions  its 
tubular  stock  is  apt  to  fill  with  compact  icicles.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  the  favorite  range  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  is 
devoured  by  them  with  more  greediness,  than  even  cane. 
When  filled  with  ice,  and  thus  swallowed,  it  produces  a 
chill  in  the  stomach  of  the  cattle,  that  is  apt  to  prove  fataL 
To  the  catde  and  horse  boats,  that  descend  the  Mississippi, 
it  is  an  invaluable  resource,  The  cattle  and  horses,  pent 
up  and  immovable  in  these  floating  barns,  for  many  days 
in  succession,  are  turned  loose,  and  find  holiday  pasture 
in  this  rich  range. 
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Pea  vine.  This  is  a  small,  fibrous  vine,  that  covers  the 
soil  in  the  richer  forest  lands.  It  receives  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  to  those  of  the 
cultivated  pea.  It  is  a  rich  and  almost  universal  forest 
range  for  cattle;  but  when  once  eaten  dovfti,  is  not  apt  to 
renew  itself  Of  course,  it  disappears  in  the  vicinity  of 
compact  population. 

Swamp  grass.  This  grass  is  found  in  low,  wet  and 
miry  swamps,  on  hassocks  elevated  above  the  water.  It  is 
of  the  brightest  verdure,  remaining  green  through  the  frosts 
of  winter.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  grass,  which  grows  in 
boggy,  meadows  in  New  England.  Its  sharp  edges,  when 
drawn  rapidly  through  the  fingers,  cut  them*  In  the  mid- 
dle regions  of  the  valley  ^cattle  are  driven  to  these  swamps, 
to  subsist  through  the  win  ten 

Wild  rice,  zizania  aquatica,  vel  fatuis  atena.  By  the 
French,  fals  avowes*  By  the  Indians,  menomene.  It  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on  the  marshy  margins 
of  the  northern  lakes,  and  in  the  plashy  waters  on  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Mississippi.  It  grows  in  those  regions  on 
a  vast  extent  of  country.  It  is  there,  that  the  millions  of 
migrating  water  fowls  fatten,  before  they  take  their  autum- 
nal migration  to  the  south.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  north- 
ern savages,  and  the  Canadian  traders  and  hunters,  find 
their  annual  supplies  of  grain.  But  for  this  resource,  they 
could  hardly  exist*  It  is  a  tall,  tubular,  reedy,  water  plant, 
not  unlike  the  bastard  cane  of  the  southern  countries.  It 
very  accurately  resembles  the  cane  grass  of  the  swamps 
and  savannahs  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  springs  up  from 
waters  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  where  the  bottom  is 
soft  and  muddy.  It  rises  nearly  as  high  above  the  water. 
Its  leaves  and  spikes,  though  much  larger,  resemble  those 
of  oats,  from  which  the  French  give  it  its  name.  When 
it  is  intended  to  be  preserved  for  grain,  the  spikes  are 
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bound  together,  to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  birds 
and  water  fowls,  that  prey  upon  them  in  immense  numbers. 
It  thus  has  a  chance  to  ripea  At  the  season  for  gather- 
ing it*  canoes  are  rowed  among  the  graia  A  blanket  is 
spread  upon  them,  and  the  grain  is  beaten  on  to  the  blan- 
kets. It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  cerealia,  except  maize,  the 
most  prolific.  It  is  astonishing,  amidst  all  our  eager  and 
multiplied  agricultural  researches,  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  this  interesting  and"  valuable 
graia  It  has  scarcely  been  known,  except  by  Canadian 
hunters  and  savages,  that  such  a  grain,  the  resource  of  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  existed  It  surely  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained, if  the  drowned  lands  of  the  Atlantic  country,  and 
the  immense  marshes  and  stagnant  lakes  of  the  south,  will 
grow  it  It  is  a  mistake,  that  it  is  found  qply  in  the  north- 
ern regions  of  this  valley.  It  grows  m,  perfection  on  the 
lakes  about  Natchitoches,  south  of  33° ;  and  might,  proba- 
bly, be  cultivated  in  all  climates  of  the  valley.  Though  a 
hardy  plant,  it  is  subject  to  some  of  the  accidents,  that  cause 
failure  of  the  other  grains.  The  grain  has  a  long,  slender 
hull,  much  resembling  that  of  oats,  except  that  it  is  longer 
and  darker.  In  detaching  this  hull,  the  Indians  use  a 
process  of  drying,  that,  probably,  in  most  instances  destroys 
its  germinating  principle.  Those,  who  have  found  this 
grain  unpleasant,  have,  perhaps,  eaten  it,  when  smoked, 
and  badly  prepared  There  is,  probably,  the  same  diffe- 
rence in  quality,  too,  as  in  other  grains.  The  grain,  that 
we  have  eaten,  was  as  white,  as  the  common  rice.  Pud- 
dings made  of  it  tasted  to  us,  like  those  made  of  sago. 

Paljnetto,  chemarops  Uttanier.  This  is  a  perennial 
plant,  strongly  marking  climate.  It  commences  in  the 
same  regions  with  long  moss,— that  is  to  say,  about  33°. 
It  throws  tip  from  a  large  root,  so  tough  as  to  be  cut  with 
difficulty  by  an  axe,  and  hard  to  be  eradicated  from  the  soil, 
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large,  fen  shaped  palms,  of  the  most  striking  and  vivid  ver- 
dure, and  ribbed  with  wonderful  exactness.  It  indicates 
a  deep  swampy  soil,  and  there  grows  six  feet  in  height — 
The  infallible  index  of  swamp,  and  southern  climate,  and 
having  no  resemblance  to  any  plants  seen  at  the  north,  its 
foreign  aspect,  and  its  deep  green,  unchanged  by  winter, 
when  first  seen  by  the  immigrant  from  the  north,  with  a 
surprise  connected  with  rather  unpleasant  associations, 
strongly  reminds  him,  that  he  is  a  stranger,  and  in  a  new 
climate.  It  is  used  by  the  savages,  and  the  poorer  Creoles, 
as  thatch  for  their  cabins ;  and  from  the  tender-shoots  of 
the  season,  properly  prepared,  a  very  useful  kind  of  sum- 
mer hats,  called  palmetto  hats*  is  manufactured. 

Medicinal  Plants.  On  this  head,  but  little  is  yet  known 
of  this  country ;  and  that  little,  except  the  most  obvious 
points,  fells  within  the  proper  limits  of  description  by  a 
physician.  In  a  climate  so  various,  a  soil  so  prolific,  and 
a  flora  so  immense,  as  that  of  the  prairies?  where  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  plants  and  flowers  is  renewed,  and 
perishes  every  season,  and  in  a  country  so  freshr  it  may  be 
readily  conceived,  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  but 
very  few  of  the  plants  have  been  sufficiently  experimented. 
Most  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  Atlantic  country  are 
found  here ;  and  many,  that  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

Varieties  of  the  hop  are  natures  of  the  country ;  and  the 
hazle  prairies  have  their  clumps  of  hazle  bushes  often  sur- 
mounted with  the  beautiful  wreathings  of  the  clusters  of 
the  common  hop. 

Virginia  snake  root ;  a  species  of  ippecacuanna,  called 
Indian  physic ;  American  columbo ;  frasera  Carolinien~ 
sis,  a  plant  growing  six  feet  high,  and  covering  itself  with 
brilliant  flowers ;  thorough  wort,  eupatorium  perfoliatum; 
ginseng;  all  the  varieties  of  the  mints;  blood  root,  sangw- 


norta  Canadensis  r— these  plants  are  common*  and  wide- 
ly diffused. 

May  apple,  podophyllum  peUatum,  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
that  completely  covers  the  ground,  where  it  grows,  with 
the  freshest  and  most  cheering  verdure  of  spring.  It  has 
a  handsome  white  blossom,  and  bears  a  fruit  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  taste  of  a  lemoa  Its  root  is  a  powerful 
cathartic,  and  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  medi- 
cine as  a  substitute  for  jalap. 

Seneka,  poly  gala  seneka;  American  senna,  cassia  ma- 
riUmdica;  poke  weed,  phytollaeca  decandria;  Oswego 
tea,  monarda  kalmiana;  poison  sumach,  rhus  verrrix; 
solarium  nigrum,  or  nightshade ;  wakerobin,  triUium  eer- 
nuum;  golden  rod,  solidago  odor  a;  missletoe,  viscum 
album;  horehound,  && — are  common. 

Strammony,  strammonium  datura,  a  poisonous  weed, 
perniciously  common  through  the  western  country.  On 
the  richest  bottoms,  it  grows  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  of 
a  size  and  compactness,  to  prevent  cattle  from  running 
among  it  It  has  splendid  flowers,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
oily  .seeds.  Its  smell  is  nauseous ;  and  it  is  a  common, 
and  annoying  tenant  of  the  villages  on  the  alluvial  margin 
of  rivers.  In  some  places,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
labor  on  the  highways  is  to  cut  up  this  weed  from  the 
roads  and  outlots  of  the  villages.  Its  popular  name  is 
jimson, — probably,  a  corruption  of  Jamestown,  the  place, 
whence  it  was  said  to  have  been  brought  It  is  used  in 
medicine,  in  spasmodic  asthma. 

The  next  most  common  and  annoying  weed  along  the 
roads,  especially  in  Louisiana,  is  a  very  tall  plant,  resem- 
bling cassia  marUandica.  It  renders  the  paths,  and  the 
banks  of  the  bayous  in  that  region,  almost  impassable  in 
autumn,  until  the  cattle  have  trodden  it  down. 
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Cockfe  burrs,  in  the  same  situations,  are  excessively  an- 
noying weeds,  filling  the  outlots  and  uncultivated  places  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  ^burrs  attach  to  the  clothes  of  pas- 
sengers, and  mat  the  wool  of  sheep,  running  among  them, 
with  an  inextricable  tangle.  ,        - 

•  Virginia  snake  root,  aristol&cfda  serpeniaria  •  worm- 
wood,  artemisia,  all  die  varieties ;  southern  wood ;  worm* 
seed;  wild  horehound,  eiipatormm  pilosum;  black  hen- 
bane; hyoscyamus  nigra,  deadly  nightshade;  atropa 
bettadomi;  Indian  tobacco,  lobelia  inflate;  white  hore- 
hound, mamdnum  vtdgare;  balm,  rnebissa  officinalis; 
among  the  -mints — pennyroyal,  mentha .  pidegium,  grow- 
ing to  a  great  size;  sarsaparifla,  smitax;  Carolina  pink, 
spigelia  marilandica  ;  common  nettle,  urtica,  every  where 
annoying  to  the  summer  traveller  in  the  woods ;  wderianof- 
fioimdis,  common  on  the  Ohio ;  gentian ;  ail  the  species  of 
the  violets;  prairie  wax  weed, common  in  the  prairies,  from 
four  to  six  feet  high,  when  perforated,  exuding  a  yellow, 
terebenthine  wax  of  aromatic  smell,  and  to  which  many 
virtues  are  ascribed  by  the  settlers. 

We  could  easily  swell  this  catalogue  torith  the  names  of 
a  hundred  other  plants,  to  which  various  and  powerful 
medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  by  the  people.  We  could 
add  to  it  the  herbs,  which  are  cultivated,  as  medicinal. — 
We  have  merely  attempted  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
common  'indigenous  medicinal  plants  of  the  valley.  Al- 
most every  family  has  its  panaceum,  in  some  herb,  or 
plant,  which  that  family  has  exclusively  experimented.  A 
rich  harvest  for  experiment  is  yet  reserved  for  the  scientific 
botanist  and  physician. 

The  common  kinds  of  aquatic  plants  are  found  in  die 
still  and  shallow  waters  of  the  swamps;  particularly,  a 
beautiful  kind  of  water  lily,  highly  fragrant,  and  bearing 
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no  resemblance  to  the  nympliea  odorata,  which  we  have 
not  seen  here,  but  which  is  feaid  to  be  found  in  the  northerti 
regions  of  the  valley.  A  singular  kind  of  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion, which  has  given  rise  to  the  fictions  of  floating  islands 
of  vegetation  on  these  waters,  is  seen  to  cover  greut  extents 
of  shallow  lakes  and  muddy  bayous.  It  appears,  indeed, 
to  float  on  the  water ;  and  great  masses  of  it,  no  doubt, 
often  are  detached,  and  seen  floating,  as  though  there  were 
no  roots  attached  to  the  soil  at  the  bottom.  But  we  have 
examined  it,  and  found  its  twiny  stem  of  many  yards  in 
length,  bound  to  the  bottom  by  a  thousand  fibrous  roots. 
It  has  a  small,  beautiful,  elliptical  leaf,  and  a  diminutive, 
but  delicate  white  flower.  We  have  sailed,  wljen  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  made  a  furrow  through  fields  of  this  curious 
plant  Under  them  fishes  dart,  alligators  gambol,  and,  in 
the  proper  season,  multitudes  of  water  fowls  are  seen,  pat- 
tering their  bills  among  these  leaves.  We  have  seen  this 
plant  designated  by  the  name,  pistia  stratiotes* 

Among  the  flowering  aquatic  plants,  there  is  one,  that 
for  magnificence  and  beauty  stands  unrivalled  and  alone. 
We  have  seen  it  on  the  middle  and  soutliern  waters ;  but 
of  the  greatest  size  and  splendor  on  the  bayous  and  lakes 
of  the  Arkansas.  It  has  different  popular  names.  The 
upper  Indians  call  it  panocco.  We  have  seen  it  designa- 
ted by  botanists  by  the  name,  nymphea  nchunbo.  It  rises 
from  a  root,  resembling  the  large  stump  of  a  cabbage,  and 
from  depths  in  the  water,  from  two  or  three  to  ten  feet.  It 
has  -an  elliptical,  smooth  and  verdant  leaf,  some  of  the 
largest  being  of  the  size  of  a  parasol.  These  muddy 
bayous  and  stagnant  waters  are  often  so  covered  with 
these  leaves,  that  the  sandpiper  walks  abroad  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  without  dipping  her  feet  in  the  water. — 
The  flowers  are  enlarged  copies  of  the  nymphea  otlorata, 
or  New  England  pond  lily.    They  have  a  cup  of  the  same 
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elegant  conformation,  and  all  the  brilliant  white  and  yeV 
low  of  that  flower.  They  want  the  ambrosial  fragrance 
of  the  pond  lily;  and  resemble  in  this  respect,  as  they  do 
in  their  size,  the  flowers  of  the  laurel  magnolia.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  that 
we  have  seen.  They  have  their  home  in  dead  lakes,  in 
the  centre  of  cypress  swamps.  Musquitos  swarm  above. 
Obscene  fowls  wheel  their  flight  over  them.  Alligators 
swim  among  their  roots;  and  moccasin  snakes  bask  oft 
their  leaves.  In  such  lonely  and  repulsive  situations,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  for  such  spectators,  is  arrayed  the 
most  gaudy  and  brilliant  display  of  flowers  in  the  creation. 
In  the  capsule  are  embedded  from  four  to  six  acorn  shaped 
seeds,  which  the  Indians  roast,  and  eat,  when  green ;  or 
they  are  dried,  and  eaten,  a&  nuts,  or  are  pulverized  into 
meal,  and  form  a  kind  of  bread. 

We  have  seen  a  large  yellow  flower  on  the  arid  bluffs 
of  that  high  limestone  wall,  that  runs,  like  a  huge  parapet, 
between  St  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  summit  of  this  parapet  has 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  is  bare  of 
all  vegetation,  but  a  sparse,  seared  grass.  It  was  under 
the  burning  sun  of  July,  when  every  thing,  but  these  flow- 
ers, was  scorched.  The  cup  of  the  flower  was  nearly  half 
the  size  of  the  common  sunflower.  It  rose  only  four  of 
five  inches  from  the  soil,  and  covered  it,  as  with  gilding. 
We  have  seen  no  description  of  this  striking  flower,  nor 
have  we  seen  it  existing  elsewhere. 

Missletoe,  viscus  alba.  This  is  a  parasitic  plant,  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  body  and  larger  limbs  of  trees, — most 
frequently  the  sycamore  and  the  elm.  It  is  common  on 
the  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  Orleans.  The  bright  green  masses  of  this  plant, 
with  copious  clusters  of  transparent,  white  berries,  make  a 
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very  singular  appearance  in  winter,  when  seen  clinging  to 
the  naked  branches.  This  is  the  plant,  to  which  the  Dru- 
ids were  said  to  pay  divine  honors..  The  agglutinated 
slime  of  its  berries  is  used  for  bird  lime. 

Long  moss,  tUlandsi/i  usmoides.  This  parasitic  and 
singular  vegetation  is  first  seen  in  company  with  the  pal- 
metto, about  latitude  33°.  It  hangs  down  in  festoons,  like 
the  twiny  stems  of  weeping  willow.  It  attaches  itself  of 
choice  to  the  cypress,  and,  after  that,  to  the  acacia.  These 
pendent  wreaths  often  conceal  the  body  of  thetree,when  bare 
of  foliage,  to  such  a  degree,  that  little  is  seen,  but  a  mass  of 
moss.  These  wreaths,  waving  in  the  wind,  attach  themselves 
to  the  branches  of  other  trees,  and  thus  sometimes  form  cur- 
tains of  moss,  that  darken  the  leafless  forest  of  winter.  It  is 
in  color  of  a  darkish  gray,  and  the  wreaths  are  many  yards 
in  length.  It  has  a  small,  trumpet  shaped  flower,  of  peach 
blow  color,  and  seeds  still  finer,  than  those  of  tobacco. — 
Associated,  as  it  naturally  is,  with  marshy  and  low  allu- 
vions, where  it  grows  in  greatest  profusion,  and  with  the 
idea  of  sickness,  this  dark  drapery  of  the  forest  has  an 
aspect  of  inexpressible  gloom.  It  is,  when  fresh,  a  tolera- 
ble fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  deer  feed  upon  it 
in  winter;  It  soon  dies  on  dead  trees.  Prepared,  some- 
thing after  the  maimer  of  water  rotted  hemp,  the  bark  is 
decomposed,,  and  the  fibre  remains,  fine,  black,  strong, 
elastic,  and  apparently  incorruptible.  In  this  state,  in  ap- 
pearance and  elasticity  it  resembles  horse  hair,  and,  like 
that,  is  used  for  mattresses.  %  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  country  sleep  on  them,  and  they  are  becoming  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  upper  country.  The  Creoles 
make  various  articles  of  harnessing^  as  horse  collars,  and 
saddle  stuffing,. of  this  article.  For  these  purposes,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  exported  to  the  upholsterers  and 
carriage  makers  in  the  Atlantic  country* 
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To  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  no  doubt,  the  infinite  varieties 
df  plants  and  flowed  in  the  forests  and  on  the  prairies,  that 
distract  the  gaze  of  a  common  observer,  and  confound  all 
his  attempts  to  class  them,  may  all  have  an  easy  arrange- 
ment, c  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  To  another,  an 
attempt  to  class  them  would  at  first  seem  like  numbering 
the  drops  of  dew,  that  fall  from  them.  The  friable  soil  of 
tjie  western  country  does  not  naturally  cover  itself  with  the 
fine  sward  of  the  northern  Atlantic  country.  It  is  the  re- 
gion of  coarse  grass,  tall  flowering  plants,  with  gaudy  flow- 
ers ;  and  to  an  unpractised  eye,  presents  a  flora  of  great 
variety.  We  have  not  presumed  to  give  the  above,  as  any 
tiling  more,  than  the  sketch  of  a  catalogue.  Many  of  the 
barks  of  the  trees  of  this  valley  have  medicinal  qualities. 
The  numbers,  forms  and  gigantic  height  of  these  weeds 
and  plants  are  not  among  the  least  surprising  curiosities 
to  an  observer  of  nature. 

The  following  are  among  the  garden  flowers,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  southern  regions. 

Jessamines,  white,  cape1  Armenian  and  yellow.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sensitive  plants.  Spanish  dagger.  Prim- 
rose. Jonquils,  white  and  yellow.  Iris.  Blue  and  yel- 
low touch-me-not.  Violets*  Lilies.  Roses,  monthly, 
perpetual,  moss,  scarlet,  white,  Damascus,  multiflora,  bell. 
Honeysuckle.  Woodbine.  Flowering  pomegranate. — 
Bamboo.  Myrtle.  Altheas,  white  and  red.  Crape  myr- 
tle. Daffodil.  These  are  the  common  flowers,  where 
they  are  not  curious  in  choice,  or  varieties.* 

Animals.  We  deem  it  useless  to  go  into  detail  in  the 
account  of  animals,  which  this  country  has  in  common 

*Fot  catalogue  of  plants  and  flowers,  see  Appendix,  table  No.  IIL 
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with  those  east  of  the  mountains.  We  believe,  that  the 
catamount,  a  ferocious  animal,  formerly  seen  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  has  not  been  seen  west  of  the 
mountains.  There  is  a  much  greater  abundance,  if  not 
variety  of  the  deer  kind  here.  The  milder  winters,  the  \ 
deeper  forests,  the  more  luxuriant  pasture?,  the  greater 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  nut  and  acorn  bearing  trees, 
the  more  multiplied  means  of  animal  subsistence,  would 
give  reason  to  expect  a  greater  profusion  of  game.  Deer, 
from  pairs  to  twenty  together,  are  so  common  a  sight,  even 
in  the  settled  country,  as  not  to  excite  much  surprise. — 
Bears,  in  the  middle  and  settled  regions  of  the  valley,  are 
not  common;  and  a  bear  hunt  is  there  a  matter  of  novelty 
and  excitement  But,  high  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, and  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  latter  river  and  its 
tributaries,  in  the  deep  cane  brakes  and  swamps,  bears 
still  breed,  and  range  in  security ;  and  the  planters  take 
the  frequent  amusement  of  hunting  them.  We  landed  at 
the  cabin  of  a  settler,  between  White  river  and  Arkansas, 
who  showed  the  skins  of  twenty  bears,  which  he  had 
killed  that  season 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Illinois,  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  southwest  of  the  Missouri,  ou  the 
Osage,  and  other  wooded  streams  of  that  direction,  bears 
are  still  hunted  for  their  skins  and  their  oil.  Bears'  oil, 
which  is  very  liquid,  transparent,  and,  when  not  rancid, 
mild  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  is  in  those  regions  exten- 
sively used,  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  The  hunters  ascend 
the  streams  at  the  proper  season  for  hunting  them,  and 
pursue  the  bears  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  They 
remain  for  the  summer  season  in  the  woods.  Late  in 
autumn  they  return  with  bear  skins,  and  the  flesh  cured, 
as  smoked  middlings  of  pork,  and  not  unfrcquently  as  fat 
The  oil  is  put  into  a  periogue ;  and  we  bscve  wtv  sAvxh^ 
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paddling  one  periogue,  and  having  another  lashed  and 
balanced  alongside,,  full  of  oil. 

Venison  is  an  important  article  of  food,  and  of  sale  in* 
every  village  of  the  western  country.  The  markets  in  the 
larger  towns  are  abundantly  supplied  with  it  It  furnishes 
one  of  the  substantial  elements  in  the  subsistence  of  a  back 
settler.  Hunting  the  deer  is  the  standing  amusement  of  the 
southern  planter.  A  night  hunt  seldom  fails  to  furnish  a 
number  of  these  animals.  In  the  northern  regions,  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  elk, 
takes  the  place  of  the  deer.  The  moose  is  sometimes  seen, 
with  the  elk. 

In  the  vast  prairies  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,. 
Arkansas  and  Red  river,  and  in  all  the  space  beyond  a. 
belt  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  white  settlements,  where 
they  are  not  seen,  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  buffalo  is 
the  grand  object  of  hunting  and  subsistence  to  the  savages.. 
The  flesh  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  not  only  for  the  In- 
dians of  those  regions,  but  for  the  white  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. The  skins  furnish  their  dress,  and  the  couches,  the 
seats,  and  the  ornamental  part  of  the  furniture  of  their 
cabins.  Tanned,  and  stretched  on  tent  poles,  and  erected 
in  neat,  cone  shaped  tents,  they  shelter  the  savages  in  their 
distant  migrations  from  their  villages.  The  buffalo  robes- 
fiirnish  one  of  their  most  important  articles  of  commerce- 
Hunting  the  buffalo  is  a  business  of  great  solemnity,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  savage  life.  Every 
person,  engaged  in  it,  has  his  proper  post  of  honor,  and  his 
point  of  concert  with  the  rest  They  used  to  hunt  with 
bows  and  arrows,  but  are  now  commonly  armed  with  ya- 
gers. The  attack  is  generally  on  horseback.  When  the 
attacking  party  have  approached  the  drove,  the  religious 
rites  are  renewed,  and  the  cavalcade,  in  confidence  of  the 
aid  of  the  Great  Spirit,  dashes  upon  tbeiju    To  be  success^ 
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fill,  the  horses  must  be  both  fleet,  and  well  managed.  It 
often  happens,  that  the  older  and  more  daring  animals 
turn,  and  make  battle ;  in  which  case  there  is  danger  to 
the  horse  of  being  gored,  and  of  the  rider  to  be  slain. — 
The  animal,  in  its  agony  and  wrath,  is  terrible.  It 
sometimes,  when  the  animal  is  feathered  with  many 
arrows,  or  pierced  with  many  balls,  becomes  a  question, 
who  has  slain  it  But  there  are  so  many  witnesses,  the 
wound,  among  many,  that  was  mortal,  is  so  accurately 
known,  and  it  is  so  vital  to  their  peace,  that  all  this  should 
be  settled  by  precedent,  that  in  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
disputes  seldom  occur.  Every  part  of  the  animal  is  pre- 
pared in  some  way  for  use.  A  part  is  preserved  fresh,  for 
immediate  use.  The  fat  from  the  intestines  is  melted, 
skimmed,  and  put  into  bladders  for  future  use,  and  proves 
an  agreeable  substitute  for  butter.  A  protuberance  on  the 
shoulders,  called  the  4  hump,'  is  the  choice  part  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  return  of  such  a  party  from  a  successful  hunt 
is  a  season  of  the  highest  savage  holiday.  The  skins, 
which,  inwrought  into  all  the  furniture  of  their  domestic 
establishment,  are  so  vital  to  their  comfort,  and  the  surplus 
furnishing  their  principal  article  of  traffic,  are  entrusted 
for  preparation,  as  are  all  their  more  laborious  kinds  of 
drudgery,  to  the  squaws.  This  is  a  very  material  part  of 
Indian  labor.  The  method  of  preparing  them  is  primitive 
and  simple,  but  slow  and  laborious,  and  consists,  princi- 
pally, in  smoking,  drying  and  rubbing  them.  When 
dressed,  they  are  soft,  pliant  and  durable.  By  the  juice  of' 
some  vegetable,  supposed  to  be  sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
fixed  by  a  process,  known  only  to  themselves,  they  paint 
lines,  figures  and  devices  on  the  buffalo  skins,  of  a  beautiful 
red  color,  that  retains  a  durable  brilliance,  unchanged  by 
the  sun  and  air.  Among  these  animals,  as  among  domes- 
lie  ones,  there  are  the  differences  of  size,  age,  beauty  and 
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deformity,  lean  and  fat    The  males  are  eatable,  only  for 
a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  cows  are  most  sought  for  hunt- 
ing, as  an  article  of  food.    No  wild  animal  has  a  more 
noble  appearance,  than  a  full  grown  male  buffalo.    It  has 
been  said,  that  they  are  of  the  same  species  with  domestic 
cattle.    From  the  habits,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the 
animal,  we  should  think  not.    The  color  is  generally  of  a 
brownish  gray,  and  much  of  the  wool,  or  hair,  has  the  fine- 
ness of  fur,  and  by  the  English  is  wrought  into  articles  of 
a  beautiful  fabric,  which  is  becoming  an  important  article 
of  manufacture.    They  have  burly  heads,  covered  with 
shaggy  wool ;  and  this  appearance  of  long  and  erect  hair 
prevails  to  the  termination  of  the  hump  beyond  the  fore 
shoulders.    They  have  small  and  short  horns,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and,  compared  with 
domestic  cattle,  small  and  fierce  eyes ;  and,  viewed  all  to- 
gether, have  rather  a  savage  and  outlandish  appearance. 
But,  in  fact,  they  are  the  same  mild  animals  with  the 
domestic  cattle ;  are  easily  tamed  and  domesticated ;  and 
the  animals,  that  spring  from  the  mixture  of  the  breeds,  are 
said  to  unite  the  desirable  properties  of  both.    Their  beef 
is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  domestic  ox.     The 
range  of  this  animal  used  to  extend  over  all  the  valley* 
s*  The  eyes  of  the  patriarchal '  residenters,'  who  first  fixed 
themselves  in  the  unbroken  wilderness^  as  they  relate,  how 
they  used  to  see  countless  numbers  of  these  animals  scour- 
ing through  the  thickets,  brighten  in  the  relation,  and  view 
the  present  order  of  things  with  the  regrets  of  hunters.  The 
whites,  wherever  they  have  fixed  themselves,  have  waged 
upon  them  a  gratuitous  war  of  extermination ;  and  these 
innocent,  useful  and  noble  animals  instinctively  fly  their 
footsteps.    They  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sarages,  who 
destroy  no  more  of  them,  than  subsistence  or  profit  re^ 
quires.    The  white  hunters  have  destroyed  thejp  for  their 
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tongues  only.  They  still  range  from  Red  river  of  the 
north  to  the  populous  regions  of  Mexico ; — but  let  the 
smallest  settlement  of  whites  be  fixed  in  their  vicinity, 
and  the  animals  soon  draw  a  line  of  an  hundred  leagues  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

On  the  northern  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between 
that  river  and  the  lakes,  the  muskrat  and  otter  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  for  their  furs.  The  flesh  of  the  muskrat  is 
prized  in  these  regions,  by  the  Indians,  as  a  delicacy.  We 
have  been  present  at  these  highly  flavored  repasts,  when 
the  peculiar  smell  of  the  animal  perfumed  the  cabin. 

At  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Yellowstone, 
Platte,  White,  A  rkansas  and  Red  rivers,  and  on  all  their 
tributaries,  that  have  courses  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  the 
great  object  of  pursuit,  both  by  the  hunters  and  trappers, 
white  and  savage,  is  the  beaver.  It  is  the  chief  mean  of 
gain  to  the  savages;  their  dependence  for  their  supply 
from  the  whites  of  arms,  ammunition,  blankets,  strouding, 
traps,  whiskey,  and  all  objects  of  necessity  and  desire.  To 
these  lonely  and  sequestered  regions  repair  hundreds  of 
white  hunters,  who  hunt  for  subsistence,  and  trap  for  gain. 
They  make  their  way  in  companies  of  armed  partnerships, 
fitted  out,  as  a  kind  of  guerillas.  Sometimes  a  pair  of 
sworn  friends  hunt  together.  There  are  not  a  few,  who 
repair  alone  to  these  solitary  streams  and  mountains.  Out- 
lawry, avarice,  necessity,  and  appetite  for  lawless  and  un- 
restrained and  unwitnessed  roving,  constant  exposure  and 
danger,  the  absolute  need  of  relying  alone  upon  their  own 
personal  strength  and  resources,  create  a  very  singular  com- 
pound of  astonishing  quickness  of  perception  and  a  reckless 
confidence  in  their  own  prowess.  We  have  seen  more  than 
one  hunter  of  this  cast  incurably  attached  to  a  solitude  of 
labor  and  danger,  compared  with  which  Robinson  Cru- 
soe's sojourn  on  his  island  was  but  a  mere  pastoral  experi- 

voi*  i.  T& 
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ment  They  furnish  an  impressive  proof  that  there  is  no 
mode  of  life  intrinsically  so  repulsive  and  painful,  but  man 
may  become  reconciled  to  it  by  habit  A  lonely  hunter, 
cast  upon  the  elements,  with  nothing  but  prairies  and 
mountains  in  view,  without  bread  or  salt,  and  every  hour 
in  jeopardy  from  beasts  and  savages,  amidst  scenery  and 
dangers,  that  would  naturally  tend  to  raise  the  heart  to 
God,  trusting  to  no  divinity,  but  his  knife  and  his  gun, 
building  all  his  plans  for  the  future  on  his  traps,  regarding 
the  footstep  of  man  imprinted  in  the  sand  an  object  of  cal- 
culating apprehension,  and  almost  equally  dreading  the 
face  of  the  white  man  and  the  savage,  in  situations  thus 
lonely  and  exposed,  braves  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
ices  of  winter,  the  grizzly  bear,  and  robbers  of  his  own 
*ace,  and  the  savages,  for  years.  When  he  has  collected 
a  sufficient  number  of  packs  of  beaver,  he  fells  a  hollow 
tree,  slides  it  into  some  full  mountain  stream,  and  paddles 
down  the  thousand  leagues  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  seen 
bustling  about  the  streets  of  St  Louis,  to  make  bargains 
for  his  furs.  There  are  very  simple  and  obvious  marks, 
by  which  to  class  these  packs,  according  to  their  quality 
and  value.  The  more  northern  the  range  of  the  animal, 
the  more  valuable  is  the  fur ;  and  in  the  same  parallel, 
those  that  live  in  mountain  streams  are  more  valuable,  than 
those  that  live  on  plains.  The  habits  of  this  valuable  and 
social  animal  are  well  known,  and  are  the  same  in  this 
region,  as  elsewhere.  The  packs  are  rated  by  the  pound, 
and  pass  in  many  places,  as  a  substitute  for  money.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  circulating  medium  of  Canadian  and  Mis- 
souri hunters,  coureurs  du  bois,  and  many  tribes  of  sava- 
ges. St  Louis  is  the  centre  of  the  for  trade  in  this  valley. 
Gray,  grizzly,  or  white  bear,  ursus  arcticus.  Hisr 
range  is  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Missouri,  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  along  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The 
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"brown  bear,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  does 
not  face  man.  But  this  terrible  animal,  so  far  from  fearing, 
or  flying,  pursues  him,  having  less  fear  of  him,  than  any 
other  beast  of  prey.  Indian  warriors,  in  their  vaunting 
war  songs,  when  they  perform  what  is  called  4  striking  the 
post,'  or  rating  the  bravery  of  their  exploits,  recount  the 
having  slain  one  of  these  animals,  as  no  mean  exploit,  and,, 
in  fact,  as  not  inferior  to  having  slain  a  human  enemy.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  animals  of  prey,  being 
out  of  comparison  larger,  than  the  brown  bear.  Lewis 
and  Clark  give  the  dimensions  of  one,  slain  by  their  party 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  It  measured  round 
the  head  three  feet  five  inches ;  round  the  neck  three  feet 
eleven  inches ;  length  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  an  half; 
round  the  fore  leg  one  foot  eleven  inches ;  length  of  talons 
four  inches  and  an  half!  The  weight  is  sometimes  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Like  the  lion  and  the  tiger  on 
the  African  deserts,  he  reigns,  the  ferocious  tyrant  of  these 
Solitudes.  The  Crow  Indians  and  the  Gros  ventres,  who 
live  in  the  range  of  this  animal,  have  lost  many  of  their 
bravest  warriors  by  him.  The  white  hunters  are  shy  of 
attacking  him,  except  in  companies ;  and  many  have  been 
destroyed  by  him.  The  skin  of  those  in  the  more  north- 
ern regions  is  very  valuable.  It  is  rated  in  value  from  thirty 
to  fifty  dollars.  Fortunately  he  is  not  very  swift;  and  as 
he  usually  ranges  in  the  timbered  regions,  and,  unlike  the 
brown  bear,  does  not  climb,  hunters  fly  h|m  by  mounting 
a  tree. 

Panther,  by  the  French  called  tigre,  is  a  ferocious  ani- 
taal  of  the  cat  family.  They  range  the  forests,  over  all 
this  valley.  They  are  of  the  size  of  the  largest  dogs,  of  a 
darkish  gray  color,  marked  with  black  spots.  They  are 
in  shape  much  like  the  domestic  cat,  with  short  legs,  large 
pawg,  and  long  talons.    Their  head,  too,  resembles  that  of 
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a  cat,  with  whiskers  not  quite  so  long  in  proportion.  They 
purr  in  the  same  way  when  they  are  in  good  humor,  and 
seem  to  have  all  the  habits  of  the  cat  We  have  often 
heard  their  wild,  nocturnal  cry  at  the  commencement  of 
twilight  in  the  forests.  They  are  dangerous  when  wounded, 
and,  under  particular  circumstances,  have  been  known 
to  attack  a  man.  They  conceal  themselves  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  thence  dart  upon  their  prey.  They 
seldom  fail  to  attack  a  child,  should  they  meet  him  alone. 
In  the  country  west  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  there  is  some- 
times seen  an  animal  of  this  kind,  but  much  larger,  than 
the  panther.  We  saw  a  skin  of  this  animal,  killed,  we 
believe,  not  far  from  Natchez,  and  it  was  of  the  size  of  a 
leopard's  skin,  and  of  a  color,  intermediate  between  the 
spots  of  the  leopard  and  the  stripes  of  the  African  tiger. — 
There  has,  probably,  been  exaggeration,  as  to  the  size  and 
numbers  of  these  animals,  in  the  accounts,  that  have  been 
published  of  them.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an 
animal  of  the  panther  species,  of  great  size  and  fierceness* 
ranges  these  forests,  probably,  an  occasional  visitor  from 
the  Mexican  regions. 

Wolf  There  are  two  species,  that  are  <!bmmon — the 
gray,  large,  forest  wolf,  and  the  prairie  wolf  We  should 
judge  the  former  to  be  larger,  than  the  Atlantic  wolf  We 
encountered  an  uncommonly  large  one,  in  the  forests  be- 
tween Natchitoches  and  the  Sabine.  A  very  large  dog 
could  not  be  brought  to  advance  towards  him,  and  he  sat, 
and  eyed  us,  at  a  few  rods  distance. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  of  a  lighter  gray,  and  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  former.  They  have  sharper  noses,  and 
a  form  more  resembling  that  of  the  fox.  They  are  bold, 
fierce,  cunning  and  mischievous  animals,  and,  in  their 
bark  and  howl,  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  domes- 
tie  dog.    They  sometimes  travel  in  packs  on  the  prairies. 
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We  have  often  heard  their  shrill  and  sharp  bark  by  night, 
from  a  cabin  on  the  prairies.  It  was  evidently  a  note  of 
defiance  to  the  dogs  of  the  house.  The  latter  retreat  to- 
wards  the  cabin,  evidencing  fear,  and  diminishing  their 
bark  to  a  whine,  and  finally  pawing  at  the  door  for  admis- 
sion within.  They  are  a  most  annoying  scourge  to  the 
farmer,  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  raising 
of  sheep  on  the  prairies. 

All  the  American  varieties  of  foxes,  porcupines  and 
rabbits  are  common;  the  latter  so  much  so,  as  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly annoying  to  gardens  and  young  nurseries.  They 
breed  in  vast  numbers  in  the  patches  of  hazles  and  vines, 
that  skirt  the  prairies  and  barrens. 

Raccoons  are  very  troublesome  to  corn  fields,  and  it  is 
a  sport,  preparatory  to  more  serious  hunting,  for  boys  to 
sally  out,  and  take  them  by  night 

Woodchucks  and  oppossums  abound,  and  are  generally 
so  fat,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  their  burrows,  if  overtaken 
at  a  little  distance  from  them.    These  animals  are  called 
by  the  French, 4  cochons  du  bois?    They  scald  off  the 
hair,  and  dress  them,  as  roasting  pigs,  and  consider  them 
a  great  delicacy.    The  singular  formation  of  the  oppossum 
is  too  well  known,  to  need  description ;  but  they  have  one 
habit,  that  we  have  not  seen  described.    They  seem  to  be 
lazy,  reckless  and  stupid  animals ;  and  prove,  that  the  pro- 
foundest  dissimulation  may  consist  with  the  greatest  appa- 
rent stupidity.     It  i&  familiar  to  every  one,  who  has  often 
seen  this  animal,  that  when  you  come  upon  it,  at  any  dis- 
tance from  its  shelter,  which  is  a  hollow  tree  or  log,  in- 
stead of  retreating  for  that  shelter,  it  turns  on  its  side, 
throws  out  its  legs,  and  settles  its  body,  its  eyes,  and  its 
features  into  the  supineness  of  death.     Observers  have 
remarked,  that  the  imitation  is  perfect  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  tail,  and  that  this  retains  almt\%m&%Wl\£ 
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coil,  that  only  appertains  to  life.  Even  the  instinctive 
shrewdness  of  the  dog  is  at  fault ;  for  he  applies  his  nose 
to  the  animal,  and  turns  it  over,  and  passes  it  by,  as  a  dead 
animal  This  astonishing  trait  of  the  instinct,  or  reasoning 
of  this  sluggish  animal,  is  transferred  by  a  figure  to  men. 
In  the  common  parlance  of  the  country,  any  one,  who 
counterfeits  sickness,  or  dissembles  strongly  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  is  said  to  be  4  oppossuming !' 

Squirrels.  Gray,  black,  chesnut,  and  all  the  smaller  va- 
rieties of  this  animal  abound.  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley, 
where  they  do  not  prey  upon  corn  fields,  adjacent  to  woods, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  in  autumn,  farmers  will  not  consi- 
der it  an  object  to  furnish  a  boy  with  gun,  powder  and  lead, 
on  condition,  that  he  will  shoot  only  about  their  corn  fields. 
It  is  a  cheering  spectacle  in  autumn,  to  walk  in  the  beech 
and  hickory  bottoms,  where  you  may  often  see,  at  one 
view,  half  a  dozen  of  these  active  and  proud  little  animals, 
flourishing  their  erect  and  spread  tails,  barking  defiance 
at  you,  or  each  other,  and  slapping,  as  if  by  the  aid  of 
wings,  from  branch  to  branch.  It  is  a  fact,  to  which  we 
can  bear  occular  testimony,  that  they  cross  rivers ;  at  some 
tames  swimming ;  at  other  times  on  a  chip,  or  piece  of 
bark,  raising  and  spreading  their  tails,  by  way  of  sail  It 
often  happens  to  these,  as  to  other  inexperienced  naviga- 
tors, that  they  spread  too  much  canvass,  and  are  over- 
set, and  drowned.  It  is  related,  as  having  happened  in 
the.  year  1811,  that  they  emigrated  from  the  north  towards 
the  south  by  thousands,  and  with  a  front  of  some  regularity, 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  whole 
front  of  Indiana.  Thousands  were  drowned ,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  Ohio, 

The  skunk  is  common,  and  is  oftener  met,  than  east  of 
the  mountains ;  but  in  other  respects  is  the  same  bold  ani- 
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mal,  and  possessing  the  same  reliance  upon  his  peculiar 
kind  of  defence, 

Gopher,  a  species  of  mole,  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  common  field  mole.  It  burrows  in  the  prairies ;  and 
there  are  immense  tracts,  covered  with  the  little  hillocks, 
made  by  the  earth,  which  they  have  dug  from  their  bur- 
rows. They  have  an  exquisitely  soft,  fine  fur,  of  cerulean 
color; "and  they  have  on  each  side  of  their  jaws  a  pouch, 
or  skinny  bag,  of  considerable  size,  which  is  usually  seen 
distended  with  the  dirt,  which  they  are  transporting  from 
their  holes.  They  prey  on  the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers, 
on  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  are  particularly  de- 
structive to  young  orchards,  killing  the  trees  by  gnawing 
off  a  complete  circle  of  bark  round  the  body,  near  the  roots. 
The  mounds,  which  they  raise,  are  serious  impediments 
in  the  way  of  driving  carts  and  carriages  over  the  theatre 
of  their  operations. 

An  animal  confounded  with  this,  but  not  the  same,  in- 
habits the  shores  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  called 
the  salamander.  It  is  of  the  size,  and  in  some  respects, 
the  appearance  of  the  common  rat  It  is  said  never  to  be 
seen  abroad  by  day.  It  is  a  fierce  and  fighting  little  ani- 
mal, when  overtaken  in  its  burrows,  and  the  wounds  in- 
flicted with  its  teeth  are  severe. 

Elk.  Large  flocks  of  these  animals  are  found  in  the 
northern  limits  of  the  range  of  the  buffalo.  To  our  view, 
an  elk  is  no  more,  than  a  very  large  deer,  something  ex- 
ceeding the  height  of  a  common  horse.  Their  flesh  has 
the  same  flavor,  as  common  venisoa  Their  habits  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  deer.  In  the  country  where  they 
range,  hunting  them  is  an  object  with  the  Indians,  only 
secondary  to  that  of  hunting  the  buffalo.  We  have  never 
seen  the  moose  in  this  country;  but  it  is  found  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  regions. 
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Antelope,  a  kind  of  mountain  deer,  seen  bounding  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  and  most  precipitous  hills  at 
the  sources,  of  the  Missouri.  They  are  described,  as  be- 
ing very  fleet  and  beautiful  animals,  and  their  flesh  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  common  deer.  Timid  as  they  are, 
their  excessive  curiosity  lures  them  to  their  destruction. — 
They  gaze  upon  man,  until,  as  if  charmed,  they  seem  ar- 
rested to  the  spot,  and  in  this  way  they  are  sometimes 
killed. 

Mountain  sheep,  an  animal,  that,  like  the  former,  inhabits 
mountains,  choosing  for  its  range  the  most  remote  and 
inaccessible  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  They  have 
horns  of  prodigious  size;  and  are  rather  larger,  than  the 
deer.  They  are  covered  with  a  wool,  like  far,  in  some 
parts  white,  and  in  others  brownish.  Their  range  is  so 
solitary,  and  difficult  of  access,  that  they  are  not  often 
killed. 

Prairie  dog,  arctamys  Ludoticiana.  This  animal  has 
received  its  absurd  name  from  the  supposed  similarity  of 
its  peculiar  cry,6r  note,  to  the  barking  of  a  dog.  In  other 
respects  there  is  little  resemblance  to  that  animal.  It  is 
of  reddish  brown  color,  interspersed  with  some  gray  and 
black.  The  color  of  the  underside  of  the  body  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  skunk.  It  has  rather  a  wide  and  large 
head,  short  ears,  black  whiskers,  and  a  sharp  and  com- 
pressed nose.  It  something  exceeds  twice  the  size  of  a 
common  gray  squirrel.  One  of  them  measured  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  nineteen  inches, 
like  the  beaver,  they  are  social  and  gregarious,  living  on 
the  dry  prairies  iflt  large  communities,  some  of  which  oc- 
cupy a  circuit  of  miles.  They  live  in  burrows ;  and  at  the 
entrance,  there  is  a  mound,  formed  by  the  earth,  which 
they  bring  up  in  the  excavation.  In  whatever  direction 
they  move,  they  have  well  beaten  highways,  from  which 
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every  impediment  is  carefully  removed.  There  are  seve- 
ral occupants,  probably  all  of  die  same  family,  of  one  bur- 
row. In  mild  weather  they  are  seen  sporting  about  the 
mouths  of  their  habitations,  and  seem  to  have  much  of  the 
sprightliness,  activity,  and  spirit  of  defiance,  of  the  squir* 
reL  At  the  apprehended  approach  of  danger,  they  raise 
that  peculiar  bark,  from  which  they  have  derived  their 
name.  On  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  they  relinquish 
their  vaporing,  and  retreat  to  their  dens.  They  are  said 
seldom  to  require  drink,  and  to  remain  torpid  in  their  bur- 
rows through  the  winter.  When  overtaken,  away  from  its 
home,  this  little  animal  shows  all  the  impotent  fierceness 
of  a  small  cur.  But  when  taken,  it  easily  domesticates, 
and  becomes  gentle  and  affectionate* 

Birds.  This  valley,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of 
The  climate  of  the  country  east  of  the  mountains,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  the  same  birds,  and  those  birds  the 
same  habits.  The  former  is  true,  and  the  latter  is  not— 
We  have  noted  no  birds  in  the  Atlantic  country,  that  we 
have  not  seen  here.  We  have  many,  that  are  not  seen 
there ;  and  those,  that  are  common  to  both  regions,  have 
not  the  same  habits  here,  as  there.  We  have  no  doubt, 
that  cultivation  and  the  habitancy  of  civilized  man  affect 
die  habits,  and  even  the  residence  of  birds.  There  are 
many  in  the  more  populous  and  cultivated  regions  beyond 
the  mountains,  that  seem  to  belong  to  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, and  that  appear  to  exult  and  be  at  home  only  in  the 
midst  of  fruit  arbors,  and  groves  reared  by  art  and  luxury. 
It  is  remarked  in  the  more  populous  and  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  the  West,  that  in  proportion,  as  the  wilderness  dis- 
appears, and  is  replaced  by  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plumb 

•  Pot  catalogue  of  beasts,  gee  Appendix,  table  No.  IV. 
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trees,  and  fruit  gardens,  the  birds,  which  cheered  the  in- 
fancy of  the  immigrants,  and  whose  notes  are  associated 
in  recollection  with  the  charms  of  youthful  existence,  and 
the  tender  remembrances  of  the  natal  spot,  and  a  distant 
and  forsaken  country,  are  found  among  the  recent  or- 
chards. Every  immigrant,  especially,  who  was  reared  in 
New  England,  remembers  the  magpie,  the  bird  of  half 
formed  leaves,  of  planting,  and  the  freshness  of  spring.— 
He  remembers  to  have  heard  them  chattering  in  the  woods, 
almost  to  tiresomeness.  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
middle  and  northern  regions  of  this  valley.  They  are  sel- 
dom heard  to  sing,  and  are  only  known  by  the  lover  of 
nature,  who  hears  in  the  air,  as  they  pass  over  his  head, 
the  single  note,  which  they  utter  at  the  East,  when  they 
are  leaving  that  country.  Some  years  since,  in  Missouri, 
we  saw  a  number  of  the  males  gathered  on  a  spray,  in 
the-midst  of  a  low  prairie,  of  a  suriny  morning,  after  a 
white  frost  They  were  chattering  away  in  their  accus- 
tomed style.  But  they  did  but  half  carry  out  the  song,  that 
we  used  to  hear  in  the  meadows  of  New  England,  leaving 
a  painful  break  in  the  middle,  and  reminding  us  of  the 
beautiful  passage  in  the  psalms,  touching  the  exiles  on  the 
streams  of  Babylon. 

Robin,  tardus  migratorius.  The  robin-redbreast  in 
the  northern  Atlantic  country  is,  more  than  any  other,  the 
tyrd  of  orchards  and  gardens,  ?md  is  there  almost  identi- 
fied with  the  domestic  affections  of  maa  This  delightful 
bird,  in  many  places  protected  from  the  gun  by  public  feel- 
ing, sings  there  such  an  unpretending,  and  yet  sweet  song, 

v  that  the  inhabitants  need  not  regret  wanting  the  nightingale. 
In  the  West,  this  bird  makes  annual  visits ;  and  is  seen  in 
the  autumn,  die  winter  and  spring,  but  never,  at  least  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  valley,  in  the  summer.  Thousands 

of  them  winter  in  Louisiana,  a*td  petcYi  \s^  tkv^\\.  \sv  thfe 
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thick  cane  brakes,  and  are  killed  by  hundreds  with  a  stick. 
In  the  middle  regions,  they  visit  the  country  in  the  autumn, 
to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  spice  wood,  laurus  benzoin. 
But  in  n.o  part  of  the  valley,  where  we  have  seen  them, 
have  we  ever  heard  them  once  sing  those  notes  of  their 
song  in  New  England,  which  we  can  never  forget 

The  thrasher,  turdus  rufus,  the  perwink,  tardus  fur- 
cus,  and  (he  bluebird,  are  in  numbers,  habits  and  song,  as 
at  the  north,  except  that  the  bluebird  is  seen  on  every  plea- 
sant day  through  the  winter. 

The  splendid  plumage,  the  bold  habits,  and  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  bluejay,  are  alike  familiar  to  the  woods  of 
Canada  and  the  Sabine. 

MockingAyird^turdusOrphjevs^velpolyghtttis^s  seen  in 
the  middle  and  southern  Atlantic  states ;  but  is  far  more  fre- 
quent in  this  valley.  Its  gay,  voluble  and  jerky  note,  imitating 
that  of  all  other  birds,  and  heard  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
renders  it  a  delightful  tenant  of  the  southern  woods.  It 
breeds  in  thorn  bushes,  and  among  arbors  of  briar  vines ; 
and  delights  to  sit  on  the  tops  of  chimneys,  darting  perpen- 
dicularly, as  if  in  a  frolic,  high  into  the  air  above,  and  des- 
cending by  the  same  movement,  singing  in  its  gayest  man- 
ner, all  the  while.  It  is  a  bird  of  sober  plumage,  and  from 
its  delicate  structure,  rather  difficult  to  rear  in  a  cage. 

Redbird,  cardinalis  Virginiana.  The  range,  frequency  ^ 
and  habits  of  this  most  beautiful  bird  are  the  same  with 
the  former.  Its  note  has  but  little  range.  We  have  not 
heard  it  sing  on  a  stave  of  more  than  five  notes ;  but  its 
whistle  is  clear,  mellow  and  delightful.  It  appears  not  to 
regard  orchards,  or  human  habitancy,  but  pours  its  song 
in  the  deep  forests.  The  traveller  is  cheered,  as  he  rides 
along  the  bottoms,  especially  in  sunny  mornings,  after  frosts 
in  the  winter,  by  hearing  this  song  softexvm^  <ta&  Yfcx&i 
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screaming  of  the  jay.  The  male,  after  moulting,  is  of  a 
most  brilliant  purple,  with  a  fine  crest,  and  a  bill  of  the 
appearance  of  ivory, 

x  Nightingale  sparrow,  fringiUa  melodia,  a  very  diminu- 
tive sparrow,  with  plain  plumage,  but  pours  from  its  littte 
throat  a  powerful  song,  like  that  of  the  nightingale.  In 
the  southern  regions  of  the  valley,  like  the  mocking-bird, 
this  bird  sings,  through  the  warm  nights  of  summer,  only 
during  the  darkness  and  the  dawn  of  morning. 

Goldfinch,  tardus  aurocapittus.  We  have  doubted,  if 
this  were  the  same  bird  with  that,  so  called,  in  the  Atlan- 
tic country.  It  is  not  so  brilliant  in  plumage,  and  has  not 
exactly  the  same  whistle ;  but  is  here  a  gay  and  cheering 
bird  in  appearance  and  note.  It  builds  the  same  hanging 
nest,  with  the  bird,  so  called,  at  the  north. 

Parroquet,  psittdcus  Caroliniensis.  This  is  a  bird  of 
the  parrot  class,  seen  from  latitude  40°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. Its  food  is  the  fruit  of  the  sycamore,  and  its  retreat 
in  the  hollow  of  that  tree;  and  is  a  very  voracious  bird, 
preying  on  apples,  grapes,  figs,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  They 
fly  in  large  flocks,  and  are  seen  in  greatest  numbers  before 
a  storm,  or  a  great  change  in  the  weather.  They  have 
hooked,  ivory  bills,  a  splendid  mixture  of  burnished  gilding 
and  green  oh  their  heads,  and  their  bodies  are  a  soft,  and 
yet  brilliant  greea  Their  cry,  as  they  are  flying,  is  shrill 
and  discordant  They  are  said  to  perch,  by  hanging  bf  their 
bill  to  a  branch.  When  they  are  taken,  they  make  battle, 
and  their  hooked  bill  pounces  into  the  flesh  of  their  enemy. 
They  are  very  annoying  to  fruit  orchards,  and  in  this  re- 
spect a  great  scourge  to  the  farmer.  We  have  seen  no 
bird  of  the  size,  with  plumage  so  brilliant ;  and  they  im- 
part a  singular  magnificence  to  the  forest  prospect,  as  they 
kre  seen  darting  through  the  foliage,  and  among  the  white 

branches  of  the  sycamore. 
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Owk  We  have  tioted  a  great  many  varieties  of  this 
bird.  Their  hooting  and  screaming,  in  every  variety  of 
tone  and  sotind,  often  imitating  the  cry  of  human  distress 
and  laughter*  and  sometimes  the  shrieks  of  a  babe,  are 
heard  oVer  all  this  valley  in  the  deep  forests  and  bottoms. 
We  have  heard  forty  at  a  time  on  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Among  the  great  varieties  of  the  hawk  arid  eagle  class, 
the  bald  eagle  is  often  seen  soaring  above  the  clifls,  or  the 
dee*,  forests: 

Swans,  geese,  ducks  of  a  great  many  kinds,  herons,  Cor- 
morants, pelicans  and  sand-hill  cranes,  are  the  common 
and  well  known  migrating  water  fowls  of  this  country.-— 
The  noise  of  their  Countless  flocks,  as  they  journey  through 
the  air  in  the  spring,  to  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  in  autumn,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  sounds  to  the  ear  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
West,  and  is  one  of  his  strongest  and  pleasaritest  associa- 
tions with  spring  and  autumn.  The  noise  of  migrating 
geese  and  ducks,  at  those  periods,  is  also  familiar  to  the 
ear  of  ah  Atlantic  inhabitant;  That  of  the  swans,  pelicans 
and  cranes  is  peculiar  to  this  valley.  The  swan  is  well 
known  for  its  stateliness  and  brilliant  white.  Its  migrating 
phalanxes  are  in  perfectly  regular  forms,  as  are  those  of 
die  geese.  They  sometimes  join  forces,  and  fly  inter- 
mixed with  each  other.  Their  noise,  on  the  wing,  is  like 
the  distant  sound  of  a  trumpet  They  are  killed  on  the 
rice  lakes  at  the  north,  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  gulf  and 
its  neighboring  waters  in  the  Winter.  The  younger  ones 
are  as  fine  for  the  table,  as  geese.  The  older  ones  are 
coarse,  tough,  and  stringy.  They  axe  of  use  for  their  fine 
quills,  feathers  and  down, 

Sand-hill  crane, &rus Canadensis,^  &'f^,«tah^\ta^ 
as  majestic  in  the  water,  as  a  swan,  a»&  cotiwtetsiWej  va&fcv, 
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of  a  perfectly  sleek,  compact  and  oily  plumage,  of  a  fine 
grayish  white  color;  and  they  are  seen  in  countless  num- 
bers, and  not  being  of  sufficient  use  to  be  the  pursuit  of 
the  gunner,  they,  probably,  increase.  We  have  seen  in  the 
prairie  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  at  the  point 
of  junction,  acres  covered  with  them,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  They  seemed,  at  a  distance,  like  immense  droves 
of  sheep.  They  migrate  in  company  with  the  pelicans ; 
and  to  us  it  has  always  been  an  interesting  spectacle,  that 
during  their  migrations,  they  are  seen  for  days  together, 
sailing  back  and  forward  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
apparently  taking  the  amusement  of  flying  evolutions,  and 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  deep  cry,  which  is  heard  dis- 
tinctly, when  the  flocks  are  so  high  in  the  air,  as  not  to  be 
seen,  or  only  seen  when  their  white  wings  are  discerned, 
as  specks  of  snow,  from  their  being  in  a  particular  position 
to  the  rays  of  the  sua 

Pelican  is  a  singular  water  fowl,  with  an  ivory  bill, 
extremely  white  plumage,  larger  in  appearance,  but  not  so 
heavy,  as  a  full  grown  Canadian  goose.  They  frequent  the 
lakes  and  the  sand  bars  of  the  rivers,  during  their  migra- 
tions, in  inconceivable  numbers.  Flocks  of  them,  reach- 
ing a  mile  in  length,  passing  over  the  villages,  are  no  unu- 
sual spectacle.  Below  their  beak,  or  bill,  they  have  a 
pouch,  or  bag,  which  will  contain,  it  is  said,  two  quarts. 
In  the  autumn,  when  associated  with  the  swans,  geese, 
brants,  ducks,  cranes  and  loons,  on  the  sand  bars  of  the 
rivers,  from  their  incessant  vociferousness,  they  are  very 
annoying  companions  to  the  inmates  of  boats,  who  he  to, 
and  wish  to  find  sleep. 

This  being  a  country  of  long  rivers,  of  frequent  lakes 
and  bayous,  and  sluggish  waters,  and  marshy  inlets  of  the 
sea,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  would  be  expected,  as  is  the 
fact,  that  it  would  be  the  nursing  mother  «DA\\ome  <&to& 
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numbers  and  varieties  of  water  fowls.  We  believe,  that 
no  waters  on  the  globe  show  greater  numbers  and  varieties, 
than  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  winter,  when  these  fowls 
take  shelter  in  the  bayous,  swamps  and  prairies  of  Louisi- 
ana, they  are  killed  in  great  numbers  by  the  people,  espe- 
cially by  the  French  and  Indians.  Water  fowls  are  abun- 
dant and  cheap  in  all  the  markets.  Their  feathers  and  quills 
are  an  object  of  some  importance  in  commerce.  In  the 
migrations  of  the  water  fowls,  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle 
regions  of  the  valley  have  biennial  harvests  of  them.  The 
hunters  and  savages  of  the  upper  regions  feed,  and  prey 
Upon  them,  during  the  summer. 

Pigeons  sometimes  are  seen  in  great  flocks,  as  at  the 
north.  Their  social  and  gregarious  habits  incline  them  to 
roost  together,  and  their  places  of  resort  are  called  4  pigeon 
roosts.9  In  these  places  they  settle  on  all  the  trees  for  a 
considerable  distance  round,  in  such  numbers,  as  to  break 
off  the  branches.  In  these  places  they  are  killed,  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  people. 

Turkey,  meleagris  gallipavo.  The  wild  turkey  is  a 
fine,  huge  bird,  of  brilliant,  blackish  plumage.  It  breeds 
with  the  domestic  one ;  and  when  the  latter  is  reared  near 
die  range  of  the  former,  it  is  sure  to  be  enticed  into  the 
woods  by  them.  In  some  places  they  are  so  numerous,  as 
to  be  easily  killed,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people.  We 
have  seen  more  than  an  hundred  driven  from  one  cornfield. 
The  Indians,  and  the  western  sportsmen,  learn  a  way  to 
hunt  them,  by  imitating  the  cry  of  their  young. 

Partridge,  tetrao  perdix,  the  same  bird,  winch  is  called 
quail  in  New  England.  They  breed  in  great  numbers  in 
the  settled  regions,  and,  much  as  they  are  hunted,  increase 
with  the  population.  They  are  brought  in  great  numbers 
to  the  markets ;  and  are  not  unfrequentiy  takes^  ra  th«<j 
are  crossing  the  rivers,  on  the  steam  boats.    Ou*  <&  ^ 
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standing  amusements  of  the  country  is  to  take  them,,  by 
driving  them  into  a  net 

Pheasant  is  the  same  bird,  which  is  called  partridge  in 
New  Ertgland.  It  is  not  so  common  in  this  country,  as  in 
that  It  is  something  more  brilliant  in  its  plumage.— 
Though  not  often  seen,  it  is  frequently  heard  drumming 
on  the  logs  in  the  deep  forests. 

Prairie  hen,  tetrao  pratensisb  is  seen  in  great  flocks  in 
the  prairies  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
rather  larger,  than  the  domestic  hen.  In  flight,  it  appears 
like  the  pheasant  and  partridge,  and  is  a  beautiful  bird 
It  lights  on  barns,  and  hovers  about  corn  fields.  When 
the  corn  is  not  gathered,  until  in  the  winter,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  the  West,  flocks  of  these  birds  are  apt  to  prey  upon 
it.  It  is  easily  tamed  and  domesticated.  The  flesh  has 
the  flavor  and  color  of  the  wild  pigeon. 

Hunters  assert,  that  there  is  another  bird  of  the  pheasant 
class,  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey. 

Humming-bird,  trochttus.  We  have  them  of  two  co- 
lors—olive and  green.  It  is  more  common  in  the  middle, 
than  the  southern  regions,  and  we  believe,  is  no  where  so 
common,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic  country  * 

Reptiles.  Animals  of  the  serpent,  turtle  and  frog  tlass 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those,  of  the  same  parallels 
in  the  Atlantic  country. 

AH  the  varieties  of  the  rattle  snake,  crotahis  horridus, 
are  seen,  in  some  places  in  pernicious  abundance.  The 
yellow  rattle  snake  is  the  largest  of  the  species.  They  are 
sometimes  seen,  as  large  as  a  man's  leg,  and  from  six  to 
nine  feet  in  length.  A  species  of  small  rattle  snake  is 
sometimes  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  prairies.    They 

*  For  catalogue  of  birds,  see  Appefc&ta^  ta\Afcl*o»N * 
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are  said,  in  the  regions  far  to  the  west,  to  consort  with 
prairie  dogs,  and  to  inhabit  the  same  burrows.  There  is 
a  very  troublesome  species,  called  snappers,  or  ground 
rattle  snakes.  They  travel  in  the  night,  and  frequent 
roads  and  house  paths. 

The  copper  head  is  a  terrible  serpent,  deemed  to  inflict 
a  more  dangerous  bite,  than  the  rattle  snake.  They  in- 
habit the  same  region,  but  are  not  so  common,  as  the  for- 
mer. They  are  of  a  dirty  brown  color;  and  when  they 
have  recently  shed  their  skin,  some  parts  of  their  body  re- 
semble burnished  copper,  whence  they  derive  (heir  name. 
They  are  of  a  smaller  size,  than  the  rattle  snake. 

Moccasin  snake.  There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of 
this  serpent,  inhabiting  the  southern  country.  The  upland 
moccasin  has  many  aspects  in  common  with  the  rattle 
snake,  but  is  a  serpent  still  more  repulsive  in  appearance. 
We  have  seen  them  of  great  size;  and  their  fang  teeth  are 
die  largest  and  longest,  that  we  have  seen.  They  are 
most  often  seen  basking  among  the  bastard  cane.  The 
water  moccasins,  as  their  name  imports,  are  water  snakeg. 
The  largest  variety  resembles  the  water  snake  of  the  At- 
lantic country.  It  has  a  very  large,  flat  head,  and  is  thence 
called  by  the  French, ' tele  plat'  It  opens  its  upper  jaw 
at  right  angles  to  the  under  one.  It  is  a  lazy,  reckless 
animal,  neither  flying,  nor  pursuing  man.  It  is  a  serpent 
of  the  largest  size;  has  a  ground  colored,  scaly  back;  and 
in  point  of  venom,  is  classed  with  the  ratde  snake.  There 
is  another  species  of  the  moccasin,  rarely  seen  out  of  the 
water,  of  a  brilliant  copper  color,  with  annular,  gray 
stripes,  marking  off  compartments  at  equal  distances. 

Brown  viper,  or  hissing  snake.    It  is  of  a  dirty  brown 
color,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long ;  with  a  body  large  in 
proportion,  and  terminating  abruptly  \xv  a  drax^  *&\\.  "W*^ 
angry,  their  backs;  change  color.  m\d  tYveVt  Y\e*&*  tek»EK 
vol.  l  \*S 
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tnd  dilate  to  twice  the  common  extent,  and  their  hiss  is 
like  that  of  a  goose.  They  are  extremely  ugly  animals; 
and,  though  very  diminutive,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
most  venomous  class.  We  confined  one  by  a  stick  across 
its  back,  and  it  instantly  bit  itself  in  two  or .  three  places. . 
We  gave  it  liberty,  and  observed  its  movements.  It  soon 
became  very  much  swollen,  and  died. 

Horn  snake.    Judge  Bullit,  of  Arkansas,  informed  us, 
that  he  killed  one  of  these  serpents  in  his  smoke  house. 

•  He  described  the  serpent,  as  of  moderate  size,  blackish 
color,  and  with  a  thorn  in  the  tail,  resembling  that  of  a 
dunghill  cock.  From  its  movements,  he  judged  it  to  be 
its  weapon  of  defence.  We  have  heard  others,  who  have 
lulled  or  seen  this  serpent,  describe  it  We  have  heard 
many  of  the  common  reports  of  its  deadly  venom,  but  never 
have  known  a  single  attested  proof;  and  we  consider  them 
-all,  as  entirely  fabulous. 

We  have  neither  the  information,  nor  space,  to  enable 
us  to  be  minute  in  our  catalogue  and  description  of  these 
loathsome  and  dreaded  reptiles.  We  have  seen  six  or 
eight  species,  that  we  never  saw  in  the  Atlantic  country ; 
and  we  consider  this  region  more  infested  with  serpents, 
than  that  Perhaps  we  might  except  from  this  remark  the 
southern  Atlantic  country.  Wherever  the  population  be- 
comes dense,  the  swine  prey  upon  them,  and  they  quickly 
disappear.  Their  most  permanent  and  dangerous  resorts 
are  near  the  bases  of  rocky  and  precipitous  hills,  about 
ledges  and  flint  knobs,  and,  in  the  lower  and  southern  coun- 
try, along  the  bayous,  and  near  those  vast  swamps,  that  can 
not  be  inhabited  for  ages.  People  are  often  bitten  by  these 
terrible  animals.  The  pain  is  excruciating ;  and  the  per- 
son, that  is  badly  bitten,  swells,  and  soon  becomes  blind, 
The  more  venomous  of  the  serpents  themselves  become 

blind,  during  the  Jatter  part  of  summer-    TWj  sere  fcKsr 
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of  course,  less  apt  to  strike  their  aim ;  but  their  bite,  at 
this  period,  is  most  dangerous.  The  people  suppose  this 
blindness  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  their  own  poison 
into  their  system. 

Whether  it  be,  that  the  numerous  remedies,  that  are  pre- 
scribed here,  are  really  efficacious,  or  whether,  as  to  us  ap- 
pears more  probable,  the  bite  of  these  venomous  reptiles  is 
not  fatal,  unless  the  poison  is  conveyed  into  some  leading 
vein,from  whatever  cause  it  be,  it  so  happens,  that  few  fatali- 
ties occur  from  this  cause.  We  have  seen  great  numbers, 
that  have  been  bitten  by  rattle  snakes,  or  copper  heads, 
or  moccasins ;  and  we  have  never  seen  a  fatal  case.  We 
read,  indeed,  of  a  most  tragical  occurrence,  more  horrible 
in  the  relation,  than  the  ancient  fiction  of  Laocoon.  An 
immigrant  family  inadvertently  fixed  their  cabin  on  the 
shelving  declivity  of  a  ledge,  that  proved  a  den  of  rattle 
snakes.  Warmed  by  the  first  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the 
cabin,  the  terrible  reptiles  issued  in  numbers,  and  of  course 
in  rage,  by  night  into  the  room,  where  the  whole  family 
slept  As  happens  in  those  cases,  some  slept  on  the  floor, 
and  some  in  beds.  The  reptiles  spread  in  every  part  of 
the  room,  and  mounted  on  every  bed.  Children  were 
stung  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  in  each  other's  arms. 
Imagination  dares  not  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene. 
Most  of  the  family  were  bitten  to  death ;  and  those,  who 
escaped,  finding  the  whole  cabin  occupied  by  these  horrid 
tenants,  hissing,  and  shaking  their  rattles,  fled  from  the 
house  by  beating  off  the  covering  of  the  roof,  and  escaping 
in  that  direction. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  remedies, 
that  are  prescribed  here,  for  the  bite  of  these  reptiles.  It 
is  a  received  maxim,  that  the  application  of  volatile  alkali, 
internally,  and  to  thp  wound,  neutralizes  the  poison,  and 
is  a  certain  cure. 
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Of  harmless  serpents,  this  country  has  the  usual  varied 
ties<— as  the  green,  garter,  chicken  and  coach-whip  snakes. 

We  have  often  seen  the  glass  snake,  with  a  body  of  the 
most  lustrous  brilliance.  A  stroke  across  the  back  sepa- 
rates the  body  into  a  number  of  pieces.  Each  of  these 
pieces  preserves  for  some  time  the  pow^r'of  loco-motion* 
and  continues  to  move.  The  people  believe,  that  these 
pieces  soon  meet*  and  unite,  and  become  as  before  the 
separation. 

Bull,  or  prairie  snake,  is  one  of  great  size,  and  horrid 
appearance.  They  are  common  on  the  prairies,  live  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  run  at  the  passing  traveller  with 
a  loud  hiss ;  but  if  he  stands,  they  instantly  retreat  to  their 
holes,  We  believe  them  to  be  perfectly  harmless ;  though 
such  is  their  size,  boldness  and  formidable  appearance, 
that  it  is  long,  before  the  resident  in  these  regions  gets  over 
his  horror  of  them. 

Lizzards,  lacer(a.  Ugly  animals  of  this  kind  are  seen, 
in  greater  or  less  numbers,  in  all  the  climates.  They  are 
seen  under  rotten  logs,  and  are  dug  from  the  rich  and 
muddy  alluvions.  These  last  are  lazy  and  loathsome  ani- 
mals, and  are  called  4  ground  puppies.'  We  never  saw 
any  disposition  iri  them  to  bite.  Common,  small  lizzards 
are  frequent  in  the  southern  districts,  running  along  the 
logs,  and  making  just  such  a  sound,  as  the  rattle  snake, 
when  he  gives  his  warning. 

There  are  varieties  of  small  camelions.  They  are  ap- 
parently harmless  animals ;  though  when  we  have  caught 
them,  they  showed  every  disposition  to  bite.  They  will 
change  in  half  an  hour  to  all  the  colors  of  the  prism.  Green 
seems  to  be  their  favorite  color,  and  when  on  a  green  tree, 
that  is  their  general  hue.  While  in  this  color,  the  under 
part  of  their  neck  becomes  of  a  beautiful  scarlet.  Their 
throat  swells,  and  they  emit  a  sharp  note,  like  that  of  one 
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of  the  larger  kinds  of  grasshoppers,  when  singing.  We 
have  placed  them  on  a  handkerchief,  and  they  have  gra- 
dually assumed  all  its  colors.  Placed  on  a  black  surface, 
they  become  brown ;  but  they  evidendy  suffer,  while  under 
this  color,  as  is  manifested  by  uneasy  movements,  and  by 
strong  and  quick  palpitations,  visible  to  the  eye.  They 
are  very  active  and  nimble  animals,  three  or  four  inches 
in  length. 

Scorpions  are  lizzards  of  a  larger  class,  and  flatter 
heads.  They  are  animals  of  an  ugly  appearance,  and  are 
deemed  very  poisonous.  We  could  not  learn,  however, 
that  any  person  had  been  known  to  be  bitten  by  them. 
When  attacked,  they  show,  indeed,  the  anger  and  the  ha- 
bits of  serpents,  vibrating  a  fiery  and  forked  tongue,  and 
biting  with  great  fury  at  the  stick,  which  arrests  them. 

What  is  here  called  tarantula,  is  a  huge  kind  of  spider, 
estimated  to  inflict  a  dangerous  bite. 

The  copper  colored  centipede  is  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  oftentimes  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  man's  finger.  A 
family  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned,  by  taking  tea,  in 
which  one  of  them  had  been  inadvertently  boiled. 

Alligator  is  the  most  terrible  animal  of  this  class.  This 
large  and  powerful  lizzard  is  first  seen  in  numbers,  in 
passing  to  the  south,  on  the  Arkansas, — that  is  to  say, 
a  little  north  of  33°;  and  this  is  its  general  northern 
limit  across  the  valley.  Vast  numbers  are  seen  in  the 
slow  streams  and  shallow  lakes  of  Florida  and  Alabama ; 
but  they  abound  most  on  Red  river,  the  Mississippi  lakes, 
and  the  bayous  west  of  that  river.  We  have  numbered  forty 
at  one  time  on  a  muddy  bar  of  Red  river.  On  these  sleep- 
ing waters,  the  cry  of  a  sucking  pig  on  the  banks  will  draw 
a  shoal  of  them  from  their  muddy  retreats  at  the  bottom. 
The  largest  alligator,  that  we  ever  saw  kiWfeA.  m  ^tassfc  to* 
gions,  measured  something  more,  than  sixteen  fesX  fcwa\Sa 
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snout  to  the  extremity  of  its  tail.  They  have  at  times,  es* 
-  pecially  before  stormy  weather,  a  singular  roar,  or  bellow, 
not  exactly,  as  Bartram  has  described  it,  like  distant  thun- 
der,— but  more  like  the  half  suppressed  roarings  of  a  bull. 
When  moving  about  on  their  customary  vocations  in  the 
water,  they  seem  like  old  logs  in  motion.  In  fine  weather, 
they  doze  in  listlessness  on  the  sandbars.  Such  is  their 
recklessness,  that  they  allow  the  people  on  the  passing 
steam  boats  to  come  within  a  few  paces  of  them.  The 
ascent  of  a  steam  boat  on  an  alligator  stream,  at  the  proper 
season  for  them,  is  a  continual  discharge  of  rifles  at  them. 
A  rifle  ball  will  glance  from  their  bodies,  unless  they  are 
hit  in  a  particular  direction  and  place.  We  witnessed  the 
shots  of  a  man,  who  killed  them  nine  fires  in  tea  They 
are  not,  like  tortoises,  and  other  amphibious  animals,  tena- 
cious of  life,  but  bleed  profusely,  and  immediately  expire, 
when  mortally  wounded.  They  strike  with  their  tails, 
coiled  into  the  section  of  a  circle;  and  this  blow  has  great 
power.  The  animal  stricken,  is  by  the  same  blow  pro- 
pelled towards  their  mouth,  to  be  devoured.  Their 
strength  of  jaws  is  prodigious,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
voracious.  They  have  large,  ivory  teeth,  which  contain  a 
cavity,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  musket  charge  of  pow- 
der, for  which  purpose  they  are  commonly  used  by  sports- 
mea  The  animal,  when  slain,  emits  an  intolerable  smell 
of  musk ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  its  head  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  that  drug.  They  will  sometimes  chase  children, 
and  would  overtake  them,  were  it  not  for  their  inability  to 
make  lateral  movements.  Having  few  joints  in  their  body, 
and  very  short  legs,  they  can  not  readily  turn  from  a  straight 
forward  directioa  Consequently,  they,  who  understand 
their  movements,  avoid  them  without  difficulty,  by  turning 
off,  at  right  angles,  and  leaving  the  animal  to  move  forward, 
under  its  impulse  in  that  direction    IMeeA,  toes  *re  Vj 
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nev  means  so  dangerous,  as  they  are  commonly  reputed  to 
be.  It  is  said,  they  will  attack,,  a  negro  in  die  water,  in 
preference  to  a  white.  But  they  are  chiefly  formidable  to 
pigs,  calves,  and  domestic  animals  of  that  size.  They  are 
rather  objects  of  terror  from  their  size,  strength,  and  ugly 
appearance,  and  from  their  large  teeth  and  strong  jaws, 
than  from  the  actual  injuries,  which  they  have  been  known 
to  inflict  The  female  deposites  a  great  number  of  eggs, 
like  a  tortoise,  in  a  hole  on  the  sandbars,  and  leaves  them 
to  be  hatched  by  the  ardors  of  the  sun  upon  the  sand. 
When  they  are  hatched,  the  turkey  buzzards  and  the  pa- 
rents are  said  alike  to  prey  upon  them.  Instinct  prompts 
them  for  self  preservation  to  plunge  in  the  water.  The 
skin  of  the  alligator  is  valuable  for  the  tanner. 

Tortoises.  There  are  the  usual  varieties  of  the  Atlantic 
country.  The  soft  shelled  mud-tortoise  of  the  lakes  about 
New  Orleans,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  said  to  be  not 
much  inferior  to  the  West  India  sea  turtle  for  the  table 
Epicures,  who  are  dainty  in  their  food,  consider  their 
flesh  a  great  delicacy. 

The  lower  part  of  this  valley  is  a  land  of  lakes,  marshes 
and  swamps;  and  is,  of  course,  prolific  in  toads,  frogs,  and 
animals  of  that  class. 

The  bull  frog,  rana  boans,  net  pipiens.  The  deep 
notes  of  this  animal  are  heard  in  great  perfection  in  the 
swamps  back  of  New  Orleans. 

Murena  siren  is  a  very  singular  animal,  as  far  as  we 
know,  undescribed  by  naturalists.  It  somewhat  resembles 
the  lamprey,  and  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  seems 
intermediate  between  the  fish  and  the  lizzard  class.  It 
has  two  short  legs,  placed  near  the  head.  It  is  amphibi- 
ous, arid  penetrates  the  mud  with  the  facility  o£  cmrofeV 

Crawfish.    There  are  vast  numbers  of  tYieafe  &m^%re^ 
water  lobsters  every  where  in  the  shallow  watex*  wAVw 
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grounds  of  this  country.  By  penetrating  the  levee  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  have  more  than  once  made  those  little 
perforations,  that  have  imperceptibly  enlarged  to  crevasses, 
by  which  the  inundation  of  the  river  has  been  let  in  upon 
the  country. 

In  the  pine  barrens  of  Florida,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, is  found  an  animal,  apparently  of  the  tortoise  class, 
commonly  called  the  gouffre.  It  has  a  large  and  thick 
shell,  and  burrows  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground.  It  is 
of  prodigious  power  and  strength,  and  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  loggerhead  turtle. 

The  ichthyology  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  waters, 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  waters  west  of  it,  and  of  the 
northern  lakes  and  their  waters,  has  not  been  scientifically 
explored.  We  are  able  only  to  give  that  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  waters,  as  explored  and  described  by  Mr.  Rafinesque. 
We  remark,  however,  that  the  fishes  of  all  the  western 
waters  are  very  similar,  and  that  the  classes  of  this  table 
include  most  of  the  fishes,  that  are  found  in  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  valley. 

Thoracic  Fisher  Salmon  perch,  perca  salmonea. 
A  fine,  spotted  fish,  from  one  to  three  feet  long ;  flesh  white, 
tender  and  well  flavored.    Vulgar  name,  Ohio  salmon. 

Golden  eyed  perch,  perca  chrysops.  Rock  bass.  An 
excellent  table  fish,  not  often  taken. 

Black  dotted  perch,  perca  nigro  punctata.  Black  bass. 
Found  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

Bubbler,  amblodon.    Buffalo  perch.    Found  in  all  the 

Waters  of  the  Ohio.    Its  name  is  derived  from  the  singular 

grunting  noise,  which  it  makes, — a  noise,  which  is  familiar 

to  every  one,  who  has  been  much  on  the  Ohio.    It  is  a 

fine  fish  for  the  table,  weighing  from  ti^  totality  pounds. 
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Dotted  painted  tail,  calMurus  punetatus.  Bride  perch, 
or  painted  tail  A  small  fish,  from  four  to  twelve  inches 
long;  not  very  common  in  the  Ohio.  More  common  in 
the  small  tributaries. 

Gilded  sun  fish,  ichthelis  macrochinx.  A  beautiful  fish, 
three  or  four  inches  long.  Common  in  the  Ohio  and  its 
waters. 

Blue  sun  fish,  ichthdis  cyaneUa.  Hardly  go  large,  as 
the  former. 

Red  eye  sun  fish,  ichthelis  efythrops.  Red  eyes. — 
Length  three  to  eight  inches. 

Eared  sun  fish,  ichthelis  aurUa.  Sun  fish.  Length 
from  three  to  twelve  inches. 

Big  eared  sun  fish,  ichthdis  megalotii.  A  fine  small 
fish.  Length  from  three  to  eight  inches.  Common  in  the 
waters  of  Kentucky.    Vulgar  name,  red  belly. 

River  bass,  lepomis.  Common  in  the  Ohio  and  its 
Waters,  am.  easily  taken  with  the  hook. 

Pale  bass,  lepomis  pallida,  Yellow  bass.  From  four 
to  ten  inches. 

Streaked  cheeks,  lepomis  trifasciata.  Yellow  perch 
One  of  die  best  kinds  of  table  fish.  Length  from  one  to 
tfvo  feet    Common  in  the  Ohio  and  its  waters. 

Brown  bas89lepomis  flexuolaris.  Black  perch.  Length 
from  one  to  two  feet.    like  the  former,  a  fine  fish. 

Trout  bass,  lepomis  salmonea.  Brown  trout  Length 
from  six  to  twenty-four  inches.    Delicate  and  white  flesh. 

Spotted  river  bass,  lepomis  notata.  Same  vulgar  name 
with  the  former,  and  commonly  considered  the  same  fish 
DWfers  from  it  ih  many  respects. 

Sun  fish  river  bass,  lepomis  iethdoHes.  White  bass. — 
Length  from  four  to  eight  inches. 

Golcl  ring  promotis,  promaxis  aimutoris.  S&Ysess  \fcx<&. 

Length  ffrm  three  to  six  inches. 
vol.  r.  lft 
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Red  eye,  aglocentms.  Green  bass.  A  very  beautiful 
fish,  from  three  to  twelve  inches  long. 

White  eyed  barbot,  pogostoma  leucops.  Bearded  sun 
fish.  A  very  beautiful  fish,  twelve  inches  long,  and  some- 
times weighs  a  pound. 

Hog  fish,  etheostoma.  Hog  bass.  Length  from  three 
to  nine  inches. 

Bass  hog  fish,  etkeostoma  calUura.    Minny  bass. 

Fox  tail  hog  fish,  etheostoma  flabeUata*    Fox  taiL 

Black  hog  fish,  etheostoma  nigra.  Black  minny.  A 
very  small  fish. 

Blunt  nose  hog  fish,  etheostoma  blemioides.  A  very 
singular  looking,  small  fish. 

Common  hog  fish,  etheostoma  caprodes.  Length  from 
two  to  six  inches. , 

Abdominal  Fishes.  Ohio  gold  fish,  pomolotrus  chry- 
socolor.  Ohio  shad.  Length  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches.  Is  seen  in  the  spring  from  Cincinnati  \p  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

Spotted  gizzard,  dorostoma  notata.  Hickory  shad.— 
Length  nine  to  ten  inches. 

Ohio  gold  herring,  notemigonus  auratus.  Gold  her- 
ring. Length  from  four  to  eight  inches.  Flesh  tolerably 
good. 

False  herring,  hyodon.  Herring.  Five  species.  Not 
at  all  like  the  herring  of  the  Atlantic  waters.  Tolerable 
fish  for  the  table. 

Salmo,  trout  This  species  is  found  only  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio.  The  white  fish  of 
the  lakes  has  been  sometimes  classed  in  this  class,  and  has 
been  said  to  be  found  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash 
and  the  Miami. 

Alleghany  trout,  salrrw  AUeghaniensis.  Found  on  the 
mountain  brooks  of  the  Alleghany  asvd  Mattfwvgalielju-— 
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Length  eight  inches.    Fine  for  the  table.    Take  the  bait, 
like  all  this  species,  with  a  spring. 

Black  trout,  salmo  nigrescens.  Rare  species.  Found 
on  the  waters  of  Laurel  hill.    Length  six  inches. 

Minny,  minnulus.  Bait  fish.  Of  these  diminutive  fish, 
there  are  a  vast  number  in  the  different  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Sixteen  species  have  been  noted  on  the  Ohio. 
The  larger  kinds  of  them  bear  the  name  of  shiner. 

Gold  head  shiner,  luxilus  chrysQcephalus.  Gold  chub. 
Length  six  inches. 

Kentucky  shiner,  luxilus  Kentuckiensis.  Red  tail — 
Fine  bait  fish. 

Yellow  shiner,  luxilus  interruptus.  Yellow  chub. — 
Three  inches  in  length. 

Big  back  chub,  semotUus  dorsalis.  Big  back  minny. 
Length  three  to  six  inches. 

Big  head  chub,  semotUus  cephalus.  Big  mouth.  Length 
from  six  to  eight  inches. 

Silver  side  fell  fish,  rutilus  plargyrus.  Silver  side. — 
Length  from  four  to  six  inches. 

Baiting  fall  fish,  rutilus  compressus.  Length  from  two 
to  four  inches. 

Anomal  fell  fish,  rutilus  anomalus.  Length  three 
inches. 

Red  minny,  rutilus  ruber.  A  beautiful,  small,  red  fish, 
two  inches  in  length. 

Black  headed  flat  head.    Length  three  inches. 

Ohio  carp  sucker.  Length  frbm  one  to  three  feet.  Good 
for  the  table.    Taken  with  the  hook,  seine  or  spear. 

Buffalo  carp  sucker.  Found  on  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  Vulgar  name,  buffalo  perch.  One  foot  in  length. 
One  of  the  best  fish  for  the  table. 

Brown  buffalo  fish,  catostomus  bubalus.    Ow&  <&  ^ 
best  fishes  jpi  the  western  waters,  and  found  u\  sXV  ot  tasf^t 
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Length  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  weighing  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds. 

Black  buffalo  fish,  colostomies  niger.  Found  in  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   Sometimes  weighs  fifty  pounds. 

(Wive  earp  sucker.  A  variety  of  the  former.  Not  so 
good  for  the  table.    Commonly  called  carp. 

Sailing  sucker,  colostomas  velifer.  Skim  bade  Length 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.    Indifferent  for  the  table. 

Mud  sucker,  colostomas  xanthopus.  Length  from  six 
to  ten  inches.    Flesh  very  soft. 

Black  faced  sucker,  colostomies  mdanops.  Black  suck- 
er.   Length  from  four  to  six  inches. 

Black  back  sucker,  colostomas  melanotus.  Blue 
sucker.    Length  eight  inches. 

Red  tail  sucker,  cotostomus  erythrus.  Red  horse. — 
Length  one  foot 

Kentucky  sucker,  cotostomus  flexuosus.  Common 
sucker.  Ten  to  twelve  inches  long.  Bites  at  the  hook, 
and  is  fine  for  the  table. 

Big  mouthed  sucker,  megostomus.  Brown  sucker. — 
Taken  with  the  seine. 

Pittsburg  sucker,  cotostomus  Duquesni.  White  sucker. 
Length  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  Found  in  the  Ohio,  near 
Pittsburg.    Good  for  the  table. 

Long  sucker,  cotostomus  clongotm.  Brown  sucker. 
Length  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  Of  the  same  quality,  and 
found  in  the  same  waters  with  the  former. 

Black  suckrel,  cydeptus  nigrescens.  Rarely  seen  in  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri.    Fine  for  the  table.    Length  two  feet 

Cat  fish,  phndodus.    This  is  the  most  common  fish  in 
all  the  western  waters.    Twelve  species  have  already  been 
noted  in  the  Ohio.    The  varieties  are  very  numerous  in 
the  waters  west  <tf  that  river.    TtWj  we  m^KM.  ^rata^ 
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and  of  all  colors  and  sizes.  Their  mouths,  when  open, 
are  circular.  They  are  easily  taken  with  a  hook.  They 
receive  their  English  name  from  the  noise,  which  they 
make,  when  at  rest, — a  noise  very  similar  to  the  purring  of 
a  cat,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar  to  those,  who  are  used 
to  the  western  waters. 

Spotted  cat  fish,  silurus  maadosus.  White  cat  fish. — 
Length  from  one  to  three  feet    Flesh  good. 

Blue  cat  fish,  pimdodus  cerulescens.  They  have  been 
taken,  weighing  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounda 

Silver  cat  fish,  pimdodus  argyrus. 

Clammy  cat  fish,  pimdodus  viscosus. 

Clouded  cat  fish,  pimdodus  ndndosus. 

Yellow  cat  fish,  pimdodus  capreus. 

Black  cat  fish,  pimdodus  mdas. 

Yellow  headed  cat  fish,  pimdodus  xanthocephalu&. 

Mud  cat  fish,  pimdodus  limosus. 

Mud  cat,  pilodicHs.  Mud  fish.  Buries  itself  in  the 
mud.  Sometimes  weighs  twenty  pounds.  Bites  at  the 
hook,  and  is  good  for  the  table. 

Yellow  back,  noturus  flava.  Commonly  confounded 
with  the  yellow  cat  fish ;  but  is  a  different  fish. 

Ohio  toter,  hypertdium  macropterum.  Length  two  to 
three  inches.  Makes  itself  a  cell  by  surrounding  its  place 
with  pebbles ;  hence,  from  the  Virginia  word  4  tote,'  to 
carry,  called  a  toter. 

Ohio  riband  fish,  sarchisus  vittatus.  Length  from  six 
to  twelve  inches.    Gar  fish. 

Pike,  esox.  We  have  noted  a  great  many  species  of 
pikes  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  their  waters.  They 
are  called  pike,  pickerel  and  jack  fish ;  and  perfectly  re- 
semble the  fish  of  the  same  names  in  the  Atlantic  waters. 
The  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and  the  l\\mo\$  caSX  tasnv 
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piccanau.     They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  half  a  pftund  to 
twenty  pounds. 

Esox  vittatus,  jack  fish.  White  pickerel.  Length 
sometimes  five  feet. 

Gar  fish,  lepiosteus.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties 
in  the  western  country.  The  alligator  gar  is  sometimes 
eight  feet  in  length ;  and  is  strong,  fierce,  voracious,  and 
formidable  not  only  to  the  fish,  which  he  devours  by  tribes, 
but  even  to  men,  who  go  into  the  water  near  him/  Their 
scales  will  give  fire  with  the  steel.  They  are  not  used  for 
the  table ;  but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
skinning  them,  or  to  the  badness  of  the  flesh,  we  know  not 

Duck  bill  gar  fish,  lepiosteas  platostomus.  Length 
sometimes  four  feet  Taken  with  the  hook,  or  the  spear ; 
and  is  good  for  the  table. 

White  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  albas.  Length  four  to  six 
feet    Resembles  the  pike  in  shape. 

Ohio  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  oxyeus.  Length  six  feet — 
Rarely  seen ;  and  not  good  for  the  table. 

Long  bill  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  Umgirostris.  Length  forty 
inches. 

Devil-jack-diamond  fish,  litholepis  adamantinus.  This 
is  the  monster  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  rarely  seen  as  high,  as 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  probably,  lives  in  the  Mississippi. 
Length  from  four  to  ten  feet  One  was  caught,  which 
weighed  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  extremely  voracious ; 
and,  like  the  alligator  gar  fish,  or  lepiosteus  ferox^  its 
scales  will  give  fire  with  the  steel. 

Apodial  Fishes.  Broad  tail  eel,  anguitta  laticauda. 
Length  from  two  to  four  feet 

Black  eel,  anguitta  aterrima.  Same  length  as  the  for- 
mer ;  and  fine  for  die  table. 

Yellow  bellied  eel,  anguitta  xanihomelas.  Length 
from  two  to  three  feet. 
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Yellow  eel,  anguitta  lutea.  Length  two  feet  This  is 
the  best  of  the  species  for  the  table. 

Atelosian  Fishes.  Sturgeon,  accipenser.  There  are 
six  species  found  in  the  Ohio. 

Spotted  sturgeon,  accipenser  maculosus.  Length  two 
feet 

Shovel  fish  sturgeon,  accipenser  platorynchnus.  Shovel 
fish.  Length  two  to  three  feet  Weight  twenty  pounds. 
Tolerable  for  the  table. 

Fall  sturgeon,  accipenser  serotimus.  Length  five  to 
jsix  feet    Indifferent  for  the  table. 

Ohio  sturgeon,  accipenser  Ohioensis.  Length  three  to 
four  feet 

Big  mouth  sturgeon,  accipenser  macrostama.  Length 
four  feet    Good  for  the  table.    Very  large  mouth. 

Flat  nose  double  fin,  dinecius  truncatus.  Length  two 
feet    Skin  thick  and  leathery. 

Western  spade  fish,  polyodon  folium,  is  not  eaten. — 
Length  from  one  to  three  feet 

Toothless  paddle  fish,  platinostra  edentula.  Length 
three  to  five  feet,  and  sometimes  weighs  fifty  pounds.  In- 
different for  the  table.  The  spatula  is  cunei-form,  eight  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  used  for  digging  in  the  mud. 

Gourd  fish  sturgeon,  accipenser  lagenarius.  Gourd  fish 
Length  two  to  three  feet 

Mississippi  saw  fish,  pristis  Mississippiensis.  Length 
three  to  six  feet  Twenty-six  long,  sharp  teeth  on  either 
side,  in  the  form  of  a  saw;  and  is  commonly  shown  in 
museums. 

Spotted  horn  fish,  proceros  macculatus.  Length  two  to 
three  feet    Horn  one  fourth  die  length  of  the  body. 

The  fish  of  the  western  rivers  are  generally  decried  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  waters.  The  com- 
parison ha&not  been  fairly  instituted.    The  former  are  alK 
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except  those  hereafter  described,  as  belonging  to  the  mar- 
ket of  New  Orleans,  fish  of  fresh  waters;  the  latter  chiefly 
of  the  sea.  Fresh  water  fish,  in  general,  will  not  vie  with 
those  of  the  sea.  The  comparison  being  between  die  fresh 
water  fish  of  the  one  country  and  the  other,  the  latter  are  as 
good,  as  the  former.  The  shad  and  salmon  of  the  Atlan- 
tic waters,  it  is  true,  are  no  where  found  here,  though  we 
have  fish,  that  bear  the  same  name.  Those  fine  fish  have 
their  general  habitancy  in  the  sea.  The  trout  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  is  not  the  same  with  the  fine  fish  of  that 
name,  that  is  taken  in  the  cold  mountain  streams  of  the 
northern  country  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  fish  of  the  perch 
class,  beautifully  marked  with  golden  stripes,  and  taking 
the  bait  with  a  spring,  like  the  trout  It  weighs  from  one 
to  four  pounds.  It  is  a  fine  flavored,  solid  fish  for  the 
table.  We  have  never  witnessed  angling,  that  could  com- 
pare with  that  of  this  fish  in  the  clear  pine  woods  streams 
of  the  southern  divisions  of  this  country.  With  fresh  bait, 
a  barrel  may  be  taken  in  a  few  hours. 

Cat  fish  of  the  Mississippi,  siturus  Mississijppiensis,  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  often  taken 
weighing  over  an  hundred  pounds. 

Buffalo  of  the  Mississippi,  bubalus  Mississippiensis9  is 
larger,  and  has  a  different  appearance  from  that  of  the 
Ohio.  They  are  taken  in  immense  quantities  in  the  mea- 
dows and  lakes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  greatly  resemble 
the  Atlantic  shad. 

Perch,  perca  maculata,  is  a  fine  fish,  weighing  from  three 
to  five  pounds. 

Bar  fish,  perca  argentea,  are  taken  with  a  hook.  They  go 
in  shoals  in  the  southern  running  waters.  They  weigh 
from  one  to  three  pounds,  and  are  beautifully  striped  with 
brown  and  silver. 
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Drum,  rock  fish,  sheep's  head,  &c  are  large  and  fine 
fish,  taken  in  the  lakes  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  that  are 
partially  mixed  with  salt  water,  and  so  saline,  as  not  to  be 
potable.  They  correspond  in  size  to  the  cod  and  haddock 
of  the  Atlantic  country ;  and  are  among  the  most  common 
fish  in  the  market  at  New  Orleans. 

Spade,  or  shovel  fish,  platirostra  cdentida,  a  mud  fish 
of  the  middle  regions  of  the  valley,  found  in  muddy  lakes. 
They  weigh  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds,  are  without  scales, 
and  have  in  advance  of  their  mouths,  a  smooth,  bony  sub- 
stance, much  resembling  an  apothecary's  spatula,  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length^and  two  or  three  inches  in  width. 
Its  use,  apparently,  is  to  turn  up  the  mud  in  order  to  find 
subsistence.  They  are  extremely  fat,  and  are  taken  for 
their  oil.  We  have  never  remarked  this  fish  in  any  mu- 
seum, although  to  us  the  most  strange  and  whimsical  look- 
ing fish,  we  have  seen* 

The  pike  of  these  waters  is  precisely  the  same  fishy  as 
is  taken  with  that  name  in  the  Atlantic  streams.  A  fine 
fish  of  this  species,  called  piccannau,  is  taken  in  the  Illi- 
nois and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

We  have  seen  one  instance  of  a  horribly  deformed  ani- 
mal, apparently  intermediate  between  the  class  testudo, 
$nd  fishes.  We  saw  it  in  a  water  of  the  Washita,  and 
had  not  a  fair  opportunity  to  examine  it  It  is  called  toad 
fish ;  has  a  shell,  like  a  tortoise ;  but  has  the  other  aspects 
of  a  fish.  It  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  to  bear  a  man 
on  its  back ;  and  from  die  account  of  those,  who  have 
examined  it,  this  animal  must  be  a  singular  lusus  natune. 

Alligator  gar,  a  fish,  shaped  like  a  pike ;  but  still  longer, 
rounder  and  swifter.  Its  dart  equals  the  flight  of  birds  in 
rapidity. .  It  has  a  long,  round  and  pointed  mouth,  thick  set 
with  shajp  teeth.  Its  body  is  covered  with  scales  of  such 
a  texture, as  to  be  impenetrable  by  a  rifle  bullet  and.  when 
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dry,  to  make  fire  with  steel.  It  is  a  fish  of  most  outland- 
ish appearance,  weighing  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  a  terrible  and  voracious  animal,  biting  asunder  what- 
ever it  can  embrace  in  its  long  mouth ;  and  is  to  us,  who 
have  seen  .it  in  waters,  where  we  bathed,  a  far  more  for- 
midable animal,  than  the  alligator.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  shark 
of  rivers. 

The  fish  of  the  gulf  shore  are  of  a  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter*;—being  taken  in  shallow  lakes,  principally  com- 
posed of  fresh  water,  but  having  outlets  into  the  gulf, 
through  which,  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the 
south,  the  sea  water  is  forced  to  such  a  degree,  as  that 
they  become  salt.  The  fish  possess  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter, between  those  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Some  of  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  the  cat  fish  are  fine  for 
the  table.  The  fishes  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
generally,  are  tough,  coarse,  large  and  unsavory.  The 
trout,  so  called,  and  the  bar  fish,  are  fine.  The  piccannau, 
perch,  and  other  fish  of  the  Illinois,  are  represented,  as 
excellent ;  and  in  that  river,  they  are  taken  in  great 
abundance.  A  line,  here  called  a  'trot  line,9  drawn 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  where  it  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  hooks  appended  at  regular  distances,  took 
five  hundred  pounds  in  a  night  We  have  taken  in  Big 
creek,  a  water  of  the  Washita,  seventy  five  trout  in  two 
hours  with  the  hook.  Except  the  trout,  the  small,  yellow 
cat  fish,  the  pike,  the  bar  fish  and  the  perch,  we  do  not 
much  admire  the  fish  of  the  western  waters. 

Rivers.  Under  this  head  we  propose  to  describe  the 
Mississippi  only,  reserving  our  description  of  the  other 
western  rivers,  until  we  treat  of  the  states  and  regions,  in 
which  they  principally  run.  The  Mississippi  imparts  a 
name  and  a  character  to  the  valley*    It  has  been  described 
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with  a  frequency  and  minuteness,  to  give  any  new  attempt 
at  delineating  it  an  air  of  triteness  and  repetition.  But 
the  very  idea  of  this  noble  stream  is  invested  with  an  in- 
terest and  grandeur,  which  will  cause,  that  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  it.  can  never  become  trite,  or  tedious.  It  is,  in 
some  respects,  the  noblest  river  in  the  world, — draining, 
as  we  have  remarked,  a  larger  valley,  and  irrigating  a 
more  fertile  region,  and  having,  probably,  a  longer  course, 
than  any  other  stream.  Contrary  to  the  general  analogy 
of  very  large  rivers,,  it  bends  from  north  to  south,  and  tra- 
verses no  inconsiderable  section  of.  the  globe.  It  com- 
mences in  many  branches,  that  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in 
wild  rice  lakes ;  but  it  traverses  no  great  distance,  before 
it  has  become  a  broad  stream.  Sometimes  in  its  begin- 
nings it  moves,,  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  with  a  current 
scarcely  perceptible,  along  a  marshy  bed.  At  others,  its 
fishes  are  seen  darting  over  a  white  sand, in. waters  almost 
as  transparent  as  air.  At  other  times,  it  is  compressed  to 
a  narrow  and  rapid  current  between  ancient  and  hoary 
lime  stone  bluffs.  Having  acquired  in  a  length  of  course, 
following  its  meanders,,  of  three  hundred  miles,  a  width  of 
half  a  mile,  and  having  formed  its  distinctive  character, 
it  precipitates  its  waters  down  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. — 
Thence  it  glides,  alternately  through  beautiful  meadows  and 
deep  forests,  swelling  in  its^  advancing  march,  with'  the  tri- 
bute of  an  hundred  streams.  In  its  progress  it  receives  a 
tributary,  which  of  itself  has  a  course  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand leagues.  Thence  it  rolls  its  accumulated,  turbid  and 
sweeping  mass  of  waters  through  continued  forests,  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  axe,  in  lonely  grandeur  to 
the  sea.  No  thinking  mind  can  contemplate  this  mighty 
and  resistless  wave,  sweeping  its  proud  course  from  point 
to  point,  curving  round  its  bends  through  the  dark  forests, 
without  a  feeling  of  sublimity.    The  hundred  shores,  laved 
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by  its  waters  $  the  long  course  of  its  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  already  the  abodes  of  cultivation,  and  others 
pursuing  an  immense  course  without  a  solitary  dwelling 
of  civilized  man  being  seen  on  their  banks ;  the  numerous 
tribes  of  savages,  that  now  roam  on  its  borders ;  the  affect- 
ing and  imperishable  traces  of  generations,  that  are  gone^ 
leaving  no  other  memorials  of  their  existence,  or  materials 
for  their  history,  than  their  tombs,  that  rise  at  frequent 
intervals  along  its  banks ;  the  dim,  but  glorious  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future ; — these  are  subjects  of  contemplation, 
that  can  not  but  associate  themselves  with  the  view  of  this 
river. 

It  rises  in  high  table  land ;  though  the  country  at  its  source 
has  the  aspect  of  a  vast  marshy  valley.  A  medium  of  the  dif- 
ferent authorities,  touching  the  point  of  its  origin,  gives  it  to 
be  in  latitude  47*  47'.  Travellers  and  authorities  differ,  too, 
in  the  name  of  the  lake,  or  reservoir,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  commence.    Some  name  Turtle  lake,  and  some  Leech 
lake,  as  its  source.    The  truth  is,  that  in  speaking  of  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Nile,  and  other 
great  rivers,  readers  are  only  amused  with  fictions  and 
names.    Of  a  nameless  number  of  tributaries,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say,,  which  carried  the  most  water,  or  had 
the  greatest  length  of  course,  or  best  merited  the  honor  of 
being  ^considered  the  parent  stream.    A  great  number  of 
streams,  rising  in  the  same  plateau,  and  interlocking  with 
the  waters  of  Red  river,  and  the  other  streams  of  lake 
Winnipeek,,  unite  to  form  the  St  Peter's  and  the  Missis- 
sippi.   Different  authorities  assign  to  these  rivers  such  dif- 
ferent names,  that  we  should  rather  perplex,  than  instruct 
our  readers,  by  putting  down  names,  as  having  more  au- 
thority than  others.    The  St  Peter's,  the  principal  upper 
branch  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  scientifically  and  faith- 
fully explored  by  the  gentlemen  of  Long's  expedition.- — 
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They  assign  to  the  St  Peter's  ten  or  twelve  tributaries, 
some  of  them  considerable  streams,  before  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi.  The  principal  of  these  are  called 
Spirit,  Beaver,  Yellow,  Medicine,  Red  Wood,  Aux  Liards 
and  Blue  Earth  rivers  on  the  west  side,  and  Miawakakong 
and  Epervier  from  the  east  The  principal  river  of  the 
west  fork  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  river  de  Corbeau.  The 
other  fork,  before  its  junction  with  the  main  river,  receives 
Deer,  Meadow,  Swan  and  Savanna  rivers.  Below  Cedar 
and  Muddy  rivers,  between  45°  and  46°,  there  are  strong 
rapids.  Between  them  and  the  falls  are  Crow  and  Rum 
rivers. 

With  the  common  propensity  of  travellers  to  exaggerate, 
the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  until  very  recently,  have  been 
much  overrated.  Instead  of  the  extravagant  estimates  of 
the  first  French  writers,  or  the  fall  of  fifty  feet  assigned  to 
them  by  more  modern  authorities,  the  real  foil  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi here  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  feet  of  per- 
pendicular descent  Though  it  has  not  the  slightest  claim 
to  compare  with  that  of  Niagara  in  grandeur,  it  furnishes 
an  impressive  and  beautiful  spectacle  in  the  loneliness  of 
the  desert  The  adjoining  soenery  is  of  the  most  striking 
and  romantic  character ;  and  as  the  traveller  listens  to  the 
solemn  roar  of  the  falls,  as  it  sinks  into  feeble  echoes  in  the 
forests,  a  thrilling  story  is  told  him  of  the  love  and  despair 
of  a  young  Dacota  Indian  woman,  who,  goaded  by  jea- 
lousy towards  her  husband,  who  had  taken  another  wife, 
placed  her  young  children  in  a  canoe,  and  chaunting  the 
remembrances  of  love  and  broken  vows,  precipitated  her- 
self and  her  infants  down  the  foils.  Indians  are  always 
romancers,  if  not  poets.  Their  traditions  say,  that  these 
ill-fated  beings,  together  with  their  canoe,  so  perished,  that 
no  trace  of  them  was  seen.  But  they  suppose,  that  her 
spirit  wanders  still  near  this  spot,  and  that  she  is  seen  on 
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sunny  mornings,  carrying  her  babes  in  the  accustomed 
manner  bound  to  her  bosom,  and  still  mourning  the  incon- 
stancy of  her  husband 

Above  the  falls,  the  river  has  a  width  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred yards.  Immediately  below,  it  contracts  to  a  width 
of  two  hundred  yards ;  and  there  is  a  strong  rapid  for  a 
considerable  distance  below.  Ninety  miles  below  the  falls, 
and  between  44°  and  45°,  it  receives  Rapid  and  St  Croix 
rivers;  the  former  from  the  west,  and  the  latter  from  the 
east  The  St  Croix  is  reputed  to  have  a  boatable  course 
of  two  hundred  miles,  and  rises  in  lakes  not  far  from  the 
waters  of  lake  Superior. 

Near  14°,  from  the  west  comes  in  Cannon  river,  a  tribu- 
tary, which  enters  not  far  above  the  northern  extremity  of 
lake  Pepin.  This  is  no  more,  than  an  enlargement  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  some  miles  in 
length,  and  broadening  in  some  places  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  width.  Nearly  at  its  lower  extremity,  it  receives 
the  Chippeway  from  the  east,  with  a  boatable  course  of 
about  an  hundred  mites.  Between  lake  Pepin  and  the 
parallel  of  43°,  come  in  three  or  four  inconsiderable  rivers, 
of  which  Buffalo,  Bluff  and  Black  rivers,  from  the  east, 
are  the  principal.  Between  43°  and  42°  are  Root,  Upper 
la  way  and  Yellow  rivers  from  the  west,  and  La  Croix  and 
Bad  Axe  rivers  from  the  east 

Ouisconsin  river  comes  in,  from  the  east,  about  the 
parallel  of  42°,  and  near  that  very  noted  point  on  the  river, 
Prairie  du  Chiea  It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  tri- 
butaries above  the  Missouri  It  has  a  boatable  course  of 
more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  interlocks  by  a  very 
short  portage  with  Fox  river,  that  empties  into  Green  bay  of 
fake  Michigan.  In  its  progress  towards  the  Mississippi, 
this  river  receives  nine  or  ten  considerable  streams.  It  is 
the  liquid  highway  of  passage  for  the  Canadian  traders. 
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trappers  and  savages,  from  Mackinaw  and  the  lakes  to  the 
immense  regions  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  A  little 
below  this,  comes  in  Turkey  river  from  the  west,  and  La 
Mine  from  the  east  It  is  so  named,  from  its  traversing 
the  country  of  the  Illinois  lead  mines.  Lead  ore  is  dug 
here,  at  Dubuque's,  and  other  lead  mines,  particularly  on 
Fever  river,  probably,  with  greater  ease,  and  in  more 
abundance,  than  in  any  other  country.  These  mines  are 
found  on  a  range  of  hills,  of  which  the  Smoky  mountains 
are  the  highest  points.  On  the  opposite  side  comes  in 
Tete  de  Mort  A  range  of  hills,  that  here  stretches  across 
the  river  towards  the  Missouri,  is  probably,  all  a  country 
of  lead  mines ;  for  we  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of 
lead  ore*  dug  near  the  Missouri,  where  this  range  of  hills 
strikes  that  river. 

A  little  below  the  parallel  of  41°,  comes  in  from  the  west 
the  Wapisipinacon,  a  river  of  some  magnitude  and  a  con- 
siderable length  of  course.  On  the  same  side,  a  little  lower 
down,  comes  in  the  Little  Soutoux ;  and  still  lower,  from 
the  east  comes  in  Rock  river,  a  very  considerable,  limpid 
and  beautiful  river,  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  waters, 
and  the  fineness  of  its  fish.  The  lands  in  its  vicinity  are 
fertile.  Among  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Kish'wake 
and  Pektanons.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  river  into  the 
Mississippi  is  the  United  States9  garrison,  fort  Armstrong. 
This  river,  like  the  Ouisconsin,  has  an  easy  communication 
by  a  portage  with  lake  Michigan,  and  is  considered  boata- 
ble  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  A  little 
below  this  river,  on  the  west  side,  comes  in  the  Iaway,  a 
stream  of  some  magnitude.  Below  the  parallel  of  41°, 
come  in  from  the  eastern  side  two  or  three  inconsiderable 
streams.  Near  40°,  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  comes  in  the  Des  Moines,  the  largest  tributary 
from  the  west  above  the  Missouri.     It  tccw*^  Ste^i  %, 
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number  of  considerable  streams,  and  enters  the  Mississippi 
by  a  mouth  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  boatable  course  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles ;  and  it  waters  a  delightful  country.  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  waters,  for  a  long  distance,  which  rise  near 
the  Mississippi,  flow  into  the  Illinois.  Between  the  Des 
Moines  and  the  Illinois*  come  in  from  the  west  the  Wa* 
conda,  Fabian*  Jaustioni,  Oahaha,  or  Salt  river,  BcBuf,  or 
Cdivre,  and  Dardenne  rivers*  These  rivers  are  from  fifty 
to  an  hundred  yards  wide  at  their  mouth*  and  have  boata- 
ble courses  of  some  length, 

In  latitude  39°,  comes  in  the  Illinois  from  the  east, — a 
noble,  broad  and  deep  stream,  nearly  four  hundred  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  having  a  course  of  about  four  hundred 
miles,  and  boatable  almost  its  whole  distance.  It  is  the 
most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  above  the 
Missouri,  interlocking  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  by  one 
of  its  principal  branches,  the  Des  Plaines,  with  tfce  Chicago 
of  lake  Michigan,  without  any  portage.  On  this  river,  and 
some  of  the  streams  above,  the  peccap  tree  is  found  in  its 
utmost  perfection 

A  Jitde  below  39°,  from  the  west  comes  in  tfce  mighty 
Missouri,  which,  being  both  longer,  and  carrying  more 
water,  than  the  Mississippi,  and  imparting  its  own  charac- 
ter to  the  united  stream  below,  some  have  thought,  ought  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  river  from  the  junction. 

Below  the  Missouri,  omitting  the  numberless  and  name- 
less small  streams,  that  come  in  on  either  side,  as  we  have 
omitted  them  above,  we  shall  only  notice  those  rivers,  that 
from  their  magnitude,  or  other  circumstances,  deserve  to 
he  named*  The  first  river  of  any  importance,  that  enters 
ftbe  Mississippi  on  the  west  side,  below  the  Missouri,  is  the 
M&ramec,  that  comes  in  twenty  miles  below  St  Louis,  a 
little  above  the  parallel  of  38°.    It  is  nearly  two  hundred 
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yards  wide  fit  is  mouth,  and  has  a  course  by  its  meanders 
of  two  hundred  miles. 

Nearly  in  38°,  comes  in  from  the  other  side  the  Kaskas» 
kia,  that  runs  through  a  most  fertile  and  beautiful  country 
in  Illinois.  It  is  eighty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has 
a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  great  part  of  which, 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  boatable. «  On  the  opposite 
side,  enter  two  or  three  inconsiderable  streams  below  St 
Genevieve;  on  one  of  which  is  a  saline,  where  considera- 
ble salt  is  made.  Forty  miles  below  Kaskaskia,  comes  in 
from  the  east  Big  Muddy.  It  is  a  considerable  stream, 
remarkable  ibr  having  on  its  shores  fine  coal  banks. — 
Three  mMes  below,  on  the  west  side  enters  Apple  creek, 
on  which  used  to  be  a  number  of  viHagesof  Shawnees  and 
Delawares. 

Between  36°  and  37°,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  the 
magnificent  Ohio,  called  by  the  French, 4  La  Belle  Ri- 
viere? It  is  by  far  the  largest  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi.  At  the  junction,  and  for  an  hundred  miles 
above,  it  is  as  wide,  as  the  parent  stream.  From  this  junc- 
tion, it  is  obvious,  from  the  very  long  course  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, that  river  running  into  the  Ohio  m  a  direction  ap- 
parently parallel  and  opposite  to  the  Mississippi,  that  we 
can  not  expect  to  find  any  very  important  tributaries  to  the 
latter  river,  for  a  considerable  distance  below  the  mouth 
of  Ohio,  on  that  side.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  Yazoo  is 
die  only  river,  that  enters  from  the  east,  which  deserves 
mention  as  a  river  of  importance.  Kaskinompee,  Reel 
Foot,  Obian,  Forked  and  Hatchy  &re  inconsiderable 
streams,  that  enter  from  the  east,  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Chickasaw  bluflk  Wolf  river  is  of  more  importance,  has 
a  considerable  length  of  course,  and  is  fifty  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth. 

vol.*.  -  18 
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On  the  west  side,  between  35°  and  34°,  enters  the  St 
Francis.  It  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
has  a  comparative  course  of  four  hundred  miles;  three 
hundred  of  which,  on  one  of  its  forks,  are  considered 
boatable. 

A  little  above  34°,  enters  White  river,  rising  in  the  Black 
mountains,  separating  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. It  has  a  comparative  course  of  twelve  hundred  miles, 
and  enters  by  a  mouth  between  three  and  four  hundred 
yards  wide. 

Thirty  miles  below,  and  between  34°  and  33°,  comes  in 
die  Arkansas,*— next  to  the  Missouri,  the  largest  tributary 
from  the  west  It  enters  by  a  mouth  five  hundred  yards 
wide.  Its  waters,  when  the  river  is  foil,  are  of  a  dark  flame 
color ;  and  its  course,  including  its  meanders,  is  commonly 
computed  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 

Between  33°  and  32°,  a  little  above  the  Walnut  hills,  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  enters  from  the  east  the  Yazoo,  a 
river,  which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Indians,  and  passes 
through  the  state  of  Mississippi,  entering  by  a  mouth,  be* 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Below  the  Ya- 
zoo, on  the  same  side,  bayou  Pierre,  Big  Black,  Cole's 
creek  and  Homochitto  enter  the  river. 

Eighty  miles  below  Natchez,  and  a  little  above  31°,  on 
the  west  side,  enters  Red  river,  which,  although  not  gene- 
rally so  wide,  as  the  Arkansas,  probably,  has  as  long  a 
course,  and  carries  as  much  water.  Immediately  below 
this  river,  the  Mississippi  carries  its  greatest  volume  of 
water.  Even  above  Red  river,  in  high  floods,  water  es- 
capes from  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  side,  in  a  great 
many  places,  which  never  returns ;  but*  not  in  quantity  to 
carry  off  as  much,  as  Red  river  brings  ia  A  league  and 
a  half  below  Red  river,  on  the  same  side,  is  seen  the  first 
important  bayou,  or  efflux,  that  begins  to  diminish,  and 
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convey  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  its  own  separate  channel, 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the  Atchafa- 
laya,  which,  beyond  question,  was  the  ancient  bed,  by 
which  Red  river  made  its  way  to  the  gulf,  without  ming- 
ling its  waters  with  the  Mississippi.  In  high  waters,  it  is 
now  supposed -to  take  off  as  much, as R*d  river  brings  in. 

Twenty  leagues  below,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  bayou 
Sarah,  the  only  stream  of  any  importance,  that  enters  be- 
low the  outlet  of  Atchafalaya.  Thence  the  effluxes  re- 
ceive all  the  waters,  that  rise  near  the  Mississippi,  and  are 
continually  diminishing  its  volume  of  waters.  The  next 
efflux,  below  Atchafalaya,  is  bayou  Manshac,  or  Ibber- 
ville, — an  outlet  from  die  east  bank,  a  little  below  Baton 
Rouge,  through  which,  in  high  waters,  passes  off  a  con- 
siderable mass,  through  lakes  Maurepas,  Ponchartrain 
and  Borgne,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

At  no  great  distance  below,  on  die  west  side,  is  another 
considerable  efflux,  bayou  Plaquemine;  and  at  some  dis- 
tance below  bayou  La  Fouche,  a  still  more  considerable 
outlet  Thence  to  New  Orleans,  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  unbroken,  except*  by  crevasses.  Below  that  city,  there 
is  no  outlet  of  any  importance,  between  it  and  the  four 
mouths,  by  which  the  Mississippi  enters  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  runs  but  a  little  distance  from  its  source,  as  we  have 
remarked,  before  it  becomes  a  considerable  stream.  Be- 
low the  tails  of  St  Anthony,  it  broadens  to  half  a  mile  in 
width ;  and  is  a  clear,  placid  and  noble  stream,  with  wide 
and  fertile  bottoms,  for  a  long  distance.  A  few  miles  be- 
low the  river  Des  Moines,,  is  a  long  rapid  of  nine  miles, 
which,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer,  is  a  great 
impediment  to  the  navigation.  Below  these  rapids,  the 
river  assumes  its  medial  width,  and  character  from  that 
point  to  the  entrance  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  a  still  more 
beautiful  river,  than  the  Ohio,  somewYv&t  gssift&x-  VtAns  tok- 
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retina  third  wider,  with  broad  and  clean  sandbars, except 
in  the  time  of  high  waters,  when  they  are  all  covered.  At 
every  little  distance,- there  are  islands,  sometimes  a  number 
of  them-  parallel,  and  broadening  the  stream  to  a  great 
width.  These  islands  are  many  of  them-  large,  and  have 
in  the  summer  season  an  aspect  of  beauty,  as  they  swell 
gently  from  the  clear  stream,— a  vigor  and  grandeur  of 
vegetation,  which  contribute  much' to  the  magnificence  of 
the  river.  The  sandbars,  in  the  proper  season,  are  the 
resort  of  innumerable  swans,  geese  and  water  fowls.  It  is, 
m  general,  a  full  mile  in  width  from  bank  to  bank.  For  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  k 
has  more  than  that  width.  Altogether,, it  has,  from  its  al- 
ternate blufis  and  prairies,,  the  calmness  and  transparency 
of  its  waters,  the  size  and  beauty  of  its*  trees,,  an  aspect  of 
amenity  and  magnificence,  which  we  have  not  seen,  be- 
longing in  the  same  extent  to  any  other  stream. 

Where  it  receives  the  Missouri,  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  The  Missouri  itself  enters  with  a  mouth  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide.  The  united  stream  below  has 
thence,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  width  of  little 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  This  mighty  tribu- 
tary seems  rathec  to  diminish,  than  increase  its  width ;  but 
it  perceptibly  alters  its  depth,  its  mass  of  waters,  and, 
what  is  to  be  regretted,  wholly  changes  its  character.  It 
is  no  longer  the  gentle,  placid  stream,  with  smooth  shores 
and  clean  sandbars ;  but  has  a  furious  and  boiling  current, 
a  turbid  and  dangerous  mass  of  sweeping  waters,  jagged 
and  dilapidated  shores,  and,  wherever  its  waters  have  re- 
ceded, deposites  of  mud.  It  remains  a  sublime  object  of 
contemplation.  The  noble  forest  still  rises  along  its  banks. 
But  its  character  of  calm  magnificence,,  that  so  delighted 
the  eye  above,  is  seen  no  more. 
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From  the  fells  of  St  Anthony,  its  medial  current  is,  pro- 
bably, less  than  two  miles  an  hour,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri ;  and  from  one  point  to  the  other,  except  at  the 
rapids  of  the  Des  Moines,  there  is  four  feet  water  in  the 
channel,  at  the  lowest  stages.  Below  the  Missouri,  from 
frequent  descents  in  boats,  which  floated  at  the  will  of  the 
current,  we  estimate  its  rapidity  considerably  higher,  than 
has  been  commonly  done.  We  consider  its  medial  rate 
of  advance  at  least  four  miles  an  hour.  The  bosom  of  the 
river  is  covered  with  prodigious  boils,  or  swells,  that  rise 
with  a  whirling  motion,  and  a  convex  surface,  two  or  three 
rods  in  diameter,  and  no  inconsiderable  noise,  whirling  a 
boat  perceptibly  from  its  track.  In  its  course,  accidental 
circumstances  shift  the  impetus  of  its  current,  and  propel 
it  upon  the  point  of  an  island,  bend  or  sandbar.  In  these 
instances,  it  tears  up  the  islands,  removes  the  sandbars, 
and  sweeps  away  the  tender,  alluvial  soil  of  the  bends,  with 
all  their  trees,  and  deposites  the  spoils  in  another  place.  At 
the  season  of  high  waters,  nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the  ear 
of  the  people  on  the  river,  than  the  deep  crasji  of  a  land-slip, 
in  which  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  the  soil  on  the  banks, 
with  all  the  trees,  are  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  cir- 
cumstances, that  change  the  aspect  and  current  of  the 
river,  are  denominated,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  watermen, 
chutes,  races,  chains,  sawyers,  planters,  points  of  islands, 
wreck  heaps  and  cypress  bends.  The  divinity,  most  fre- 
quently invoked  by  boatmen,  seems  to  have  imparted  his 
name  ofiener  than  any  other  to  the  dangerous  places  along 
die  river.  The  '  Devil V  race  paths,  tea  table,  oven,  &c. 
are  places  of  difficult  or  hazardous  navigation,  that  fre- 
quently occur.  They  are  serious  impediments  to  the  navi- 
gation of  this  noble  stream.  Such  is  its  character  from 
Missouri  to  the  Balize ;  a  wild,  furious,  whirling  river,* — 
never  navigated  safely,  except  with  greal  c&u<\o\\.    Ow^nr 
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immense  wreck  heaps,  where  masses  of  logs,  like  conside- 
rable hills,  are  piled  together,  the  numerous  wrecks  of 
boats,  lying  on  their  sides  and  summits,  sufficiently  attest 
die  character  of  the  river,  and  remain  standing  mementos 
to  caution.  Boats,  propelled  by  steam  power,  which  can 
be  changed  in  a  moment,  to  reverse  the  impulse  and  di- 
rection of  the  boat,  are  exactly  calculated  to  obviate  the 
dangers  of  this  river. 

No  person,  who  descends  this  river  for  the  first  time,  re- 
ceives clear  and  adequate  ideas  of  its  grandeur,  and  the 
amount  of  water,which  it  carries.  If  it  be  in  the  spring,when 
the  river  below  the  mouth  of  Ohio  is  generally  over  its 
banks,  although  the  sheet  of  water,  that  is  making  its  way  to 
the  gulf,  is,  perhaps,  thirty  miles  wide,  yet  finding  its  way 
through  deep  forests  and  swamps,  that  conceal  all  from 
the  eye,  no  expanse  of  water  is  seen,  but  the  width,  that 
is  curved  out  between  the  outline  of  woods  on  either  bank ; 
and  it  seldom  exceeds,  and  oftener  falls  short  of  a  mile. 
But  when  he  sees,  in  descending  from  the  fells  of  St  An- 
thony, that  it  swallows  up  one  river  after  another,  with 
mouths,  as  wide  as  itself,  without  affecting  its  width  at  all ; 
when  he  sees  it  receiving  in  succession  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri, the  broad  Ohio,  St  Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and 
Red  rivers,  all  of  them  of  great  depth,  length  and  volume 
of  water;  when  he  sees  this  mighty  river  absorbing  them 
all,  and  retaining  a  volume,  apparently  unchanged, — he 
begins  to  estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depths  of  current, 
that  must  roll  on  in  its  deep  channel  to  the  sea.  Carried 
out  of  the  Balize,  and  sailing  with  a  good  breeze  for  hours, 
he  sees  nothing  on  any  side,  but  the  white  and  turbid  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi,  long  after  he  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Touching  the  features  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes,  from  its  source  to  the  fells  of  St  Anthony,  it  moves 
alternately  through  wild  rice  lakes  and  swamps,  by  lime 


stone  bluffs  and  craggy  hills;  occasionally  through  deep 
pine  forests,  and  beautiful  prairies ;  and  the  tenants  on  its 
borders  are  elk,  bufialos,  bears  and  deer,  and  die  savages, 
that  pursue  them.    In  this  distance,  there  is  not  a  civilized 
inhabitant  on  its  shores,  if  we  except  the  establishments  of 
Indian  traders,  and  a  garrison  of  the  United  States'.    But 
falos  are  seldom  seen  below  these  falls.    Its  alluvions  be- 
come wide,  fertile,  and  for  the  most  part,  heavily  timbered* 
Like  the  Ohio,  its  bottoms  and  bluflfe  generally  alternate. 
Its  broad  and  placid  current  is  often  embarrassed  with 
islands,  which  are  generally  rich  alluvial  lands,  often  con* 
taining  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres,  and  abound* 
ing  with  wild  turkeys  and  other  small  game.    For  one 
-hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
prairies,  skirting  this  noble  river.    They  impress  the  eye, 
as  a  perfect  level ;  and  are  in  summer  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  grass  and  flowers,  without  a  tree  or  a  bush. 
A  journey,  which  we  made  through  them,  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  bayou  Sniacarta  to  the  Illinois,  in  the  month 
of  August,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  us.    We  often  made 
our  way  with  difficulty  oki  horseback  through  grass  and 
flowers,  as  high  as  our  head    At  other  times,  we  traversed 
hundreds  of  acres  of  a  clean,  short  grass,  of  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  handsomest  meadows,  intended  for 
the  scythe.    When  this  deep  prairie  skirted  the  river  on 
one  side,  a  heavy  timbered  bottom  bounded  it  on  the  other. 
Generally,  from  the  slightest  elevation  on  either  side,  the 
sweep  of  the  blufls,  corresponding  to  the  Curves  of  the 
river,  were. seen  in  the  distance,  mixing  with  the  blue  of 
the  sky, 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  rapids  of  De» 
Moines,  the  medial  width  of  the  bottom  valley,  in  which 
the  river  rolls,  measured  from  bluff  to  bluff,  is  not  far  from 
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six  miles.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  that  of  the 
Ohio,  it  is  not  far  from  eight  miles.  The  last  stone  bluffs 
of  the  Mississippi  are  seen,  in  descending,  about  thirty 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Below  these,  com- 
mences on  the  Mississippi,  as  is  seen  on  the  Ohio  for  some 
distance  above  its  mouth,  the  aspect  of  a  timbered  bottom 
on  either  side,  boundless  to  the  visio?;.  Below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  the  alluvion  broadens  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
in  width ;  still  expanding  to  the  Balize,  where  it  is,  probably, 
three  times  that  width.  We  express  these  widths  ki  terms 
of  doubt,  because  three  fifths  of  the  alluvion,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  either  dead  swamp  of  cypress  forest, 
or  stagnant  lakes,  or  creeping  bayous,  or  impenetrable 
cane  brakes,  great  part  of  it  inundated*;  perhaps  traversed 
in  a  straight  direction  from  bluff  to  bluff,  scarcely  once  in 
4t  year,  and  never  explored,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity. The  bluffs,  too,  are  winding,  swelling  in  one  di- 
rection, and  indented  in  another,  and  at  least  as  serpen- 
tine, as  the  course  of  the  river. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  the  bluffs  are  generally  near  it,  seldom 
diverging  from  it  more  than  two  miles.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  perpendicular  masses  of  lime  stone ;  sometimes 
shooting  up  into  towers  and  pinnacles,  presenting,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  well  observed,  at  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  the 
battlements  and  towers  of  an  ancient  city.  Sometimes  the 
river  sweeps  the  liases  of  these  perpendicular  bluffs,  as 
happens  at  the  Cornice  rocks,  and  at  the  cliffs  above  St 
Genevieve.  They  rise  here,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  There,  are  many 
imposing  spectacles  of  this  sort,  near  the  western  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  this  distance.  We  may  mention  among 
them  that  gigantic  mass  of  rocks,  forming  a  singular  island 
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in  the  river, called  the 4  Grand  Tower;9  and  the  shot  tow 
ers  at  Herculaneum. 

On  die  eastern  side  in  this  distance,  the  bhifis  divergt 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  and  bound  the 
American  bottom,  leaving  an  alluvial  belt,  divided  into 
nearly  equal  divisions  of  timbered  lands,  and  smooth  prai- 
ries. This  belt  has  a  medial  width  of  six  miles,  and  is 
noted  for  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  bluffe 
mark  the  boundary  between  this  belt  and  the  hills.  They 
are  as  high  and  as  perpendicular,  as  the  bluffs  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river;  and,  although  generally  at  a  disr 
tance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  its  present  channel,  they 
bear  the  same  traces  of  attrition  by  the  waters,  the  same 
stripes,  marking  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  river,  which 
are  seen  on  the  opposite  side.  These  seem  to  be  impres- 
sive indications,  that  the  Mississippi  once  swept  their  bases. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  American  bot- 
tom terminates,  and  the  bluffs  come  in  to  the  river.  The 
bluffs  bound  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois.  From  these  bluffs,  we  contemplate 
one  of  die  most  impressive  and  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
world.  On  the  opposite  side,  die  mighty  Missouri  is  seen, 
bringing  its  turbid  and  sweeping  mass  of  waters  at  right 
angles  to  the  Mississippi.  The  eye  traces  a  long  distance 
of  the  outline  of  the  Missouri  valley,  bounded  on  either 
side  with  an  indistinct  and  blue  line  of  hills.  Above  it  is  the 
vast  and  most  beautiful  Mamelle  prairie,  dotted  with  green 
islands  of  wood,  and  skirted  at  the  farthest  ken  of  the  eye 
with  hills  and  forests  Above  you,  on  the  same  shore,  is 
the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  itself  bounded  by  hoary  and  mag- 
nificent bluffs  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  river  brings 
in  its  creeping  waters  by  a  deep  bed,  that  seems  almost  as 
straight  as  a  canal.  You  have  in  view  the  valleys  and 
bluffs  of  two  noble  streams,  that  join  their  waters  to  the 
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Mississippi  You  see  the  Mississippi  changed  to  a  turbid 
and  sweeping  stream,  with  jagged  and  indented  banks, 
below  you.  You  see  its  calm  and  placid  waters  above  the 
Missouri.  On  the  opposite  prairie,  there  are  level  mea* 
dows,  wheat  fields,  corn  fields,  smokes  ascending  from 
houses  and  cabins,  vast  flocks  of  domestic  cattle,— distinct 
indications  of  agriculture  and  improvement  blended  with 
the  grand  features  of  nature.'  There  are  clumps  of  trees, 
lakes,  ponds,  and  flocks  of  sea  fowl,  wheeling  their  flight 
over  them ;  in  short,  whatever  of  grandeur,  or  beauty,  na- 
ture can  furnish  to  soothe,  and  to  enrapture  the  beholder. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  scene  shifts,  and  the 
bluffs  are  generally  nearest  the  eastern  shore ;  though  on 
that  shore  there  are  often  twenty  miles  between  them  and 
the  river.  They  come  quite  in  to  the  river,  which  washes 
their  bases  at  the  Iron  banks,  the  Chalk  banks,  the  first, 
second  and  third  Chickasaw  bluffs,  Memphis,  the  Walnut 
hills,  Grand  and  Petit  gulf,  Natchez,  Loftus'  heights,  St 
Francisville  and  Baton  Rouge.  In  all  this  distance,  bluffs 
are  only  seen  in  one  place  on  the  west  bank — the  St  Fran- 
cis hills. 

From  the  sources  of  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, the  annual  flood  ordinarily  commences  in  March, 
and  does  not  subside  until  the  last  of  May ;  and  its  medial 
height  is  fifteen  feet  At  the  lowest  stages,  four  feet  of 
water  may  be  found  from  the  rapids  of  Des  Moines  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Between  that  point  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  there  are  six  feet  in  the  channel  of  the  shal- 
lowest places  at  low  water ;  and  the  annual  inundation 
may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five  feet  Between  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  St  Francis,  there  are  various  shoal 
places,  where  pilots  are  often  perplexed  to  find  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water,  when  the  river  is  low.  Below  that  point, 
there  is  no  difficulty  for  vessels  of  any  draught,  except  to 
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find  the  right  channel  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
medial  flood  is  fifty  feet;  the  highest,  sixty.  Above  Nat- 
chez, the  flood  begins  to  decline.  At  Baton  Rouge,  it  sel- 
dom exceeds  thirty  feet ;  and  at  New  Orleans,  twelve. — 
Some  have  supposed  this  gradual  diminution  of  the  flood 
to  result  from  the  draining  of  the  numerous  effluxes  of  the 
river,  that  convey  away  such  considerable  portions  of  its 
waters,  by  separate  channels  to  the  sea.  To  this  should 
be  added,  no  doubt,  the  check,,  which,  the  river  at 
this  distance  begins  to  feel  from  the  re-action  of  the  sea, 
where  this  mighty  mass  of  descending  waters  finds  its 
level 

Below  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  in  the  season  of  inundation, 
to  an  observing  spectator  a  very  striking  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented The  river,  as  will  elsewhere  be  observed,  sweeps 
along  in  curves,  or  sections  of  circles,  of  an  extent  from  six 
to  twelve  miles,  measured  from  point  to  point ..  The  sheet 
of  water,  that  is  visible  between  the  forests  on  either  side, 
is,  as  we  have  remarked,  not  far  from  the  medial  width  of 
a  mile.  On  a  calm  spring  morning,  and  under  a  bright 
sun,  this  sheet  of  water,  to  an  eye,  that  takes  in  its  gentle 
descending  declivity,  shines,  like  a  mass  of  burnished  silver. 
Its  edges  are  distinctly  marked  by  a  magnificent  outline  of 
cotton  wood  trees,  generally  of  great  size,  and  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  of  the  brightest  verdure.  On  the  convex,  or  • 
bar  side  of  the  bend,  there  is  generally  a  vigorous  growth 
of  willows,  or  young  cotton  wood  trees,  of  such  astonishing 
regularity  of  appearance,  that  it  always  seems  to  the  un- 
practised spectator,  a  work  of  art  The  water  stands ' 
among  these  trees,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  Those 
brilliant  birds,  the  black  and  red  bird  of  this  country,  seem 
to  delight  to  flit  among  these  young  groves,  that  are  inun- 
dated to  half  their  height  Nature  is  carrying  on  her  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  vegetation  below-    If  there  be  wind  or 
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storm,  the  descending  flat  and  keel  boats  immediately  make 
for  these  groves,  and  plunge  fearlessly,  with  all  the  head- 
way they  can  command,  among  the  trees.  Should  they  be 
of  half  the  size  of  the  human  body,  struck  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  they  readily  bend  before  even  a  frail  boat — 
You  descend  the  whole  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  to 
New  Orleans,  landing  at  night  in  fifteen  feet  water  among 
the  trees ;  but,  probably,  in  no  instance  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  real  shore,  which  is  the  bluff  The  whole  spectacle 
is  that  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  forest,  emerging  from  a 
lake,  with  its  waters,  indeed,  in  a  thousand  placds  in 
descending  motion.  The  experienced  savage,  or  solitary 
voyager,  paddles  his  canoe  through  the  deep  forests,  from 
one  bluff  to  the  other.  He  finds  bayous,  by  which  one 
river  communicates  with  the  other.  He  moves,  perhaps, 
along  the  Mississippi  forest  into  the  mouth  of  White  river. 
He  ascends  that  river  a  few  miles,  and  by  the  Grand  Cut- 
off moves  down  the  forest  into  the  Arkansas.  From  that 
river  he  finds  many  bayous,  which  communicate  readily 
with  Washita  and  Red  river;  and  from  that  river,  by 
some  one  of  its  hundred  bayous,  he  finds  his  way  into  the 
Atchafalaya  and  the  Teche ;  and  by  that  stream  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  reaching  it  more  than  twenty  leagues  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  At  that  time,  this  is  a  river  from  thirty 
to  an  hundred  miles  wide,  all  overshadowed  with  forest, 
except  an  interior  strip  of  little  more  than  a  mile  in  width, 
where  the  eye  reposes  on  the  open  expanse  of  waters,  visi- 
ble between  the  trees. 

Each  of  the  hundred  rivers,  that  swell  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  time  of  high  waters,  is  more  or  less  turbid.  The 
upper  Mississippi  is  the  most  transparent  of  all  of  them  in 
low  water.  But,  during  its  floods,  it  brings  down  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  dark,  slimy  mud,  suspended  in  its 
waters.    The  mud  of  the  Missouri  is  as  copious,  as  the 
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water  can  hold  in  suspension, — and  is  whitish  in  color; 
much  resembling  water,  in  which  fresh  ashes  have  been 
mixed.  The  river  below  the  Missouri  assumes  the  color 
of  that  river.  The  Ohio  brings  in  a  flood,  compared  with 
the  other,  of  a  greenish  color.  The  mixing  of  the  waters 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  with  the  Missouri,  and  afterwards 
of  the  united  stream  with  the  Ohio,  aflbrds  an  amusing 
spectacle.  The  water  of  the  Ohio  is  not  much  charged 
with  earth,  even  at  its  inundation ;  but  is  still  perceptibly 
turbid.  The  St  Francis  and  White  rivers,  at  their  floods, 
are  not  much  stained.  The  Arkansas,  when  high,  is  as 
turbid,  and  holds  nearly  as  much  mud  in  suspension,  as 
the  Missouri ;  and  its  waters  have  a  bright  reddish  color, 
almost  that  of  flame.  Its  Indian  name,  Ozark,  implies 
Yellow  river.  Red  river  brings  in  a  turbid  mixture  of 
the  same  thickness,  but  of  a  darker  red.  After  it  has  re- 
ceived these  two  rivers,  the  Mississippi  loses  something  of 
its  whiteness.  The  hills  far  up  the  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers  are  washing  down.  Pillars  on  their  sides, 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  bright  colors,  and  regular  forms, 
where  they  have  been  composed  of  an  indurated  earth,  or 
clay,  that  more  strongly  resisted  the  action  of  rains  and 
descending  Waters,  are  left  standing.  We  have  seen  and 
admired  these  mementos  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  changes, 
that  our  earth  is  undergoing,  the  washing  of  waters,  and 
the  influence  of  the  elements.  Lewis  and  Clark  speak  of 
these  remains  of  dilapidated  hills  far  up  the  Missouri, 
where  they  appeared  in  their  grandest  dimensions. 

The  Mississippi,  then,  may  be  considered,  as  constantly 
bearing  beneath  its  waters  a  tribute  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  vegetable  soil,  collected  from  an  hundred  shores, 
hills  and  mountains,  and  transported  from  distances  of  a 
thousand  leagues.  The  marl  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  clay  of  the  Black  mountains,  the  earth  of  the  Allegha- 
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nies,  the  red  loam,  washed  from  the  hills  at  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  are  every  year  deposited 
in  layers  along  the  alluvion  of  the  Mississippi;  or  are 
washed  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  We  can  have  little 
doubt,  that  this  river  onoe  found  its  estuary  not  far  below 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  was,  probably,  then 
thirty  miles  wide,  and  grew  broader  quite  to  the  gulf. — 
The  alluvial  country  below,  must  then  have  been  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  The  different  bluffs  on  its  eastern  shore,  the 
Chickasaw  bluffs,  Natchez,  and  the  other  hills,  whose 
bases  the  river  now  washes,  were  capes,  that  projected  into 
this  estuary.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  evidently  gaining 
in  height  above  the  inundation.  The  deposites  of  earth, 
sand  and  slime  are  not  as  equal  in  their  layers,  as  we 
might  suppose;  but  might,  perhaps,  be  assumed,  as  de- 
positing a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  the  annual  inundation. 

As  soon  as  the  descending  mass  of  waters  has  swept 
over  the  banks,  being  comparatively  destitute  of  current, 
and  impeded,  moreover,  by  trees  and  bushes,  it  begins  to 
deposite  a  sediment  of  that  mud  and  sand,  which  were 
only  held  in  suspension  by  the  rapidity  and  agitation  of 
the  descending  current  It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  sand 
and  the  coarser  portion  of  the  mixture  of  earth  will  sub- 
side first;  and  that  near  the  banks  of  the  river  will  be  the 
most  copious  depositioa  *  We  find,  in  fact,  the  soil  con- 
tiguous to  the  rivers  most  sandy.  It  becomes  finer  and 
more  clayey,  as  we  recede  farther  from  the  bank,  until  near 
the  bluffs ;  and  at  the  farthest  distances  from  the  river,  the 
impalpable  mixture  gradually  subsides,  forming  a  very  stiff, 
black  soil,  called  'terre  graissej  and  having  a  feeling, 
when  wet,  like  lard  or  grease.  Circumstances,  such  as 
eddies,  and  other  impediments,  resulting  from  the  constant 
changes  of  the  banks,  may  cause  this  earth,  in  particular' 
positions*  to  be  deposited  near  the  river.    Where  the  banks; 
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have  fallen  in,  and  discovered  the  under  strata  of  the  soil, 
we  often  see  layers  of  this  earth  directly  on  the  shore-  But 
the  natural  order  of  deposition  is,  first,  the  sand ;  next,  the 
marl ;  and  last  of  all,  this  impalpable  clay,  which  would 
of  course  be  longest  held  suspended. 

This  order  of  deposition  accounts,  too,  for  another  cir- 
cumstance appertaining  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  all 
its  lower  tributaries,  that  do  now,  or  did  formerly,  overflow 
their  banks.  It  always  creates  surprise  at  first  view,  to 
remark,  that  all  these  rivers  have  alluvions,  that  are  highest 
directly  on  the  banks,  and  slope  back,  like  a  natural  glacis, 
towards  the  blufls.  There  are  a  thousand  points,  between 
the  mouth  of  Ohio  and  New  Orleans,  where,  at  the  highest 
inundation,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  above  the  over- 
flow ;  and  it  is  directly  on  the  bank.  But  the  land  slopes 
back,  and  subsides  under  the  overflow ;  and  is,  perhaps, 
twenty  feet  under  water  at  the  blufls.  This  deceptive  ap- 
pearance has  induced  a  common  opinion,  that  this  river, 
its  tributaries  and  bayous,  in  their  lower  courses,  run 
through  their  valleys  on  an  elevated  ridge,  and  occupy  the 
highest  part  of  their  bottoms.  The  greater  comparative 
elevation  on  the  banks  notwithstanding,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  the  path  of  the  rivers  is,  in  fact,  the 
deepest  part  of  their  basin,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
uniformly  lower,  than  the  lowest  poipt  of  the  alluvion  at 
the  base  of  the  blufls. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  river,  and 
of  all  its  lower  tributaries,  has  not  often  been  a  theme  of 
observation,  in  describing  it.  It  is  the  uniformity  of  its 
meanders,  called  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  its  '  points 
and  bends.9  In  many  instances  these  curves  are  described 
with  a  precision,  with  which  they  would  have  been  marked 
off  by  die  sweep  of  a  compass.  The  river  sweeps  round, 
perhaps,  the  half  of  a  circle,  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
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point,  in  a  current  diagonally  across  its  own  channel,  to 
another  curve  of  the  same  regularity  upon  the  opposite 
shore.  In  the  bend  is  the  d'eepest  channel,  the  heaviest 
movement  of  waters,  and  what  is  called  the  thread  of  the 
current  Between  this  thread  and  the  shore,  there  are 
generally  counter  currents,  or  eddies ;  and  in  the  crumbling 
and  tender  alluvial  soil*  the  river  is  generally  making  in- 
roads upon  its  banks  on  the  bend  side.  Opposite  the  bend 
there  is  always  a  sandbar,  matched,  in  the  convexity  of  its 
conformation,  to  the  concavity  of  the  bend.  Here  it  is, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  young  cotton  wood  groves  have 
their  most  striking  aspect  The  trees  rise  from  the  shore, 
showing  first  the  vigorous  saplings  of  the  present  year ; 
and  then  those  of  a  date  of  two  and  three  years ;  and  trees 
rising  in  regular  gradation  to  the  most  ancient  and  lofty 
point  of  the  forest  These  curves  are  so  regular  on  this, 
and  all  the  rivers  of  the  lower  country*  that  the  boatmen 
and  Indians  calculate  distances  by  them ;  and  instead  of 
the  number  of  miles  or  leagues,  they  estimate  their  prog- 
ress by  the  number  of  .bends,  they  have  passed. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  this  conformation,  even 
on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  and 
that,  too,  where  the  curve  seemed  to  have  been  scooped 
out  of  solid  bluffs  of  lime  stone.  These  sinuosities  are 
distinguished  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  St 
Francis  and  White  rivers,  and  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  regularity  on  the  Arkansas.  The  curves  on  Red  river 
are  regular,  but  they  are  sections  of  circles  comparatively 
small ;  and  the  river  is  so  extremely  crooked  from  them, 
that  its  course  is  generally  obstructed  from  view  in  a  length 
of  two  or  three  miles.  All  the  bayous  and  effluxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  these  rivers,  show  the  same  conforma- 
tion in  their  courses.  A  Creole  of  the  lower  country  would 
scarcely  imagine,  that  a  river  could  move  on  in  any  other 
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line,  than  in  curves,  described  first  upon  one  bank,  and 
then  upon  the  other. 

There  must  be,  beyond  doubt,  a  general  law  for  this 
uniformity  of  conformation ;  and  we  have  heard  various 
demonstrations,  that  were  intended  to  explain  it,  and  to 
show,  that  a  moving  mass  of  waters,  on  the  principle  of 
such  a  moving  force,  ought  to  sweep  a  curve  in  one  direc- 
tion, be  propelled  from  the  point  of  that  curve,  and  then 
sweep  a  similar  one  on  the  opposite  shore.  These  demon*, 
strations  have  appeared  unsatisfactory  to  us.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us,  that  in  a  tender  and  alluvial  soil,  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  a  moving  mass  of  water,  cut- 
ting a  course  for  itself,  would  take  the  direction  of  a  right 
line.  The  common  solution  certainly  is  not  the  just  one, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  river  finds  an  obstacle,  which  gives 
it  sL  diagonal  direction  in  the  first  instance;  and  that  this 
law,  once  established,  continues  to  act  with  uniformity,  in 
producing  this  alternation  of  curves.  The  courses  of  all 
the  western  rivers,  in  creating  points  and  bends,  are  far 
too  uniform,  to  be  produced  by  an  accidental  cause.  It 
appears  clear  to  us,  that  the  deviations  from  this  rule  are 
owing  to  accidental  causes;  but  they  are  so  unfrequent, 
that  jfer  the  first  three  hundred  miles  on  die  Arkansas,  we 
do  not  remember  one ;  and  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four '  reaches,9  as  they  are  called,  or  deviations  from 
this  rule,  in  the  Mississippi,  where  the  river  for  a  conside- 
rable distance  preserves  a  straight  course,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Balize. 

It  follows  from  this  disposition  of  the  river,  to  take  its 
direction  in  deep  curves,  and  continually  to  wear  them 
deeper,  that,  returning,  as  it  were,  on  its  track,  it  will  often 
bring  its  points  near  to  each  other.  It  occurs  more  than 
once,  that  in  moving  round  a  curve  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles,  you  will  return  90  near  the  point,  whence  you  started. 

vol.  *.  *#> 
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that  you  can  return  back  to  that  point  in  less  than  a  mile. 
There  are  at  present  bends  of  this  sort  on  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi,  particularly  at  Tunica  bend,  where 
you  move  round  a  curve  of  thirty  miles,  and  come  back  to 
the  point,  where  you  see  through  the  trees,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  point,  whence  you 
departed*    It  might  be  inferred,  that  it  would  so  happen, 
when  the  waters  on  the  upper  point  of  the  bend  approach 
so  near  those  on  the  lower  point,  that  in  high  waters  a 
crevasse  would  be  made  across  the  point,  or  the  simple 
.  weight  of  the  descending  current  would  burst  itself  a  pas- 
sage through.    In  this  case,  the  river  soon  finds  its  main 
channel  from  point  to  point ;  an  island  is  formed ;  and  the 
river  rushes  through  what  is  called  the  4  cut  off,'  with  great 
velocity  and  power*  •  Such  is  the 4  Grand  cut  of£9  that  has 
been  formed  since  we  first  descended  the  river.    We  now 
pass  from  one  point  to  another,  in  half  a  mile,  to  a  distance, 
which  it  formerly  required  twenty  miles  to  reach.    The 
*  cut  off9  at  Fausse  riviere,  Yazoo,  Homochitto  and  Point 
Coupee  bends  are  of  this  sort     Tunica,  no  doubt,  will 
soon  be  of  the  number ;  and  many  other  bends.    Wherever 
the  trees  are  cleared  away  from  the  banks  by  cultivation, 
the  soil  becomes  of  course  more  tender  and  yielding,  and 
is  easier  perforated  by  the  mass  of  moving  waters.    Nature 
is  thus  shortening  the  course  of  this  long  river.    In  process 
of  time,  the  efforts  of  industry  will  yield  their  aid  to  the 
same  result. 

When  these  changes  take  place,  the  mouths  of  the  an- 
cient course  of  the  river  become  choked;  and  long  lakes 
are  formed  called  'fausses  riviere&f  which,  at  the  season 
of  high  water  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  river  itself, 
were  they  not  without  current,  and  did  they  not  soon  cover 
themselves  with  those  aquatic  plants,  that  in  these  climates 
are  always  found  on  still  waters.    There  are  an  infinite 
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number  of  such  bayous  found  on  the  fewer  courses  of  the 
Mississippi  Arkansas,  and  more  than  all,  Red  river,  where 
they  form  such  an  inextricable  net  work,  that  in  high  wa- 
ters it  requires  an  experienced  pilot  to  determine,  which 
is  the  river,,  and  which  the  bayou. 

The  thread  of  the  main  current  fs,  as  we  have  remarked, 
always  near  the  bank  of  the  bend ;  and  the  chief  under- 
mining of  the  banks  is  ordinarily  there.  As  soon  as  the 
floods  of  the  river  begin  to  subside,  and  the  waters  to  sink 
within  the  banks,  the  main  thread  of  the  current,  which 
had  been  diminished  in  its  action  on  the  bank,  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  its  waters  over  the  bank,  as  soon  as  they  return 
within  the  channel,  acts  with  augmented  force,  and  by  a 
more  uniform  action  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  upon 
the  banks,  softened  and  diluted  by  the  recent  overflow. — 
Hence,  immediately  upon  the  subsiding  of  the  river  within 
its  banks,  is  the  time,  when  they  are  most  apt  to  fall  in. 
Then  is  the  time,  that  we  hear  by  night  the  deep  crash  of 
the  trees,  falling,  and  sinking  in  the  flood.  Then  it  is,  that 
the  land-slips  carry  in  acres  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  then,  that 
the  narrow  passages  between  islands  become  choked  with 
trees,  carried  along  by  the  current 

With  one  remark  more,  we  shall  close  this  outline  of 
the  Mississippi ;  which,  minute  as  it  may  have  seemed,  is 
but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
a  river,  which,  described  in  detail,  would  occupy  a  volume. 
It  is  the  most  turbid  river,  and  has  the  widest  alluvial  bot- 
toms of  any,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  may  add, 
that  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  narrowest  river,  that 
we  know,  'which  carries  so  much  water.  In  width  and 
show  of  surface,  it  will  hardly  compare  with  the  St  Law- 
rence. We  have  no  doubt,  that  it  carries  the  greatest 
mass  of  water,  according  to  its  width,  of  any  river  on  the 
globe.    From  the  quantity  of  sarth,  which  it  holds  in  sus- 
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pension  in  its  descending  waters,  and  which  it  is  continu- 
ally depositing  along  its  banks,  it  will  always  be  confined 
within  a  narrow  and  deep  channel  Were  it  a  clear 
stream,  it  would  soon  scoop  itself  out  a  channel  from  bluff 
to  bluff  In  common  with  most  of  its  great  tributaries,  it 
broadens  as  it  ascends,  being,  as  we  have  remarked,  wider 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  with  scarce  a  tenth  of  its 
water,  than  it  is  at  New  Orleans.  In  the  same  manner, 
Arkansas  and  Red  river  are  wider  a  thousand  miles  from 
their  mouth,  than  they  are  at  that  point  As  the  western 
rivers  approach  their  debouche,  and  increase  their  volume 
of  water,  they  narrow,  and  deepen  their  channel 

Indians,  or  Aboriginal  Inhabitants.    Details  of  the 
Indians,  that  belong  to  the  states  and  territories  of  this  val- 
ley, will  naturally  be  given  under  the  accounts  of  them. — 
We  mean  here  to  bring,  if  it  may  be,  into  one  group  gene* 
ral  views  and  outlines  of  the  race,  as  we  sefe  if  in  all  the 
climates  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.    Numerous  and  voluminous  treatises  have  been 
written  upon  this  subject,  without,  as  we  conceive,  throw- 
ing much  light  upon  it    We  have  read  these  treatises. 
We  have  long  and  attentively  studied  the  Indian  character. 
We  have  seen  enough  of  that  character,  to  be  aware,  that 
very  few  writers  have  done  more  than  theorize,  and  de- 
claim upon  the  subject    Seldom  have  they  brought  to  it 
the  only  true  lights— those  of  observation  and  experience. 
We  ought  to  except  from  this  remark,  Charlevoix  among 
the  early,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Long's  expedition  among 
the  recent  writers  upon  the  Indians.    The  views  of  the 
latter,  in  particular,  are  calm,  philosophical  and  just,  as  far 
as  they  go.    They  do  not  give  us  the  fruit  of  preconceived 
prejudices,  or  theorizing  harangues ;  and  we  refer  those, 
who  would  take  minute,  interesting,  and  for  the  most  part, 
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just  views  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  western 
Indians,  to  their  narratives. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
dwell  in  the  limits  of  this  valley.    Within  the  bounds  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee, 
the  southern  Indians  of  this  valley  inhabit    These  nations, 
without  mentioning  their  subdivisions,  are  the  Seminoles, 
the  Baton  Rouges,  the  Creeks,  or  Muskogee,  the  Chero- 
kees,  Chactaws  and  Chickasaws.    The  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles, before  the  late  war  were  powerful  tribes.    Their 
population  and  power  received  in  that  war  a  withering 
check.    Many  of  the  Chactaws  are  incorporated  with  the 
Quawpaws  of  Arkansas,    About  a  third  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  has  emigrated  to  the  country  on  the  Arkansas,  be- 
tween the  Quawpaws  and  the  Osages.     Many  of  the 
Creeks,  or  Muskogee,  have  emigrated  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   All  these  Indians,  that  remain  east  of  this  river, 
have  adopted  more  or  less  of  cultivation,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.    The  Cherokees  and  Chactaws,  particularly 
the  former,  have  been  most  successful  in  imitating  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  the  whites.    They  have  looms, 
ploughs,  blacksmiths9  shops,  slaves,  enclosures,  barns,  ta- 
verns, brick  dwellings  in  some  instances,  public  roads,  a 
census,  a  code  of  laws,  civil  divisions,  and  magistrates.— 
Their  laws  have  very  litde  of  that  delay,  of  which  the 
whites  complain ;  but  are  severe,  energetic,  and  promptly 
administered.     They  have  many  municipal  regulations, 
arid  singular  customs ;  an  amusing  mixture  of  savage  and 
civilized  views,  which  afford  a  study  of  no  common  inte- 
rest to  the  numerous  travellers,  that  are  obliged  to  pass 
through  their  nations,  on  their  way  by  land  from  New  Or- 
leans and  the  lower  states  to  the  Atlantic  country.    They 
have  numerous  taverns,  at  regular  distances,  not  much  in- 
ferior to  those  in  the  adjacent  country,  inhabited  by  the 
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Americans.  Some  of  their  planters  have  large  enclosure^ 
and  fine  stocks  of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  may  be  con- 
sidered rich.  We  saw  a  Cherokee  chief,  who  had  a  dozen 
slaves,  fine  teams,  ploughs  and  looms.  He  had  two  or 
three  wives,  and  twenty-seven  living  children,  as  he  stated. 
His  people  were  dressed,  as  are  most  of  these  nations,  in 
plain  cotton  cloths  of  respectable  fabric  The  cotton,  the 
dyeing  articles,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  whole  fabric, 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  within  themselves.  There  are 
a  number  of  respectable  missionary  establishments  in  their 
limits ;  and  they  begin  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  education.  They  have  been  making  grei£ 
efforts  to  establish  a  printing  press  in  their  country,  and  it 
is  now  in  operation. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  near 
lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  is  an  establishment  of  the  Shaw- 
nese,— ■ a  tribe  formerly  so  powerful,  and  now  hastening  to. 
decay.  There  was  an  important  missionary  station  among 
them,  which  is  removed  to  Michigan  territory.  Ohio,  that 
once  contained  such  a  numerous  Indian  population,  is 
computed  at  present  to  contain  about  two  thousand,  prin- 
cipally Shawnese.  The  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos, 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  numbered,  the  former  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  latter  at  six  hundred.  The 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias  and  Cahokias,  that  figured  so  much  in 
the  early  French  history  of  this  country,  are  nearly  extinct 
The  Wyandots,  Chippeways  and  Wiimebagos  hunt  farther 
to  the  northwest,  and  extend  their  range  to  lake  Superior. 
The  Chippeways  may  be  considered  a  patriarchal  nation, 
of  which  many  of  the  northern  tribes  are  branches,  and  of 
whose  language  they  speak  dialects.  There  are  other 
tribes  so  nearly  extinct,  that  there  are  not  now,  perhaps, 
«ix  individuals  to  maintain  the  name. 
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In  ascending  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis,  we  meet 
first  with  the  Sacks,  or  as  they  call  themselves,  Saukies, 
and  Foxes,  or  Reynards.  They  inhabit  the  country  above 
and  below  Rock  river,  and  claim  the  territory  of  the  lead 
mines.  The  laways  reside  farther  up  the  river,  and  near 
the  Des  Moines.  The  Winnebagos,  or  Puants,  inhabit 
from  the  Ouisconsin  to  Green  bay  on  lake  Michigan.*— 
They  have  the  reputation  of  being  particularly  false  and 
treacherous.  The  Menomene,  or  JFofo  awins,  inhabit  the 
Menomene  to  lake  Michigan. 

Still  higher  on  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the  lakes, 
and  tbence  to  the  country  on  the  Missouri,  and  far  up  and 
down  that  river,  wander  the  Sioux,  or  Dacotas.  They 
are  divided  into  six  or  seven  tribes,  with  distinct  names, 
given,  as  the  French  often  fix  appellations,  from  some 
poetical  associations  with  natural  objects.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes,  inhabiting  a  region  of 
forests,  is  called  Was-pa-tong,  Glens  des  feuUles^  or  the 
people  of  leaves.  Each  of  these  tribes  has  its  distinct 
badge,  coat  of  arms,  or  what  is  called  '  totem'  among  them. 
They  occupy  a  vast  range,  are  a  very  numerous  people, 
and,  like  the  Chippeways,  the  parent  stem  of  various  tribes, 
whose  language,  though  radically  the  same  with  theirs,  has 
in  process  of  time  receded  so  far  from  it,  that  the  different 
tribes  require,  an  interpreter  to  converse  together.  The 
Dacotas  are  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  West 

Surveying  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  com- 
mencing the  survey  below  St  Louis,  between  that  town 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  there  used  to  be  a  number  of 
villages  of  Delawares  and  Shawnees;  and  with  them 
were  mixed  a  considerable  number  of  renegados  from  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Indians  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  There 
were  in  all,  three  or  four  hundred  souls.  They  left  the 
country,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  government    We 
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saw  the  nation,  on  their  way  to  the  country  assigned  to 
them,  far  up  White  river,  and  between  that  and  the  Ar- 
kansas. They  have  allied  themselves  with  the  Cherokees 
of  die  Arkansas. 

In  ascending  the  Missouri,  we  first  meet  with  the  Osages, 
aT>owerftil  tribe,  who  inhabit  principally  on  the  Osage  river, 
and  who  spread  themselves  across  the  country  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  even  to  Red  river.  Ascending  the  Missouri, 
we  find,  as  we  advance,  Ottos,  Missouries,  Iaways,  Kan- 
sas, and  Pawnees,  divided  into  three  bands— Grand  Paw- 
nees, Pawnee  Republicans,  and  Pawnee  Loups.  After 
the  Dacotas,  or  Sioux,  they  are,  probably,  the  next  most 
numerous  people  in  this  region.  Still  farther  up,  there 
are  the  Mandans,  Puncahs,  Omawhaws,  Padoucas,  La 
Plais,  or  Bald  heads,  and  the  Tetans.  Still  farther  up, 
there  are  the  Minnitarees,  or  Gros  ventres^  the  Arrapa- 
hoe,  the  Crow,  the  Arricaree,  the  Snake,  and  the  Black- 
foot  Indians.  Some  of  these  tribes  inhabit,  and  hunt  oc- 
casionally on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
On  the  Arkansas,  the  first  tribe  on  its  lower  course  is  that  of 
the  Quawpaws ;  with  whom  are  incorporated  many  Chac- 
taws.  Still  higher,  we  meet  with  the  Osages.  The  Chero- 
kees, who  have  immigrated  to  this  river,  seem  to  be  a  point 
of  union  for  the  ancient  Shawnees  and  Delawares.  The 
Indians  of  the  Ohio,  of  these  tribes,  are  immigrating  to 
this  region.  Above  them  are  the  Pawnees  and  Arrapa- 
hoes.  At  the  sources  of  this  river  are  often  seen  bands  of 
die  Mexican  Indians,  as  the  Commanches  and  the  Ap- 
paches,  who  come  down  from  their  mountains,  to  hunt  the 
buffalo  and  the  elk  on  the  subjacent  plains. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Attakapas,  and  thence  along 
Red  river,  are  the  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient  tribes 
of  Louisiana,  that  will  soon  have  no  other  memorial,  than 
their  names  in  the  French  histories  of  the  country.    These 
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are  the  Natchez,  the  Appalachies,  the  Tensas,  Alabamas, 
JPascagoulas,  Chetimaches,  Biloxies,  Tunicas,  &c.  Near 
the  Sabine  are  a  small  number  of  Carancoahs,  clearly 
cannibals.  They  are  viewed  with  horror,  and  pursued 
with  a  spirit  of  extermination,  by  the  adjacent  Indians. 

Higher  on  Red  river  inhabit,  and  hunt  occasionally, 
many  of  the  tribes,  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  having 
their  more  permanent  home  on  the  Arkansas.  The  Ca- 
dos  are  a  tribe,  that  <l  well  chiefly  on  Red  river,  and  hunt 
the  buffalo  on  the  prairies  between  it  and  Arkansas.  We 
might  continue  to  swell  this  catalogue  with  the  names  of 
tribes,  that  once  existed,  but  are  now  extinct;  and  others, 
of  which  there  remain,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals.    " 

Populatioa  Any  exact  estimates  of  the  number  of  In- 
dians, within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
must  necessarily  be  wanting.  The  statistical  tables  rate 
them  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  detailed  table  of  the  estimated  numbers  of  Indians 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  tables  give  the  names  of 
tdxty  tribes ;  some  of  them  of  barbarous  orthography,  and 
sufficiently  wide  from  the  sounds  of  the  names,  by  which 
these  tribes  choose  to  call  th^nselves.  The  whole  number 
is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  three  thousand.  This,  if 
we  do  not  include  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, of  which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  is,  proba- 
bly, a  large  estimate. 

The  gradual  decrease  and  extinction  of  these  tribes, 
one  after  the  other,  has  been  a  theme  of  copious  and  melan- 
choly reflection  with  benevolent  ant^  thinking  men.  By 
an  easy  transition,  they  have  passed  to  charging  the  cause, 
as  a  crime  of  the  darkest  die  to  the  whites,  and  to  our 
country.  A  prevalent  fashion  and  theme  of  declamation 
have  their  date, -and  their  period,  in  our  country;  and  for 
the  time,  that  they  are  in  fashion,  pass  unquestioned.    We 
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iave  thought,  the  common,  loose  and  bitter  charges,  which, 
-in  contemplating  this  subject,  have  been  brought  against 
our  fathers  and  our  country,  Ought  at  least  to  admit  of 
.question.    We  have  always  had  individuals  in  our  coun- 
try, who  would  constantly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  distribute  among  them  the  poison  of  ardent  spirits. 
„  But  our  government,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  practised 
towards  them  a  steady  and  dignified  moderation,  and  an 
untiring  forbearance.    Its  provisions,  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
whiskey  among  them,  have  been  severe,  and  in  general 
faithfully  carried  into  effect    The  strictness  o£  our  laws 
in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  most  incessant  themes  of  com- 
plaint on  their  part;  and  the  manner,  in  which  we  with- 
hold whiskey  from  them,  is  considered  by  them,  as  the 
result  of  our  covetousness.    Our  government  is  exerting  a 
•constant  effort,  to  hold  the  tribes  leashed  in,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  destroying  one  another.    Had  it  been  the 
policy  of  our  government,  to  exterminate  the  race,  as  it 
has  been  taxed,  nothing  more  would  have  been  necessary, 
than  to  unkennel  the  savages,  excite  their  jealousies,  and 
stir  up  their  revenge,  and  let  them  destroy  each  other. — 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  seeing*  to  have  been  the  guiding 
maxim  of  the  government,  to  do  all  practicable  good,  and 
ward  off  all  possible  evil  from  this  devoted  and  unhappy 
race. 

In  the  ancient  states,  in  the  legislative  halls,  on  the  floor 
of  congress,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  it  has  been  the 
iavorite  theme  of  eloquence,  and  the  readiest  passport  to 
estimation  for  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  to  bring  up 
the  guilt  of  having  destroyed  the  past  races  of  this  people, 
and  of  having  possessed  ourselves  of  their  lands.  Okie 
would  think,  it  had  been  discovered,  that  the  population, 
the  improvements,  and  the  social  happiness  of  our  great 
political  edifice,  ought  never  to  have  been  erected  in  place 
of  these  habitations  of  cruelty.    Let  us  pity  them.    Let  u£ 
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practice  forbearance  to  the  end.  Let  us  send  to  them  in- 
struction, Christianity  and  the  arts.  They  are  not  the  less 
objects  of  our  pity,  and  of  our  untiring  benevolence,  be- 
cause the  causes  of  their  decay  and  extinction  are  found  in 
their  own  nature  and  character,  and  the  unchangeable  or- 
der of  things.  It  is  as  unchangeable,  as  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  savages  should  give  place  to  civilized  men,  possessed 
of  the  strength,  spirit  and  improvement  of  the  social  com- 
pact We  conceive,  that  it  is  not  altogether  owing  either 
to  tHfe  proximity  of  the  whites,  to  ardent  spirits,  or  small 
pox,  that  the  Indian  tribes  are  constantly  diminishing. — 
The  ten  thousand  mounds  in  this  valley,  the  rude  memo- 
rials of  an  immensely  numerous  former  population,  but  to 
our  view  no  more  civilized,  than  the  present  races,  are 
proofs,  that  the  country  was  depopulated,when  white  men 
first  became  acquainted  with  it.  If  we  can  infer  nothing 
else  from  the  mounds,  we  can  clearly  infer,  that  this  coun- 
try once  had  its  millions.  We  dig  up  their  pottery,  where 
we  make  our  corn  fields.  We  dig  up  their  bones,  when 
we  level  these  mounds.  They  were,  beyond  doubt,  a  very 
rude  people,  and  very  laborious.  Where  are  they  now  ? 
Their  places  are  occupied  by  a  xace,  who  were  depopu- 
lating in  their  turn,  when  our  forefathers  first  saw  the 
country.  We  have  no  other  grounds,  on  which  to  charge 
them  with  the  guilt  of  having  destroyed  the  generations, 
that  are  buried  in  these  mounds,  than  the  circumstance, 
that  when  we  first  knew  them,  they  were  engaged,  as  they 
are  now,  in  constant  and  interminable  wars  with  each 
other.  Who  of  diem  owned  the  land,  that  we  now  in- 
habit? The  races,  that  lie  buried  and  forgotten  on  these 
plains ;  or  \he  tribes,  that  advanced  to-day,  to  dispossess 
the  present  occupants,  to  be  dispossessed  in  their  turn  by 
another  race?  We  firmly  believe,  that  all  ideas  of  pro- 
perty in  the  lands,  over  which  they  roamed  after  game,  or 
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skulked  in  ambush,  to  kill  one  another, — air  notions  of  a 
local  property  in  these  things,  have  been  derived  from  see- 
ing the  value,  which  lands  acquire  from  the  occupancy  of 
the  whites.  It  is  out  of  all  question,  that  ages  before  they 
had  seen  whitte  men,  they  were  divided,  as  now,  into  an 
hundred  petty  tribes,  engaged,  as  but  for  the  interference 
of  our  government  they  would  now  be,  in  endless  and  ex- 
terminating waife,  in  which  they  dashed  infants  into  the 
flames,  drank  the  warm  blood  of  their  victim,  or  daneed 
and  yelled  round  the  stake,  where  he  was  consuming  in 
the  fire.  If  they  found  the  country,  that  pleased  them,  full 
of  game,  and  unoccupied,  they  fixed  themselves  there 
peacefully.  If  occupied,  they  made  upon  the  occupants 
a  war  of  extermination.  When  their  desires  or  caprices 
prompted  them  to  wander  to  another  region,  they  left  no- 
thing, but  bark  hovels,  and  a  country,  where  game  had 
become  scarce,  for  one,  where  they  could  make  new  hovels 
of  bark,  and  find  game  plenty.  War  was  their  amuse- 
ment, prompted  by  their  instinctive  appetite. 

It  is  no  crime  of  the  present  civilized  races,  that  inhabit 
these  regions,  that  their  forefathers  came  over  the  sear  and 
enclosed  lands,  and  cut  down  tre^,  where  the  Indians  had 
hunted  and  fought  If  they  will  not,  and  can  not  laborr 
and  cultivate  the  land,  and  lead  a  municipal'  life,  they  are 
in  the  same  predicament  with  a  mpch  greater  number  of 
drunkards,  idlers  and  disturbers  of  society,  who  are  a 
charge  and  a  burden  upon  it  in  all  civilized  communities. 
Like  them,  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  tenderness ;  to  be 
enlightened  and  reclaimed,  if  possible;  and,  as  far  as  may 
be,  to  be  restrained  from  hutting  us,  and  each  other.  But 
it  is  surely  as  unjust,  as  it  is  preposterous,  to  speak  of  the 
prevalence  of  our  race  over  theirs,  as  an  evil ;  and  from 
a  misjudging  tenderness  to  them,  do  injustice  to  our  own 
country,  and  the  cause  of  human  nature. 
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They  are  evidently  depopulating,  not  only  in  the  proxi* 
mity  of  our  people,  but  in  regions  too  remote,  to  be  affected 
by  our  contiguity.  Such  is  the  case,  as  Pike  and  Long's 
exploring  party,  and  the  Spanish  remark,  in  tribes  so 
remote  from  our  borders,  as  scarcely  to  have  heard  of  our 
government  There  are,  however  exceptions  to  this  rule 
Tie  Chtfrokees  and  the  Chactaws  increase  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  almost  in  a  ratio  as  great,  as  that 
of  our  people.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished,  that  this  stand- 
ing and  conclusive  proof  of  the  advantage  of  our  habits 
over  theirs*  will  not  be  without  its  impression  upon  the 
other  tribes.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  do  what  we 
may,  all  our  schemes  of  benevolence  to  preserve  them,  as 

■ 

a  distinct  race,  will  prove  abortive;  and  that  they  will 
soon  be  known  only  in  history. 

As  we  have  remarked,  some  writers  number  sixty  dif- 
ferent tribes  in  this  valley.  They  are  scattered  over  an 
immense  extent  of  country*  They  inhabit  a  great  variety 
of  climates.  They  speak  different  languages.  They  live 
on  different  kinds  of  food.  There  are  differences  of  sta- 
ture ;  and  tribes  of  savages  larger  and  smaller,  than  the 
ordinary  stature  of  whites.  Th<jre  are  differences  of  cha- 
racter, sensibility,  intellect,  standards  of  opinion  and  mo* 
rals,  and  very  different  usages  >  and  yet,  take  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  races  in  the  different  climates  into  one  view,  and 
there  is,  probably,  a  greater  physical  and  moral  resem- 
blance  among  them,  than  is  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  region  on  the  gldle.  Persons,  who  have  seen 
the  Chippeways  of  the  north,  or  the  Cados  of  the  south, 
have  seen  fair  samples  of  the  Indians  over  all  this  valley. 

In  stature  some  tribes  exceed,  and  some  fall  short  of 
the  medial  stature  of  our  people.  The  Dacotas,  the  Osages, 
and  generally  the  savages  of  the  middle  regions  of  the 
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Missouri,  are  something  taller,  than  our  people.  We 
should  think  the  same  of  the  Cherokees.  The  Shaw- 
nees  and  Delawares,  and  the  Indians  of  the  lakes  and 
the  upper  Mississippi,  appear  to  us  to  be  shorter,  than 
the  whites.  Their  complexion  is  generally  designated  by 
the  term, '  copper  colored.9  It  does  not  convey  an  exact 
idea  of  the  complexion  of  the  *  red  skins.9  It  lis  sou- 
thing darker,  than  untarnished  copper,  and  perhaps  nearer 
the  color  of  well  smoked  bacon.  We  have  seen  foil 
blooded  Indians,  both  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  latter  climate,  as  black  as  ordinary 
r  negros.  But,  though  the  dark  tinge  was  as  intense,  there 
t  is  a  shade  of  difference,  which  the  eye  catches,  and  lan- 
guage can  not,  between  the  black  visage  of  such  an  Indian, 
and  a  negro.  Take  the  tribes  together,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  complexion  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern Indians.  The  same  unchangeable  tinge  is  visible 
even  in  the  new  born  children. 

There  is  no  part  of  their  external  appearance,  that  more 
strongly  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  people,  than 
their  hair.  It  is  always,  in  all  the  tribes,  and  under  all ' 
circumstances,  and  in  each  of  the  sexes,  black,  until 
changed  by  age.  But  contrary  to  all,  that  has  been  as- 
serted by  many  writers  on  this  subject,  we  have  seen  an 
hundred  instances,  where  they  were  gray.  The  hair  is 
generally  described  by  another  term,  which,  perhaps,  does 
not  raise  very  distinct  impressions.  It  is  said  to  be  lank. 
There  is  a  peculiar  aspect  iifan  Indian  tress,  which  only 
speaks  to  the  eye.  It  hangs  in  knots,  which  have  a  pecu- 
liar feeling ;  and  looks,  as  though  greased,  which  it  pro- 
bably is.  It  is  much  finer,  than  the  hair  of  the  horse's 
mane;  but  in  other  respects  resembles  it  In  mixtures 
with  the  whites,  this  singular  and  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  hair,  described  with  difficulty,  but,  when  once  seen, 
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always  remembered,  remains  distinctly  visible  to  the  third 
.generatioa 

They  are  generally  erect,  and  of  fine  forms,  with  few 
instances  of  anomalous  decrepitude  and  deformity.    This, 
probably,  results,  partly  from  the  manner,  in  which  the 
children  are  reared,  unswathed,  unspoiled  by  indulgence 
and  mismanagement  of  misguided  fondness;  but  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  circumstance,  that  feeble  children,  weak 
from  deformity  or  want  of  natural  vigor,  can  not  endure 
the  first  hardships,  with  which  nature  salutes  these  frail 
beings  on  the  threshold  of  existence.    Nature  cries  aloud 
t     them,  as  Volney  has  said  it, 'be  strong,  or  die;9  and 
only  the  hardy  and  well  formed  survive.     They  have 
cleaner  limbs,  not  so  muscular,  and  bodies  with  less  ten- 
dency to  corpulence,  than  the  whites.    Corpulent  Indians 
are  very  rare ;  but  we  have  seen  two  or  three  fidl  blooded 
Indians  as  corpulent,  as  the  best  fed  burghers  of  our  cities. 
The  legs,  both  of  the  male  and  the  female,  have  a  remarka- 
ble curve,  still  more  distinguishable,  than  that  of  the  negro. 
In  walking,  they  are  remarkable  for  placing;  one  foot  in  a 
right  line  before  the  other,  and  seldom  turn  their  toes  from 
that  right  line.    In  this  way  they  instantly  discover  the 
track  of  their  own  people,  as  distinct  from  ours.    They 
walk,  too,  the  one  directly  behind  the  other,  in  what  is 
called  Indian  file.    We  have  often  seen  the  husband  and 
wife,  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  father  and  son,  and 
even  two  equal  aged  young  men,  walking  together,  en- 
gaged, apparently,  in  earnest  conversation ;  but  never  ad- 
vancing abreast.    The  one  is  directly  behind  the  other. 
Their  senses  are  entire,  acute,  and  there  are  few  anoma- 
lies from  the  general  analogy  of  human  conformation. 

The  forehead  is  broad,  and  almost  invariably  retiring 
in  a  small  degree.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have  no- 
ticed a  projecting  forehead.    The  nose  is  prominent  and 
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the  base  t>f  the  nostrils  has  a  remarkable  expansion ;  and 
in  the  male  it  is  more  commonly  aquiline,  than  otherwise. 
The  lips  are  intermediate  between  the  common  thinness 
of  the  whites,  and  thickness  of  the  negros.  The  cheek 
bones  are  high,  and  marked;  and  the  face,  in  the  line 
below  the  eyes,  uncommonly  wide, — and  on  this  part  of 
'  the  face  is  strongly  impressed  the  contour,  that  marks  the 
Indian  variety  of  the  human  countenance.  The  eyes  are 
almost  invariably  black ;  but  of  a  shade  of  blackness,  very 
distinct  from  what  we  call  such  in  the  whites.  We  have 
seen  the  black  eye  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  which  bad  a 
color  and  expression,  like  the  black  eye  of  the  Indiana — 
There  is  something  in  their  gait,  too,  apart  from  the 
crookedness  of  their  legs,  their  dress,  or  their  manner  of 
placing  their  feet  the  one  before  the  other,  which  enables 
us,  at  a  great  distance,  to  distinguish  an  advancing  Indian 
from  a  white. 

The  squaw  has  a  distinctly  female  conformation,  and 
a  delicacy  of  rounding  in  the  limbs,  as  distinct  from  the 
harsher  and  more  muscular  and  brawny  form  of  the  male, 
still  more  strongly  marked,  than  in  our  race.  It  seems  a 
refutation,  directly  in  point,  of  the  system  of  those  female 
philosophers,  who  have  asserted,  that  the  frailer  form  of 
the  female  was  only  owing  to  their  want  of  exposure, 
and  the  early  gymnastic  habits  of  the  male.  It  is  noto- 
rious, that  the  squaws  are  4he  drudges,  the  animals  of 
burden,  among  tins  race,  from  their  infancy.  But  they 
have  the  female  delicacy  of  limb,  and  contour  of  joint, 
and  slenderness  of  hand  and  foot,  notwithstanding,  as  dis- 
tinctly marked,  as  if  they  had  been  reared  in  indolence 
and  luxury.  The  legs  have  the  same  curve  with  those  of 
the  male  We  have  scarcely  seen  an  instance,  where  the 
female  face  was  not  broad  and  oval.  The  nose  is  flat- 
tened, scarcely  ever  aquiline,  and  for  the  most  part  ret- 
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sembles  that  of  the  negro.  They  have  a  much  greater 
uniformity  of  face,  in  this  respect,  than  the  male.  The 
effluvia  effused  from  their  bodies,  both  male  and  female, 
when  in  high  perspiration,  has  been  often  remarked  by 
observers  to  be  less  disagreeable,  than  that  of  other  races, 
in  similar  circumstances.  Some  have  Supposed  this  to 
arise  from  their  almost  universal  use  of  unguents  from  fra- 
grant herbs;  others,  that  they  have  a  less  copious  and  dis- 
agreeable perspiration.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  all 
people,  who  have  been  much  among  the  Indians,  agree  in 
the  feet 

In  their  moral  habits,  although  no  people  on  the  globe 
trill  endure  severer  privations,  will  be  more  active,  or 
travel  farther,  or  hunt  longer,  or  perform  more  incredible 
exploits  of  activity  and  daring,  in  their  wars  and  in  the 
chase,  they  must  still  be  pronounced  on  the  whole,  a  lazy 
people.  They  often  pass  from  the  extremes  of  travail  and 
toil  to  the  most  perfect  indolence.  Like  their  dogs,  they 
will  scour  their  thickets  all  day  in  the  chase;  and  like 
them,  as  soon  as  their  toils  are  suspended,  they  sink  either 
Co  sleep,  or  a  dozing  and  half  unconscious  existence.  The 
history  of  the  life  of  a  warrior,  is  a  history  of  these  constant 
alternations.  But  the  idea  of  the  steady  and  unremitting 
industry  of  the  whites  is  intolerable  to  them*  The  history 
of  the  Indians,  from  the  beginning,  is  full  of  this  fact  The 
Spaniards  could  never  bring  the  Indians  of  the  islands  to 
the  steady  labors  of  agriculture.  They  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  enslaved  in  North  America ;  but  the  instance 
is  scarcely  on  record,  where  an  Indian,  male  or  female, 
became  a  diligent  slave.  With  them  the  stimulant  effect 
of  the  chase,  fostered  by  early  training,  and  associated  with 
the  idea,  that  success  in  it  confers  the  next  honors  to  those 
of  war,  and  is  one  of  their  means  of  existence;  or  the  still 
higher  excitements  of  ambition  and  revenge,  goading  them 
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to  war,  are  the  only  adequate  motives  to  overcome  their 
natural  indolence.  These  excitements  removed,  the  va- 
grant propensities  of  a  life  without  object  or  pursuit,  are 
with  them  an  overwhelming  instinct,  in  opposition  to  daily 
and  unremitting  industry.  Extreme  avarice  in  those,  who 
have  become  successful  cultivators,  has  supplied  a  motive 
of  sufficient  energy  to  induce  them  to  mental  exertion,  in 
order  to  procure  slaves.  But  wherever  we  have  passed 
fields  contiguous  to  Indian  villages,  the  mean  and  misera- 
ble enclosures,  the  maize,  planted  out  of  rows,  and  crowded 
together  at  unequal  distances ;  in  short,  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  their  cultivation,  was  sufficiently  indicative  of  In- 
dian character,  that  labor  was  their  strange  work,  and  that 
even  their  more  industrious  women  and  children  were  but 
poor  and  careless  cultivators. 

In  regard  to  their  moral  character  and  dispositions,  their 
modes  of  existence,  their  domestic  habits,  their  amiable* 
ness,  or  unamiableness,  different  writers  have  taken  very 
different  views.  Some  have  extolled  their  condition,  as 
comprising  the  highest  felicity  of  human  existence ;  and 
their  manners  and  morals,  as  the  utmost  perfection  of  hu- 
man  nature.  Such  were  the  dreams  of  Rousseau ;  and 
Under  the  pen  of  Chateaubriand,  they  were  transformed 
into  a  kind  of  amiable  and  happy  Arcadians.  Volney 
described  them  from  observation ;  and  the  little,  that  he 
has  said  of  them,  shows  great  exactness,  and  depth  of  re- 
search, and  describes  more  of  the  real  Indian  character 
and  condition,  than  whole  volumes,  written  by  others. — 
Heckewelder  had  lived  with  a  particular  tribe, — had  iden- 
tified "his  feelings,  and  almost  his  affections,  with  ihem  and 
their  interests.  Having  a  very  narrow  circle  of  observa- 
tion, every  thing  in  that  circle  became  magnified  out  of 
proportion  in  his  views.  Their  dim,  and  probably  fabu- 
lous traditions,  were  to  him  matter  of  sober  history.     His 
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views  of  them  do  more  credit  to  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  than  to  the  discriminating  powers  of  his  mind ;  and 
are  not  exactly  the  data,  on  which  a  philosopher  would 
form  his  opinions  of  the  Indian  character.  About  this 
character,  scarcely  any  two  writers  have  been  agreed; 
and  we  have  accounts  of  them  almost  diametrically  oppo- 
site. Charlevoix  was  one  of  the  first  observers  of  the  sa- 
vages of  Canada  and  the  West  He  saw  them,  too,  under 
circumstances  favorable  for  the  developement  of  their  real 
character;  before  their  manners  were  sophisticated,  or  al- 
tered by  communication  with  the  whites.  He  has  given 
us,  perhaps,  the  most  faithful  account  of  the  savages,  that 
has  ever  been  given.  It  accords  with  the  views,  that  they 
have  presented  to  us,  at  the  present  day.  On  the  whole, 
his  picture  is  that  of  a  race,  taken  as  a  whole,  neither 
amiable,  nor  happy.  We  can  not  expect  to  settle  the  col- 
lisions of  opinion  upon  this  point  The  brevity  of  our 
limits  confines  us  to  a  few  passing  remarks.  We  shall 
give  some  of  their  general  traits,  such  as  appear  to  us  to 
be  common  to  the  race,  and  of  which  all,  that  have  been 
extensively  acquainted  with  Indian  character  and  manners, 
will  acknowledge  the  fidelity. 

As  a  race,  they  have  countenances,  that  are  generally 
unjoyous,  stern  and  ruminating.  It  is  with  them  either 
gloomy  taciturnity,  or  bacchanalian  revel.  When  you  hear 
Indians  laughing,  you  may  generally  infer,  that  they  are 
intoxicated.  An  Indian  seldom  jests;  generally  speaks 
low,  and  under  his  breath ;  and  loquacity  is  with  him  an 
indication  of  being  a  trifling  personage,  and  of  deeds  in- 
versely less,  as  his  words  are  more.  Even  the  young  men 
and  the  boys  have  a  sullen,  moody  and  thoughtful  counte- 
nance ;  and  seem  to  have  little  of  that  elastic  gaiety,  with 
which  the  benevolence  of  Providence  has  endowed  the 
first  days  of  the  existence  of  most  other  beings.    From  this 
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general  remark,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  the  squaw, 
who  shows  some  analogy  of  nature  to  the  white  female. 
She  has  quicker  sensibilities,  is  more  easily  excited ;  and 
when  out  of  sight  of  her  husband,  or  her  parents,  to  whom 
these  things  are  matters  of  espionage  and  of  after  repre- 
hension, she  laughs,  and  converses,  and  seems  conscious 
of  a  pleasurable  existence. 

The  males  evidently  have  not  the  quick  sensibilities,  the 
acute  perceptions,  of  most  other  races.  They  do  not  easily 
or  readily  sympathize  with  external  nature.  None  but  an 
overwhelming  excitement  can  arouse  them*  They  seem 
callous  to  all  the  passions,  but  rage.  The  instances,  that 
have  been  given  in  such  glowing  colors,  of  their  females 
having  felt  and  displayed  the  passion  of  love  towards  indi- 
viduals of  the  whites,  with  such  devoted  constancy,  have, 
lio  -doubt,  existed.  But  they  were  exceptions — anomalies 
from  the  general  character,  We  have  seen  fathers  in 
their  cabins,  caressing  their  children ;  but  even  their  ca- 
ressing was  of  their  customary  moody  and  stern  character, 
and  as  though  they  were  ashamed  to  do  it  They  are 
apparently  a  sullen,  melancholy  and  musing  race,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  whatever  they  have  of  emotion,  or  excitement, 
on  ordinary  occasions  going  on  in  the  inner  man.  Every 
one  has  remarked,  how  little  surprise  they  express  for 
whatever  is  new,  strange,  or  striking.  Their  continual 
converse  with  woods,  rocks  and  sterile  deserts,  with  the 
roar  of  winds  and  storms,  and  the  solitude  and  gloom  of 
the  wilderness ;  their  apparent  exile  from  social  nature ; 
their  alternations  of  satiety  and  hunger ;  their  continual 
exposure  to  danger ;  their  uncertain  existence ;  their  con- 
stant struggle  with  nature  to  maintain  it;  the  little  hold, 
which  their  affections  seem  to  have  upon  life ;  the  wild, 
savage  and  hostile  nature,  that  incessantly  surrounds 
-hem; — these  circumstances  seem  to  have  impressed  a 


steady  and  unalterable  gloom  upon  their  countenances. 
If  there  be,  hero  and  there  among  diem,  a  young  man, 
who  feels  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  youthful  existence, 
and  shows  any  thing  of  the  gaiety  and  volatility  of  other 
animals  in  such  circumstances,  though  otherwise  bora  to 
distinction,  he  is  denounced,  as  a  trifling  thing;  and  the 
silent  and  sullen  young  savage  will  naturally  take  place  of 
him.  They  seem  to  be  born  with  an  instinctive  determina- 
tion, to  be,  as  much  as  possible,  independent  of  nature  and 
society,  and  to  concentrate,  as  much  as  possible,  within 
themselves  an  existence,  which  at  any  moment  they  see** 
willing  to  lay  down. 

Their  impassible  fortitude  and  endurance  of  suffering, 
their  contempt  of  pain  and  death,  invest  their  character 
with  a  kind  of  moral  grandeur.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther some  part  of  this  vaunted  stoicism  be  not  the  result 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  physical  insensibility. 
It  has  been  said,  with  how  much  truth  we  know  not,  that 
in  amputation  and  other  surgical  operations,  their  nerves 
do  not  shrink,  or  show  the  same  tendency  to  spasm,  with 
those  of  the  whites.  When  the  savage,  to  explain  his  in- 
sensibility to  cold,  called  upon  the  white  man,  to  recollect 
how  little  his  own  face  was  affected  by  it,  in  consequence 
of  constant  exposure,  the  savage  added, '  my  body  is  all 
fece.'  This  increasing  insensibility,  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  finally  becomes  inwrought  with  the 
whole  web  of  animal  nature,  and  the  body  of  the  savage 
at  last  approximates  the  insensibility  of  the  hoofe  of  horses. 
Considering  the  necessary  condition  of  savage  existence, 
this  temperament  is  the  highest  boon  of  Providence.  Of 
course  no  ordinary  stimulus  excites  them  to  action.  Few 
of  the  common  motives,  excitements  or  endearments  ope- 
rate upon  them  at  all  Most  of  the  things,  that  move  us, 
they  either  do  not  feel,  or  hold  in  proud  disdain.    The 
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horrors  of  their  dreadful  warfare;  the  infernal  rage  of 
their  battles ;  the  demoniac  fury  of  gratified  revenge ;  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair  in  their  gambling,  to 
which  they  are  addicted,  even  beyond  the  whites ;  the  bru- 
tal exhiliration  of  drunkenness ;— these  are  their  pleasura- 
ble excitements.  These  are  the  things,  that  awaken  them 
to  a  strong  and  joyous  consciousness  of  existence.  When 
these  excitements  arouse  the  imprisoned  energies  of  their 
long  and  sullen  meditations,  it  is  like  iEolus  uncaging  the 
whirlwinds.  The  tomahawk  flies  with  unpitying  and  un- 
sparing fury ;  and  the  writhing  of  their  victims  inspires  a 
horrible  joy.  Let  the  benevolent  make  every  exertion  to 
ameliorate  their  character  and  conditioa  Let  Christianity 
arouse  every  effort  to  convey  her  pity,  mercy  and  immor- 
tal hopes  to  their  rugged  bosoms.  But  surely  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  admire  the  savage  character  in  the  abstract  Let 
us  never  undervalue  the  comfort  and  security  of  munici- 
N  pal  and  civilized  life ;  nor  the  sensibilities,  charities  and 
endearments  of  our  own  homes.  The  happiness  of  sava- 
ges, steeled  against  sympathy  and  feeling,  at  war  with  na- 
ture, with  the  elements,  and  with  each  other,  can  have  no 
existence,  except  in  the  visionary  dreaming  of  those,  who 
never  contemplated  their  actual  condition. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  different  as  are  their  stan- 
dards of  opinion  from  ours,  in  the  main  -they  have  much 
the  same  notion  of  a  good  and  respectable  man,  that  we 
have.  If  we  mark  the  passion  for  military  display  among 
our  race,  and  observe  what  point  is  assigned  by  common 
feeling,  as  well  as  history,  to  military  prowess,  we  shall 
hardly  consider  it  a  striking  difference  from  our  nature, 
that  bravery  and  daring  command  the  first  place  in  their 
homage.  Their  whole  training,  from  their  first  to  their 
last  hour,  inculcates  the  maxim,  that  courage  is  every 
thing.    But  apart  from  these  views,  the  same  traits  of 
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character,  that  entitle  a  man  to  the  appellation  of  virtuous 
and  good  among  us,  have  the  same  bearing  upon  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Indians.  In  conversing  with  them,  we  are 
struck  with  surpise,  to  observe  how  widely  and  deeply  the 
obligations  of  truth,  constancy,  honor,  generosity  and  for- 
bearance are  felt  and  understood  among  them. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  foreign  writers,  and  the 
sentiment  has  been  echoed  among  philosophers  of  our 
own  country,  that  they  were  less  subject  to  desire,  and  that 
the  sexual  propensities  were  weaker  in  their  race,  than 
in  ours ;  and  they  have  evidenced  the  want  of  beard  in 
the  males,  as  a  physical  proof  The  Indians  are  as  par- 
ticular, as  the  Parisians,  not  to  depart  from  their^  own 
modes  and  fashions.  But  we  have  occasionally  seen  a 
savage,  who  had  the  courage  or  the  affectation  to  be  sin- 
gular, and  such  a  person  has  a  beard,  that  would  not  do 
discredit  to  an  Oriental.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the 
most  general  and  troublesome  employments  of  the  young 
Indians  is,  to  pull  out  the  starting  crop  of  beard  with 
tweezers.  We  know  not  if  their  beard  wduld  grow  natu- 
rally as  abundant,  as  that  of  the  whites.  But  if  it  would 
not,  it  is  unquestionably  owing  to  other  causes,  than  want 
of  natural  vigor.  Labor,  a  diet  often  meagre  from  neces- 
sity, exposure,  and  the  indulgence  of  passions  of  a  deeper 
character,  as  ambition,  vindictiveness  and  the  appetite 
for  war,  would  probably  weaken,  if  not  extinguish,  in 
whites  passions,  which  are  fostered  in  indolence,  plenty 
and  repose.  But  when  savages  are  placed  in  situations 
favorable  to  the  developement  and  indulgence  of  animal 
desires,  we  have  seen  no  indications  that  they  are  feebler, 
or  less  intense  in  them,  than  in  the  whites.  When  we  look 
upon  the  wild  and  naked  elements,  upon  which,  in  some 
sense,  their  children  are  cast;  when  we  consider  how  un- 
fevorable  is  their  situation  for  rearing  children,  we  are 
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astonished,  at  seeing  so  many  in  their  cabins.  Of  the 
squaws,  thai  we  have  seen,  of  mature  age,  a  very  great 
proportion  of  them  had  their  babe,  either  Swinging  in  it? 
bark  cradle,  suspended  between  two  trees ;  or  if  the  mother 
was  travelling,  hong  to  her  back  by  the  usual  strings, 
passed  over  her  shoulders,  compressed  to  her  back  by  a 
bark  cage,  not  unlike  the  shel?  of  a  tortoise.  Its  copper 
colored  nose  fe  seen  peeping  from  this  cage,  tike  that  of 
the  tortoise  from  its  shelf;  and  even  the  infant  seems  to 
feel,  that  crying  is  to  no  purpose;  and  its  note  of  grief  is 
seldom  heard 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  intercourse  of  the  whites 
Among  diem  has  been  calculated  to  convey  any  impressions 
Of  them,  rather  than  those  of  the  philosophers,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken.  Numberless  fatal  cases  of  jealousy  are  re- 
corded of  their  young  warriors,  in  reference  to  the  deport- 
ment of  our  people  towards  their  women,  while  among 
litem.  The  maimers  of  our  people,  in  this  intercourse, 
have  too  often  been  an  outrage  upon  decency  and  humani- 
ty. -  There  are  but  few  tribes,  among  whom  the  passing 
American  sojourner,  if  he  have  any  respectability  of  ap- 
pearance, does  not  receive  the  offer  of  the  daughter,  or 
perhaps  die  wife,  of  his  host,  as  a  temporary  companion. 
Almost  every  American  trader  and  resident  among  them 
has  an  Indian  wife ;  and  but  too  often,  wives  in  the  region, 
which  they  left.  In  Long's  first  expedition  an  instance  of 
this  sort  is  recorded,  of  the  deep  and  devoted  constancy 
of  affection  on  the  part;  of  die  young  Indian  wife,  and 
thrilling  proofs  of  the  straggle  between  maternal  and  con- 
jugal affection.  The  whole  story  is  characteristic;  and 
reflects  as  much  honor  upon  the  Indian  wife  and  mother, 
as  it  does  shame  and  contempt  on  the  base  and  cold 
blooded  perfidy  of  the  American  husband. 
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In  all  the  Indian  tribes,  they  have  contrived  to  emulate 
the  most .  polished  and  civilized  people  in  the  extent  of  J 
prostitution,  practised  among  tHem ;  and  these  degraded 
beings  have  the  same  estimation  in  the  one  country  and 
the  other.    Unnatural  vices,  fornication  and  adultery  pre- 
vail among  many  of  the  tribes,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent; 
but  taking  into  view  the  opportunities  in  the  solitude  of 
the  desert,  the  smallness  of  their  societies,  and  the  dimin- 
ished influence  of  opinion,  that  results  from  it ;  taking  into 
view,  that  they  have  no  laws,  but  indefinite  opinion,  no  reli- 
gion, and  no  visible  restraints, — the  state  of  morals  in  these 
respects  is  far  better,  than  would  naturally  be  expected.  In- 
stead of  admiring,that  these  vices  are  practised  among  them, 
but,  perhaps,  not  to  a  greater  degree,  than  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, it  is  to  a  thinking  mind  matter  of  astonishment,  that 
there  is  so  much  decorum  and  restraint  in  these  respects, 
as  there  is.    We  feel  constrained,  too,  to  place  this  deco- 
rum among  themselves,  and  that  astonishing  delicacy,  with 
which  they  deport  themselves  towards  white  females,  that 
fail  into  their  power,  to  a  more  honorable  cause,  than  the 
destitution  of  passions.     When  we  have  passed  various 
Indian  tribes  encamped  near  together,  in  company  with 
ladies,  we  have  observed  the  same  manners,  and  the  same . 
indications  of  what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  that  we 
should  expect  to  see  in  untrained  and  low  people  among 
ourselves ;  nor  have  we  ever  believed  for  a  moment,  that 
the  propensities  of  nature  are  not  as  strong,  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  them,  as  in  us. 

There  are  different  standards  of  morals  among  them,  as 
there  are  among  the  white  nations.  With  some  tribes 
adultery  is  a  venial  offence ;  and  in  others  it  is  punished 
with  mutilation,  death,  or  the  handing  over  the  degraded 
female  to  all  the  males  of  the  tribe.  The  u\&\»»£&  *&  *• 
young  squaw,  who  is  a  mother  before  marragfc^  *.  nsstj 

vol.  is  <2ft 
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uncommon  occurrence ;  nor  have  we  as  much  faith,  as 
others,  in  their  adroitness  at  procuring  abortion,  !&  the 
case  of  a  young  Indian,  wofaan  the  fact  of  pregnancy  could 
Dot  be  hidden*  / 

The  modes  of  managing  marriage  are  as  various,  as 
among  the  whites.  If  there  be  any  prevalent  custom 
among  the  tribes,  it  is,  that  the  parents  manage  the  matter; 
and  the  young  warrior  in  the  morning  finds  the  squaw* 
elected  by  the  parents,  sitting  in  his  quarters,  with]  whatever 
she  is  expected  to  bring,  as  dowry,  removed  with  her.  ft 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  happens,  that  he  enters  his  dis- 
sent, and  she  returns  with  her  baggage  to  her  mother.  It* 
is  an  universal  custom  to  marry  as  many  wives,  as  the 
warrior  or  hunter  pleases.  This  ia  an  affair,  accurately 
prescribed  by  custom.  If  a  young  hunter  has  been  for  a 
length  of  time  very  successful  in  hunting,  like  a  rich  Turk, 
he  is  authorized  by  opinion  to  take  as  many  wives,  as  he 
has  proved  himself  able  to  maintain. 

Jealousy  in  this  case,  and  in  all  other  cases,  shows  it- 
self under  the  same  forms,  which  it  would  naturally  assume 
among  our  people.  In  Long's  first  expedition,  we  have  a. 
very  amusing  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  a  wife  de- 
ports herself,  when  her  husband  happens  to  manifest  a 
greater  fondness  for  another  wife.  Sometimes  the  favorite, . 
to  avoid  her  tongue,  teeth  and  nails,  flies  with  her  husband 
to  the  campaign  or  hunt  At  others,  in  dread  of  her  life, 
she  returns  to. her  parents.  When  the  two  wives  quarrel, 
whatever  be  the  taciturnity  of  the  husband,  there  is  no 
want  of  words  between  the  wives.  The  husband*  squat 
on  his  hams,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  head  half 
covered^  and  hi&  eyes  half  closed,  affects  to  be  dozing, 
while  they  rate  each  other.  If  the  contest  of  words  gpes 
on  to  blows,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  arises  with  the  stern 
air  of  a  judge,  and  parts  them,  with  a  manner,  thajfc  indi- 
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cales  which  is  the  fevorite.  The  wives  generally  find  one 
lodge  too  narrow  for  both  to  inhabit  together.  The  Indian 
spends  his  time,  perhaps,  in  equal  portions  between  them* 
But  if  he  happen  to  spend  more  time  with  the  one,  than 
the  other,  when  he  returns  to  die  neglected  wife,  tihe  ma- 
nifests her  view  of  the  case  by  kicking  his  dog,  throwing 
his  food  on  the  ground,  and  letting  him  with  great  frank- 
ness into  her  thoughts  of  him  and  his  fevorite.  The  more 
bur  species  are  studied,  the  more  clearly  it  is  found,  that 
the  human  heart  is  every  whew  the  same. 

It  is  beyond  all  question,  that  some  of  the  tribes  now  occa- 
sionally practise  cannibalism ;  and  that  before  the  new  world 
was  visited  by  the  whites,  it  was  a  custom  generally,  if  not 
universally  prevalent  among  them.  The  imperceptible  in- 
fluence of  the  horror,  with  which  this  practice  is  regarded 
by  the  whites,  has  made  its  way  among  them  -,  and,  little 
*s  they  are  disposed  to  confess,  that  they  are  swayed  by 
our  opinions,  the  earnestness  with  which  they  deny  the 
existence  of  the  practice  at  present  in  their  tribes,  and 
with  which  they  attempt  to  vindicate  their  ancestors  from 
the  charge,,  is  an  incontestible  admission  of  the  influence, 
which  our  opinions  exercise  over  them.. 

It  would  extend  these  remarks  beyond  our  object,  to 
give  extensive  and.  general  details  of  Indian  manners  and 
modes  of  life.  An  important  era  with  the  youth  of  all  the 
tribes  is  that,  when  they  pass  from  minority  to  the  duties 
and  estimation  of  warriors  and  hunters.  This  period  is 
celebrated  with/  great  solemnity.  It  is  well  known,  that 
hunting  is  die  serious  business,  and  war  the  important 
amusement  and  pleasure  of  their  lives..  The  manner,  in' 
which  they  conduct  these  pursuits,,  is  sufficiently  well 
knowa  Their  modes  of  constructing  their  habitations 
vary*  according  as  they  dwell  in  a  country  of  forests  or 
prairies,  or  a  northern  or  southern  climate.     Although 
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in  the  very  few  instances,  in  which  the  savages  have  be-* 
come  cultivators  in  good  earnest,  they  npay  have  con- 
structed good  houses,  the  far  greater  portion  aim  at  no- 
thing more,  than  the  frailest  and  rudest  cabin.    Yet  in  the' 
construction  of  these,  there  are  the  same  differences,  as 
are  seen  in  the  cabins  of  the  backwoods  men.     Some  are 
extremely  rude ;  and  some  are  framed  with  ingenious  and 
persevering  reference  to  comfort  and  utility.    The  same 
differences  are  visible  in  the  internal  arrangement  and 
keeping  of  the  cabin.    I^foost  instances  the  interior  is 
filthy  and  uncomfortable,  beyond  the  endurance  of  any v 
but  a  savage.    We  have  been  in  others,  where  the  neatly 
matted  floor,  or  the  earth  covered  with  the  fresh  verdure 
of  the  palmetto,  and  the  neatness  of  all  the  accompani- 
ments, gave  the  scene  such  an  air  of  comfort,  as  created 
a  train  of  pleasant  associations  with  the  place. 

Like  all  ignorant  people,  unable  to  trace  the  relation7 
between  results  and  causes,  they  are  beyond  all  other 
people  superstitious.    It  may  be  laid  down,  as  an  univer- 
sal trait  of  the  Indian  character.  The  warrior,  who  braves 
death  a  thousand  times  and  in  every  form  in  the  fury  of 
battle,  carries  with  him  to  the  combat  a  little  charmed 
bag  of  filthy  and  disgusting  ingredients,  in  which  he  places^ 
no  little  reliance,  as  security  against  the  balls  and  arrows, 
that  are  fired  upon  him.    They  are  much  addicted  to  faith* 
in  dreams.    One  of  the  dreamers,  the  day  before,  alert, 
confident  and  intrepid,  awakes  the  next  morning,  subdued 
and  timid.    He  paints  one  side  of  his  face  black.     He 
subjects  himself  to  the  most  rigorous  abstinence  and  fast- 
ing.   Nothing  can  induce  him  to  indulge  or  taste  food, 
until  the  interdict  has  passed  away.    He  has  dreamed  an 
unfavorable  dream.     Such  astonishing  hold  have  these 
dreams  upon  their  mind,  that  a  warrior  has  been  known 
to  assume  the  dress,  the  duties,  the  drudgery,  and,  what  ip 
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infinitely  more  humiliating  to  an  Indian,  the  estimation 
and  standing  of  a  squaw,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these 
dreams. 

This  great  tendency  to  superstition  in  an  Indian  mind 
furnishes  strong  inducements  to  ingenious  and  bold  im- 
postors among  them,  to  assume  the  character  of  jugglers, y 
quacks,  medicine  men  and  prophets.  Our  country  had  a 
terrible  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  assumption,  in  the 
case  of  die  '  Shawnee  prophet,9  and  inferior  men  of  the 
same  character,  during  the  late  war.  .  A  chief  among  the 
savages  of.  the  Missouri  exercised,  through  the  influence 
of  fear,  a  long  and  severe  authority  over  Indians,  by  whom 
he  was  abhorred.  He  had  a  medicine  bag  of  terrible 
efficacy ;  and  his  enemies  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left  It  was  a  received  opinion  in  his  tribe,  that  his 
wish  had  a  withering  and  fatal  influence  on  whomsoever 
he  directed  it  After  his  death,  his  grand  medicine  was 
found  to  be  arsenic. 

Every  thing  with  them,  of  great  efficacy  and  power,  that, 
is  inexplicable,  is  a '  medicine ;'  and  the  medicine  men 
among  them  have  the  next  degree  of  consideration  to  chiefs 
and  noted  warriors.  We  have  conversed  with.  Indians, 
who  were  atheists,  and  treated  as  fabulous  all  notions  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  defended  their  opinions 
with  as  much  ingenuity,  as  abandoned  people  of  the  lower 
orders  among  ourselves,  who  profess  to  hold  the  same 
opinions.  But  in  some  shape  or  form,  almost  all  savages, 
admit  the  being  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  Great  Spirit  is  termed  in  many  of  their  languages, 
4  Wahcandaj  or  Master  of  Life.  Storm  and  thunder  are 
manifestations  of  his  wrath ;  and  success  in  war  and  hunt- 
ing, of  his  favor.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  forms  of  prayer, 
in  the  use  of  which  they  are  regular  and  earnest,  particu- 
larly when  starting  on  expeditions  of  hunting  or  war.—- 
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Their  fpaphcAs  ootosioually  jgke  tout,4haft  they  have  towf 
tommmmMttmrn  #wilh  this  ^Spirit,  mho  has  made  himself 
visibly  manifest  to  them,  in  the  form  of  some  bird  or  beast; 
and  they  paint  their  feces  Mack,  and  observe  great  mys- 
tery mi  the  occasion;,  and  thence  derive  their  claims  to 
psopheey, «nd  to  be  treated  with  the  deference  of  'naedi- 
ofte  tm'  Their  notieas  of  the  condition  of  departed 
spirits  are  Merits  we  aright  expect  firom  their  character 
and  condition.  In  some  distant  region  of  a  southern  tern- 
peratauo,  they  place  the  home  of  the  worthy  departed  in 
the  oonfitry  of  'brave  and  free'  spirits,  who  pass  to  that 
oouniry  of  game  and  good  cheer  over  a  brieve,  scarcely 
wider  than  a  hair,  suspended  over  a  yawning  gulf  They,, 
who  have  firm  hearts  and  feet,  and  unUenching  counte- 
ii»ce^— that  is  to  say,  who  were  good  warriors  in  life,, 
pass  safely  over  the  bridge ;  while  the  timid  and  trembling 
&U  into  die  gulf  below. 

Though  they  will  sometimes  talk  of  these  matters  with 
great  earnestness  and  apparent  conviction,  yet,  we  believe,, 
of  .all  people,  that  have  been  known  on  the  earth,  their 
thoughts,  hopes  and  fears  dwell  the  least  on  any  thing 
beyond  this  life.    It  seems  to  be  inexplicable  to  them,  thatj 
any  part  of  their  conduct  here  can  have  any  bearing  upon 
their  condition  hereafter.    If  they  can  be  comfortable,  and 
gain  their  points  in  this  life,  they  concern  themselves  very 
little  about  what  will  happen  to  them  in  the  life  to  come. 
Of  course  adult  savages  have  too  often  been  found  hope- , 
less  subjects,  upon  whom  to  inculcate  the  pure  and  sub- 1 
lime  truths  of  our  gospel    The  days  of  the  Brainerds  and 
JSUiotts  seem  to  have  gone  by ;  or  the  western  and  south- 
ern savages  are  more  hopeless  subjects  for  conversion,  than 
those  of  the  north.    They  have  certainly  been  found  utter-  J 
ly  destitute  of  the  plastic  docility  of  the  Mexican  and  Pe- 
ruvian Indians.    Charlevoix  has  given,  a*a  characteristic 
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trait  of  the  Canadian  and  western  savages  of  hi&day,  one, 
that  has  been  found  equally  applicable  to  them  at  the  present ' 
time.  They  listen  with  apparent  docility  and  ^attention  to  our 
expositions  of  our  religion,  our  faith*  and  our  hopes;  and4 
assent  to  all,  and  admit,  that' this  may  all  be  true,  in  reli*- 
tion  to  individuals  of  our  race  They  relate  in  turn  their* 
own  fables,  their  own  dim  and  visionary  notions  of  a  God 
and  hereafter;  and  exact  the  same  docility  and}complai<- 
sance  to  their  creed*  which  they  yielded  to  ours. 

In  respect  to  the  lesser  morals,  all  savages  in  this  region 
are  hospitable.  Even  the  enemy,  whom  they  would  have 
sought,  and  slain  far  from  their  cabins,  who  presents  him- 
self fearlessly  there,  claims,  and  receives  their  hospitality. 
They  accord  to  the  cabin  hearth  the  honors  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  asylum.  A  great  number  of  instances  are  on 
record,  of  savages  of  hostile  tribes,  obnoxious  to  the  most? 
deadly  revenge  of  particular  warriors,  presenting'  them- 
selves on  a  sudden  before  those  warriors,  and  oflfering  their 
bosoms  to  the  fcnifa  This  heroism  often  not  only  disarms 
revenge*  but  with  admiration  eacites  more  generous  feel* 
ings^and  brings  about  a  peace  between  the  contending 
tribes.  That  part  ofour  character,  which  tbey  are  the  last 
to  understand,  is  that  when  we  have  received  in  their  vil* 
lages  themost  ample  hospitality,  they,  in  returning  the  visit, 
should  find*  that  our  strangers  lodged  in  taverna 

We  have  not  the  same  plenary  faith  in  their  tenacious 
remembrance  of  kindhesses,  and  the  certainty  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  the  constancy  of  their  friendship.  We 
consider  them  a  treacherous  people  easily  swayed  from 
their  purpose,  paying  their  court'  to  the  divinity  of  good 
fortune,  and  always  ready  to  side  with  the  strongest  We 
should  nert  rely  upon  their  feelings  of  to-day,  as  any  pledge 
for  what  tbey  will  be  to-morrow.  : 
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They  are  well  known  for  their  voraciousness  of  appe- 
tite. They  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  as  they  do  pain  and 
death,  with  astonishing  patience  and  constancy.  When 
they  kill  a  deer,  a  buffalo,  or  a  bear,  after  a  long  abstinence, 
they  will  devour  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  flesh.  Their 
fatal  and  devoted  attachment  to  ardent  spirits  is  matter  of 
melancholy  notoriety.  In  all  their  councils,  and  talks  and 
conferences  with  the  officers  of  the  government,  from  lake 
Erie  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  first  and  the  last  request 
is, '  whiskey.9  This  is  the  only  point,  upon  which  it  is 
useless  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  honor  and  shame  in  an 
Indian,  Declaim,  as  we  may,  against  the  use  of  it;  paint 
the  ill  effects  of  it,  as  strongly  as  we  choose ;  speak  with 
as  much  contempt,  as  we  may,  of  drunkards ;  their  best 
and  their  bravest  still  clamor  for  whiskey.  Schoolcraft 
gives  us  a  characteristic  anecdote  to  this  effect  A  noted 
Pottawattomie  chief  presented  himself  to  the  American 
agent  at  Chicago,  as  a  good  man,  and  a  good  friend  to 
the  Americans,  and  concluded  with  the  usual  request  for 
whiskey.  The  reply  was,  that  the  agent  did  not  give 
whiskey  to  good  Indians ;  that  such  neither  asked  for  it, 
nor  drank  it,  when  offered ;  that  it  was  bad  Indians  only, 
who  asked  for  whiskey.  The  Indian  replied  with  great 
quickness,  in  broken  English, '  Me  d n  rascal.9 

All  words  would  be  thrown  away  in  attempting  to  pour- 
tray  in  just  colors  the  effects  of  whiskey  upon  such  a  race. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  heaviest  curse,  that  their  intercourse  with 
the  whites  has  entailed  upon  them.  Every  obligation  of 
duty,  as  philanthropists  and  Christians,  imposes  upon  us  all 
possible  efforts  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race ; 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  having  free  access  to 
this  liquid  poison.  We  have  adverted  to  the  stern  and 
rigorous  prohibitions  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  are  generally  carried  into  effect ; 
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and  yet,  in  some  wfcy  or  other,  wherever  Americans  have 
access,  Indians  have  whiskey.  It  is  understood,  that  the 
laws  of  the  state  governments  and  of  the  general  govern- 
ment are  not  in  concert  upon  this  subject  It  is  matter  of 
undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  states,  the  Indians  find  much 
less  difficulty  in  procuring  whiskey,  than  in  the  territories; 
and  of  course  intoxication  is  far  more  commoa  The  du- 
ties of  the  states  imperiously  call  upon  them,  to  frame  laws 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  general  government,  and  to 
unite  with  that,  to  prevent  these  unhappy  beings  from  ex- 
ercising their  suicide  propensities. 

It  has  been  inferred,  because  they  make  it  a  point,  not 
to  express  astonishment,  or  curiosity,  in  view  of  our  im- 
provements and  arts,  that  they  have  little  curiosity;  and 
because  they  seem  to  hold  them  in  contempt  and  disdain, 
that  they  have  nothing  analogous  to  the  cupidity,  vanity, 
or  pride  of  the  whites.  They  are,  unquestionably,  a  very 
proud  race ;  and  their  pride  induces  them  to  affect  indif- 
ference, and  to  hold  those  things  in  apparent  contempt, 
which  they  are  conscious  they  can  not  obtain.  As  regards 
their  vanity,  we  have  not  often  had  the  fortune  to  contem- 
plate a  young  squaw  at  her  toilette.  But  from  the  studied 
arrangement  of  her  calico  jacket,  from  the  glaring  circles 
of  vermilion  on  her  round  face,  from  the  artificial  manner, 
in  which  her  hair  is  clubbed,  and  from  the  time,  which 
she  occupies  in  completing  these  arrangements,  we  infer, 
that  dress  and  personal  ornament  occupy  the  same  portion 
of  her  thoughts,  that  they  do  of  the  fashionable  woman  of 
civilized  society.  A  young  Indian  warrior  is  notoriously 
the  most  thorough  going  beau  in  the  world.  Broadway 
and  Bond  street,  furnish  no  subjects,  that  will  spend  as 
much  time,  or  endure  as  much  crimping  and  confinement, 
to  appear  in  foil  dress.  We  think,  that  we  have  observed 
such  a  character,  constantly  employed  with  his  paints  and 
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his  pocket  glass  for  three  full  hours,  laying  on  his  paints, 
and  arranging  his  tresses,  and  contemplating  with  visible 
satisfaction,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of  his  attrac- 
tions.   The  chiefs  and  warriors  in  full  dress  have  one,  two 
or  three  clasps  of  silver  about  their  arms,  generally  jewels 
.in  their  ears,  and  often  in  their  nose ;  and  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  to  see  a  thin,  circular  piece  of  silver,  of  the 
size  of  a  dollar,  hanging  from  their  nose,  a  little  below  their 
upper  Up.  This  ornament,  so  horribly  inconvenient,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  Indian  taste.    Painted  porcupine 
quills  are  twirled  in  their  hair.    Tails  of  animals  hang 
from  the  hair  behind ;  or  from  the  point,  where  they  were 
originally  appended  to  the  animal.    A  necklace  of  bears9 
or  alligators9  teeth,  or  claws  of  the  bald  eagle,  or  common 
red  beads,  or  wanting  these,  a  kind  of  rosary  of  red  haw- 
thorns, hangs  about  the  neck.    From  the  knees  to  the  feet 
the  legs  are  ornamented  with  great  numbers  of  little,  per- 
forated, cylindrical  pieces  of  silver  or  brass,  that  tinkle,  as 
the  person  walks.    If  to  all  this,  he  add  an  American  hat, 
and  a  soldier's  coat  of  blue,  faced  with  red,  over  the  cus- 
tomary calico  shirt,  he  steps  firmly  on  the  ground,  to  give  to 
his  tinklers  a  simultaneous  noise,  and  apparently  considers 
his  person  with  as  much  complacency,  as  the  human  bosom 
can  be  supposed  to  feel.    This  is  a  very  curtailed  view  of 
an  Indian  beau,  and  faithful,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  de- 
scription of  almost  every  young  Indian  at  a  great  public 
dance. 

So  many  faithful  prints  have  recently  been  presented  to 
the  public  of  the  Indian  figure  and  costume,  that  most  of 
those,  who  have  not  seen  the  living  subject,  have  definite 
views  of  it.  The  males,  for  the  most  part,  wear  leggins, 
setting  closely  from  the  loins  to  the  ancles,  generally  of 
smoke-tanned  dear  skin,  sometimes  of  blue  cloth.  Those, 
who  inhabit  beyond  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  wear  a  blanr 
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ket,  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders ;  and  those,  who 
live  in  the  region  of  the  buffalo,  wear  a  dressed  skin  of 
that  animal.  Their  moccasins  are  ornamented  with  ex- 
treme care,  with  different  colored  porcupine  quills,  ar- 
ranged in  lines  and  compartments.  But  in  the  sultry 
months,  they  are  often  seen  with  no  other  dress,  than  a 
piece  of  blue  cloth,  in  the  language  of  the  country, '  stroud- 
ing,'  passed  between  the  thighs,  and  brought  round  the 
loins.  In  regions  contiguous  to  the  whites,  they  have  ge- 
nerally a  calico  shirt  of  the  finest  ^colors ;  and  they  are 
particularly  attached  to  a  long  calico  dress,  resembling  a 
morning  gowa 

The  women  have  a  calico  jacket,  leggins,  not  much 
unlike  those  of  the  men,  and  wherever  they  can  afford  it, 
a  blue  broadcloth  petticoat  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  Indians,  either  male  or  female,  affect  any  other  colors, 
than  red  or  blue.  The  thick,  heavy,  black  tresses  of  hair 
are  parted  on  the  forehead,  and  skewered  with  a  quill  or 
thorn  in  a  large  club  behind. 

They  have  various  dances,  to  which  they  are  extrava- 
gantly attached ;  and  which  often  have,  as  did  the  dances 
of  the  old  time,  a  religious  character.  The  aged  council 
chiefs  drum,  and  the  young  warriors  dance  with  great  ve- 
hemence, beating  the  ground  with  their  feet  They  pur- 
sue the  business  with  a  vigor,  which  causes  the  perspira- 
tion to  pour  from  their  bodies.  They  have  the  war,  the 
council,  the  feast,  and  the  dog  dance ;  and  tunes  corres- 
ponding to  the  different  objects.  The  tunes  are  very  mo- 
notonous, running  through  only  three  or  four  notes,  and 
constantly  recurring  to  the  same  strain.  In  most  of  the 
tribes,  the  women  take  no  part  in  the  song  or  dance. — 
Among  some  of  the  tribes,  we  have  heard  the  women 
chime  in  on  tljte  last  note, 
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Incredible  stories  are  related  of  the  powers  of  their  jug- 
glers and  mountebanks.    Many  of  their  alleged  feats  never 
took  place,  except  in  the  imaginations  of  the  ignorant  peo- 
ple, who  related  them.     But  they  have,  undoubtedly,  a 
rigidity  of  muscle,  a  callousness  of  nerve,  and  a  contempt 
of  pain  and  wounds,  that  enable  them  to  achieve  swallow- 
ing fire,  putting  knives  and  swords  down  their  throats,  and 
such  like  exploits,  with  great  success..    To  create  admi- 
ration is  of  course  a  passion  with  them;,  and  this  desire 
incites  them  to  thought  and   study,  in  order  to  learn 
the  mystic  arts  of  legerdemain,  in  which  they  certainly 
attain  no  inconsiderable  proficiency.    Their  medicine  men- 
are  a  kind  of  jugglers ;  and  there  is  much  ceremony  and 
affectation  of  mystery,  in  the  preparing  and  administering, 
their  medicines.    The  most  amusing  part  of  this  business- 
is,  that  the  scaramouch,  who  has  gone  through  all  the 
ceremonies,  and  prepared  the  medicine,  generally  takes  it 
himself   We  have  little  faith  in  their  boasted  acquaintance 
with  remedies,  from  their  own  vegetable  kingdom.    We 
have  remarked,  that  when  they  were  near  our  setdementsr 
their  sick  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  our  physicians. 

The  Indian  head  is  such,  as  we  would  suppose  the  cra- 
niologists  would  select,  as  finely  moulded  for  intelligence. 
In  this  respect  he  would  probably  place  them,  as  a  race, 
beside  the  homo  sapiens  Europcms.  We  have  seen  them 
in  every  position,  to  try  native  acuteness.  We  have  taught 
their  young.  We  consider  them  naturally  a  shrewd,  in- 
telligent people,  with  heads  capable  of  the  highest  mental 
developement  in  every  department  of  thought,  in  as  great  • 
a  degree,  as  our  own  race.  They  have,  probably,  as  much 
curiosity,  but  a  more  stern  perseverance  in  the  effort  to 
suppress  it.  The  first  time,  that  they  witness  a  steam  boat, 
they  never  suppress  the  outward  expression  of  their  admi- 
ration, and  their  emphatic  *ugh.n 
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Languages.  It  can  not  be  expected,  that  we  should  dis- 
miss this  article,  which,  with  every  effort  to  curtail  it,  hw 
grown  up  under  our  hands,  without  remarking  upon  their 
languages.  In  all  their  dialects,  we  suspect,  that,  like  the 
Chinese,  their  words  were  originally  but  of  one  syllable. — 
Every  word,  then,  of  more  than  one  syllable,  has  been 
formed  in  the  progress  of  advancing  ideas  among  them, 
by  a  corresponding  combination  of  ideas.  Having  few 
abstractions  among  their  ideas,  and  knowing  and  caring 
little  about  our  complex  combinations  of  thought,  conversa- 
ble wholly  with  tangible  and  visible  matters,  their  expres- 
sions are  paintings  of  sensible  ideas  with  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  words.  Whenever  we  undertake  to  convey  to  them 
a  connected  chain  of  abstract  ideas,  they  turn  to  us  for  a 
while  with  a  complacent  inclination  of  the  head,  and  apply 
their  hand  to  their  ear,  with  the  sign,  so  readily  understood 
by  all  Indians  to  imply,  that  they  are  deaf.  Their  manner 
of  numbering,  evidences  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their 
language.  We  have  requested  of  all  the  tribes,  with 
which  we  have  been  conversant,  their  terms  of  numbering,, 
as  far  as  an  hundred.  In  some  the  terms  are  simple,  as 
for  as  ten.    In  others  six  is  five-one,  seven  five-twor  and 

• 

so  on.  Beyond  ten  they  generally  count  by  reduplication 
of  the  tea  This  they  perform  by  a  mechanical  arithme- 
tic, intricate  to  explain,  but  readily  apprehended  by  the 
eye.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  said  to  be  perplexed  in  their 
attempts  to  number  beyond  an  hundred.  When  the  ques- 
tion turned  upon  any  point,  that  involved  great  numbers, 
we  have  generally  heard  them  avail  themselves  of  an 
English  word,  the  first,  we  believe,  and  the  most  univer- 
sally understood  by  savages — heap!  We  have  read,  that 
in  some  of  their  languages,  there  are  subtleties  of  struc- 
ture, and  nice  shades  of  divisions  of  time,  in  the  tenses  of 
their  verbs,  that  transcend  even  the  famed  exactness  and 
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finish  of  the  Greek.  There  is  something  inexplicable,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  the  combinations  and  artificial  struc- 
ture of  the  language  of  a  people  of  such  extreme  simplicity 
of  thought 

We  profess  to  know  little  of  the  origin  of  these  Ian* 
guages.  We  suspect,  that  a  life  might  be  spent  in  study* 
ing  them  in  the  closet  to  very  little  purpose.  The  savages 
vary  their  meaning  by  the  accent  and  intonation,  which 
they  give  their  words,  still  more  than  the  French.  We 
fear,  that  a  printed  page  of  Indian  words,  most  carefully 
and  accurately  noted  by  the  marks  of  accent  and  sound 
in  our  dictionaries,  could  hardly  be  read  by  an  unprac- 
tised American  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  Indian,  whose 
language  they  purport  to  be.  We  suppose  the  Muskogee 
and  Ghelokee  to  be  the  patriarchal  dialects  of  the  south ; 
the  Chippeway  and  Dacota,  of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes 
and  the  upper  Mississippi ;  and  the  Ozadghe  and  Pawnee, 
of  the  savages  of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Red  river.  We 
should  not  forget,  that  they  have  a  language  of  signs, — the 
Latin,  or  common  language,  by  which  all  the.  tribes  con- 
verse with  each  other.  It  is  a  trite  maxim,  that  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention ;  and  it  is  inconceivable,  Except 
by  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  how  copious  and  expres- 
sive a  language  they  have  formed  with  signs.  In  Long's 
first  expedition  a  full  and  accurate  vocabulary  of  this  lan- 
guage is  given. 

After  all,  that,  which  has  struck  us  in  contemplating 
the  Indians  with  the  most  astonishment  and  admiration,  is 
the  invisible  but  universal  energy  of  the  operation  and  in- 
fluence of  an  inexplicable  law,  which  has,  where  it  ope- 
rates, a  more  certain  and  controlling  power,  than  all  the 
municipal  and  written  laws  of  the  whites  united.  There 
is  despotic  rule,  without  any  hereditary  or  elected  chief! 
There  are  chiefs  with  great  power,  who  can  not  tell  when* 
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where,  or  how  they  became  such.  There  is  perfect  una- 
nimity in  a  question  involving  the  existence  of  a  tribe, 
where  every  member  belonged  to  the  wild  and  fierce  de- 
mocracy of  nature,  and  could  dissent,  without  giving  a 
reason.  A  case  occurs,  where  it  is  prescribed  by  custom, 
that  an  individual  should  be ,  punished  with  death.  Es- 
caped far  from  the  control  of  his  tribe,  and  as  free  as  the 
winds,  this  invisible  tie  is  about  him ;  and  he  returns,  and 
surrenders  himself  to  justice.  His  accounts  are  not  set- 
tled, and  he  is  in  debt ;  he  requests  delay,  till  he  shall 
have  accomplished  his  summer's  hunt.  He  finishes  it, 
pays  his  debt,  and  dies  with  a  constancy,  which  has  al- 
ways been,  in  all  views  of  Indian  character,  the  theme  of 
admiration. 

A  serious  question  occurs  in  conclusion.    What  is  the 
prospect  of  bringing  to  these  rugged  and  comfortless  be- 
ings, apparently  the  outcasts  of  nature  and  civilization,  y 
the  moulding,  the  guidance  and  hopes  of  the  gospel  ? — 
The  gloomy  fact  must  be  admitted,  that  but  little  has  yet 
been  done.      Pious  and  devoted  Catholic  missionaries 
have  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands,  have  renounced  all 
earthly  hopes,  and  have  lived  and  died  among  them,  to 
cany  them  the  gospel    The  Protestants  have  not  been 
behind  them  in  these  labors  of  love.    But  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century,  scarcely  an  adult  savage  can  be 
found,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  who  will  pronounce  him- 
self a  Christian.    There  are  many,  that  have  crosses  sus- 
pended from  their  necks,  which  they  show,  as  they  do  their 
medals.    They  seem  to  think,  that  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity gives  them  additional  claims  upon  us.    While  we 
were  writing,  some  Appalachy  Indians  applied  to  the  judge 
of  the  district,  where  we  resided,  for  redress.  They  spoke  of 
the  alleged  outrage  in  terms  of  indignant  feeling,    '  Nous 
sommes  baptises  f  we  have  been  baptized,  said  they ;  and 
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appeared  to  feel,  as  if  this  gave  the  outrage  a  greater  enor* 
mity.  We  are  sure,  that  if  any  effort  can  have  marks  of 
moral  heroism,  and  nobleness  of  self-devotion  beyond  an* 
other,  date  self-devotion  of  missionaries  among  the  savages 
is  the  noblest  of  all  Surely,  if  any  men  merit  earnest 
wishes  and  prayers  for  their  success,  it  must  be  those  men* 
who  have  left  the  precincts  of  every  thing,  that  is  desira- 
ble in  life,  to  go  into  these  solitudes,  and  take  in  hand, 
these  uninformed  children  of  nature, 

There  are  some  circumstances,  which  invest  the  present 
missionary  efforts  with  stronger  probabilities  of  success, 
than  any,  that  have  preceded  them.  The  number  of  In- 
dians, that  are  half  breeds,  or  mixtures  of  the  blood  of 
the  whites,  is  great,  and  continually  increasing.  These 
generally  espouse,  either  from  conviction,  or  from  party 
feeling,  the  interests  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  It  is 
mere  universally,  than  it  once  was,  a  conviction,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  social  and  civilized  man.  Instead 
of  relying  much  on  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of  adult  hunt- 
ing and  warrior  savages,  the  effort  is  chiefly  directed  to- 
wards the  young.  Schools,  the  loom,  the  anvil,  the  plough, 
are  sent  to  them.  Amidst  the  comfort,  stability  and  plenty  of 
cultivation,  they  are  to  be  imbued  with  a  taste  for  our  in- 
stitutions, arts,  industry  and  religion,  at  the  same  time. — 
Every  benevolent  man  will  wish  these  efforts  of  benevo- 
lence all  possible  success. 

Monuments.  The  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  die  western 
country,  are  first  seen  on  the  southern  shores  of  lake  Erie. 
We  trace  them  through  the  western  parts  of  New  York. 
We  find  them  increasing  in  numbers  and  size  in  the  state 
of  Ohio.  They  are  seen  thence,  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency, over  all  the  valley ;  and  from  Humboldt  we  learn, 
that  mouftds  of  a  similar  character  abound  in  Mexico.    If 
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so  much  had  not  been  already  written  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  hold  it  idle  to  detain  the  reader  a  moment,  in 
useless  dissertation  upon  the  question,  by  whom  these 
mounds  were  formed,  and  for  what  purposes?  As  every 
opinion  on  the  point  must  rest  entirely  upon  conjecture, 
without  the  slightest  rational  dement,  on  which  to  found 
it,  we  shall  discover  at  once,  that  such  dissertations  could 
throw  no  certain  light  on  the  subject  Whether  die  mass 
of  them  was  constructed  for  fortifications,  observatories, 
temples,  or  tombs,  it  is  hopeless  to  enquire.  That  some  of 
them  served  for  the  last  purpose,  we  have  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence, that  they  abound  in  human  bones.  It  has  been  often 
asserted,  that  some  of  the  mounds  are  full  of  bones,  that  are 
perforated,  as  though  the  living  subjects  were  slain  in  bat- 
tle ;  and  that  the  skeletons  are  heaped  together  in  promis- 
cuous confusion,  as  if  buried  after  «.  conflict,  without  order 
or  arrangement  The  bones,  which  we  have  seen,  were 
such,  and  so  arranged,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  com- 
mon process  of  solemn  and  deliberate  inhumation.  The 
mounds  show  no  more  art,  though  infinitely  more  labor, 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  present  Indians.  They 
are  mere  erections  of  earth,  exhibiting  no  other  trace  of 
skill,  than  that  most  of  them  are  of  regular  forms,  contained 
under  circular  or  right  lines.  Iron  tools  were  not  used  in 
the  formation  of  them.  Stone  makes  no  part  of  them.  Yet 
many  of  the  squares  and  parallelograms  make  a  much 
more  conspicuous  figure,  after  the  lapse  of  unknown  ages, 
than  the  defences  of  earth,  thrown  up  on  the  Atlantic 
shore,  during  Ihe  revolutionary  war. 

Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  found  on  hills.  We  have 
seen  none  such.  They  are  generally  on  fertile  wooded 
bottoms,  plains,  or  the  richer  alluvial  prairies,  where  wild 
fruits,  game  and  fish  are  abundant  and  at  hand.  The 
most  dense  ancient  population  existed  precisely  in  the 
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places,  where  the  most  crowded  future  population  will 
exist  in  the  generations  to  come.  The  appearance  of  a 
series  of  mounds  generally  indicates  the  contiguity  of  rich 
and  level  lands,  easy  communications,  fish,  game,  and  the 
most  favorable  adjacent  positions.  The  only  circumstance, 
which  strongly  discredits  their  having  been  formed  by  the 
progenitors  of  the  present  Indians,  is  the  immensity  of  the 
size  of  some  of  them,  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from 
the  sparse  population  and  the  indolence  of  the  present  race. 
We  know  of  no  monuments,  which  they  now  raise  for 
their  dead,  that  might  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  people  in 
a  few  days.  We  have  seen  mounds,  which  would  require 
the  labor  of  a  thousand  of  the  men  employed  on  our  ca- 
nals, with  all  their  mechanical  aids,  and  the  improved  im- 
plements of  their  labor  for  months.  We  have,  more  than 
once,  hesitated  in  view  of  one  of  these  prodigious  mounds, 
whether  it  were  not  really  a  natural  hill.  But  they  are 
uniformly  so  placed,  in  reference  to  the  adjoining  country, 
and  their  conformation  is  so  unique  and  similar,  that  no 
eye  hesitates  long  in  referring  them  to  the  class  of  artifi- 
cial erections.  The  largest,  that  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Ohio  valley,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  in  the  bottom  of 
Grave  creek,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and  fourteen 
miles  below  Wheeling.  It  is  between  thirty  and  forty 
rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  with  a  proportionate  di- 
ameter. It  is  seventy  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  and 
has  a  table  area  on  its  summit,  which  is  sixty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  great  and  regular  con- 
cavity. A  single  white  oak  rises  from  this  concavity,  like 
a  flag,  staff 

The  most  numerous  group  of  mounds,  that  we  have 
seen,  is  near  Cahokia,  in  the  American^bottom.  There 
are  said  to  be  two  hundred  in  all.  The  largest  is  on  the 
banks  of  Cahokia  creek.    Its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelo* 
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gram.  Its  circumference  is  commonly  given  at  eight  hun- 
dred yards,  and  its  height  at  ninety  feet.  There  is  a  ter- 
race on  the  south  side  of  it  The  monks  of  La  Trappe 
had  a  monastery  adjoining  it,  and  their  garden  was  on  the 
terrace.  They  cultivated  the  mound.  The  earth  could 
not  have  furnished  them  a  place,  more  in  keeping  with 
their  profession  and  avowed  objects.  In  the  midst  of 
the  American  bottom,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  spot  on 
the  globe,  exerting  its  exhaustless  fertility  only  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  dense  forest,  or  a  useless  luxuriance  of  weeds 
and  flowers,  all  in  view  of  their  dwelling  is  a  solitary  prai- 
rie. A  few  dreaming  men,  vowed  to  perpetual  silence, 
apparently  belonging  more  to  another  world,  than  this, 
seat  themselves  on  one  of  these  lonely  and  inexplicable 
monuments  of  generations,  that  are  now  no  more,  in  the 
midst  of  gigantic  weeds,  gaudy  flowers,  and  rank  grass.— 
No  noise  disturbs  them,  by  day  or  night,  but  the  chirping 
of  the  grasshoppers,  or  the  cry  of  wolves,  or  the  hooting  of 
owls. 

There  are  very  interesting  mounds  near  St  Louis,  a  lit- 
tle north  of  the  towa  Some  of  them  have  the  aspect  of 
enormous  stacks.  That  one  of  them,  called  the  '  falling 
garden,9  is  generally  pointed  out,  as  a  great  curiosity.— 
One  of  these  mounds,  and  it  was  a  very  striking  one,  was 
levelled  in  the  centre  of  Chillicothe.  In  digging  it  down, 
it  is  said,  there  were  removed  cart  loads  of  human  bones. 
The  town  of  Circleville,  in  Ohio,  is  principally  laid  out 
within  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  contiguous  mounds ;  the 
one  circular,  the  other  square.  The  town  has  its  name 
from  its  position,  chiefly  in  the  circular  mound.  In  this, 
and  in  many  other  mounds,  the  singular  circumstance  is 
said  to  exist,  and  by  people,  who  live  near  them,  and  ought 
to  know  that,  of  which  they  affirm,  that  the  earth,  of  which 
they  are  composed,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  in  the 
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vicinity. '  It  is  of  no  avail  to  enquire, -why  the  buHdere 
should  have  encountered  the  immense  toilr  to  bring  these 
hills  of  earth  from  another  place? 

Our  country  has  been  described  abroad,  as  sterile  of 
moral  interest    We  have,  it  is  said,  no  monuments,  no 
ruins,  none  of  the  colossal  remains  of  temples,  and  ba- 
ronial castles,  and  monkish  towers  -f  nothing  to  connect 
the  imagination  and  the  heart  with  the  past;  none  of  the 
dim  recollections  of  times  gone  by,  to  associate  the  past 
with  the  future.    We  have  not  travelled  in  other  lands. 
But  in  passing  over  our  vast  prairies,  in  viewing  our  noble 
and' ancient  forests,  planted  by  nature,  and  nurtured  only 
by  ages ;  when  we  have  seen  the  sun  rising  over  a  bound-* 
less  plain,  where  the  blue  of  the  heavens  in  all  directions 
touched,  and  mingled  with  the  verdure  and  the  flowers ; 
when  our  thoughts  have  traversed  rivers  of  a  thousand 
leagues  in  length ;  when  we  have  seen  the  ascending  steam 
boat  breasting  the  surge,  and  gleaming  through  the  ver- 
dure of  the  trees;  when  we  have  imagined  the  happy 
multitudes,  that  from  these  shores  will  contemplate  this 
scenery  in  the  days  to  come*  we  have  thought,  that  our 
great  country  might  at  least  compare  with  any  other,  in 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery.    When,  on  an  unin- 
habited prairie*  we  have  fallen  at  nightfall  upon  a  group 
of  these  mounds,  and  have  thought  of  the  masses  of  human 
bones,  that  moulder  beneath;   when  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  evoke  the  busy  multitudes,  that  here  4  strutted 
through  life's  poor  play,'  and  ask  the  phantoms  who  and 
what  they  were,  and  why  they  have  left  no  memorials,  but 
these  mounds ;  we  have  found  ample  scope  for  reflections 
and  associations  of  the  past  with  the  future.    We  should 
not  highly  estimate  the  mind,  or  the  heart  of  the  man,  who 
could  behold  these  tombs  of  the  prairies  without  deep 
thought. 
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These  regions  bear  ample  testimonials,  of  another  sort, 
of  a  world  gone  by.  Beside  the  human  skeletons,  found 
in  the  nitre  caves,  and  at  the  Maramec,  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place,  there  are  found 
at  the  licks,  and,  as  habitancy  and  cultivation  bring  us 
more  acquainted  with  what  is  concealed  beneath  the  soil, 
over  all  the  valley,  masses  of  bones  of  animals  of  enormous 
size,  to  which  the  name  of  mammoth  and  megalonyx  have 
been  given,  A  ship's  cargo  could  easily  be  furnished. — 
The  bones  of  animals  of  different  classes,  forms  and  sizes 
from  any  that  are  now  known  to  exist,  and  different,  too, 
from  the  mammoth,  are  discovered  in  the  same  places 
with  these  huge  remains.  While  we  are  writing,  they  are 
exhibiting  at  New  Orleans  the  bones  of  an  animal,  to 
which  the  mammoth  itself  must  have  been  a  pigmy,  found 
near  Plaquemine,  on  the  Mississippi,  below  that  city. — 
They  have  been  asserted,  and  denied  to  be  the  bones  of  a 
whale.  A  diligent  and  unwearied  antiquarian,  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  affirms,  that  he  has  discovered,  in  laying  open  the 
earth  in  his  geological  examinations,  the  wood  and  the 
leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  other  vegetable  tropical 
remains.  Whatever  credit  this  opinion  may  receive,  all 
admit,  that  every  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  marked 
with  monuments  of  immense  and  inexplicable  changes  in 
the  natural  world,  and  of  races  of  animals  and  men,  that 
are  now  no  more. 

Present  Population.  The  progress  of  the  population 
of  this  country,  as  every  one  knows,  is  without  any  exam- 
ple or  parallel  in  the  records  of  other  colonies,  in  ancient 
or  modern  times ;  not  excepting  even  the  annals  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Atlantic  country.  We  can  remember, 
when  all  this  country,  except  the  ancient  French  colonies 
in  it,  was  an  unknown  and  an  unpeopled  wilderness.    The 
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first  settlers  encountered  incredible  hardships  and  dangers, 

:  But  only  open  before  Americans  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  mild 

climate,  and  their  native  enterprize,  fostered  by  the  stimu- 

:  Jant  effect  of  freedom  and  mild  laws,  will  overcome  every 
impediment  Sickness,  solitude,  mountains,  the  war* 
whoop,  the  merciless  tomahawk,  wolves,  and  panthers, 

'  and  bears,  dear  and  distant  homes,  forsaken  for  ever,  will 
come  over  their  waking  thoughts,  and  revisit  their  dreams 
in  vain,  to  prevent  the  young,  florid  and  unportioned  pair 
from  scaling  remote  mountains,  descending  long  rivers, 
and  finally  selecting  their  spot  in  the  forests,  consecrating 
their  solitary  cabin  with  the  dear  and  sacred  name  of 
home,  and  there  rearing  a  family. 

The  following  synoptical  view  will  show,  in  a  few  words, 
the  astonishing  advance  of  this  population.  In  1790,  the 
population  of  this  valley,  exclusive  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  Florida,  which  were  not  then  within 
our  territorial  limits,  was  estimated,  by  enumeration,  at 
little  more  than  100,000.  In  1800,  it  was  something  short 
of  380,000.  In  1810,  it  was  short  of  a  million.  In  1820, 
including  the  population  west  of  the  Mississippi,  rating  the 
population  of  Florida  at  20,000,  and  that  of  the  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  included  in  this  valley  at 
300,000,  and  it  will  give  the  population  of  1820  at 
2,500,000.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  this  is  an  increase, 
in  more  than  a  duplicate  ratio,  in  ten  years. 

Some  considerable  allowance  must  be  made,  of  course, 
for  the  flood  of  immigration,  which  can  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  set  this  way,  for  the  future,  as  strongly  as  it 
has  for  the  past.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Ohio, 
with  the  largest  and  most  dense  population  of  any  of  the 
western  states,  will  have  double  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
by  the  census  of  1830,  which  she  had  by  that  of  1820. — 
During  that  interval,  her  gain  by  immigration  will  not 
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equal  her  loss  by  emigration;  and,  of  course,  will  be  sim« 
ply  that  of  natural  increase.  In  the  rapidity  of  this  in* 
crease,  we  believe,  this  state  not  only  exceeds  any  other 
in  the  West,  but  in  the  world.  It  is  die  good  natured  jest 
of  all,  who  travel  through  the  western  states,  that,  however 
productive  in  other  harvests,  they  are  still  more  so  in  an 
unequalled  crop  of  flaxen  headed  children ;  and  that '  this 
is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply.9  The  population 
of  this  valley  at  the  next  census,  will  no  doubt,  exceed  four 
millions.  It  will  have  by  a  million,  more  inhabitants,  than 
the  thirteen  good  old  United  States,  when,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  they  threw  down  die 
gaundet  in  the  face  of  the  parent  country,  then  the  most 
powerful  empire  on  the  globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  impression,  so  generally  enter- 
tained  in  the  Atlantic  country,  that  this  valley  is  univer- 
sally unhealthy,  and  notwithstanding  the  necessary  admis- 
sion,  that  fever  and  ague  is  prevalent  to  a  great  and  an 
annoying  degree,  the  stubborn  facts,  above  stated,  demon* 
strate,  beyond  all  possibility  of  denial,  that  no  country  is 
more  propitious  to  increase  by  natural  population.  Wher- 
ever the  means  of  easy,  free  and  ample  subsistence  are 
provided,  it  is  in  the  nature  and  order  of  human  things, 
that  population  should  increase  rapidly.  In  such  a  coun- 
try, though  some  parts  of  it  should  prove  sickly,  perseve- 
rance will  ultimately  triumph  over  even  this  impediment, 
die  most  formidable  erf  all.  In  that  fertile  region,  for  the 
insalubrious  districts  are  almost  invariably  those  of  the 
highest  fertility,  immigrants  will  arrive,  become  sickly,  and 
discouraged ;  and,  perhaps,  return  with  an  evil  report  of 
the  country.  In  the  productive  and  sickly  sections  of  the 
south,  allured  by  its  rich  products,  and  its  exemption  from 
winter,  adventurers  will  successively  arrive,  fix  themselves, 
become  sickly,  and  it  may  be,  they  will  die.    Others,  hist- 
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ing  for  gain,  and  with  that  recklessness  to  the  future*  for 
wise  ends  awarded  us  by  Providence,  and  undismayed  by 
the  fete  of  those  who  have  preceded  them,  will  replace 
them.  By  culture,  draining,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the 
opening  the  country  to  the  fever-banishing  breeze,  the  at- 
mosphere is  found  gradually  to  meliorate.  The  inhabi- 
tants, taught  by  experience  and  suffering,  come  by  degrees 
to  learn  the  climate,  the  diseases,  and  preventives;  and  a 
race  will  finally  stand,  which  will  possess  the  adaptation  to 
the  country,  which  results  from  acclimation:  and  even 
these  sections  are  found,,  in  time,  to  have  a  degree  of  natu- 
ral increase  of  population  with  the  rest  Such  has  proved 
to  be  the  steady  advance  of  things  in  the  sickliest  points 
of  the  south.  The  rapidity  of  our  increase  in  numbers 
multiplies  the  difficulties  of  subsistence,  and  stimulates  and 
sharpens  the  swarming  faculties  and  propensities  in  the 
parent  hive,  and  will  cause,  that  in  due  lapse  of  time  and 
progress  of  things,  every  fertile  quarter  section  in  this  val- 
ley will  sustain  its  family. 

Another  pleasant  circumstance  appended  to  this  view  is, 
that  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  valley  are  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  The  inhabitants  of  crowded  towns  and 
villages,  the  numerous  artizans  and  laborers  in  manufac- 
tories, can  neither  be,  as  a  mass,  so  healthy,  so  virtuous, 
or  happy,  as  free  cultivators  of  the  soil  The  man,  whose 
daily  range  of  prospect  is  dusty  streets,  or  smoky  and  dead 
brick  walls,  and  whose  views  become  limited  by  habit  to 
die  enclosure  of  those  walls ;  who  depends  for  his  subsis- 
tence on  the  daily  supplies  of  the  market ;  and  whose 
motives  to  action  are  elicited  by  constant  and  hourly  strug- 
gle and  competition  with  his  fellows ;  will  have  the  advan- 
tage in  some  points  over  the  secluded  tenant  of  a  cabin, 
or  a  farm  house.  But  still,  taking  every  thing  into  the 
calculation,  we  would  choose  to  be  the  owner  of  half  a 
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section  of  land,  and  daily  contemplate  nature,  as  we  tilled 
the  soil,  aided  in  that  primitive  and  noble  employment  by 
oar  own  vigorous  children.  The  dweller  in  towns  and 
villages  may  have  more  of  the  air  and  tone  of  society,  and 
his  daughters  may  keep  nearer  to  the  changes  of  the  fash- 
ions. But  we  have  little  doubt,  that,  in  striking  the  balance 
of  enjoyment,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  happier 
man,  and  more  likely  to  have  a  numerous  and  healthy 
family.  The  people  of  the  West,  with  very  small  deduc- 
tions, are  cultivators  of  the  soil  All,  that  are  neither  idle, 
nor  unable  to  labor,  have  a  rural  abundance  of  the  articles 
which  the  soil  can  furnish,  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  * 
country;  and  it  is  one  of  our  most  prevalent  complaints, 
that  this  abundance  is  far  beyond  the  chances  of  profitable 
sala 

Ohio  has,  palpably,  more  of  the  northern  propensity  to 
form  villages,  and  condense  population,  than  any  other  of 
the  western  states.  Of  course,  her  people  have  a  readier 
aptitude  for  an  artizan's  life,  and  a  manufacturer's  condi- 
tion. We  suppose,  that  at  least  the  half  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  West  inhabit  the  region,  of  which  Pittsburg 
and  the  state  of  Ohio  are  the  centre.  Her  sons,  too,  have 
the  New  England  aspiration  to  become  scholars,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  merchants  and  traders.  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  send  abroad  their  circulating  phalanxes  of  this  kind 
of  foragers,  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  for  the  profes- 
sions and  trade  of  the  more  western  states.  In  Ohio  this 
class  bears  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  cultivators, 
of  any  part  of  the  valley.  Yet  in  Ohio,  from  the  the  returns 
of  the  vety  accurate  census  of  1820  in  this  state,  it  appears, 
that  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  600,000,  there  were  only 
18,956  manufacturers,  and  1,459  merchants  and  traders. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  nearly  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty  of 
this  whole  population  were  engaged  in  agriculture. 

yoL.  i.  36 
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It  would  require  a  separate  and  distinct  article,  if  we 
were  to  trace  the  influence  of  slavery  upon  population  and 
improvement  This  discussion,  tdo,  would  more  properly 
fall  under  the  head  of  an  article,  presenting  a  contrasted 
view  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  slave  holding, 
compared  with  the  non-slave  holding  states.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purposes  to  remark,  that  with  the 
exception  of  some  districts  that  are  particularly  sickly,  the 
blacks,  increase  still  more  rapidly  than  the  whites. 
.  *  From  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  abundance 
with  which  it  yields  all  the  supplies  of  life;  from  the  com- 
parative rareness  and  small  proportion  of  sterile,  moun- 
tainous and  marshy  lands,  that  can  not  be  easily  brought 
into  cultivation-,  no  thinking  mind  can  have  failed  to  fore- 
see, that  this  country  must  and  will  ultimately  sustain  a 
great  and  dense  population  of  farmers.  Taking  into  view 
soil,  climate,  and  the  means  of  easy  communication,  the 
most  material  and  natural  elements  upon  which  to  calcu- 
late, in  regard  to  future  increase  of  population,  and  ho 
country  can  be  found,  which  invites  increase  more  strong- 
ly, than  ours.  In  half  a  century,  the  settled  parts  of  it  will, 
probably,  have  become  as  healthy  as  any  other  country. 
In  that  lapse  of  time,  it  can  hardly  be  sanguine  to  calcu- 
late, that  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  existing  rivers, 
by  the  numerous  canals  which  will  be  made,  in  aid  of  what 
nature  has  already  done,  in  a  region  where  there  are  no 
mountains,  and  few  high  hills,  and  no  intermixture  of  re- 
fractory granite ;  where  the  rivers,  which  rise  almost  in 
the  same  level,  interlock,  and  then  wind  away  in  opposite 
directions ;  where,  from  these  circumstances,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  granite  hills,  canals  can  be  made  with  compara- 
tive ease ;  that  the  country  will  be  permeated  in  every  di- 
rection, either  by  steam  boats,  or  sea  vessels  towed  by 
them,  or  by  transport  conducted  by  rail-road  power.    No 
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country,  it  is  generally  supposed  here,  can  be  found,  which 
contains  so  great  a  proportion  of  cultivable  and  habitable 
land,  compared  with  the  whole  extent  of  its  surface.— 
Humboldt,  so  well  qualified  to  judge  by  comparison,  has 
pronounced  it  the  largest  valley  in  the  world  It  has  a 
less  proportion  of  swamps,,  sterile  plains,  and  uncultivable 
mountains,  than  any  other  region  of  the  same  extent — 
When  it  shall  have  been  inhabited  as  long  as  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia,,  what  limits  can  imagination  assign  to 
its  population  and  improvement? 

No  one  can  fail  to  have  foreseen,  at  this  time  of  the  day;, 
that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  greater  mass  of 
the  population  of  our  country  will  be  on  this  side  the  moun- 
tains. We  would,  not  desire,  in  anticipation,  to  vex  the' 
question,  where  the  centre  of  our  national  government  will 
then  be?  We  are  connected  already  with  the  Atlantic 
country  by  noble  roads.  We  shall  shortly  be  connected 
with  the  Hudson,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  by  na* 
vigable  canals.  We  already  hear  of  the  assumption,  by 
individuals,  of  the  stock  of  an  association  for  the  gigantic 
project  of  a  rail-road  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio. 
Our  different  physical  conformation  of  country,  and  the 
moral  circumstances  of  our  condition,  have  assigned  to  us, 
as  we  think,  agriculture,  as  our  chief  pursuit  Suppose 
manufactures  to  flourish  among  us  to  the  utmost  extent, 
which  our  most  honest  and  earnest  patriots  could  desire, 
and  we  should  still,  as  we  think,  find  ourselves  bound  by 
the  ties  of  a  thousand  wants,  to  the  country  north  and  east 
of  the  mountains.  The  very  difference  of  our  physical 
and  moral  character  contributes  to  form  a  chain  of  mutual 
wants,  holding  us  to  that  region  by  the  indissoluble  tie  of 
mutual  interest  At  present,  the  passage  of  the  mountains, 
formerly  estimated  by  the  Atlantic  people  something  like 
an  India  voyage,  and  not  without  its  dangers,  as  well  as 
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its  difficulties,  is  no  more,  than  a  trip  of  pleasure  of  too 
or  three  days.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  sail,  at  the  wri- 
ting desk,  or  asleep,  from  New  Orleans,  fort  Mandan,  or 
Prairie  du  Chien,  through  the  interior  forests  to  the  beau- 
tiful bay  of  New  York  The  time  is  not  distant,  when  the 
travelled  citizen  of  the  other  side  the  mountains  will  not 
be  willing  to  admit,  that  he  has  not  taken  an  autumnal 
or  vernal  trip  of  pleasure,  or  observation,  from  Pittsburg 
to  New  Orleans.  The  landscape  painter  and  the  poet  will 
come  among  us,  to  study  and  admire  our  forest,  river  and 
prairie  scenery,  and  to  imbibe  new  ideas,  from  contem- 
plating the  grandeur  and  the  freshness  of  our  nature. 

For  us,  as  a  people,  we  look  over  the  mountains,  and 
connect  our  affections  with  the  parent  country  beyond, 
by  the  strong  ties  of  natal  attachment;  for  there,  to 
the  passing  generation  at  least,  was  the  place  of  their 
birth.  There  still  live  our  fathers  and  our  brethren.  There 
are  the  graves  of  our  ancestors ;  and  there  are  all  the 
delightful  and  never  forgotten  remembrances  of  our  in* 
fancy  and  our  boyhood.  We  have  hitherto  been  con- 
nected to  that  country,  by  looking  to  it  exclusively  for 
fashions,  models  and  literature.  The  connexion  will  re- 
main, not  as  we  hope,  a  slavish  one ;  for  duty,  interest  and 
self-respect  imperiously  call  upon  us  to  set  up  for  ourselves, 
in  these  respects,  as  fast  as  possible.  But  as  younger 
members  of  the  family,  thrust  into  the  woods,  to  give  place 
to  those,,  who  had  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  obliged 
to  find  our  subsistence  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  we  have 
as  yet  bad  but  little  leisure  to  think  of  any  thing,  beyond 
the  calls  of  necessity,  and  the  calculations  of  immediate 
interest  and  utility.  As  soon  as  we  have  the  leisure  for 
higher  purposes,  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  our  family  alli- 
ance, if  we  do  not  immediately  institute  a  friendly  rivalry 
in  these  respects,  which  will  be  equally  honorable  and 
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useful  for  each  of  the  parties.  We  know  our  righto,  and 
we  are  able  to  maintain  them.  It  is  only  the  little  minded 
and  puny,  that  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in  a  causeless 
and  fretfiil  jealousy.  There  must  be  a  real,  palpable  and 
continued  purpose  to  undervalue  us,  and  curtail  our  rights, 
and  arrest  our  advancement  and  prosperity,  before  we 
would  allow  ourselves  to  remember  our  great  chain  of 
mountains,  and  our  world  by  itself  Our  patriotism  has  • 
been  tampered  with,  more  than  once,  even  in  our  infancy. 
We  came  forth  with  honor  from  every  trial  Every  link 
of  the  golden,  and,  we  hope,  perpetual  chain  of  the  union, 
will  be  grasped  as  firmly  by  the  citizens  of  the  West,  as 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  have  had 
uncommon  chances  to  note  the  scale  of  the  western  ther- 
mometer, in  this  respect  We  have  every  where  seen  and 
felt  a  spirit,  which  has  given  us  the  assurance  of  convic- 
tion, that  the  popularity  of  that  demagogue  would  be 
blasted,  and  would  wither  forever,  who  should  for  a  mo- 
ment manifest  the  remotest  incipient  wish  to  touch  the 
chain  of  this  union  with  an  unhallowed  hand.  The  inte- 
rests and  affections  of  the  western  people  hold  to  that,  as 
strongly,  and  as  proudly,  to  say  no  more,  as  those  of  the 
East  From  time  to  time  demagogues  will  spring  up,  and 
atrocious  and  unprincipled  editors  will  be  found,  to  medi- 
tate any  thing,— and  to  dare  to  inculcate,  and  write,  and 
publish  what  they  meditate.  But  the  strength  and  virtue 
of  the  community  will  never  bear  them  out 

Wherever  attempts  may  be  made  to  disaffect,  alienate 
and  sever  one  section  of  this  great  union  from  the  rest, 
may  God  avert  the  omen !  that  attempt  will  not  commence 
with  us.  They  may  reproach  us  with  being  rough,  un- 
trained, and  backwoods  men.  But  as  a  people  we  are 
strong  for  the  union,  and  the  whole  unioa  Every  true 
son  of  the  West  will  join  in  the  holiest  aspirations, '  esto 
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perpetual    May  it  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
endure !  • ,; 

National  Character  of  the  Western  People.  We 
shall  remark  upon  the  character  of  the  French  part  of  our 
population  in  describing  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  where 
the  greater  portion  of  that  people  is  found.  We  shall  re- 
mark upon  the  distinctive  character  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  giving  the  geography  of  that  state.  We  only 
wish  to  catch  here,  if  possible,  the  slight,  but  perceptible 
peculiarities  of  national  character,  which  our  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  have  imposed  upon  us. 

The  people  of  this  valley  are  as  thorough  a  combination 
and  mixture  of  the  people  of  all  nations,  characters,  lan- 
guages, conditions  and  opinions,  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Scarcely  a  state  in  the  Union,  or  a  nation  in  Europe,  but 
what  has  furnished  us  immigrants.  Philosophers  and 
noblemen  have  visited  us  from  beyond  the  seas ;  some,  to 
study  our  natural  history,  or  to  contemplate  a  new  people 
rising  from  the  freshness  of  nature,  over  the  fertile  ruins 
of  a  once  submerged  world;  or  deluded  here  by  the 
pastoral  dreams  of  Rousseau,  or  Chateaubriand ;  or,  in 
the  sample  of  the  savages,  to  study  man  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

The  much  greater  proportion  of  the  immigrants  from 
Europe  are  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  come  here  from 
hunger,  poverty,  oppression,  and  the  grinding  vassalage  of 
crowded  and  miserable  tenants  of  an  aristocratic  race, 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  comforts 
and  hopes  of  present  existence.  They  find  themselves 
here  with  the  joy  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  cast  on  the 
untenanted  woods,  and  instantly  become  cheered  with  the 
nerving  hope  of  being  able  to  build  up  a  family  and  a  for- 
tune from  new  elements.    '  The  north  has  given  to  «is, 
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tind  the  s&uth  has  not  kept  back:  The  puritan  and  the 
planter,  the  German  and  the  Irishman,  the  Briton  and  the 
Frenchman,  each  with  their  peculiar  prejudices  and  local 
attachments,  and  all  the  complicated  and  inwoven  tissue  of 
sentiments,  feelings  and  thoughts,  that  country,  and  kin- 
dred, and  home,  indelibly  combine  with  the  web  of  our 
youthful  existence,  have  here  set  down  beside  each  other. 
The  merchant,  mechanic  and  farmer,  each  with  their  pe- 
culiar prejudices  and  jealousies,  have  found  themselves 
placed  by  necessity  in  the  same  society.  Mr.  Owen's 
grand  engine  of  circumstances  begins  to  play  upon  them. 
Men  must  cleave  to  their  kind,  and  must  be  dependent 
upon  each  other.  Pride  and  jealousy  give  way  to  the 
natural  yearnings  of  the  human  heart  for  society.  They 
begin  to  rub  off  mutual  prejudices.  One  takes  a  step,  and 
then  the  other.  They  meet  half  way,  and  embrace ;  and 
the  society,  thus  newly  organized  and  constituted,  is  more 
liberal,  enlarged,  unprejudiced,  and  of  course  more  affec- 
tionate and  pleasant,  than  a  society  of  people  of  unique 
birth  and  character,  who  bring  all  their  early  prejudices, 
as  a  common  stock,  to  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  in 
perpetuity. 

The  rough,  sturdy  and  simple  habits  of  the  backwoods 
men,  living  in  that  plenty,  which  depends  only  on  God  and 
nature,  and  being  the  preponderating  cast  of  character  in 
the  western  country,  have  laid  the  stamina  of  independent 
thought  and  feeling  deep  in  the  breasts  of  this  people.  A 
man  accustomed  only  to  the  fascinating,  but  hollow  inter- 
course of  the  polished  circles  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  at  first 
feels  a  painful  revulsion,  when  mingled  with  this  more 
simple  race.  But  he  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  if  he  have  a  heart  to  admire 
simplicity,  truth  and  nature,  begins  to  be  pleased  with  it 
He  respects  a  people,  where  a  poor,  but  honest  man  enters 
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the  most  aristocratic  mansion  with  a  feeling  of  ease  and 
equality. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  among  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  people,  so  recently  thrown  together,  and  scarcely 
yet  amalgamated  into  one  people,  and  in  a  country,  where 
the  institutions  are  almost  as  fresh  and  simple  as  the  log 
houses,  any  very  distinctive  national  character  could  hardly 
yet  be  predicated  of  the  inhabitants.  Every  attentive  ob- 
server, however,  discriminates  die  immigrants  from  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  even  from  the  different  states  of  our  own 
country.  The  people  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  for  example, 
have  a  character  somewhat  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
western  states.  That  of  the  former,  especially,  is  modelled, 
as  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  New  England  and  New  Jer- 
sey patterns.  In  the  latter  this  character  is  blended,  not 
merged  with  the  manners,  opinions  and  dialect  of  Ken- 
tucky. Illinois,  though  a  free  state,  has  a  clear  prepon- 
derance of  Kentucky  nationality.  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  the  upper  part  of  Alabama,  and  all  Arkansas, 
have  distinct  manners,  in  which  the  nationality  of  Ken- 
tucky is  the  ground  color.  The  country  still  more  south', 
peopled  with  large  planters  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane,  with 
numerous  gangs  of  slaves,  have  the  peculiar  maimers, 
that  have  naturally  grown  out  of  their  conditioa  On  these 
states,  too,  especially  on  Louisiana,  we  begin  to  discern 
the  distinct  impress  and  influence  of  French  temperament 
and  manners.  These  shades  of  difference  are  very  dis* 
tmcdy  visible  to  persons,  who  have  been  long  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  different  regions 
where  they  are  marked. 

But  young  as  the  country  is,  variously  constituted  and 
combined,  as  are  the  elements  of  its  population,  there  is 
already  marked,  and  it  is  every  year  more  folly  developed, 
a  distinctive  character  of  the  western  people.    A  traveller 
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from  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  used  only  to  their  manners, 
descending  from  Pittsburg,  or  Wheeling,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  in  a  steam  boat  of  the  larger  class,  will  find  on 
board,  what  may  be  considered  fair  samples  of  all  classes 
in  our  country,  except  the  farmers.  To  become  acquainted 
with  the  younger  representatives  of  the  yeomanry,  he  must 
acquaint  himself  with  the  crews  of  the  descending  flat 
boats.  Sufficiently  copious  specimens  of  the  merchants 
and  traders,  the  artizans,  the  large  planters,  the  specula- 
tors, and  last,  though  not  least,  the  ladies,  will  be  seen  on 
board  the  different  steam  boats  descending  to  New  Orleans 
or  on  their  return  voyage.  The  manners,  so  ascertained, 
will  strike  such  a  traveller  as  we  have  supposed,  with  as 
much  of  novelty,  distinctness,  and  we  may  add,  if  he  be 
not  bigotted  and  fastidious,  with  as  much  pleasure,  saving 
the  language,  as  though  he  had  visited  a  country  beyond 
the  seas.  The  dialect  is  different  The  enunciation  is 
different  The  peculiar  and  proverbial  colloquy  is  diffe- 
rent The  figures  and  illustrations,  used  in  common  par- 
lance, are  strikingly  different  We  regret,  that  fidelity  to 
our  picture,  that  frankness  and  truth  compel  us  to  admit, 
that  the  frequency  of  profanity  and  strange  curses  is  ordi- 
narily an  unpleasant  element  in  the  conversation  The 
speaking  is  more  rapid.  The  manner  has  more  appear- 
ance of  earnestness  and  abruptness.  The  common  com- 
parisons and  analogies  are  drawn  from  different  views  and 
relations  of  things.  Of  course  he  is  every  moment  re- 
minded, that  he  is  a  stranger  among  a  people,  whose 
modes  of  existence  and  ways  of  thinking  are  of  a  widely 
different  character  from  those  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
was  reared. 

Although  we  have  so  often  been  described  to  this  tra- 
veller, as  backwoods  men,  gougers,  ruffians,  demi-savages, 
a  repulsive  mixture,  in  the  dang  phrase,  of  the  4  horse  and 
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the  alligator,9  we  confidently  hazard  the  opinion,  that  when 

a  little  accustomed  to  the  manners  of  the  better  class  of 

• 

people  among  us,  he  will  institute  a  comparison  between 
our  people  and  his  own,  not  unfavorable  to  us.    There  is 
evidently  more  ease  and  frankness,  more  readiness  to  meet 
a  wish  to  form  an  acquaintance,  sufficient  tact,  when  to 
advance,  and  how  far,  and  where  to  pause  in  this  effort, 
less  holding  back,  less  distrust,  less  feeling  as  if  the  address 
of  a  stranger  were  an  insult,  or  a  degradation.     There  is 
inculcated  and  practised  on  board  the  steam  boats  a  cour- 
tesy to  ladies,  which  is  delightful  in  its  proper  extent ;  but 
which  is  here,  sometimes,  apt  to  overstep  the  modesty  of 
nature,  in  the  affectation  of  a  chivalrous  deference,  which 
would  be  considered  misplaced,  or  ridiculous,  on  the  At- 
lantic shores.    A  series  of  acquaintances  are  readily  and 
naturally  formed  between  fellow  passengers,  in  their  long 
descents  to  New  Orleans,  very  unlike  the  cold,  constrained, 
and  almost  repelling  and  hostile  deportment  of  fellow  pas- 
sengers in  the  short  stage  and  steam  boat  passages  in  the 
Atlantic  country.    They  are  very  different  from  the  inti- 
macies of  fellow  passengers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and 
infinitely  more  pleasant      Putting  out  of  the  question 
ennui,  sea  sickness,  and  the  constant  rolling  of  the  vessel, 
circumstances  so  unpropitious  to  the  desire  of  pleasant 
intercourse,  custom  has  prescribed  a  state  and  distance  on 
shipboard,  which  cause,  that  cabin  passengers  often  cross 
the  ocean  together,  without  acquiring  any  thing  more  than 
speaking  intimacy  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.    Not  so  on 
these  passages,  where  the  boat  glides  steadily  and  swiftly 
along  the  verge  of  the  fragrant  willows.    The  green  shores 
are  always  seen  with  the  same  coup  (Pceil,  that  takes  in 
the  magnificent  and  broad  wave  of  the  Mississippi.     Re- 
freshments come  in  from  the  shore.  The  passengers  every 
day  have  their  promenade.    The  claims  of  prescription 
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on  the  score  of  wealth,  family,  office,  and  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions of  every  sort,  are  laid  aside,  or  pass  for  nothing. 
The  estimation,  the  worth  and  interest  of  a  person  are 
naturally  tried  on  his  simple  merits,  his  powers  of  conver- 
sation, his  innate  civility,  his  capacities  to  amuse,  and  his 
good  feelings. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  western  people  may  be 
traced  in  its  minuter  shades  to  a  thousand  causes,  among 
which  are  not  only  their  new  modes  of  existence,  the  soli- 
tary lives  which  they,  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  towns, 
lead  in  remote  and  detached  habitations,,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  and  the  greater  aptitude  and  zest,  which 
they  will  naturally  have,  when  thus  brought  together,  as 
we  have  described  above,  to  enjoy  society ;  but  it  chiefly 
results  from  the  unchangeable  physical  formation  of  the 
country.  For  instance,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  western  country,  when  thrown  upon  the 
blue  water,  are  sailors  almost  at  once.  Their  long  inland 
water  courses,  at  once  the  channels  of  conveyance  and 
communication,  place  them  in  primary  nautical  schools, 
train  them  to  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  methods 
of  managing  and  propelling  water  crafts,  and  naturally 
conduct  their  thoughts  from  their  interior  forests,  and  their 
rural  and  secluded  abodes,  down  to  the  ocean.  The  skill 
and  facility,  thus  acquired,  in  being  familiar  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  canoe,  the  periogue  and  skiff,  almost  from  the 
days  of  infancy,  give  them  the  same  dexterity  and  daring 
on  the  ocean,  when  they  are  at  length  wafted  down  to  its 
tempestuous  bosom,  with  those  who  were  reared  on  the 
shores  of  that  element  But  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic 
shore  can  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  sublime  emo- 
tions with  which  a  young  man,  reared  in  the  silence  and 
seclusion  of  the  western  forests,  first  beholds  the  illimita- 
ble extent  of  the  4  broad,  flat  sea.9    Every  intelligent  and 
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gifted  son  of  the  West  will  be  a  poet  for  the  first  few  hours 
of  his  sailing  on  the  ocean,  if  sea  sickness  do  not  banish 
the  visitings  of  the  muse. 

Their  forests  and  prairies  concur  with  their  inclinations 
and  abundant  leisure,  to  give  them  the  spirit-stirring  and 
adventurous  habits  of  the  chase.  Their  early  training  to 
leave  the  endearments  and  the  maternal  nursing  of  home, 
for  an  absence  of  three  or  four  months,  on  voyages  of  con- 
stant exposure,  and  often  of  a  length  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred leagues,will  naturally  tend  to  create  a  eharacter,widely 
unlike  the  more  shrinking,  stationary  and  regular  habits  of 
the  people  of  the  older  country.  Multitudes,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  those  in  the  middle  walks  of  life  in  the  Atlantic 
country,  never  extend  their  travels  beyond  their  metropolis, 
or  their  chief  mart  Every  part  of  the  middle  and  north- 
ern states  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  fine  roads,  on 
which  are  continually  passing  great  numbers  of  stage 
coaches.  In  the  West,  all  this  is  entirely  different  There 
are  roads,  indeed,  some  of  which  nature^  and  but  a  very 
few,  art,  has  rendered  tolerably  passable.  But  the  passing 
on  them,  even  in  the  most  populous  districts  is  very  limited. 
The  passages  are  seldom  more  than  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, settlement  to  settlement,  and  for  the  most  part  sufo» 
servient  to  arriving  at  the  real  roads,  the  great  turnpikes  of 
the  West,  her  long  rivers. 

These  rivers,  which  bound  or  intersect  every  state  in 
the  West,  are  of  a  character  entirely  unlike  most  of  those, 
which  flow  east  of  the  mountains.  They  are  narrow, 
deep,  and  to  a  person  used  only  to  the  rivers  of  the  East, 
and  judging  them  by  comparison  and  by  their  width,  of 
an  inconceivable  length  of  course.  Their  depth  of  water 
resulting  from  the  narrowness  of  their  channels,  and  the 
level  and  alluvial  country,  through  which  for  the  most  part 
they  flow,  render  them  almost  universally  susceptible  of 
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steam  boat,  of  «t  least  btmt  navigation.    The  instance  of  a 
young  man  of  enterprise  and  standing,  as  a  merchant,trader, 
planter,  or  even  farmer,  who  has  not  made  at  least  one  trip  to 
NewOrleans,is  uncommon.  From  die  upper  and  even  mid* 
die  western  states,  before  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  it  was 
a  voyage  of  long  duration,  and  we  may  add,  of  more  peril, 
than  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.    These  rivers  are  sttH 
descended,  as  before  that  invention,  in  boats  of  every  de- 
scription.   In  making  the  descent  from  Pittsburg  to  Nat- 
chez, last  autumn,  in  am  uncommonly  low  stage  of  the 
waters,  we  noted  between  two  and  three  hundred  descend- 
ing boats,  of  different  descriptions,  and  of  the  larger  class. 
The  greater  portion,  however,  were  flat  and  keel  boats. 
Almost  all  the  crews,  that  descend  on  these  boats,  return 
on  steam  boats.    An  ascending  steam  boat  carries  from 
one  to  three  hundred  passengers;  and  die  average  trip 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  or  St  Louis,  may  be 
twelve  days,  and  to  Cincinnati  thirteen.    Every  principal 
farmer,  along  the  great  water  courses,  builds,  and  sends 
to  New  Orleans  the  produce  of  his  form  in  a  flat  boat- 
Thus  a  great  proportion  of  the  males  of  the  West,  of  a 
relative  standing  and  situation  in  life,  to  be  most  likely  to 
impress  their  opinions  and  manners  upon  society,  have 
made  this  passage  to  New  Orleans.    They  have  passed 
through  different  states  and  regions,  have  been  more  or 
less  conversant  with  men  of  different  nations*  languages 
and  manners.    They  have  experienced  that  expansion  of 
mind,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  produced  by  traversing 
long  distances  of  country,  and  viewing  different  forms  of 
nature  and  society.    Every  boat,  that  has  descended  from 
Pittsburg,  or  the  Missouri,  to  New  Orleans,  could  publish 
a  journal  of  no  inconsiderable  interest    The  descent,  if 
in  autumn,  has  probably  occupied  fifty  days.    Until  die 
boatmen  had  passed  die  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  they  must 
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have  been  in  some  sense  amphibious  animals,  continually 
getting  into  the  water,  to  work  their  boat  off  from  shdftls 
and  sandbars.  The  remainder  of  the  descent  was  amidst 
all  the  dangers  of  sawyers,  sandbars,  snags,  storms,  points 
of  islands,  wreck  heaps,  difficulty  and  danger  of  landing, 
and  a  great  many  anomalous  trials  and  dangers.  The 
whole  voyage  is  a  scene  of  anxiety,  exposure  and  labor. 

It  follows,  that  the  habits  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
West  must  as  necessarily  receive  a  peculiar  bent  and  im- 
pulse, as  those  of  Marblehead,  cape  Cod,  and  Nantucket, 
in  Massachusetts!   The  influence  of  these  causes  is  already 
visibly  impressed  upon  the  manners  and  thoughts  of  the 
people.    They  are  the  manners  of  people  accustomed,  on 
going  on  board  a  steam  boat,  to  see  it  fitted  up  with  a  gla- 
ring of  splendor  and  display,  perhaps  not  always  in  the 
best  taste^  but  peculiarly  calculated  to  captivate  and  dazzle 
the; youthful  eye.    They  come  to  this  crowded  scene  of 
gaiety  and  splendor,  this  little  moving  city,  from  the  soli- 
tudes of  forests  and  prairies,  and  remote  dwellings.   They 
find  themselves  amidst  a  mass  of  people,  male  and  female, 
dressed  as.  much  as  their  means  will  allow.    There  are 
cards,  and  wine,  and  novels,  and  young  and  gay  people, 
and  all  conceivable  artificial  excitements,  to  stir  up  the 
youthful  appetite  for  hilarity.    When  we  consider  what 
temptations  these  long  and  necessarily  intimate  associa- 
tions present  to  minds,  often  not  much  regulated  by  re- 
ligious discipline,  or  example,  to  undue  gaiety,  gallantry, 
intoxication  and  gambling,  it  is  as  surprising,  as  it  is  hono- 
rable to  the  character  of  the  West,  that  these  voyages  are 
generally  terminated  in  so  much  quietness,  morality  and 
friendship. 

It  is  true,  the  gay,  the  young,  dashing  and  reckless 
spirits  of  the  community  are  thus  brought  in  contact,  to 
act,  and  re-act  upon  each  other  and  society.    But  there 
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ar$  always  some  graver  spirits  on  the  steam  boats,  Whose 
presence  inspires  a  certain  degree  of  awe  and  restraint — 
A  keen  sense  of  the  necessity  of  strong  and  unvarying 
regulations  has  created  rigid  rules,  at  least  upon  the  better 
of  them,  for  regulating  the  temporary  intercourse  on  board 
the  steam  boats ;  and  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  air  of 
much  more  decorum  and  quietness,  than  could  be  in- 
ferred from  knowing  the  circumstances  of  these  temporary 
associations. 

In  tracing  the  result  of  these  effects,  we  discover,  (hat 
the  idea  of  distance  is  very  different  in  the  head  of  a  west 
country  man  from  the  same  idea,  as  entertained  by  the 
inhabitant  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  or  Worcester  in 
Massachusetts.  The  conversation  of  the  former  indicates, 
that  his  train  of  thinking  is  modelled  by  images  drawn 
from  great  distances  on  long  rivers,  from  extensive  trips 
on  steam  boats,  long  absence  from  home,  and  familiarity 
with  exposure,  and  the  habit  of  looking  danger  and  death 
in  the  face.  Were  it  not  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this 
article,  a  thousand  amusing  examples  could  be  given.  The 
vocabulary  of  figures  drawn  from  boats  and  steam  boats, 
the  phrased,  metaphors,  allusions,  that  grow  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar modes  of  life  of  this  people,  are  at  once  amusing, 
singular  and  copious.  The  stump  speech  of  a  western 
aspirant  for  the  favors  of  the  people  has  a  very  appro- 
priate garnish  from  this  vocabulary,  and  compared  with 
that  of  an  Atlantic  demagogue,  would  finely  illustrate  his 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking. 

The  point  most  to  our  purpose  in  these  remarks  is,  to 
enquire  what  influence  this,  and  other  great  operating 
causes  have  upon  the  character,  manners  and  morals  of 
the  people  ?  It  must  be  admitted,  that  while  these  fre- 
quent trips  up  and  down  the  river,  and  more  than  all  to 
Now  Orleans,  give  to  the  young  people,  and  those  who 
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impart  authority,  impulse  and  tone  to  fashion  and  opinion* 
an  air  of  society,  ease  and  confidence;  the  young  are  apt 
a*  the  same  time  to  imbibe  from  the  contagion  of  example* 
N  habits  of  extravagance,  dissipation,  and  a  rooted  attach? 
ment  to  a  wandering  life. 

*  9 

Religious  Character  of  the  Western  People.  An 
experiment  is  making  in  this  vast  country,  which  must 
ultimately  contain  so  many  millions  of  people,  on  the 
broadest  scale  on  which  it  has  ever  been  made,  whether  re- 
-  ligion,  as  a  national  distinction  of  character,  can  be  main* 
tained  without  any  legislative  aid,  or  even  recognition  by 
the  government  If  there  be  any  reference  to  religion,  in 
any  of  the  constitutions  and  enactments,  in  the  western 
country,  beyond  the  simple,  occasional  granting  of  a  dis- 
tinct incorporation,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  guarded  jealousy 
of  the  interference  of  any  religious  feeling,  or  influence 
with  the  tenor  of  legislation.  In  most  of  the  constitutions, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  aire  expressly  interdicted  from  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust,  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  In  none 
of  the  enactments  are  there  any  provisions  for  the  support 
of  any  form  of  worship  whatever.  But  if  it  be  inferred 
from  this,  that  religion  occupies  little  or  no  place  in  ih* 
thoughts  of  the  people,  that  there  are  no  forms  of  worship, 
and  few  ministers  of  the  gospel,  no  inference  can  be  wider 
from  the  fact  It  is  the  settled  political  maxim  of  the  West, 
that  religion  is  a  concern  entirely  between  the  conscience 
and  God,  and  ought  to  be  left  solely  to  his  guardianship 
and  care.  The  people  are  generally  averse  to  binding 
themselves  by  any  previous  legal  obligation  to  a  pastor  for 
services  stipulated  to  be  performed.  It  is  the  general  im- 
pression, that  he  ought  to  derive  his  support  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  after  services  performed,  and  uninflu- 
enced 4>y  any  antecedent  contract  or  understanding.  There 
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are  many  towns  and  villages,  where  other  modes  prevail; 
but  such  is  the  general  standing  feeling  of  the  West. 

Hence,  except  among  the  Catholics,  there  are  very  few 
settled  pastors,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  under- 
stood in  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  cities.  Most  of 
the  ministers,  that  are  in  some  sense  permanent,  discharge 
pastoral  duties  not  only  in  their  individual  societies,  but  in 
a  wide  district  about  them.  The  range  of  duties,  the 
emolument,  the  estimation,  and  in  fact  the  whole  condition 
of  a  western  pastor,  are  widely  different  from  an  Atlantic 
minister.  In  each  case,  there  are  peculiar  immunities, 
pleasures  and  inconveniencies,  growing  out  of  the  diffe- 
rences of  condition.  We  do  not  undertake  to  balance  the 
advantages  in  favor  of  either.  It  has  been  an  hundred 
times  represented,  and  in  every  form  of  intelligence,  in  the 
eastern  religious  publications, that  there  were  few  preachers 
in  the  country,  and  that  whole  wide  districts  had  no  reli- 
gious instruction,  or  forms  of  worship  whatever.  We  be- 
lieve, from  a  survey,  certainly  very  general,  and,  we  trust, 
faithful,  that  there  are  as  many  preachers,  in  proportion  to 
the  people,  as  there  are  in  the  Atlantic  country.  A  circu- 
lating phalanx  of  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  of  Atlantic  missionaries,  and  of  young  eleves 
of  the  Catholic  theological  seminaries,  from  the  redundant 
mass  of  unoccupied  ministers,  both  in  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries,  pervades  this  great  valley  with  its  nu- 
merous detachments,  from  Pittsburg,  the  mountains,  the 
lakes,  and  the  Missouri,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  They  all 
pursue  the  interests  of  their  several  denominations  in  their 
own  way,  and  generally  in  profound  peace. 

It  is  true,  a  serious  mind  can  not  fail  to  observe  with 
regret,  the  want  of  the  permanent  and  regular  moral  influ- 
ence of  settled  religious  institutions.  The  regular 4  church 
going  bell,'  to  our  car.  such  a  delightful  peal  on  the  sab- 
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bath,  is  not  heard  with  the  recurrence  of  that  day ;  and 
there  is  something  of  tranquil  sobriety,  of  elevated  and 
just  notions  of  morals,  the  influence  of  which  is  so  imme- 
diately felt  in  a  country,  where  regular  worship  prevails, 
that,  in  the  more  unsettled  districts  of  this  country,  is  felt 
as  a  painful  privation.  But  if  we  except  Arkansas  and  ' 
Louisiana,  there  is  everywhere  else  an  abundance  of  some 
kind  of  preaching.  The  village  papers  on  all  sides  con- 
tain printed  notices,  and  written  ones  are  affixed  to  the 
public  places,  notifying  what  are  called  '  meetings.9  A 
traveller  in  a  clerical  dress  does  not  fail  to  be  asked,  at 
the  public  houses,  where  he  stops,  if  he  is  a  preacher,  and 
if  he  wishes  to  notify  a  meeting. 

There  are  stationary  preachers  in  the  towns,  particu- 
larly in  Ohio.  But  in  the  rural  congregations  through  the 
western  country  beyond  Ohio,  it  is  seldom  that  a  minister 
is  stationary  for  more  than  a  few  months.  A  ministry  of 
a  year  in  one  place  may  be  considered  beyond  the  com- 
mon duratioa  Nine  tenths  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  country  is  given  by  people,  who  itinerate,  and  who  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  men  of  great  zeal  and  sanctity.  These 
earnest  men,  who  have  little  to  expect  from  pecuniary 
support,  and  less  from  the  prescribed  reverence  and  influ- 
ence, which  can  only  appertain  to  a  stated  ministry,  find, 
at  once,  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of 
popular  talents.  Zeal  for  the  great  cause,  mixed,  perhaps, 
imperceptibly,  with  a.  spice  of  earthly  ambition,  and  the  la- 
tent emulation  and  pride  of  our  natures,  and  other  mo- 
tives, which  unconsciously  influence,  more  or  less,  the 
most  sincere  and  the  most  disinterested,  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction among  their  cotemporaries  and  their  brethren, 
and  a  reaching  struggle  for  die  fascination  of  popularity, 
goad  them  on  to  study  all  the  means  and  arts  of  winning 
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the  people.  Travelling,  from  month  to  month  through 
dark  forests,  with-  such"  ample  time  and  range  for  deep 
thought,  as  they  amble  slowly  on  horseback  along  their 
peregrinations,  the  men  naturally  acquire  a  pensive  and 
romantic  turn  of  thought  and  expression,  as  we  think,  fa- 
vorable to  eloquence.  Hence  the  preaching  is  of  a  highly 
popular  cast,  and  its  first  aim  is  to  excite  the  feelings. — 
Hence,  too,  excitements,  or  in  religious  parlance  4  awaken- 
ings,9 are  common  in  all  this  region.  Living  remote,  and 
consigned  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  to  the  musing  lone- 
liness of  their  condition  in  the  forests,  or  the  prairie;  when 
they  congregate  on  these  exciting  occasions,  society  itself 
is  to  them  a  novelty,. and  an  excitement  The  people  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  and  enthusiastic,  than  in  the  older 
countries.  A  man  of  rude,  boisterous,  but  native  eloquence, 
rises  among  these  children  of  the  forest  and  simple  nature, 
with  his  voice  pitched  upon  the  tones,  and  his  utterance 
filled  with  that  awful  theme,  to  which  every  string  of  the 
human  heart  every  where  responds ;  and  while  the  woods 
echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is  alter- 
nately dissolved  in  tears,  awred  to  profound  feeling,  or 
falling  in  spasms.  This  country  opens  a  boundless  thea- 
tre for  strong,  earnest  and  unlettered  eloquence ;  and  the 
preacher  seldom  has  extensive  influence,  or  usefulness, 
who  does  not  possess  some  touch  of  this  character. 

These  excitements  have  been  prevalent^  within  the  two 
past  years,  in  the  middle  western  states ;  chiefly  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  for  the  most  part  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Sometimes  it  influences  a 
settlement,  or  a  town;  and  sometimes,  as  there,  spreads 
over  a  state.  The  people  assemble,  as  to  an  imposing 
spectacle.  They  pour  from  their  woods,  to  hear  the  new 
preacher,  whose  fame  has  travelled  before  him.     The 
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preaching  has  a  scenic  effect.    It  is  a  theme  of  earnest 
discussion,  reviewing,  comparison,  and  intense  interest. 

None,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine  the  interest, 
excited  in  a  district  of  country,  perhaps,  fifty  miles  in 
extent,  by  the  awaited  approach  of  the  time  for  a  camp 
meeting ;  and  none,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine 
how  profoundly  the  preachers  have  understood  what  pro- 
duces effect,  and  how  well  they  have  practised  upon  it 
Suppose  the  scene  to  be,  w7here  the  most  extensive  excite- 
ments and  the  most  frequent  camp  meetings  have  been, 
during  the  two  past  years,  in  one  of  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile valleys  among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee.  .  The  no- 
dee  has  been  circulated  two  or  three  months.  On  the 
appointed  day,  coaches,  chaises,  wagons,  carts,  people  on 
horseback,  and  multitudes  travelling  from  a  distance  on 
foot,  wagons  with  provisions,  mattresses,  tents,  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  stay  of  a  week,  are  seen  hurrying  from 
every  point  towards  the  central  spot  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  grove  of  those  beautiful  and  lofty  trees,  natural  to  the 
valleys  of  Tennessee,  in  its  deepest  verdure,  and  beside 
a  spring  branch,  for  the  requisite  supply  of  water. 

The  ambitious  and  wealthy  are  there,  because  in  this 
region  opinion  is  all-powerful ;  and  they  are  there,  either 
,  to  extend  their  influence,  or  that  their  absence  may  not 
be  noted,  to  diminish  it  Aspirants  for  office  are  there,  to 
electioneer,  and  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there 
from  simple  curiosity,  and  merely  to  enjoy  a  spectacle. 
The  young  and  the  beautiful  are  there,  with  mixed  mo- 
tives, which  it  were  best  not  severely  to  scrutinize.  Chil- 
dren are  there,  their  young  eyes  glistening  with  the  intense 
interest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  middle  aged  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  are  there,  with  the  sober  views  of 
people,  whose  plans  in  life  are  fixed,  and  waiting  calmly 
to  hear.    Men  and  women  of  hoary  hairs  are  there,  with 
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such  thoughts,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  their  years  invite. — 
Such  is  the  congregation  consisting  of  thousands. 

A  host  of  preachers  of  different  denominations  are  there, 
some  in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth, 
waiting  an  opportunity  for  display ;  others,  who  have  pro- 
claimed the  gospel,  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  the  re- 
motest north  of  our  vast  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexi- 
can gulf,  and  ready  to  utter  the  words,  the  feelings  and 
the  experience,  which  they  have  treasured  up  in  a  travel- 
ling ministry  of  fifty  years,  and  whose  accents,  trembling 
with  age,  still  more  impressively  than  their  words,  an- 
nounce, that  they  will  soon  travel,  and  preach  no  more  on 
the  earth,  are  there.    Such  are  the  preachers. 

The  line  of  tents  is  pitched;  and  the  religious  city 
grows  up  in  a  few  hours  under  the  trees,  beside  the  stream. 
Lamps  are  hung  in  lines  among  the  branches ;  and  the 
effect  of  their  glare  upon  the  surrounding  forest  is,  as  of 
magic.  The  scenery  of  the  most  brilliant  theatre  in  the 
world  is  a  painting  only  for  children,  compared  with  it. 
Meantime  the  multitudes,  with  the  highest  excitement  of 
social  feeling  added  to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  expecta- 
tion, pass  from  tent  to  tent,  and  interchange  apostolic 
greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of  the  coming  solemnities. 
Their  coffee  and  tea  are  prepared,  and  their  supper  is 
finished.  By  this  time  the  moon,  for  they  take  thought,  to 
appoint  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon,  be- 
gins to  show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  a  few  stars  are  seen  glimmering  through  the 
intervals  of  the  branches.  The  whole  constitutes  a  tem- 
ple worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  God.  An  old  man,  in  a 
dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity,  ascends  a  platform,  wipes 
the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and  in  a  voice  of  suppressed 
emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which  the  whole  assem- 
bled multitude  can  recite  the  words, — andai\^\\Aw>N\v\^VY 
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every  voice  can  joia  We  should  deem  poorly  of  the* 
heart,  that  would  not  thrill,  as. the  song  is  heard,  like  the 
4  sound  of  many  waters,9  echoing  among  the  hills  and 
mountains.  Such  are  the  scenes,  the  associations,  and 
such  the  influence  of  external  things  upon  a  nature  so 
6  fearfully  and  wonderfully9  constituted,  as  ours,  that  little 
effort  is  necessary  on  such  a  theme  as  religion,  urged  at 
such  a  place,  under  such  circumstances,  to  fill  the  heart 
and  the  eyes.  The  hoary  orator  talks  of  God,  of  eternity, 
a  judgment  to  come,  and  all  that  is  impressive  beyond. 
He  speaks  of  his  6  experiences,'  his  toils  and  travels,  his 
persecutions  and  welcomes,  and  how  many  he  has  seen 
in  hope,  in  peace  and  triumph,  gathered  to  their  fathers; 
and  when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains  to 
him,  his  only  regret  is,  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in 
the  silence  of  death,  the  mercies  of  his  crucified  Redeemer, 
•  There  is  no  need  of  the  studied  trick  of  oratory,  to  pro- 
duce in  such  a  place  the  deepest  movements  of  the  heart 
No  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering 
moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  are  dissolved 
in  tears,  or  uttering  the  exclamations  of  penitence.  Nor 
is  it  cause  for  admiration,  that  many,  who  poised  them- 
selves on  an  estimation  of  higher  intellect,  and  a  nobler 
insensibility,  than  the  crowd,  catch  the  infectious  feeling, , 
and  become  women  and  children  in  their  turn ;  and  though 
they  ;  came  to  mock,  remain  to  pray.' 

Notwithstanding  all,  that  has  been  said  in  derision  of 
these  spectacles,  so  common  in  this  region,  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  the  influence,  on  the  whole,  is  salutary,  and 
the  general  bearing  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, good.  It  will  be  long,  before  a  regular  ministry 
can  be  generally  supported,  if  ever.  In  place  of  that, 
nothing  tends  so  strongly  to  supply  the  want  of  the  influ- 
ence, resulting  from  the  constant  duties  of  a  stated  minis- 
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try,  as  the  recurrence  of  these  explosions  of  feeling,  which 
shake  the  moral  world,  and  purify  its  atmosphere,  until 
the  accumulating  seeds  of  moral  disease  require  a  similar 
lustration  agaia 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  certain,  that  through 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  parts  of  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Elinois,  these  excitements  have 
produced  a  palpable  change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  people.  The  gambling  and  drinking  shops  are  deserted ; 
and  the  people,  that  used  to  congregate  there,  now  go  to  the 
religious  meetings.  The  Methodists,  too,  have  done  great 
and  incalculable  good.  They  are  generally  of  a  charac- 
ter, education  and  training,  that  prepare  them  for  the  ele- 
ments, upon  which  they  are  destined  to  operate.  They 
speak  the  dialect,  understand  the  interests,  and  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  their  audience.  They  exert  a  prodigious 
and  incalculable  bearing  upon  the  rough  backwoods  men; 
and  do  good,  where  more  polished,  and  trained  ministers 
would  preach  without  effect  No  mind,  but  His,  for  whom 
they  labor,  can  know,  how  many  profane  they  have  re- 
claimed, drunkards  they  have  reformed,  and  wanderers 
they  have  brought  home  to  God. 

The  Baptists,  too,  and  the  missionaries  from  the  Atlantic 
country,  seeing  such  a  wide  and  open  field  before  them, 
labor  with  great  diligence  and  earnestness,  operating  gene- 
rally upon  another  class  of  the  community.  The  Catho- 
lics are  both  numerous  and  zealous,  and,  perfectly  united 
in  spirit  and  interest,  form  a  compact  phalanx,  and  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  moral  union.  From  their  united  exer- 
tions it  happens,  that  over  all  this  country,  among  all  the 
.  occasions  for  public  gatherings,  which,  from  their  rareness 
,  excite  the  greater  interest,  religious  meetings  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous. 
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That  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  west  of  the 
mountains  has  a  predominance  of  Presbyterians.  The 
great  state  of  Ohio  is  made  up  of  such  mixed  elements, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which  of  all  the  sects  pre-* 
vails.  As  a  general  characteristic,  the  people  are  strongly 
inclined  to  attend  on  some  kind  of  religious  worship. — 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  strive  for  the  ascendency  in 
Kentucky.  Methodists  ahd  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
are  numerous.  They,  probably,  have  the  ascendency  in 
Tennessee,  and  they  are  making  great  efforts  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  Methodists  are  the  prevailing  denomi- 
nation in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  Catholics  have  an  undisputed  ascendency 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  They  have  many  societies  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  They  are  prevalent  in  a  portion 
of  Kentucky,  and  have  a  respectable  seminary  at  Bairds- 
town.  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Catholics  are  the 
prevailing  denominations  of  the  West* 

Pursuits  of  the  People.  Manufactures,  &c.  Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania  is  a  manufacturing  region,  and  along 
with  Ohio,  is  the  New  England  of  the  West  The  people 
bring  down  the  Alleghany,  clear  and  fine  pine  plank ;  de- 
livering them  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio,  and 
sending  great  quantities  even  to  New  Orleans.  These 
pines,  of  which  the  houses  in  New  Orleans  are  finished, 
waved  over  the  streams  of  New  York,  and  are  despatched 
in  rafts  and  flat  boats,  after  being  sawed  into  plank,  from 
Oleanne  point  From  the  Monongahela  is  sent  the  rye 
whiskey,  which  is  so  famous  in  the  lower  country.  On 
the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela,  at  Connelsville  on 
the  former,  and  Brownsville  on  the  latter,  are  important 

*For  table  ©f  religious  sects,  see  Appendix,  table  No.  VI. 
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Manufactories,  chiefly  of  iron.  Pittsburg  has  been  called 
the  Birmingham  of  America;  though  that  honor,  it  is  be- 
lieved, at  present  as  properly  belongs  to  Cincinnati.  There 
are  numerous  manufacturing  towns  in  Ohio,  of  which* 
after  Cincinnati,  Zanesville  and  Steubenville  are  the  chief* 
All  this  region,  in  numerous  streams,  calculated  for  water 
power,  in  a  salubrious  climate,  in  abundance  of  pit  coal, 
in  its  position,  and  the  genius  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  naturally  adapted  to  become  a  manufacturing  country. 
Materials  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  as  salt,  iron  and 
glass,  exist  in  the  most  ample  abundance.  Pittsburg, 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  pit  coal,  and  one  quarter  of 
Cincinnati,  throwing  up  columns  of  smoke  from  the  steam 
factories*  may  be  considered  as  great  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments^ If  we  except  the  cordage*  bale  rope,  bagging, 
and  other  articles  of  hempen  fabric,  manufactured  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  chief  part  of  the  western  manufactures  origi- 
nates in  west  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  There  are  some 
indications,  that  Indiana  will  possess  a  manufacturing 
spirit ;  and  there  are  separate,  incipient  establishments  of 
this  kind,  more  or  less  considerable>  in  every  state,  but 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi 

These  manufactures  consist  of  a  groat  variety  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity*  use  and  ornament  The  principal  are 
of  iron,  as  castings  of  all  sorts ;  and  almost  every  article  of 
ironmongery,  that  is  manufactured  in  the  world.  This 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent.  Glass 
is  manufactured  in  various  places,  at  present,  it  is  supposed, 
nearly  to  an  amount,  to  supply  the  country.  Manufactures 
in  woollen  and  cotton*  in  pottery,  in  laboratories*  as  white 
and  red  lead,  Prussian  blue*  and  the  colors  generally,  the 
acids,  and  other  chemical  preparations,  in  steam  power 
machinery,  saddlery,  wheel  irons,  wire  drawing,  buttons* 
knitting  needles,  silver  plating,  Morocco  leather,  articles 
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in  brass  and  cbpper,  boots  and  shoes,  breweries,  tuvand 
other  metals;  in  short,  manufactures  subservient  to  die 
arts,  and  to  domestic  subsistence,  are  carried  on  at  various 
places  in  the  western  country  with  great  spirit  Ohio  has 
imbibed  from  her  prototype,  New  England,  manufacturing 
propensities ;  and  we  have  heard  it  earnestly  contested, 
that  her  capabilities  for  being  a  great  manufacturing  coun- 
try, were  even  superior  to  those  of  New  England.  It  is 
affirmed,  that,  taking  the  whole  year  into  consideration, 
her  climate  is  more  favorable  to  health ;  and  there  can  be 
no  question,  that  ill  her  abundance  of  fuel,  pit  coaj,  and 
the  greater  profusion  of  the  raw  material  of  manufactures 
in  general,  she  has  greatly  the  advantage. 

In  the  state  of  Kentucky,  hemp  is  raised  to  a  conside- 
rable extent ;  and  in  the  different  manufactures  constitutes 
a  material  article  in  her  exports.  Salt  is  manufactured 
through  all  the  western  country  in  sufficient  abundance 
for  home  consumption.  Shoes,  hats  and  clothing,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  are  yet  imported  from  abroad  into 
some  of  the  western  states.  But,  as  we  have  remarked, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  are  farmers.  In  west 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  and  a  part  of  Tennessee,  the  same 
articles  are  grown,  and  sent  abroad,  to  wit:  flour,  corn, 
and  the  small  grains;  pulse,  potatoes,  and  the  other  vege- 
tables; fruit,  as  apples,  fresh  and  dried,  dried  peaches,  and 
other  preserved  fruits ;  beef,  pork,  cheese,  butter,  poultry, 
venison  hams,  live  cattle,  hogs  and  horses.  The  greater 
part  of  the  flour  is  sent  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky ;  though 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  following  the  example 
with  great  vigor.  Wheat  is  grown  with  more  ease  in  Illi-v 
nois  and  Missouri,  than  in  the  other  states.  Ohio  has 
*gone  considerably  into  the  culture  of  yellow  tobacco. — 
Tobacco  is  one  of  the  staples  of  Kentucky  export    Cattle 
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and  horses  are  sent  to  New  Orleans  extensively  from  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri,  a&  are,  also,  lead  and  peltries.  In  Ar- 
kansas, part  of  Tennessee,  all  Alabama  and  Mississippi, . 
cotton  is  the  chief  object  of  cultivation.  Grains,  and  other 
materials  of  nutriment;*  are  only  raised  in  subservience  to 
this  culture.  The  cultivation  of  Louisiana,  and  a  part  of 
Florida,  is  divided'  between  cotton  and  sugar. 

The  cultivation  in  all  the  states,  except  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves,  of  whose  cha- 
racter, habits  and  condition  we  have  yet  to  treat  The 
forms  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  generally  of  moderate  size, 
and  the  cultivators  do  not  materially  differ  in  their  habits 
from  those  of  the  northern  Atlantic  states.  In  Kentucky, 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  they  are  more  given  to  what  is  called  - 
4  cropping,9  or  raising  a  crop ;  that  is,  devoting  the  chief 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  one  article..  In  all  the  states, 
save  those,  that  cultivate  cotton  and  sugar,  they  make,  on 
an  average,  sixty  bushels  of  iqai?e  to  the  acre ;  and  the 
cultivation  consists  in  ploughing  two  or  three  times  between 
die  rows,  during  the  growing  of  the  crop.  From  eighty  to 
an  hundred  bushels  are  not  an  uncommon  cropland  ma- 
nuring is  scarcely  yet  thought  of  even  for  the  cultivation. 
The  good  lands  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  yield  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  cultivation  is  on 
prairie,  or  bottom  land ;  and  as  the  soil  is  friable,  loose, 
and  perfectly  free  from  stones,  and  on  the  prairies  from 
every  other  obstruction,  forming  is  not  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult, as  in  hard  and  rocky  grounds.  The  ease  and  abun- 
dance, with  which  all  the  articles  of  the  country  are  pro- 
duced, is  one  of  the  chief,  objects  of  complaint  The  ne- 
cessary result  is,  that  they  &re  raised  in  such  abundance, 
as  to  glut  the  market  at  New  Orleans,  and  often  not  to 
bring  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation.  It  is 
believed,,  that  a  fair  average  price  of  corn,  for  the  three 
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past  years,  in  the  market  in  Cincinnati,  by  the  quantity, 
has  not  exceeded  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel.  Were 
an  Ohio  farmer  sure  of  three  dollars  a  barrel  for  any  quan- 
tity °f  g°°d  flour,  that  he  could  carry  to  the  market,  it  is 
believed,  that  five  times  the  present  amount  could  be  made 
in  that  state. 

From  the  cheapness  of  corn,  and  the  abundance  of 
'  mast,9  as  it  is  called,  in  the  woods,  hogs,  too,  are  easily 
multiplied,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people,  or  the  means 
of  profitable  sale.  By  the  quantity,  it  is  believed,  that 
pork  may  generally  be  had  for  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 
Cattle,  when  carried  to  New  Orleans  alive,  generally  com- 
mand a  tolerable  price,  as  do  hogs.  Horses  are  an  im- 
portant and  increasing  article  of  export  Orchards  north 
of  36Q  prosper,  perhaps,  better,  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  apples  and  cider  are  already  important  articles  of  ex- 

a 

portation,  and  will  spon  be  more  so ;  for  no  where  do  ap- 
ple trees  grow  with  more  rapidity  and  beauty,  and  sooner, 
and  more  amply  load  themselves  with  fruit  Venison  and 
deer  skins,  honey  and  beeswax  are  commonly  received  in 
the  country  stores,  in  pay  for  goods,  In  Illinois,  furs  be- 
gin to  be  an  article  of  exportation,  From  Missouri,  pel- 
tries, furs  and  lead,  from  the  Illinois  mines,  and  from  those 
in  the  Missouri  mine  region,  are  the  chief  articles  of  pre- 
sent export  The  amount  of  export  of  these  articles,  to- 
gether with  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  southern  country, 
and  the  prodigious  quantities  of  whiskey  from  all  the  wes- 
tern states  will  be  seen  by  recurrence  to  the  table  of  ex- 
ports* 

Modes  of  conveyance  to  market  Water  carriage,  &c. 
From  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  valley,  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  the  produce  and  articles  of  the 
Wcist  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern  country  over  the  lakes, 

*  See  Appendix,  table  No.  VII, 
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Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  on  lake  Erie,  are  deriving  im- 
portance from  being  places  of  shipment  from  Ohio  over 
the  lakes.  The  northern  garrisons  are  beginning  to  be 
supplied  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  by  the  way  of  Chicago 
and  lake  Michigan.  Horses  and  cattle,  to  a  large  amount, 
are  driven  over  the  mountains  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
In  the  years  1813-14,  in  one  year,  four  thousand  and  fifty- 
five  wagons  were  numbered  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg. Many  of  them  find  a  return  load  of  articles  of  the 
West  When  the  contemplated  canals  between  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  and  the  commenced  ones  between  Ohio 
and  Erie  on  one  hand,  and  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  on  the 
other,  shall  be  completed,  incalculable  amounts  of  pro- 
duce will  find  their  way  to  the  eastern  marts  by  these 
channels. 

At  present,  however,  almost  the  whole  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  country  is  with  New  Orleans,  by  the  rivers 
and  the  Mississippi,  in  boats.  These  are  so  various  in 
their  kinds,  and  so  curious  in  their  construction,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  specific  classes  and 
divisions.  No  form  of  water  craft  so  whimsical,  no  shape 
po  outlandish,  can  well  be  imagined,  but  what,  on  descend- 
ing from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  it  may  some  where 
be  seen  lying  to  the  shore,  or  floating  on  the  river.  The 
New  York  canal  is  generating  monstrous  conceptions  of 
this  sort ;  and  there  jvill  soon  be  a  rivalry  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  which  can  create  the  most  ingenious 
floating  river  monsters  of  passage  and  transport 

The  barge  is  of  the  size  of  an  Atlantic  schooner,  with  a 
raised  and  outlandish  looking  deck.  It  had  sails,  masts 
and  rigging  not  unlike  a  sea  vessel,  and  carried  from  fifty 
to  an  hundred  tons.  It  required  twenty-five  or  thirty  hands 
to  work  it  up  stream.  On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, when  the  wind  did  not  serve,  and  the  waters  were 
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high,  it  was  worked  up  stream  by  the  operation,  that  is 
called  'warping,' — a  most  laborious,  slow  and  difficult 
mode  of  ascent,  and  in  which  six  or  eight  miles  a  day  was 
good  progress.  It  consisted  in  having  two  yawls,  the  one 
in  advance  of  the  other,  carrying  out  a  warp  of  some  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  making  it  fast  to  a  tree,  and  then 
drawing  the  barge  up  to  that  tree  by  the  warp.  When 
that  warp  was  coiled,  the  yawl  in  advance  had  another 
laid,  and  so  on  alternately.  From  ninety  to  an  hundred 
days  was  a  tolerable  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Cin- 
cinnati. In  this  way  the  intercourse  between  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville  and  St.  Louis,  for  the 
more  important  purposes  of  commerce,  was  kept  up  with 
New  Orleans.  One  need  only  read  the  journal  of  a 
barge  on  such  an  ascent,  to  comprehend  the  full  value  of 
the  invention  of  steam  boats.  They  are  now  gone  into 
disuse,  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  barge  for 
some  years,  except  on  the  waters  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  keel  boat  is  of  a  long,  slender  and  elegant  form, 
and  generally  carries  from  fifteen  to  thirty  tons.  Its  ad- 
vantage is  its  small  draft  of  water,  and  the  lightness  of  its 
construction.  It  is  still  much  used  on  the  Ohio  and  upper 
Mississippi  in  low  stages  of  water,  and  on  all  the  boatable 
streams,  where  steam  boats  do  not  yet  run.  Its  propelling 
power  is  by  pars,  sails,  setting  poles,  cprdelle,  and  when 
the  waters  are  high,  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margin  of 
the  bushes, ;  bush-whacking,9  or  pulling  up  by  the  bushes. 
Before  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  these  boats  were  used 
in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one  at  the  present  time. 

The  ferry  flat  is  a  scow-boat,  and  when  used  as  a  boat 
of  descent  for  families,  has  a  roof,  or  covering.  These  are 
sometimes,  in  tjie  vernacular  phrase,  called  ;  sleds.9  The 
Alleghany  or  Mackinaw  skiff  is  a  covered  skiff,  carrying 
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from  six  to  ten  tons;  and  is  much  used  on  the  Alleghany, 
the  Illinois,  and  the  rivers  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  Periogues  are  sometimes  hollowed  from  one 
very  large  tree,  or  from  the  trunks  of  two  trees  united,  and 
fitted  with  a  plank  rim.  They  carry  from  one  to  three 
tons.  There  are  common  skiffs,  canoes  and  4  dug-outs,' 
for  the  convenience  of  crossing  the  rivers ;  and  a  select 
company  of  a  few  travellers  often  descend  in  them  to  New 
Orleans.  Hunters  and  Indians,  and  sometimes  passengers, 
make  long  journeys  of  ascent  of  the  rivers  in  them.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  anomalous  water  crafts,  that  can 
hardly  be  reduced  to  any  class,  used  as  boats  of  passage 
or  descent  We  have  seen  flat  boats,  worked  by  a  wheel, 
which  was  driven  by  the  cattle,  that  were  conveying  to 
the  NeW  Orleans  market  There  are  horse  boats  of  vari- 
ous constructions,  used  for  the  most  part  as  ferry  boats ; 
but  sometimes  as  boats  of  ascent  Two  keel  boats  are 
connected  by  a  platform.  A  circular  pen  holds  the  horses, 
which  by  different  movements  propel  wheels.  We  saw 
United  States9  trodps  ascending  the  Missouri  by  boats,  pro- 
pelled by  tread  wheels ;  and  we  have,  more  than  once, 
seen  a  boat  moved  rapidly  up  stream  by  wheels,  after  the 
ste^m  boat  construction,  propelled  by  a  man,  turning  a 
crank. 

But  the  boats  of  passage  and  conveyance,  that  remain 
after  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  and  are  still  important 
to  those  objects,  are  keel  boats  and  flats.  The  flat  boats 
are  called,  in  the  vernacular  phrase, ( Kentucky  flats,9  or 
*  broad  horns.9  They  are  simply  an  oblong  ark,  with  a 
roof  of  circular  slope,  to  shed  rain.  They  are  generally 
about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty,  and  some- 
times an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  timbers  of  the 
bottom  are  massive  beams;  and  they  are  intended  to 
be  of  grefrt  strength;  and  to  carry  a  burthen  of  from 
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two  to  four  hundred  barrels.  Great  numbers  of  cattffy 
hogs  and  horses  are  conveyed  to  market  in  them.  We 
have  seen  family  boats  of  this  description,  fitted  up  for  the 
descent  of  families  to  the  lower  country,  with  a  stove,  com- 
fortable apartments,  beds*  and  arrangements  for  commo- 
dious habitancy.  We  see  in  them  ladies*  servants*  cattle, 
horses*  sheep,  dogs  and  poultry,  all  floating  on  the  same 
bottom;  and  on  the  roof  the  looms*  ploughs,  spinning 
wheels  and  domestic  implements  of  the  family* 

Nine  tenths  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country,  even 
after  the  invention  of  steam  boats*  continues  to  descend  to 
New  Orleans  in  Kentucky  flats;  They  generally  carry 
three  hands;  arid  perhaps  a  supernumerary  fourth  hand* 
a  kind  of  supercargo*  This  boat,  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, lying  flat  and  dead  in  the  water,  and  with  square 
timbers  below  its  bottom  planks*  and  carrying  such  a  great 
weight,  runs  on  to  a  sandbar  with  a  strong  headway,  and 
ploughs  its  timbers  into  the  sand ;  and  it  is,  of  course*  a 
work  of  extreme  labor  to  get  the  boat  afloat  again.  Its 
form  and  its  weight  render  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  direction 
with  any  power  of  oars.  Hence,  in  the  shallow  waters,  it 
often  gets  aground.  When  it  has  at  length  cleared  the 
shallow  waters,  and  gained  the  heavy  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  landing  such  an  unwieldy  water  craft,  in  such 
a  current,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  and  danger. 

All  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and  moving  ac- 
cidents of  this  long  and  perilous  voyage,  are  hidden,  how- 
ever, from  the  inhabitants,  who  contemplate  the  boats  float- 
ing by  their  dwellings  on  beautiful  spring  mornings,  when 
the  verdant  forest,  the  mild  and  delicious  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  delightful  azure  of  the  sky  of  this  country,  the 
fine  bottom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  romantic  bluff  on 
the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  stream  rolling  calmly 
down  the  forest,  and  floating  the  boat  gently  forward. 
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present  delightful  images  and  associations  to  the  beholders. 
At  this  time  there  is  no  visible  danger,  or  call  for  labor. 
The  boat  takes  care  of  itself;  and  little- do  the  beholders 
imagine*  how  different  a  scene  may  be  presented  in  half 
an  hour.  Meantime  one  of  the  hands  scrapes  a  violin,  and 
the  others  dance.  Greetings,  or  rude  defiances,  or  trials 
of  wit,  or  proffers  of  love  to  the  girls  on  die  shore,  or  saucy 
messages,  are  scattered  between  them  and  the  spectators 
along  the  banks.  The  boat  glides  on,  until  it  disappears 
behind  the  point  of  wood.  At  this  moment,  perhaps,  the 
bugle,  with  which  all  the  boats  are  provided,  strikes  up  its 
note  in  the  distance  over  the  water.  ThesQ  scenes,  and  these 
notes,  echoing  from  the  bluffs  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  have 
a  charm  for  the  imagination,  which,  although  we  have 
heard  them  a  thousand  times  repeated,  at  all  hours  and  in 
all  positions,  even  to  us  present  the  image  of  a  tempting 
and  charming  youthful  existence,  that  almost  inspires  a 
wish,  that  we  were  boatmen. 

Wo  wonder,  that  the  young,  who  are  reared  in  these  re- 
mote regions,  with  that  restless  curiosity,  which  is  fostered 
by  solitude  and  silence,  who  witness  scenes  like  this  so 
frequently,  no  wonder,  that  the  severe  and  unremitting  la- 
bors of  agriculture,  performed  directly  in  the  view  of  such 
scenes,  should  become  tasteless  and  irksome.  No  wonder, 
that  the  young,  along  the  banks  of  the  great  streams, 
should  detest  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  embrace  every 
opportunity,  either  openly,  or,  if  minors,  covertly  to  escape, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  pernicious  employment  of 
boating.  In  this  view  we  may  account  for  the  detestation 
of  the  inhabitants,  along  these  great  streamy,  towards  steam 
boats,  which  are  continually  diminishing  the  number  of 
all  other  boats  and  boatmen,  and  which  have  already  with- 
drawn, probably,  ten  thousand  from  that  employment.  We 
have  seen,  what  is  the  character  of  this  employment,  not- 

vol,  r.  30 
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withstanding  all  its  seductions.  In  no  employment  do  the 
hands  so  soon  wear  out  It  is,  comparatively,  but  a  few 
years,  since  these  waters  have  been  navigated  in  any  way. 
Yet  at  every  bend,  and  every  high  point  of  the  rivers, 
where  you  go  on  shore  for  a  moment,  you  may  expect  to 
see  the  narrow  mound,  and  the  rude  monument,  and  the 
coarse  memorial  carved  On  an  adjoining  tree  by  a  brother 
boatman,  to  mark  the  spot,  where  an  exhausted  boatman 
yielded  his  breath,  and  was  buried. 

The  bayou  at  New  Madrid  has  an  extensive  and  fine 
eddy,  into  which  boats  float,  almost  without  exertion,  and 
land  in  a  remarkably  fine  harbor.  It  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered the  centra]  point,  or  the  chief  meridian  of  boats, 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  bayou  generally  brings  up 
the  descending  and  ascending  boats ;  and  this  is  an  excel- 
lent point  of  observation,  from  which  to  contemplate  their 
aspect,  the  character  of  boating,  and  the  descriptions  and 
the  amount  of  produce  from  the  upper  country.  You  can 
here  take  an  imaginary  voyage  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony, 
or  Missouri ;  to  the  lead  mines  of  Rock  river,  or  Chicago 
of  lake  Michigan ;  to  Tippicanoe  of  the  Wabash,  Oleanne 
point  of  the  Alleghany,  Brownsville  of  the  Monongahela, 
the  Saline  of  the  Kenhawa,  or  the  mountains,  round  whose 
bases  winds  the  Tennessee ;  or,  if  you  choose,  you  may 
take  the  cheap  and  rapid  journey  of  thought  along  the 
courses  of  an  hundred  other  rivers ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days9  residence  in  the  spring,  at  this  point,  you  may  see 
boats,  which  have  arrived  here  from  all  these  imagined 
places.  One  hundred  boats  have  landed  here  in  a  day. — 
The  boisterous  gaiety  of  the  hands,  the  congratulations  of 
acquaintances,who  have  met  here  from  immense  distances, 
the  moving  picture  of  life  on  board  the  boats,  in  the  nu- 
merous animals,  large  and  small,  which  they  carry,  their 
different  ladings,  the  evidence  of  the  increasing  agriculture, 
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above,  and,  more  than  all,  the  immense  distances,  which 
they  have  already  traversed,  afford  a  copious  fund  of  medi- 
tatioa    In  one  place  there  are  boats  loaded  with  pine 
plank,  from  the  pine  forests  of  the  southwest  of  New  York. 
In  another  quarter  there  are  numerous  boats  with  the ( Yan- 
kee notions9  of  Ohio.    In  another  quarter  are  landed  to- 
gether the  boats  of  4  old  Kentucky,9  with  their  whiskey, 
hemp,  tobacco,  bagging  and  bale  rope;  with  all  the  other 
articles  of  the  produce  of  their  soiL     From  Tennessee 
there  are  the  same  articles,  together  with  boats  loaded  with 
bales  of  cottoa    From  Illinois  and  Missouri,  cattle*  horsed, 
and  the  general  produce  of  the  western  country,  together 
with  peltry  and  l£ad  from  Missouri.     Some  boats  ate 
loaded  with  corn  in  bulk,  ahd  in  the  ear.    Others  are 
loaded  with  pork  in  bulk.    Others  with  barrels  of  apples 
and  potatoes,  and  great  quantities  of  dried  apples  and 
peaches.    Others  have  loads  of  ciderj  and  what  is  called 
'  cider  royal,9  or  cider,  that  has  been  strengthehed.by  boil- 
ing, or  freezing.    Other  boats  are  loaded  with  furniture, 
tools,  domestic  and  agricultural  implements;  in  short,  the 
numerous  products  of  the  ingenuity,  speculation,  manufac- 
ture and  agriculture  of  the  whole  upper  country  of  the 
West    They  have  come  from  regions,  thousands  of  miles 
apart    They  have  floated  fo  a  common  poirtt  of  unioa-^ 
The  surfaces  of  the  boats  cover  some  stores.    Dunghill 
fowls  are  fluttering  over  the  roofe,  as  invariable  appen- 
dages   The  piercing  note  of  the  chanticleer  is  heard^-^ 
The  cattle  low.    The  hordes  trample,  as  in  their  stables. 
The  swine  utter  the  cries  of  fighting  with  each  other.   The 
turkeys  gobble.    The  dogs  of  am  hundred  regions  become 
acquainted.    The  boatmen  travel  about  from  boat  tor  faiat, 
make  enquiries  and  acquaintances,  agree  to ( kteh  boats? 
a»  it  is- called,  and  form  alliances  to  yield  mutual  assistance 
tt>  ea«h  othetf  on  the  way  to  New  OHeans.    After  an  bow 
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or  two  passed  in  this  way,  they  spring  on  shore,  to  '  raise 
the  wind9  in  the  village.  If  they  tarry  all  night,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  it  is  well  for  the  people  of  the  town,  if  they 
do  not  become  riotous  in  the -course  of  the  evening;  in 
which  case,  strong  measures  are  adopted,  and  the  proceed- 
ings on  both  sides  are  summary  and  decisive.  With  the 
first  dawn  all  is  bustle  and  motion ;  and  amidst  shouts,  and 
trampling  of  cattle,  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  crowing  of 
the  dunghill  fowls,  the  fleet  is  in  a  half  an  hour  all  under 
way ;  and  when  the  sun  rises,  nothing  is  seen,  but  the 
broad  stream  rolling  on,  as  before.  These. boats  unite 
once  more  at  Natchez  and  New  Orleans ;  and  although 
they  live  on  the  same  river,  it  is  improbable,  that  they  will 
ever  meet  again  on  the  earth. 

In  passing  below,  we  often  see  a  number  of  boats  lashed, 
and  floating  together.  In  travelling  over  the  roofs  of  the 
floating  town,  you  have  a  considerable  walk.  These  as* 
sociatiojis  have  various  objects.  Boats  so  united,  as  is 
well  known,  float  considerably  faster.  Perhaps  the  object 
is  to  barter,  and  obtain  supplies.  Perhaps  to  kill  beef>  or 
pork,  for  fresh  provisions.  Apples,  cider,  nuts,  dried  fruit, 
whiskey,  cider  and  peach  brandy,  and  drams,  are  retailed ; 
and  the  concern  is  for  a  while  one  of  great  merriment  and 
good  will  Unforeseen  moral  storms  arise ;  and  the  part- 
nership, which  began  in  a  frolie,  ends  in  a  quarrel  The 
aggrieved  discharge  a  few  mutual  volleys  of  the  compli- 
ments, usually  interchanged  on  such  occasions,  unlash,  and 
each  one  manages  his  boat  in  his  own  way. 

The  order  of  things  in  the  western  country  naturally 
fosters .  a  propensity  for  a  floating  life  on  the  water.  The 
inhabitants  will  ultimately  become  as  famous,  as  the  Chi- 
nese, for  having  their  habitancy  in  boats.  In  time  of  high 
waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we  were  on  board  an 
immensely  large  flat  boat,  on  which  was '  kept  a  town,' 
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which  had  figured  in  the  papers,  as  a  place,  that  bade  fair 
to  rival  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. — 
The  tavern,  the  retail  and  dram  shops,  together  with  the  in- 
habitants, and  no  small  number  of  very  merry  customers, 
floated  on  the  same  bottom.  We  have  seen  a  large  tin- 
ner's establishment  floating  down  the  Mississippi  It  was 
a  respectable  manufactory;  and  the  articles  were  sold, 
wholesale  and  retail  There  were  three  apartments,  and 
a  number  of  hands.  When  they  had  mended  all  the  tin, 
and  vended  all,  that  they  could  sell  in  one  place,  they 
floated  on  to  another.  We  have  heard  of  a  large  floating 
blacksmith's  establisment ;  and  of  another,  in  which  it  was 
contemplated  to  work  a  trip  hammer.  Beside  the  nume- 
rous periogues,  or  singular  looking  Spanish  and  French 
trading  retail  bo&ts,  commonly  called  ( chicken  thieves,' 
which  scour  the  rivers  within  an  hundred  leagues  of  New 
Orleans,  there  are  on  all  the  waters  of  the  West  retail  tra- 
ding boats.  They  are  often  fitted  up  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble ingenuity  and  show.  The  goods  are  fancifully  ar- 
ranged on  shelves.  The  delicate  hands  of  the  vender 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  spruce  clerk 
behind  our  city  counters.  Every  considerable  landing 
place  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  has  in 
the  spring  a  number  of  stationary  and  inhabited  boats, 
lying  by  at  the  shores.  They  are  too  often  dram  shops, 
and  resorts  of  all  kinds  of  bad  company.  A  severe  en- 
quiry ought  to  be  instituted  at  all  these  points,  respecting 
the  inmates  and  practices  of  these  floating  mansions  of 
iniquity. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  globe,  where  the  invention  of 
steam  boats  ought  to  be  so  highly  appreciated,  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  That  invention  ought  to  be  es- 
timated the  most  memorable  era  of  the  West ;  and  the 
name  of  the  inventor  ought  to  be  handed  down  with  glory 
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to  the  generations  to  come.  No  triumph  of  art  over  the 
obstacles  of  nature  has  ever  been  so  complete.  But  for 
this  invention,  this  valley  might  have  sustained  a  nation  of 
farmers  and  planters ;  and  the  comforts,  the  arts,  refine- 
ments and  intelligence  of  the  day  would  have  made  their 
way  slowly  from  New  Orleans  to  the  lakes,  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  Thousands  of 
boatmen  would  have  been  slowly  and  laboriously  warping, 
and  rowing,  and  poling,  and  cordelling  their  boats,  in  a  three 
months  trip  up  these  mighty  and  long  streams,which  are  now 
ascended  by  steam  boats  in  ten  days.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  in  many  respects,  the  improvements  of  fifty  years 
without  steam  boats,  were  brought  to  this  country  in  five 
years,  after  their  invention.  The  distant  points  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  used  to  be  separated  by  distances  and 
obstacles  of  transit  more  formidable,  in  the  passing,  than 
the  Atlantic.  These  points  are  now  brought  into  juxta- 
position. Distances  on  the  rivers  are  not  indeed  anni- 
hilated ;  but  they  are  diminished  to  about  an  eighth  of 
their  former  extent ;  and  their  difficulties  and  dangers  are 
reduced  even  more  than  that  All  the  advantages  of  long 
rivers,  such  as  variety  of  soil,  climate,  productions,  remain, 
divested  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  distance  and  difficulty 
of  ascent  The  dayr  that  commemorates  this  invention, 
ought  with  us  to  be  a  holiday  of  interest,  only  second  to 
that,  which  gave  birth  to  the  nation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  have  something  of  the  expe- 
rience, which  we  have  had,  of  the  slowness*  difficulty  and 
danger  of  propelling  boats  against  the  current  of  these  long 
rivers,  fully  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  this  invention; — 
We  have  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  this  way  for  fifty  days 
m  succession  We  have  had  but  too  moch  of  the  same 
kind  of  experience  on  the  other  streams.  .  We  considered 
ten  miles  a  day,  as  good  progress.    It  is  now  refreshing, 
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and  it  imparts  a  feeling  of  energy  and  power  to  the  be- 
holder, to  see  the  large  and  beautiful  steam  boats  scud- 
ding up  the  eddies,  as  though  on  the  wing.    When  they 
have  run  out  the  eddy,  and  strike  the  current,  it  is  a  still 
more  noble  spectacle.    The  foam  bursts  in  a  sheet  quite 
over  the  deck.    The  boat  quivers  for  a  moment  with  the 
concussion,  and  then,  as  though  she  had  collected  her 
energy,  and  vanquished  her  enemy,  she  resumes  her  stately 
march,  and  mounts  against  the  current  five  or  six  miles  an 
hour.    We  have  travelled  ten  days  together,  between  New 
Orleans  and  Louisville,  more  than  an  hundred  miles  in  a 
day  against  the  stream.  The  difficulty  of  ascending  used  to 
be  the  only  one,  that  was  dreaded  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
voyage  of  this  kind.    This  difficulty  has  now  disappeared, 
and  the  only  one,  that  remains,  is  to  furnish  money  for  the 
trip.    Even  the  expense,  considering  the  luxury  of  the  faref 
and  accommodation,  is  more  moderate,  than  could  be 
expected.    A  family  m  Pittsburg  wishes  to  make  a  social 
visit  to  a  kindred  family  on  Red  river.    The  trip,  as  matr 
ters  now  stand,  is  but  two  thousand  miles.    Servants,  bag- 
gage, or  ( plunder,9  as  the  phrase  is,  the  family  and  the 
family  dog,  cat  and  parrot,  all  go  together.    In  twelve  days 
they  reach  the  point  proposed.    Even  the  return  is  but  a 
short  voyage.    Surely  we  must  resist  strong  temptations,  if 
we  do  not  become  a  social  people.    You  are  invited  to  a 
breakfast  at  seventy  miles  distance.    You  go  on  board  the 
passing  steam  boat,  and  are  transported,  during  the  night, 
so  as  to  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  reach  your  appoint- 
ment   The  day  will  probably  come,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  warm  and  sickly  regions  of  the  lower  points  of  the 
Mississippi  will  take  their  periodical  migrations  to  the 
north,  with  the  geese  and  swans,  and  with  them  return  to 
the  south  in  the  autumn. 
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We  have  compared  the  most  beautiful  steam  boats  of 
the  Atlantic  waters  with  those  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  we 
have  seen  none,  which  in  splendor  and  striking  effect  upon 
the  eye,  and  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  accommodation, 
could  equal  theWashington,Philadelphia^Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Florida,  and  some  others,  on  these  waters.  We  have  been 
amused  in  observing  an  Atlantic  stranger,  who  had  heard 
u&  described  by  the  phrase 'backwoods  men,9  taking  his  first 
survey  of  such  a  steam  boat  If  there  be  any  ground  of 
complaint,  it  is,  that  so  much  gorgeousness  offends  good 
taste,  and  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  that  social  ease  and 
comfort,  which  one  would  desire  in  such  a  place.  Cer- 
tainly, there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  comfort  of 
the  passage  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  in  such  a 
steam  boat,  and  a  voyage  at  sea.  The  barren  and  bound- 
less expanse  of  waters  soon  tires  upon  every  eye,  but  a 
seaman's.  And  then  there  are  storms,  and  fastening  of 
the  tables,  and  the  necessity  of  holding  to  something,  to 
keep  in  bed.  There  is  the  insupportable  nausea  of  sea 
sickness,  and  there  is  danger.  Here  you  are  always  near 
the  shore,  always  see  the  green  earth ;  can  always  eat, 
write,  and  study  undisturbed.  You  can  always  obtain 
cream,  fowls,  vegetables,  fruit,  fresh  meat,  and  wild  game, 
in  their  season,  from  the  shore. 

A  stranger  to  this  mode  of  travelling  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe  his  impressions  upon  descending  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  first  time  in  one  of  these  steam  boats,  which 
we  have  named.  He  contemplates  the  prodigious  construc- 
tion, with  its  double  tiers  of  cabins,  and  its  separate  estab- 
lishment for  the  ladies,  and  its  commodious  arrangements 
for  the  deck  passengers  and  the  servants.  Over  head,  about 
him,  and  below  him,- all  is  life  and  movement  He  con- 
templates the  splendor  of  the  cabin,  its  beautiful  finishings 
of  the  richest  woods,  its  rich  carpeting,  its  mirrors  and 
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fine  furniture,  its  sliding  tables,  its  bar  room,  and  all  its 
arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  eighty  cabin  pas- 
sengers.* The  fate  is  sumptuous,  and  every  thing  in  a 
style  of  splendor,  order,  quiet  and  regularity,  far  exceeding^ 
that  of  most  city  taverns.  You  read.  You  converse,  or 
walk,  or  sleep,  as  you  choose.    Custom  has  prescribed, 

that  every  thing  shaH  be  *  sans  ceremonies    The  varied 
and  verdant  scenery  shifts  about  you.     The  trees,  the 

green  islands,  the  houses  on  the  shore,  every  thing  has 
an  appearance,  as  by  enchantment,  of  moving  past  you. 
The  river  fowl,  with  their  white  and  extended  lines,  are 
wheeling  their  flight  above  you.  The  sky  is  bright  The 
river  is  dotted  with  boats  above  you,  beside,  and  below 
you.  You  hear  the  echo  of  their  bugle  reverberating  from 
the  woods.  Behind  the  wooded  point  you  see  the  ascend- 
ing column  of  smoke,  rising  over  the  trees,  which  an- 
nounces, that  another  steam  boat  is  approaching  you.  The 
moving  pageant  glides  through  a  narrow  passage,  between 
an  island,  thick  set  with  young  cotton  woods,  so  even,  so 
beautiful^  and  regular,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  planted 
for  a  pleasure  ground,  and  the  main  shore.  As  you  shoot 
out  again  into  the  broad  stream,  you  come  in  view  of  a 
plantation,  with  all  its  busy  and  cheerful  accompaniments. 
At  other  times  you  are  sweeping  along  for  many  leagues 
together,  where  either  shore  is  a  boundless  and  pathless 
wilderness.  A  contrast  is  thus  strongly  forced  upon  the 
mind,  of  the  highest  improvement  and  die  latest  pre-emi- 
nent invention  of  art  with  the  most  lonely  aspect  of  a  grand 
but  desolate  nature, — the  most  striking  and  complete  as- 
semblage of  splendor  and  comfort,  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
floating  hotel,  which  carries,  perhaps,  two  hundred  guests, 
with  a  wild  and  uninhabited  forest,  it  may  be  an  hundred 
miles  in  width,  the  abode  only  of  bears,  owls  and  noxious 
animals. 
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The  Mississippi  may  be  fairly  considered,  as  die  grand 
trunk  of  water  communication,  and  the  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  White,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  the  main  arteries. 
jPach  of  these  has  again  its  own  system  of  circulation.   In 
looking,  from  the  lakes,  the  highest  boatable  waters  of  the 
Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Kenhawa,  Cumberland,  Ten- 
nessee, Yazoo,  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  at  the  immense  distances,  thus  brought  into 
boatable  communication;  in  contemplating  two  canals, 
one  of  three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  the  other  nearly 
seventy,  which  will  shortly  be  boatable,  and  considering 
that  these  will  be  the  precursors  of  multitudes  of  future 
-connections  of  boatable  waters,  united  in  the  same  way, 
and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  this  valley  is  a  sample  en- 
tirely by  itself  on  our  globe  of  the  ease  and  extent  of  in- 
land water  communications.    New  Orleans  can  not  have, 
less  than  40,000  miles  of  interior  navigation  on  all  her 
lakes,  bayous,  and  hundreds  of  boatable  streams;  without 
taking  into  view  the  added  extent  of  the  northern  lakes, 
which  "will  be  connected  with  her  by  the  Ohio  canal    For 
water  communication  she  has  no  rival  nor  compeer;  and 
she  may  be  justly  denominated  the  queen  of  rivers;  and 
the  whole  western  country  is  as  strongly  marked  off  from 
any  other  region  by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  naviga- 
ble waters  as  it  is  by  the  greater  magnitude  of  its  valley. 

We  annex  the  subjoined  table,  as  a  complete  list  of  the 
names  and  the  tonnage  of  the  steam  boats  at  present  on 
the  western  waters* 

History.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  smallest  degree  of 
reflection,  that  the  limits  prescribed  to  us  will  prevent  our 
treating  this  article  with  the  copiousness  and  minuteness, 

*  Bee  Appendix,  table  No.  VIII. 
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which  ordinarily  characterizes  history.  The  origin  and 
progress  of  the  disputes  arid  contests  of  the  Spanish,  French 
and  Anglo-American  colonies  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, thus  treated,  woukt  alone  form  a  very  considera-^ 
ble  work.  Our  object  is,  to  give  a  connected  and  synop- 
tical view  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whites  in  these  forests  down  to  this  time ;  and 
we  shall  condense  the  article,  as  far  as  possible,  and  give 
it  in  the  unpretending  form  of  annals,  premising,  that, 
having  compared  different  authorities  for  the  French  and 
Spanish  part  of  it,  we  have  mostly  relied  on  the  manuscript, 
and  as  yet  untranslated  authority  of  M.  de  La  Harpe. 

The  English  and  the  Spanish  dispute  the  honor  of  the 
discovery  of  this  country.  There  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
authentic  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed 
along  the  shores  of  the  country,  since  called  Florida,  but 
a  few  years  after  America  had  been  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus. The  Spanish  contend,  that  it  was  discovered  in  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
in  1512.  This  Spanish  navigator  is  said  to  have  been  led 
to  undertake  this  voyage,  in  consequence  of  a  tradition,which 
he  had  heard  atCuba,  probably  derived  from  the  intercourse 
of  the  Indians  of  that  island  with  those  of  Florida,  that  there^ 
existed,  somewhere  in  this  region,  a  fountain,,  which  had 
the  property  of  operating  rejuvenescence  upon  old  age,  and 
afterwards  perpetuating  youth. .  This  would  have  been  a 
discovery  still  more  precious,,  than  the  gold  of  Montezuma 
and  the  Incaa  He-  fitted  out  a  small  squadron,  and  di- 
rected his  path  over  the  ocean  to  the  supposed  point  of 
these  precious  waters.  He  discovered  land  on  Easter  day, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida,  from  die  Spanish  name 
of  that  festival,  pitfgwa  de  flores — the  festival  o£  flowers, 
or,  according  to  Herrerra,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  the  trees  of  (which  at  that  time  were  covered  with 
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abundant  and  beautiful  blossoms.    The  name  imports  the 
country  of  flowers. 

He  wandered  in  the  flowering  forest,  searching  in  vain 
t  for  the  fountains  of  rejuvenescence.  Instead  of  those  foun- 
tains, he  encountered  fierce  and  determined  savages,  very 
different  from  the  timid  and  effeminate  Indians  of  Cuba. 
He  was  glad  to  escape,  and  return  to  Puerto  Rico,  whence 
his  expedition  was  fitted  out 

Between  1518  and  1534,  Grijalva  and  Vasques,  both 
Spaniards,  landed  on  the  shore  of  Florida.  One  of  the 
two,  and  authorities  do  not  agree  which,  treacherously 
carried  off  a  number  of  the  natives,  as  slaves.  Grijalva 
returned  again  to  the  country,  and  received  the  just  retri- 
bution of  such  perfidy.  He  landed  with  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  of  whom  two  hundred  were  slain  by  the 
savages,  in  remembrance,  and  in  retaliation  of  the  injury 
of  enslaving  and  carrying  off  their  friends.  He  made  an- 
other attempt  to  land  on  these  shores,  and  was  again  at- 
tacked *  by  the  savages ;  and  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola, 
he  lost  one  of  his  ships,  having  been  unfortunate  in  his 
whole  enterprise.  He  returned,  gave  himself  up  to  des- 
pair, and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Francis  de  Garay  ob- 
tained the  first  grant  of  Florida ;  but  died  without  enter- 
ing upon  his  grant  De  AUyon  succeeded  to  his  grant; 
and  as  history  says  nothing  of  him,  it  only  proves,  that 
little  was  thought  of  the  country  at  this  period. 

In  1538,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  obtained  a  grant  of 
Florida,  and  the  boundaries  of  his  grant  were  specified. 
He  fitted  out  a  considerable  armament,  with  four  or  five 
hundred  mea  With  this  force  he  landed,  and  marched 
into  the  interior ;  and  we  first  begin  to  hear  the  names  of 
the  tribes  and  villages  of  the  natives  from  his  journal.— 
The  extent  of  his  march  was  to  Appalacha,  a  village  with 
forty  cabins.    He  had  been  decoyed  thus  far  by  the  na* 
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lives,  who,  finding  that  the  grand  object  of  the  Spaniards 
vvjs  to  obtain  gold,  pretended,  that  there  were  mines  in 
their  vicinity.  On  their  own  ground,  they  turned  upon 
him,  defeated  him,  and  harassed  him  on  his  retreat  On 
his  return  voyage,  somewhere  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  his  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  storm,  in  which 
most  of  his  ships  Were  wrecked,  and  in  which  he,  and 
many  of  his  men  perished. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  governor  of 
Cuba,  He  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  boldness,  and 
of  a  chivalrous  and  enterprizing  spirit  He  contemplated 
the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Florida.  His  powerful 
armament  sailed  from  Havanna,  and  consisted  of  nine 
ships,  nearly  a  thousand  men,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred horses,  and  live  stock  of  different  kinds ;  indicating  a 
purpose  to  establish  a  colony.  He  landed  this  formidable 
force,  and  was  attacked  immediately  on  landing ;  but  he 
was  one  of  those  early  adventurers  in  America,  who  rather 
coveted  glory,  than  gold.  He  marched  far  into  the  interior, 
penetrated  die  Indian  country,  as  far  as  that  of  the  Chicka- 
tiaws,  fought  many  battles  with  them,  rather  courting,  than 
avoiding  danger ;  and  he  was,  probably,  the  first  white 
man,  who  saw  the  Mississippi,  which  he  crossed  on  this 
expedition,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  Red  river.  He 
-bad  already  passed  a  winter  in  the  country,  in  continual 
yencontres  with  the  Indians.  On  Red  river  he  sickened, 
and  died.  He  had  rendered  himself  such  an  object  of 
terror  and  hatred  to  the  Indians,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
his  remains  from  violation,  or  prevent  the  knowledge  of 
his  death,  his  body  was  enclosed  in  the  hollow  section  of 
an  oak  tree,  and  sunk  in  Red  river.  His  followers,  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  hundred  men,  in  want  and  despair, 
felt  but  too  happy*  to  get  away  from  these  inhospitable 
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shores,  and  once  more  to  leave  Florida  without  a  white 
inhabitant  , 

The  great  and  illustrious  Protestant,  Admiral  Colligny, 
had  formed  the  project  of  establishing  a  colony  of  hugu- 
nots,  as  the  Protestants  were  called  in  France,  on  these 
remote  shores,  that  they  might  find  an  asylum  from  perse 
eutioh  in  the  wilderness.  Charles  of  France  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  his  hugunot  subjects,  and  furthered  the  pro- 
ject. An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  the  command 
given  to  Francois  Ribault  The  settlers  were  landed  not 
far  from  the  present  position  of  St  Augustine.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  bay  of  St  Joseph  he  built  a  fort,  which 
the  French  contend,  was  the  first  fortification  erected  in 
the  country.  It  was  called  fort  Charles,  in  honor  of  the 
king.  It  was  in  the  year  1564 ;  and  a  number  of  families 
were  established  here. 

This  colony  suffered  various  disasters  from  disaffection,, 
and  mutiny,  and  hunger,  and  desertion  by  the  parent  coun- 
try. After  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  Ribault  arrived 
with  seven  ships  and  large  reinforcements  from  France; 
but  it  was  only  to  draw  from  the  new  settlement  all  the 
men,  that  could  be  spared,  for  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  those  seas.  M.  de  Laudoniere  was  left  in  the  new 
fort  without  an  adequate  force,  to  defend  it  In  the  absence 
of  Ribault,  it  was  attacked  by  Don  Pedro  Menendez,  who 
commanded  a  Spanish  force  in  that  region,  charged  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  to  root  out  the  French  heretics  from  Flori- 
da, and  plant  good  Spanish  Catholics  in  their  place.  He 
attacked  the  fort,  and  carried  it  by  storm.  All,  that  es- 
caped the,  sword,  were  immediately  hung,  with  this  in- 
scription  labelled  on  their  backs — 'Not  as  Frenchmen, 
but  as  heretics,  enemies  of  God  and  the  Virgin.' 

A  private  Gascon  gentleman  in  France,  of  good  family 
and  fortune,  named  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  determined 
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to  avenge  the  massacre  of  his  countrymen  by  his  own  pri- 
vate means.  He  fitted  out  a  small  armament,  proceeded 
to  the  country,  enlisted  a  number  of  the  natives,  as  allies, 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  some  severe  fighting, 
carried  the  fort  All,  that  survived  the  capture,  were  hung 
on  the  same  trees,  where  the  French  had  so  miserably 
perished,  with  this  retaliating  label  on  their  backs — '  Not 
as  Spaniards,  or  soldiers,  but  as  traitors,  and  assassins.9 — 
But  the  vicinity  of  powerful  Spanish  colonies  in  the  islands, 
so  near  to  the  shores  of  Florida,  gave  them  such  advan- 
tages for  retaining  possession  of  that  country,  that  GorgeuS 
and  his  friends  soon  felt  themselves  compelled  to  abandon 
it;  and  it  was  left  to  (he  undisturbed  occupancy  of  the 
Spaniards  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Almost  fifty  years  elapsed,  before  we  hear  any  thing 
more  of  the  French  in  North  America.  In  1608,  a  fleet 
arrived  in  the  StLawrence,  commanded  by  Admiral  Cham- 
plaine,  and  founded  the  important  city  of  Quebec.  There 
is  one  surprising  coincidence  in  the  discovery  and  first 
settlements  of  the  three  great  colonizing  powers  in  this  di- 
vision of  North  America,  the  Spanish,  French  and  Eng- 
lish. The  Spaniards  fixed  their  first  colony  east  of  the 
Mississippi  on  the  barren  sands  of  Florida,  The  first 
French  establishment  in  the  north  was  in  the  icy  and  in- 
clement climate  of  Quebec.  Their  first  southern  colonial 
experiments  were  in  Florida,  and  on  Biloxi,  both  as  ster- 
ile regions  as  could  have  been  selected.  The  English  first 
•planted  a  colony  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  no  way  re- 
markable for  its  comparative  promise  of  fertility;  and  at 
Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  as  discouraging  a  point,  from 
its  appearance  at  the  time  of  landing  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  from  its  natural  sterility,  as  little  inviting,  as  could 
wqU  be  imagined.    Providence  seems  to  have  settled  the 
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arrangement,  that  the  most  dreary  and  sterile  regions 
Should  be  the  first  settled. 

Even  after  the  French  were  established  on  the  fertile  bor* 
ders  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  prodigious  power  of  vege- 
tation, constantly  in  operation  before  their  eyes,  must  have 
taught  them  the  prolific  character  of  the  soil,  they  long  drew 
from  France,  or  the  Spanish  colonies*  supplies  of  provisions, 
which  the  earth  under  their  feet  was  much  more  capable 
of  producing^  We  are  told*  that  die  first  Dutch  settlers  of 
Albany  and  Schenectady  brought  the  bricks  for  the  first 
houses  from  Holland,  which  might  have  been  made  of  a 
better  quality  from  the  earth,  which  was  thrown  up  in  the 
excavation  of  their  cellars.  Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice ; 
and  so  slow  are  the  advances  of  reason* 

The  Spanish  at  this  period  were  less  enlightened,  than 
the  French ;  but  in  their  projects  of  establishing  colonies* 
they  had  been  taught  by  experience,  and  their  reasonings, 
touching  the  proper  measures  and  arrangements  for  the 
permanence  and  prosperity  of  colonies,  were  based  not  on 
fancy  and  theory,  but  on  what  they  had  learned  by  observ- 
ing the  order  of  events  in  their  new  settlements.  Hence, 
when  they  founded  a  colony,  they  generally  laid  its  foun- 
dations on  such  sure  and  reasonable  calculations,  that  it 
remained.  The  perseverance  and  steady  enterprize  of 
the  English  effected  for  them  what  experience  taught  die 
Spaniards.  Most  of  their  first  founded  colonies  were  per- 
manent 

The  French  had  a  clear  advantage  over  both  the  other 
nations,  in  a  point  most  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  colonies 
founded  in  the  North  American  wilderness;  a  much 
greater  facility,  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the  habits  and 
inclinations  of  the  savages,  and  to  gain  their  alliance  and 
good  will.  There  is  scarce  an  instance  on  record,  where 
success  depended  on  superior  power  agd  adroitness  of 
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Winning  the  affections  of  the  savages,  that  the  French  did 
not  carry  it  And  yet  the  French  were  by  no  means  so 
successful,  as  either  of  the  other  powers,  in  establish- 
ing colonies.  It  is  still  more  surprising,  that  the  French 
colonies,  planted  on  the  Mississippi,  in  a  mild  climate, 
and  which  at  that  time  was  not  particularly  insalubri- 
ous, and  in  the  most,  fertile  soil,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
favorable  positions  in  the  world,  were  abandoned,  broken 
up,  and  renewed,  more  than  once,  before  they  became  per- 
manent ;  while  the  first  colony  founded  on  the  inclement 
shores  of  the  St  Lawrence  prospered,  became  flourishing, 
and  soon  extended  itself  to  the  lakes.  It  is  proverbial,  that 
the  human  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  are  best  developed 
by  difficulty  and  opposition. 

Canada  bad  become  populous,  strong  and  enterprizing* 
The  French  aptitude  to  be  well  with  the  savages  had  mani- 
fested itself!  The  immigrants  had  begun  to  take  them- 
selves wives  from  among  the  Indians,  and  to  display  that 
inclination  to  hunting,  and  trapping,  and  inhabiting  among 
them,  for  which  they  have  been  distinguished  in  these  re* 
gions  ever  since.  They  soon  discovered  the  astonishing 
natural  shrewdness  of  the  Indians,  as  manifested  particu- 
larly in  their  facility  in  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  vast  countries  and  rivers  around  and  beyond  them.  In 
their  hunting  advances  to  the  region  of  the  lakes,  the  French 
were  not  long,  in  getting  an  account  of  a  river  of  great 
size,  and  immense  length,  which  pursued  a  course  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  emptied  into  an  un- 
known sea. 

If  the  Spanish  had  seen  and  crossed  the  Mississippi,  it 
was  without  knowing  its  name,  or  having  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  country  watered  by  it  In  a  narrative,  written 
with  great  interest,  and  apparent  simplicity,  father  Henne- 
pin claims  for  La  Salle  thehoQpr  of  this  discovery;  ajid 
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tie  gives  details  of  the  outfit  of  the  discovering  party  from 
Quebec,  the  building  of  a  vessel,  called  the  *  Griffin-,'  the 
first,  it  should  seem,  that  ever  navigated  the  lakes,  and  die 
subsequent  wanderings,  misfortunes  and  assassination  of 
La  Salle,  in  his  impressive  journal. 

But  from  a  comparison  of  authorities  we  deem,  that 
peres  Marquette  and  Joliette,  two  French  missionaries 
from  Canada,  deserve  the  honor  of  being  considered  the 
first  discoverers  of  the  Mississippi.  They  commenced 
tfieir  journey  of  discovery  from  Quebec,  with  five  men  J 
traversed  the  rivers,  and  forests,  and  immense  inland  seas, 
'They  made  their  way  from  lake  Michigan,  it  is  supposed 
by  the  present  route,  to  the  Ouisconsin,  and  down  that 
driver  to  the  Mississippi.  „ 

The  day  of  its  discovery,  an  era,  which  should  be  so 
memorable  to  this  country^  was  June  15,  167&  We 
can  imagine  their  sensations,  when  they  first  saw  that 
broad  and  beautiful  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
We  can  fancy,  how  the  imaginations  of  Frenchmen  would 
tin  die  at  the  view  of  the  romantic  bluffs,  the  grand  forests, 
Ate  flowering  prairies,  the  tangle  of  grape  vines  on  the 
•trees,  the  beautiful  birds,  that  flitted  among  the  branches* 
the  swans  sailing  in  their  stateliness  on  the  stream,  and  as 
yet  unterrified  at  the  view  of  man,  the  fishes  darting  in  the 
pellucid  wave,  and  nature  in  the  array  of  Junie.  We  can 
fancy  them  looking  up  and  down  this  calm  and  majestic 
wave,  and  painting  every  thing  above  and  below  the  copd 
of  their  vision,  just  as  beautiful,  as  they  could  wish  it  Of 
course,  we  rather  attribute  the  wonderful  accounts  of  the 
height  of  the  Illinois  bluffs,  the  descent  of  the  falls  of  St 
Anthony,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  Missouri,  and 
#■  £  the  terrible  monsters  painted  on  the  Grand  Tower,  together 
with  their  exaggerations  of  the  fruits,  flowers,  birds,  beasts, 
mid  every  thing  they  saw*  which  we  meet  with  in  the  ac- 
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counts  of  the  first  French  voyagers  on  the  Mississippi, 
to  the  influence  of  an  imagination  naturally  and  highly 
kindled,  than  to  any  allowed  intention  to  deceive.  They 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas ; 
that  is;  nearly  a  thousand  miles.  From  their  journal,  ex- 
aggerated as  it  isr  we  elearly  tratfe  the  progress  of  their 
descent  by  the  present  order  of  things., 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  these  fathers,  on  their  return, 
would  not  undervalue  their  discovery,  or  underrate  the 
beauty  of  the  river  and  country,  which  they  had  explored. 
M.  de  La  Salle,  commandant  of  fort  Frontiniac  on  lake 
Ontario,  a  man  of  standing,  courage  and  talents,  and  be- 
sides a  needy  adventurer,  gave  up  his  imagination  and  his 
thoughts  to  this  discovery.  To  complete  it  promised  fame, 
money,  and  success  of  every  sort  Th.e  exhausted  state  of 
his  finance?  offered  formidable  obstacles,  to  an  enterprize, 
which  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  money.  At  the 
close  of  the  summer  of  1679,  he  had  by  the  greatest  exer- 
tions equipped  a  •  small  vessel,  called  the  Griffin,  at  the 
lower  end  of  lake  Erie.  His  company  consisted  of  father 
Louis  Hennepin,,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  thirty-four  men. 
In  their  progress  owr  the  lakes,  they  were  joined  by  many 
of  those  'coureurs  du  bois]  those  woods'  men,  of  which 
Canada  thus  early  had  begun  to  furnish  specimens..  On 
reaching  the  waters  of  Michigan,  their  vessel  was  des- 
patched back  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  peltries.  She  wa* 
arrested  on  her  return  by  the  savages..  Her  crew  was 
massacred,  and  she  was  burned.. 

By  this  disaster  the  crew  was  reduced  to  thirty-two  in 
number..  They  made  their  way  to  the  western  end  of 
lake  Michigan,  up  the  Chicago,  and  down  the  Des  Plaines 
and  the  Illinois  by  the  same  route,  which  is  now  travelled. 
They  wintered  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  near  Peoriq, 
teke,  ajid  built  a  fort,  at  once  for  winter  quarters,  and  se- 
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curity  against  the  savages.  They  called  the  fort  'Creve- 
cmurf  or  Heart-break,  either  irom  their  own  misfortunes, 
suffered  here,  or  from  the  circumstance,  that  k  was  the 
site  of  a  bloody  battle  between  the  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
Indians,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  defeated,  and  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  prisoners  carried  into 
slavery.  M.  de  La  Salle,  with  three  men,  returned  to 
Canada  to  procure  supplies  and  reinforcements. 

In  the  absence  of  JVL  de  La  Salle,  father  Hennepin  was 
instructed  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  its  sources ;  while 
the  former  was  to  return,  and  descend  the  river  to  its 
mouth,  that  between  them  the  discovery  might  be  complete. 
The  father  departed  from-Creve-cceur,  with  only  two  com- 
panions, to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  instructions,  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Mississippi,  which  he  reached  March 
8th,  1680,  he  found  it  easier  to  descend,  than  to  ascend, 
and  he  reached  the  mouth,  if  his  word  may  be  taken,  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  nor  is  it  incredible,  that  three 
riaen  could  work  a  canoe  with  the  rapid  current  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  Balize  in 
sixteen  days.  On  his  return,  he  asserts,  that  he  ascended 
the  river  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  He  revisited  Canada, 
and  embarked  immediately  for  France.  He  there  pub- 
lished his  travels  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  dedicating 
his  work  to  the  great  Colbert.  In  this  work  the  country 
is  called  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  reigning 
monarch  of  France. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  from  the  discrepan- 
cies and  exaggerations  in  this  book,  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  whole  asserted  fact  of  his  having  ever  descended  the 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  M.  de  La 
Salle,  delighted  with  the  country  on  the  Illinois,  made  use 
of  every  exertion,  which  his  exhausted  means  would  allow, 
to  furnish  another  expedition  for  the  Mississippi.    A  num- 
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ber  of  adventurers  were  found  willing  to  push  their  hopes 
and  fortunes  in  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries.  With 
them  he  arrived,  in  1683,  on  the  Mississippi.  He  founded 
the  villages  of  Cahotda  and  Kaskaskia,  and  some  other 
small  establishments  on  this  descent,  and  these  are  the 
oldest  places  in  the  western  world.  He  left  his  friendfJVL 
de  Tonti,  in  the  command  of  these  establishments.  He 
returned  to  Canada,  and  thence  made  all  haste  to  France, 
in  order  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  the  French  minis- 
try with  his  views. 

One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  convince  the  ministry  of  the 
existence  of  that  astonishing  inland  water  communication, 
which  nature  has  furnished  between  the  river  St  Lawrence 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  binds  these  distant  points 
together  by  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  nearly  four  thou* 
sand  miles  in  length.  He  first  compi^hended  the  plan, 
upon  which  the  French  government  afterwards  so  steadily 
acted,  of  drawing  a  strong  line  of  communication  from  one 
point  to  the  other,  and  thus  insulating  the  English  settle- 
ments within  this  impassable  barrier.  As  establishments 
were  thus  already  formed  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  it  was  * 
a  part  of  this  plan  to  commence  establishments  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river. 

He  obtained  from  the  king  an  order  to  fit  out  an  arma- 
ment for  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  him.  It  sailed  in  the  month  < 
^of  August,  1684.  He  steered  too  far  to  the  westward,  to  \ 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  land  in  a 
bay,  which  he  called  St  Louis,  and  which  is  now  called 
the  bay  of  St  Bernard.  It  is  something  more  than  one 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Balize,  in  latitude  29°  20'  N. 
He  lost  one  of  his  vessels  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  this 
bay.  He  finally  succeeded  in  landing  his  followers  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Guadeloupe,  a  stream  of  the  present 
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province  of  Texas.  The  adventurers  were  protected  in? 
some  measure  from  the  continual  assaults  of  the  savages 
by  a  fort,  which  he  erected  for  them.  But  in  addition  to 
their  exposure  to  the  Indians,  they  were  assailed  by  sick- 
ness, and  their  situation  was  inconceivably  lonely  and 
degolate. 

The  efforts,  which  this  brave  man, made,  to  rescue  this 
little  colony,  which  had  thus  followed  his  fortunes  over 
the  sea,  and  into  the  wilderness,  from  impending  destruc- 
tion, are  almost  incredible.     Once  he  started,  with  twenty 
men,  in  hopes  they  might  reach  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
settlement  under  M.  de  Tonti,  in  the  Illinois.    He  ad- 
vanced a  great  distance  among  the  Indiana    They  re- 
ceived his  men  kindly,  and  four  of  them  deserted,  and 
joined  the  savages.    He  was  compelled  by  sickness  and 
desertion  to  return  to  the  fort,  discouraged,  and  weakened. 
But  he  soon  regained  courage,  to  renew  the  attempt  to 
make  his  way  over  land  to  the  Illinois.    They  wandered 
through  the  unknown  prairies  and  forests,  and  crossed 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  for  two  months.    De  Salle  halted,  to 
allow  his  men  some  repose  from  their  incessant  toils.  They 
encamped  in  a  beautiful  place,  where  game  abounded, 
and  where  the  Indians  welcomed  their  arrival.    The  sol- 
diers had  heard  of  the  desertion  of  their  companions,  on 
the  former  trip.    They  contemplated,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  life  of  toil  before  them,  and  on  the  other,  the  fancied 
happiness  of  those,  who  had  already  deserted  to  dwell 
among  the  Indians.    The  indolence  and  licentiousness  of 
a  life,  so  passed  among  the  savages,  contrasted  in  their 
minds  with  the  incessant  toil  of  civilized  life.    They  were 
of  the  hungry  rabble  from  the  populace  of  a  French  city. 
They  determined  to  desert,  and  join  the  Indians.    To 
treachery  they  added  the  most  cruel  assassination.    They 
ambuscaded  a  party;  sent  out  by  La  Salle  to  hunt — among 
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tyhom  Was  his  nephew,  and  slew  them,  to  prevent  their 
opposing  any  obstacle  to  their  desertion.  La  Salle  ob- 
served the  mutinous  spirit  of  these  men,  and  became  un- 
easy about  the  fate  of  the  hunting  party,  which  had  de- 
layed its  return  beyond  the  appointed  time.  With  gloomy 
presentiments  he  departed,  to  search  for  his  lost  compan- 
ions. He  soon  found  their  dead  bodies.  The  mutineers 
fired  upon  him,  and  he  fell  But  history  has  not  clearly 
ascertained,  where  this  patriarch  of  Louisiana,  illustrious 
by  his  merits,  his  misfortunes,  his  adventures,  and  his  dis- 
coveries,  laid  his  bones.  Of  his  colony  planted  at  St.  Ber- 
nard, we  may  here  remark,  that  of  those  that  remained, 
part  fell  by  the  savages;  and  the  remainder  was  carried 
away,  in  1689,  by  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  from  Coa- 
huila,  in  New  Leon. 

•The  mutineers,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  quarrelled 
among  themselves.  In  the  quarrel,  the  two  murderers  of 
M.  La  Salle  experienced  the  re-action  of  justice,  and  were 
slain  in  their  turn.  Two  priests  of  the  party  became  peni- 
ient  at  having  winked  at  the  assassination,  and  have  fur- 
nished us  with  the  account,  which  we  have  given.  Seven 
only  remained.  With  the  two  priests  at  their  head,  and 
aided  by  various  savage  tribes  on  their  way,  they  finally 
reached  the  Arkansas,  where  they  found  a  French  colony, 
consisting  of  emigrants  from  Canada,  already  settled^— 
Charlevoix  throws  a  melancholy  interest  over  the  fate  of 
the  other  gfeat  discoverer  of  Louisiana,  father  Marquette.. 
Previous  to  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  he  had  been 
a  laborious  and  faithful  missionary  in  Canada.  After  that 
discovery,  he  was  still  prosecuting  his  travels  with  great 
ardor.  On  his  Way  from  Chicago  to  Michilimackinack,  he 
entered  a  river,  which  bore  his  name.  He  requested  his 
followers  to'  land,  intimating,  that  he  had  a  presentiment, 
that  he  should  end  his  days  there.    He  landed,  erected 
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an  altar,  said  mass,  and  retired  a  little  distance,  as  he  said, 
to  offer  thanks  to  God ;  and  requested,  that  he  might  be 
left  alone  for  lialf  an  hour.  When  they  returned,  he  had 
expired.  The  place  is  not  known,  where  Marquette  is 
interred. 

It  is  sufficiently  odious,  with  how  much  jealdusy  the 
Spaniards  regarded  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Louisi- 
ana A  number  of  Spanish  establishments  m  East  Flo- 
rida had  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  They  afterwards 
founded  Pensacola,  in  West  Florida,  It  was  evidently 
intended  simply  as  a  military  post,  and  its  erection  was  an 
obvious  indication,  that  they  intended  to  watch,  and  over- 
awe the  French  in  that  quarter. 

Every  circumstance,  tending  to  illustrate  the  actual  prog- 
ress of  founding  French  colonies  in  Louisiana,  must  have- 
a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  die  history  of  that  country. 
We  come  now  to  an  era,  in  which  that  founding  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly  commenced.  In  touching  on 
this  period,  something  more  of  detail  seems  to  be  re- 
quisite. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1698,  two  frigates  left  Roche- 
fort  for  Louisiana ;  the  BMine,  of  30  guns,  commanded 
by  M.  Ibberville,  and  manned  with  200  meft,  and  the  Ma* 
tin,  of  30  guns,  commanded  by  M.  le  Compte  de  Lugere. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  they  arrived  at  St  Domingo,  at 
the  French  post  commanded  by  M.  Ducasse.  There  they 
found  M.  le  Marquis  de  Chateau  Morant,  who  commanded 
a  vessel  of  50  guns.  He  was  shown  instructions,  by  which 
he  was  ordered  to  escort  the  two  frigates  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  By  order  of  the  king,  Ibberville  took 
with  him  Laurencillo,  a  man,  who  had  rendered  himself 
famous,  by  having  taken  Vera  Cruz,  by  surprise,  some 
years  before.  They  set  sail  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
1699,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  month  of  January,  they 
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reached  the  Isle  de  St  Rose.  On  the  36th,  they  recon- 
noitered  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  and  saw  there  two  Spanish 
ships.  On  sending  two  officers  to  them,  it  was  found,  that 
the  Spanish  had  established  themselves  there,  some  months 
before,  and  immediately  after  it  had  been  known  to  them, 
that  a  French  armament  was  fitting  out  for  this  coast 
The  Spanish  commandant  at  Pensacola  received  them 
well ;  but  would  notpermit  their  vessels  to  enter  the  harbor. 
The  fleet  continued  its  voyage;  and  on  the  31st  of  the 
month,  came  to  anchor  near  Dauphine  island.  This  place 
they  called  Isle  de  Massacre,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
they  found  it  strewed  with  the  bones  of  savages,  who  had 
been  slain  in  a  great  recent  battle  with  their  enemies.  They 
saw,  and  named  the  Isle  de  la  Chandelier,  on  this  coast  On 
the  11th  of  February,  Ibberville  despatched  a  felucca  with 
a  canoe  to  the  main  land,  which  was  about  four  leagues 
distant  They  found  a  bay,  in  which  were  seven  canoes 
filled  with  savages,  who  fled  with  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion at  their  approach. 

On  the  12th,  they  contrived  to  intercept  a  woman  of  the 
savages,  by  whom  they  were  enabled  to  open  an  inter- 
course with  her  nation,  which  was  the  Biloxis,  which  name 
they  gave  to  the  bay.  They  took  on  board  four  of  these 
savages,  M.  de  Bienville  remaining  on  shore,  as  a  hostage 
for  their  safety.  On  the  same  evening,  there  arrived  at 
the  bay  a  party  of  eighty  Pascagoulas,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Mobile  Indiana  All,  that  they  could  learn 
of  these  latter,  was  what  the  Indian  language  of  signs  al- 
ways enables  them  to  explain,  that  they  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  a  large  river,  farther  to  the  southwest  Ibberville  and 
Bienville  embarked  again  in  a  felucca,  with  thirty  men, 
accompanied  by  pere  Anastase,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  La  Salle  in  his  discoveries.  Their  object  w^s 
to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
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On  the  2d  day  of  March,  they  entered  the  mouth  of  & 
great  river,  in  which,  from  its  turbid  and  boiling  waters* 
the  father  thought  he  recognized  the  Mississippi,  They 
immediately  began  to  ascend  die  river,  and  at  the  end  of 
seven  days  had  mounted  forty  leagues.  Here  they  dis- 
covered three  periogues  of  savages,  who  fled  at  their  ap- 
proach. One  of  them  was  overtaken;  and  they  made  him 
some  trifling  presents,  which  gained  his  good  will,  and 
induced  him  to  bring  back  his  comrades.  They  were 
die  Pascagoulas,  and  very  readily  conducted  the  French 
to  their  villages.  On  the  13th,  they  met,  on  a  stream  of 
the  Mississippi,  some  periogues  of  Indians,  belonging  to 
tribes  settled  on  this  stream.  Their  numbers  amounted 
to  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.  On  die  14th,  they  ar- 
rived among  the  Pascagoulas,  whose  force  was  about  one 
hundred  warriors.  Among  them  were  found  stufls  of 
European  fabric,  given  them  by  La  Salle.  These  Indians 
received  them  kindly;  and  among  other  things  gave  them 
some  fowls,  which  they  said  had  been  reared  from  those, 
which  they  had  received  from  nations  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, near  the  sea  shore.  The  tradition  of  their  origin 
was,  that,  four  years  before,  a  ship  had  been  cast  ashore 
on  that  part  of  the  coast,  whose  crew  had  all  perished,  but 
three,  who  had  been  destroyed  by  the  savages.  A  few 
domestic  fowls  had  gained  the  shore  from  that  ship,  from 
which  these  among  the  savages  had  originated. 

Ibberville  was  still  uncertain,  whether  the  river,  which 
he  was  ascending,  was  actually  the  Mississippi,  or  not. 
He  had  not  yet  seen  the  tribe  of  the  Tangipoos,  erf  whom 
memorable  mention  had  been  made  by  La  Salle.  It  was 
soon  found,  that  this  tribe  had  been  destroyed  by  another, 
called  the  Mongoulachas.  Bienville  found  in  die  basket 
of  one  of  these  savages  a  paper,  upon  which  the  names  of 
many  individuals,  belonging  to  the  detachment  of  La 
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Salle,  were  written,  and  a  letter,  addressed  to  M.  de  Tonti, 
from  which  he  learned,  that  having  heard  from  Canada  of 
his  departure  from  France,  he  had  descended  to  die  sea 
with  twenty  Canadians  and  thirty  Shawnese  from  the  river 
Wabash,  This  discovery  dissipated  all  uncertainty,  re- 
specting  the  river,  they  were  on ;  and  they  ascertained, 
that  La  Salle  had  supposed  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  be 
nearly  in  latitude  30°.  Among  these  nations  they  found  a 
suit  of  Spanish  armor,  inscribed  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 

On  the  18th,  they  passed  the  Baton  Rouges,  where  was 
established  a  limit,  which  bounded  the  hunting  grounds  of 
die  Pascagoulas.  Further  up  they  came  to  a  point,  where 
the  river  made  a  bend, or  circuit  of  twelve  leagues.  Ibber- 
ville  cut  down  trees,  and  crossed  his  periogues  te  the  other 
point  The  river  has  since  cut  itself  a  passage  through 
this  point,  and  it  is  now  the  well  known '  Point  Coupee; 
On  the  20thr  they  arrived  at  a  village  of  the  Houmas,  who 
welcomed  them  with  dances ;  and  in  token  of  arfiity  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  Indian  ceremony,  since  so  well 
known,  of  smoking  (he  calumet  of  peace.  This  village 
was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  warriors ;  and 
here,  too,  were  found  domestic  fowls,  though  the  Indians 
had  not  yet  begun  to  use  them,  as  an  article  of  food. 

Here  Ibbervi lie,  learning  that  there  was  a  bayou,  which 
he  might  reach  by  a  small  portage  from  the  river,  and 
down  which  he  might  descend  through  lakes  and  streams 
to  the  searleft  the  river  with  two  canoes  and  a  guide,  send- 
ing Bienville  down  the  river  with  the  periogues,  to  meet 
him  again  at  Isle  de  Vasseau.  On  the  29th,  he  arrived  at 
Isle  de  Vasseau,  and  met  M.  D'Ibberville,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  same  place  before  him,  through  the  bayou  Ibberville 
or  Manshac,  and  the  two  lakes,  which  he  named  Maure- 
pas  and  Ponchartraip. 
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On  the  12th  of  April,  Ibberville  explored  a  bay,  situated 
nine  leagues  from  Isle  de  Vasseau,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St  Louis.  He  would  have  planted  his  colony 
here ;  but  there  was  not  water  enough  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  for  vessels  of  much  draft.  He  concluded  to  plant 
his  establishment  at  Biloxi, — a  healthy  spot,  but,  as  we 
have  remarked,  comparatively  sterile.  Here  he  built  a 
fort  of  four  bastions  of  logs,  upon  which  he  mounted  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and  this  is  the  era  of  the  commence- 
ment of  French  establishments  in  this  quarter.  With  this 
colony  he  left  provisions  for  four  months,  twenty-five  sol- 
diers, and  a  few  Canadians  and  Buccaneers,  leaving  the 
command  of  it  to  M.  de  Sarol  and  JVL  de  Bienville,  and 
set  sail  for  France.  On  the  22d  of  May,  Bienville  set  out 
on  an  exploring  trip,  in  the  course  of  which  he  learned, 
that  two  hundred  Ghickasaws,  with  two  white  men,  sup- 
posed to  be  English,  had  fallen  upon,  and  destroyed  a  vil- 
lage of  die  Collapissas,  in  their  neighborhood. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  he  set  out  with  two  canoes,  and 
passed  Pascagoula  river  and  Mobile  point,  and  approached 
so  near  Pensacola,  that  he  could  perceive,  it  was  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  1st.  of  July,  the  fort  was  gladdened  with  the 
arrival  of  two  canoes  of  birch  bark,  in  which  were  many 
Canadians,  under  the  command  of  two  priests  de  la  mis- 
sion. They  came  from  Canada  by  the  way  of  the  Illi- 
nois; and  having  learned  from  the  Houmas,  that  the 
French  were  established  near  the  sea,  they  concluded  'to 
descend  the  river,  and  seek  them.  On  the  1  lib,  the  two 
priests,  named  Montiguy  and  Davion,  departed  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  among  the  Conicas,  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Yazoo. 

About  this  time,  Bienville  discovered  in  the  Mississippi, 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  leagues  from  the  sea,  an 
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English  vessel,  commanded  by  captain  Ban,  and  which 
had  left  a  consort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Their  inten- 
tion was  to  explore  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  to  return  with  a  larger  armament  and  plant  a  colo- 
ny. On  board  this  vessel,  there  was  a  Protestant  French- 
men, who  gave  in  secret  a  pacquet  to  Bienville,  addressed 
to  the  king  of  France,  in  which  he  assured  his  majesty, 
that  if  he  would  accord  liberty  of  conscience  to  a  colony 
in  this  country,  more  than  four  hundred  families  would 
emigrate  from  Carolina.  This  pacquet  was  sent  to  M.  de 
Pontchartrain,  who  returned  for  answer,  that  his  majesty 
had  not  expelled  heretics  from  his  kingdom,  to  establish 
them  in  a  republic  in  the  new  world.  The  English  cap- 
tain was  in  doubt,  whether  he  was  in  the  Mississippi,  or 
not ;  and  Bienville,  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  ignorance, 
assured  him,  that  this  was  not  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the 
river,  which  he  sought,  was  much  farther  to  the  westward, 
and  that  the  river,  in  which  he  was  sailing,  was  within  the 
limits  of  a  country,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  in 
the  name  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  that  the  whole 
country  was  called  Canada.  By  this  policy,  Bienville  in- 
duced the  English  to  desist  from  taking  possession,  and  to 
turn  about ;  and  this  point  has  borne  the  name  of  the '  Eng- 
lish turn9  from  that  circumstance. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  M.  de  Ibberville  arrived  at 
Isle  de  Vasseau  with  two  ships,  the  Renomme  of  50  guns, 
and  the  Gironde  of  46.  There  came  with  them  sixty  Ca- 
nadians, intending  to  explore  the  country  more  fully.  By 
them,  also,  M.  de  Bienville  received  a  commission,  as  lieu- 
tenant commandant  of  the  colony.  There  arrived,  also,  in 
these  vessels  a  Mr.  de  Seuer,  with  thirty  miners.  He  had 
been  an  extensive  traveller  in  Canada,  and  was  sent  here 
on  the  part  of  M.  de  Shuillier,  to  form  an  establishment 
near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.    The  object  was  to 
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dig  from  a  mine  of 4  terre  vertef  which  M.  de  ShuilEer  had? 
discovered.  M.  de  Seuer,  by  order  of  M.  Frontignac, 
governor  general  of  Canada,  constructed  a  fort  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  Mississippi,  200  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois.  This  fort  was  intended  to  awe,  and  keep  in  order 
the  different  tribes  of  savages,  who  inhabit  the  western 
shores  of  lake  Superior,  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  his  return  to  Montreal,  he  took  with  him  a  chief  of  the 
Sauteurs,  and  one  of  the  Sioux,  or  Dacotas.  They  were 
the  first  of  their  respective  nations,  who  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Canada,  They  were  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  governor,  who  hoped  to  be  able  to  open  a  useful  com- 
merce with  them.  Two  days  after  their  arrival,  they 
presented  the  governor  as  many  arrows,  as  they  had  war- 
riors in  their  tribe.  It  is  astonishing,  how  soon  the  French 
had  an  influence  over  the  savages  in  all  the  valley  of  the- 
Mississippi. 

Ibberville,  having  been  informed  of  an  attempt  of  the 
English,  to  form  an  establishment  on  the  Mississippi,  de- 
termined to  anticipate  them  in  this  purpose.  He  took  with 
him  fifty  Canadians,  two  small  vessels  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, and  two  small  chaloupes,  and  embarked  on  the 
15th  of  January  for  the  Mississippi.  In  a  favorable  po- 
sition, and  on  a  point  of  the  bank  above  the  inundation,  he 
built  a  fort  eighteen  leagues  above  the  Balize. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Ibberville  and  Bienville  set  out  for 
the  Natchez,  and  another  nation  of  Indians,  situated  on  a 
lake  southwest  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  11th,  they 
reached  the  Natchez,  and  found  there  a  missionary,  who 
had  just  arrived  among  them  from  Canada,  The  great 
sun-chief  of  the  Natchez  came  in  great  state  to  the  French, 
borne  on  a  litter,  and  accompanied  by  600  mea  They 
observed  in  this  chief  a  higher  degree  of  native  politeness 
and  dignity,  than  they  had  yet  observed  among  any  of  the. 
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sav&ges.  His  authority  seemed  to  be  despotic.  It  was  the 
custom,  on  the  death  of  a  chief  of  his  standing,  for  his  wives 
and  domestics  to  devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to 
serve  him  in  the  other  world.  There  were  then  among  them 
Beventeen  of  this  high  rank,  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
the  sua  Their  traditions  stated,  that  there  had  formerly 
been  1900  such.  They  stated,  that  their  population  had  once 
exceeded  two  hundred  thousand.  They  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun  perpetual  fire ;  and  on  the  rude  altar  of 
this  temple  they  offered  the  first  fruits  of  their  harvests 
and  their  huntings.  They  believed,  that  after  death  brave 
warriors,  who  had  killed  many  men  and  bufialos,  would 
dwell  in  a  delightful  country  in  the  land  of  souls,  where 
bufialos  were  plenty,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  abun- 
dance. While  they,  who  had  never  killed  a  man,  would 
be  condemned  to  a  country  of  marshes  and  lakes,  where 
all  their  subsistence  would  be  upon  alligators  and  fish. — 
We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
Mississippi  at  this  period  was  through  a  country  full  of 
bufialos  and  other  game ;  and  this  accounts  for  die  easy 
manner,  in  which  the  French  voyageurs  supplied  them- 
selves with  provisions. 

It  happened,  that  while  the  French  were  among  the 
Natchez,  the  lightning  struck  their  temple,  and  destroyed 
it  In  order  to  appease  die  *  Great  Spirit,'  whose  anger, 
they  inferred,  was  thus  directed  against  them,  they  sacri- 
ficed four,  children  in  the  flames,  and  would  have  offered 
up  more  victims,  but  for  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
French. 

On  the  22d,  Bienville  commenced  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion westward,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  distance  between 
his  establishments  and  those  of  the  Spanish.  Ibberville 
started  on  the  same  day  for  the  sea.  When  he  had  arrived 
at  Isle  de  Vasseau,  he  learned,  that  the  Spanish  governor 
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of  Pensacola  had  been  there  with  a  24  gun  ship,  manned 
with  140  men,  and  some  chaloupes,  intending  to  drive  the 
French  from  the  coast  Finding  himself  unable  to  exe- 
cute his  design,  he  had  entered  a  formal  protest  in  writing 
against  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  He  alleged,  that  it  was  included  within  the  limits 
of  his  Catholic  majesty's  dominions  in  Mexico. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Bienville  returned  from  his 
western  expedition.  He  had  ascended  the  Ouachitta  to  a 
considerable  distance ;  had  crossed  from  that  river  to  Red 
river ;  and  had  returned  by  the  latter  river,  without  hav- 
ing seen  any  traces  of  the  Spanish  on  his  route.  He  had 
passed  through  a  fertile  country,  and  a  great  many  small 
tribes  of  Indians,  particularly  the  Natchitoches.  On  the 
28th  of  May,  Ibberville  set  sail  for  France,  having  previ- 
ously appointed  Bienville  commander  of  the  fort,  which  he 
{iad  constructed  on  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Ibberville  arrived  in  these 
waters  from  France,  with  an  armament,  consisting  of  the 
JEtenomme,  a  50  gun  ship,  and  the  Palmier  of  44;  and  a 
brigantine.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  event  to  the  colony  at 
Biloxi,  whose  numbers  were  diminished  to  150,  and  had 
been  reduced  to  such  straits,  as  to  have  lived  for  some  time 
entirely  on  maize.  By  these  vessels,  Bienville  had  orders 
to  evacuate  the  establishment  at  Biloxi,  and  create  one  in 
place  of  it  on  Mobile  river.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1702,  he  departed  for  Mobile,  leaving  only  20 
soldiers  at  Biloxi.  On  the  16th  of  the  month,  Bienville 
fixed  the  projected  establishment,  about  18  leagues  from 
the  sea,  on  Mobile  river,  where  he  formed  a  depot,  and 
erected  a  fort* 

About  this  time,  an  important  exploring  trip  was  under- 
taken from  Canada  to  a  point  of  the  Mississippi,  as  high 
as  the  Sk  Peter's*    The  object  was  to  discover  mines. — 
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Incredible  storiefe  were  in  circulation,  respecting  the  abun- 
dance of  copper  and  copper  ore  in  those  regions.  The 
*  terre  verte?  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  ore  of  that  metal 
The  imaginations  of  all  the  European  people  had  been 
inflamed  by  the  Spanish  success  in  obtaining  the  precious 
metals  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Most  of  the  expeditions,  that 
had  yet  been  undertaken  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  had  origi- 
nated, more  or  less,  in  the  hope  of  finding  minea  The  histo- 
ry of  these  times  relates  an  amusing  story  of  an  impostor,who 
took  advantage  of  die  eager  credulity  of  the  people,  on  the 
%score  of  mines,  and  pretended  to  have  discovered  one  of 
unexampled  richness  on  the  Missouri  The  French  had 
long  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  lead  mines  of  that 
region.  But  their  imaginations  had  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently corrected  by  experience,  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
slow  but  certain  gains  of  lead  mines.  The  expedition  in 
question  to  St  Jeter's  had  for  object,  to  dig  the  'terre 
zertef  and  make  further  discoveries  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  journal  of  this  establishment  we  have  a  tolerably 
accurate  account,  as  it  has  been  subsequently  corrected 
by  experience,  of  the  Sioux,  and  the  barbarous  names  of 
thetf  tribes  and  divisions;  and  we  have  very  striking 
evidences  of  the  politic  and  judicious  measures,  by  whfth 
the  French  acquired  such  a  surprising  ascendency  over 
savages  a  thousand  leagues  from  their  establishments. 

On  the  19th  of  March>  M.de  La  Salle  established  him- 
self at  the  fort  on  Mobile  river,  and  transported  thither  all 
die  provisions  and  munitions,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
on  Dauphine  island.  At  this  time,  Ibberville  was  enabled 
to  make  peace  between  the  Chactaws  and  Chickasaws* — 
On  the  24th  of  June,  a  Spanish  chaloupe  arrived  frond 
Fensacola  at  the  fort  on  the  Mobile,  having  on  board  the 
gon  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  bright  a  letter  from 
Don  Francisco  Martin,  governor  of  Pensacol&>  stating  th»& 
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his  garrison  was  in  a  state  of  famine,  and  requesting  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  On  the  1st  of  October,  arrived  at  the- 
fort  M.  Davion,  a  missionary,  with  two  Canadians  from 
the  Yazoo  river,  accompanied^  also  with  pere  Limoge, 
whose  colleague  missionary  had  been  recently  assassinated 
by  some  young  savages,  whom  he  had  taken  for  guides. 
On  the  11th  November,  Don  Martin  arrived  from  Pensa- 
cola  with  the  news,  that  France  and  Spain  were  at  war 
with  England.  He  requested  provisions  and  munitions ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  two  powers  in  the 
old  world,  they  were  granted  him. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  two  Spanish  officers  arrived 
from  St  Augustine,  in  East  Florida,  with  a  letter  from  the 
governor  of  that  colony,  stating  that  St  Augustine  was  be- 
sieged by  an  English  force,  with  a  fleet  of  17  vessels,  and 
aided  by  2,000  savages.  Bienville  sent  him  an  ample 
supply  of  munitions  of  war.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1703, 
they  learned  by  letter  from  Pensacola,  that  this  town,  which 
had  also  been  assailed  by  the  English,  still  held  out  against 
them.  It  was  afterwards  succored  by  a  fleet  from  Havan- 
na ;  and  the  English,  in  sailing  away  from  the  coast,  lost 
tyfp  of  their  largest  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  jeafousies 
ok  rival  colonies,  so  near  each  other,  and  with  conflicting 
claims,  it  appears,  that  the  French  and  Spanish  mutually 
aided  each  oiher  with  provisions,  munitions,  and  various 
helps,  for  a  considerable  period.  The  greatest  scourge  of 
the  Spaniards  about  this  period  was  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  aided,  and  sometimes  headed' by  the  English 
from  Carolina. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1704,  arived  from  France  the  Peli- 
can, a  50  gun  ship.  She  brought  out  two  companies  of 
soldiers,  four  priests,  and  twenty-four  poor  girls,  who  were 
all  immediately  iparried  to  Canadian  colonists.  The  co- 
lony suffered  severely,  the  next  month,  from  sickness  and 
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mortality.  On  the  27th  of  November,  news  arrived  from 
Pensacola,  that  the  fort  there  was  reduced  to  ruin,  and  their 
clothes,  stuffs  and  provisions  destroyed  by  fire;  and  with 
a  request,  that  the  French  would  aid  them  with  a  schooner, 
to  carry  tidings  of  their  disaster  to  Vera  Cruz.  On  the 
11th  of  December,  news  arrived,  that  the  English  were 
fitting  out  an  armament  at  Charlestown  against  die  French 
establishments  on  the  Mobile  and  vicinity.  On  the  28th 
of  January,  1705,  M.  de  Lambert  arrived  from  the  French 
post  on  the  Wabash,  which  he  had  abandoned,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dread  of  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  savages. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  they  were  informed,  that  the 
Chickasaws  ljad  enslaved  and  sold  a  number  of  families 
of  the  Chactaws,  who  had  visited  them  in  good  faith,  and 
in  time  of  peace,  to  the  English,  and  that  this  treachery 
had  brought  on  a  war  between  those  two  tribes.  There 
were  at  this  time  more  than  seventy  Chickasaws  of  both 
sexes  at  the  post  on  the  Mobile.  They  found  themselves  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  embarrassment,  inasmuch,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  traverse  the  country  of  the  Chactaws,  in 
returning  to  their  own  country.  In  their  distress,  they  be- 
sought Bienville  to  escort  them  with  a  detachmemt  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  he  consented.  With  a  captain  and  25  French 
soldiers  to  protect  them,  the  savages  set  out  on  their  return, 
and  reached  the  Chactaw  village,  about  the  last  of  the 
month.  The  Chactaw  chiefs  assured  them,  that  they  would 
not  oppose  their  return  to  their  homes ;  and  only  claimed 
the  privilege  of  reproaching  them  for  their  perfidy,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  French.  The  Chactaw  chief  then  placed 
himself  in  the  centre  of  a  large,  open  space,  and  invited 
the  Chickasaws  to  come  out,  and  seat  themselves  round 
him,  and  hearken  to  what  he  should  say  to  them.  They 
were  permitted  to  hold  their  knives  in  their  hands,  and 
their  guns  in  readiness.    Three  thousand  Chactaw  war- 
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>r&  then  surrounded  them,  in  an  immense  circle.    T|te 
lief  began  his  harangue,  reproaching  them  in  cutting 
rms  with  their  crimes  and  perfidy ;  informing  them,  that 
'the  French  still  took  any  interest  in  their  concerns,  they 
fould  cease  to  do  it,  when  they  should  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  falsehood  and  cruelty.    When  he  had 
poured  out  all  his  invectives,  he  gave  the  signal  for  their 
death.    He  lowered  his  calumet,  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  erect ;  and  they  were  all  instantaneously  despatched. 
Many  of  the  Chactaws  were  killed  by  the  shots-  of  their 
own  people,  from  their  having  formed  too  narrow  a  circle. 
Bienville  himself  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  chance  ball; 
and  was  escorted  back  to  the  Mobile  by  300  Chactaw 
warriors. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1706,  pere  Garcia,  a  Jesuit, 
arrived  from  the  Illinois  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  Illi- 
nois Indians  had  shown  so  much  hostility,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  establishment  On  the  91st,  a 
peace  was  brought  about  between  the  Chick^saws  and 
Chactaws  by  Bienville.  About  this  time,  died  Ibberville, 
who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  and  patron  to  this  colony. 
He  died  on  an  expedition  from  France  to  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1707,  intelligence  was  brought, 
that  the  French  missionary  among  the  Natchez  had  been 
slain,  together  with  three  other  Frenchmen,  by  the  Chetti- 
maches,  as  they  were  descending  to  the  sea.  Presents 
were  immediately  sent  to  all  the  surrounding  nations,  to 
induce  diem  to  declare  war  upon  that  tribe. 

M.  de  La  Salle  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710. 
About  this  time,  an  English  Buccaneer,  with  a  party,  made 
a  descent  upon  Isle  au  Dauphine,  and  pillaged  it,  to  the 
amount  of  50,000  dollars.    March,  1711,  was  remarkabl 
for  an  inundation  of  the  river  Mobile,  by  which  the  site  < 
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the  fort  was  overflowed.    The  establishment  was  moved, 
in  consequence,  eighteen  leagues  higher  up  the  river. 

In  May,  1713,  a  vessel  arrived  from  France,  bringing 
put  M.  de  La  Motte  Cadilla,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Louisiana,  and  with  him  the  other  officers  of 
his  government  At  this  time,  the  census  of  the  colony 
gives  about  400  souls,  among  whom  were  30  blacks, — and 
about  300  horned  cattle.  This  arrival  of  La  Motte  would 
have  had  a  most  salutary  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the 
rising  colony,  if  he  and  Bienville  had  acted  in  concert 
But  they  were  mutually  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each 
had  his  party.  A  spirit  of  jealousy  was  thus  originated, 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  establishment. 

About  this  time,  the  French  began  to  suffer  from  the 
encroachments  of  the*  English  from  Carolina,  who  had 
been  successful  in  insinuating  themselves  into  the  affections 
of  the  savages,  and  in  stirring  them  up  in  opposition  to. the 
French.  Mr.  Young,  an  English  officer  from  Carolina 
came  through  all  the  nations  to  the  Natchez  by  land,  con* 
tracting  alliances  with  the  Indians  on  his  route.  Learn- 
ing this,  the  commandant  at  the  Mobile  post  despatched  a 
military  guard  in  a  periogues  which  met  Young  at  Man- 
shac,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to  Mobile ;  from  which 
place  he  was  sent  to  Pensacola. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1715,  a  vessel  arrived  from 
France  with  provisions  for  the  colony,  and  two  companies 
of  infantry.  In  February,  1716,  Bienville,  according  to 
an  order,  received  from  the  king  of  France,  departed  up 
the  Mississippi,  to  establish  forts  at  Natchez,*  and  even  as 
high  as  the  Wabash,  At  Natchez  he  learned,  that  five 
French  had  been  slain,  and  that  six  more  were  still  priso- 
ners in  the  hands  of  that  nation.  He  dissembled  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  matter,  until  he  had  persuaded  the  sun  and 
war  chief  to  meet  in  conference,  in  which  they  gave  up 
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their  six  prisoners.  He  then  reproached  them  with  their 
murders,  and  refused  to  treat  with  them,  until  the  authors 
should  be  given  up  to  him.  They  replied,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  sun-chiefs  and  men  of  valor  thus  to  give  up 
their  people.  Upon  this  they  were  immediately  imprisoned, 
and  thrown  into  irons.  The  next  day,  the  prisoner  chiefs, 
to  the  number  of  seventeen,  requested  permission  to  send  a 
deputation  to  their  brother,  the  grand  chief,  desiring  him  to 
send  the  head  of  the  chief,  White-head,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal murderer.  To  this  Bienville  consented.  The  depu- 
tation returned,  not  with  the  head  of  the  chief,  but  with 
another  chief,  who  was  willing  to  devote  himself  to  deaths 
instead  of  that  chief  This  and  similar  offers  Bienville 
refused. 

By  one  of  these  embassies  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
Canadian  among  the  Natchez,  informing  him,  that  six  pe- 
riogues  of  his  comrades  were  on  their  way  down  the  river, 
and  that,  ignorant  of  this  rupture,  they  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages.  Bienville  immediately  despatched 
a  canoe  up  the  river,  which  passed  the  village  unperceived, 
and  advertised  the  Canadians  of  their  danger.  In  this 
interval  numbers  of  the  Natchez  came  and  offered  them- 
selves, to  die  with  the  chiefs,  that  they  might  attend  them 
in  the  other  world.  Bienville  finally  proposed  peace  to 
them  on  condition,  that  they  would  put  to  death  Big-beard, 
one  of  the  murderers,  and  build  a  fort  for  the  French, 
with  which  terms  they  complied. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  M,  de  St.  Dennis,  after  having 
traversed  tine  country  to  Mexico,  arranged  a  plan  in  con- 
cert with  the  viceroy  of  that  country  to  establish  missions 
among  the  savages  at  Nacogdoches,  Adayes  and  Ayache, 
among  the  several  nations  of  those  names.  In  th?  month 
of  January,  1717,  M.  de  La  Motte  sent  a  sergeant  and  six 
soldiers,  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Natchitoches, 
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in  Red  river,  upon  which,  it  was  supposed,  the  Spaniards 
had  a  design. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  M.  de  La  Motte  was  relieved  from 
his  command  by  M.  de  L'Epignai,  who  arrived  from 
France  with  three  ships,  and  three  companies  of  infantry, 
In  August,  a  census  gave  the  cot&ny  700  souls,  and  400 
horned  cattle.  Hitherto  agriculture,  the  most  essential  of 
all  the  interests  of  a  colony,  had  been  almost  totally  neg- 
lected, and  the  colony  had  felt  the  ruinous  effects  of  such 
neglect.  It  was  now  proposed  to  settle  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  raise  provisions  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony. — 
The  growing  of  articles  for  export,  such  as  silk,  indigo* 
rice,  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  was  also  proposed.  It 
was  thought,  too,  that  they  could  furnish  the  parent  coun- 
try with  pitch,  tar,  and  other  naval  supplies. 

During  this  year,  1717,  Bienville,  in  searching  for  a 
suitable  place  on  the  Mississippi,  to  be  the  central  spot  of 
the  new,  agricultural  colony,  selected  the  spot,  on  which 
New  Orleans  now  stands,  at  something  more  than  thirty 
leagues  from  the  sea*  He  left  fifty  men  there,  to  make  a 
clearing,  and  to  put  up  buildings.  In  August,  an  arma- 
ment arrived  from  France,  bringing,  besides  the  officers, 
nearly  800  settlers  and  soldiers,  intended  to  settle  various 
concessions,  or  land  grants.  In  October,  M.  de  Bois  Bril- 
Jant  started  to  establish  a  post  on  the  Illinois ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  M.  de  La  Harpe  went  tp  establish  one  on  Red 
river,  and  to  explore  the  country  west  and  north. 

In  January,  1719,  an  armament  arrived  from  France, 
and  brought  250  persons  to  swell  the  force  of  the  colony. 
At  the  same  time,  intelligence  was  brought,  that  war  ex* 
isted  between  France  and  Spain.  It  was  immediately 
decided  to  make  an  attack  upon  Pensacola.  Bienville 
concentered  the  force  of  the  colony  at  Mobile ;  and  having 
assembled  400  savages  and  a  considerable  body  of  Cana- 
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dians,  he  marched  by  land  for  Pensacola  At  the  same 
time  the  Marshal  Villars  and  two  other  vessels  were  des- 
patched for  the  same  place ;  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  it 
"was  invested  by  sea  and  land.  The  Spanish  governor 
seeing  himself  in  danger  of  an  immediate  assault,  surren- 
dered, on  condition,  that  the  garrison  should  be  transported 
to  Havanna* 

On  the  6th  of  June,  t*719,  two  ships,  £>uc  de  Maine  and 
Aurore,  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  commanded  by 
Laudoin  and  Herpin,  bringing  500  negro  slaves.  On  the 
5th  of  August,  a  small  Spanish  fleet  appeared  before  Pen- 
sacola. The  garrison  was  partly  Spanish,  and  inclined  to 
yield.  In  the  general  confusion  and  insubordination,  the 
French  commander  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  place ; 
obtaining,  hotvever^  the  most  honorable  terms.  Tftie  for- 
mer Spanish  commander  was  reinstated  governor.  The 
Spaniards,  flushed  with  this  success,  undertook  the  siege 
of  Dauphine  island;  and  after  various  efforts  and  assaults, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  About  thi&  time,  a  French 
squadron  arrived  off  Dauphine  island,  bringing  various 
officers  for  the  colony,  and  200  settlers. 

It  was  determined  to  retake  Pensacola,  before  an  ex* 
pected  squadron  could  arrive  from  Vera  Cruz.  Bienville 
mustered  500  savages  and  Canadians,  and  departed  by 
land  for  that  post  A  French  squadron  sailed  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  destination ;  and  Pensacola  was  again 
invested  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  taken  by  storm,  in  which 
the  French  met  with  a  small,  and  the  Spanish  a  considera- 
ble loss.  The  whole  Spanish  force  of  all  nations  wad 
1800.  On  the  28th,  a  Spanish  brigantine  from  Havanna 
entered  the  harbor,  unconscious  that  the  place  had  changed 
masters,  and  was  takea  Forty-seven  French  deserter* 
were  found  among  the  Spanish  garrison.    Twelve  of  them 
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were  hung  from  the  .yard-arm  of  a  ship,  and  thirty-five 
condemned  to  hard  labor,  ad  slaves. 

In  1719,  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, that  of  China,  and  that  of  die  West  Indies  had  been 
merged  in  one*  The  garrison,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  at  Dauphine  island,  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to 
Biloxi.  It  seems  as  if,  in  die  confusion,  which  reigned  in 
the  colony  at  this  time,  it  had  been  forgotten,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  French  government  to  advance  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  as  fast  as  possible,  and  thereby  ren- 
der the  colony  independent*  This  could  not  be  done, 
unless  the  colonies  were  stationary.  By  the  same  convey- 
ance the  colony  received  an  ordonnance^  or  decree,  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  merchandize,  and  settling  the  rate  of 
profit  At  die  different  ports,  where  the  vessels  Were  to 
be  unloaded,  die  articles  were  to  be  delivered  at  a  fixed 
profit  For  instance,  at  New  Orleans  they  were  to  be  de- 
livered at  five  per  cent  advance ;  at  Natchez  at  ten ;  at 
Yazoo  at  thirteen ;  at  Natchitoches  at  twenty ;  and  at  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  at  fifty  per  cent ;  and  so  of  the  rest 

Bernard  de  La  Harpe,  in  giving  his  narrative  of  his 
proceedings,  according  to  his  instructions,  on  Red  river, 
lays  down  its  mouth  as  being  in  latitude  31°  15' ;  and 
Natchitoches  in  32°  30'.  He  established  a  post,  eighty 
leagues  above  Natchitoches,  on  Red  river,  in  latitude 
33°  10' ;  and  attempted  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Span- 
iards. He  thoroughly  explored  the  country  between 
Red  river  and  Washita;  and  made  himself  particularly 
acquainted,  according  to  the  usual  French  policy,  with  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians.  His  narrative  shows  much  sim- 
plicity and  credulity ;  but  is  otherwise  amusing.  He  de- 
scribes, probably  from  the  ill-understood  accounts  of  the 
Indians,  an  animal,  which  he  calls  a  lion,  with  one  horn, 
and  other  incredible  circumstances,  which  no  after  iirfbr- 
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ination  has  confirmed  to  exist  Many  of  bis  barbarous 
names  of  savage  tribes  in  that  quarter*  are  the  names, 
which  they  bear  at  present;  and  the  general  impression 
of  the  Savages  at  this  day  confirms  the  statement  of  La 
Harpe,  that  the  Carancoahs  of  Texas  were  cannibala 

He  ascended  the  Arkansas,  according  to  his  narrative, 
to  the  mountains ;  and  found  a  number  of  savage  tribes* 
Associated,  and  living  in  erne  town,  which  contained,  as  he 
asserts,  4,000  souls.    Their  cabins  were  contiguous,  and 
running  in  a  parallel  line  for  nearly  a  league.    The  situa- 
tion was  delightful  beyond  descriptioa    They  were  allies 
of  the  Pawnees,  who  dwelt  forty  leagues  to  the  north  of 
them,  and  were  then  at  peace  with  the  Osages  and  most 
of  the  wandering  nations  about  the  sources  of  Arkansas 
and  Red  river.    Their  old  men  related,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  traded  for  the  precious  metals  with  the  Padoucas, 
whose  villages  were  situated  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  days* 
journey  from  them.    They  asserted,  that  they  knew  where 
these  metals  were  found,  but  fearing  their  enemies,  they 
seldom  crossed  the  mountains,  over  which  they  were 
discovered.     They  showed  him  rock-salt,  which  they 
said,  they  obtained  on  this  side  the  mountains.    They  re* 
presented  the  Arkansas,  as  navigable  for  a  great  distance 
above  them,  although  they  admitted  themselves  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  navigation,  as  not  even  to  have  periogues. — 
They  presented  the  calumet  of  peace  to  him  with  great 
ceremony.    There  were  present  on  the  occasion  more 
than  500  savages.    Some  venerable  old  men  performed 
the  ceremony.     Their  harangue  was  of  the  same  cast 
with  those,  which  the  Indians  give  at  present    It  touched 
upon  the  advantages,  which  they  hoped  from  an  alliance 
with  the  French,  the  benefits  of  their  merchandize,  their 
warlike  character,  and  generosity.   After  this,  all  the  chiefs 
and  principal  warriors  jecounted  the  great  deeds  and  ex- 
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ploits,  which  themselves  had  performed,  and  particularly 
dwelling  on  the  number  of  scalps,  that  they  had  takea  It 
was  a  gorgeous  ceremonial;  but,  as  such  things  are  apt  tp 
be,  before  the  termination  it  began  to  be  wearisome.  It 
lasted  nearly  three  days, — during  which  time,  the  savages 
continued  to  dance,  and  sing  without  intermission. 

When  he  retired  to  repose,  several  warriors  attended 
with  eagle  feathers  to  drive  away  the  flies  and  muaqui- 
tos,  and  to  fan  him  through  die  night  They  still  con* 
tinued  their  harangues* dances  and  songs  by  day;  cast- 
ing from  time  to  time  buffalo  robes  <U  his  feet  They 
made  him  presents  of  rock-salt,  corn  bread,  tobacco,  and 
a  rock  of  a  beautiful  blue  and  red  color,  to  which  they 
added  a  young  slave,  eight  years  eld.  They  regretted, 
that  they  had  not  received  his  visit  one  moon  earlier ;  de- 
claring, that  they  could  then  have  given  him  seventeen 
slaves,  instead  of  this  one ;  but  averred,  that  they  had  eaten 
them  all  at  a  public  festival  L 

They  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  village,  in  the 
month  of  October,  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  and  returning  from 
the  hunt  in  March.  At  that  time,  they  planted  beans,  corn 
and  pumpkins,  which  formed  their  chief  sustenance  during 
the  summer.  They  had  beautiful  horses,  which  they  rode 
with  bridles  and  saddles  of  feather,  after  the  Spanish  fash- 
ion. They,,  also,  wore  a  kind  of  armor  made  of  leather, 
which  was  proof  against  arrows.  Each  of  these  nations 
had  its  owa  peculiar  coat  of  arms,  answering  to  the  present 
Indian '  totem?  This  was  painted  on  a  piece  of  leather, 
and  suspended  above  their  doors.  Some  bore  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars;  and  some  different  kinds  of  birds  and 
beasts.  What  is  most  singular  is,  that  many  languages 
were  spoken  in  this  single  village. 

To  return  to  the  colony:  On  die  28th  of  February,  1720, 
a  French  squadfon  arrived  at  Daupbine  island.    It  came 
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to  assist  the  colony,  and  guard  its  commerce.  It  convoyed 
a  number  of  smaller  vessels,  and  brought  an  addition  of 
nearly  400  persons  to  it ;  among  whom  were  many  girls 
from  die  general  hospital  of  Paris.  On  the  29th,  letters 
were  received  from  De  Bois  Brillant,  informing,  that  he 
had  planted  his  establishment  eight  leagues  above  Kaskas- 
kia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
news  were  received  of  a  truce  between  France  and  Spain. 
About  this  time,  the  commandant  at  New  Orleans  was  re- 
moved from  office,  on  charge  of  misdemeanor;  and  a  new 
one  appointed.  The  French  made  an  attempt  to  incite 
the  savages  generally  to  make  war  on  die  Ghickasaws ; 
but  succeeded  only  with  the  Chactaws. 

French  vessels  were  now  in  the  habit  of  arriving  fre- 
quently, with  provisions,  munitions  and  settlers  for  the 
colony.  On  the  34th  of  August,  1720,  arrived  on  board 
the  St  Andre  260  mea  On  the  3d  of  September,  the 
Profond  with  240.  On  the  10th,  the  Marin  with  186.  On 
die  20th,  cm  board  the  Loire  156.  On  the  14th  December, 
on  board  the  Elephant  250.  > 

On  the  20th  December,  a  council,  civil  and  military, 
was  held,  in  which,  after  much  disputing  between  Bien- 
ville and  the  director  general,  it  was  determined  to  con- 
solidate the  strength  of  the  colony  at  New  Orleans,  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  vessel  Dromedary  was  despatched  there 
with  these  orders.  To  this  measure  the  director  general 
entered  a  solemn  protest  On  the  3d  of  January,  1721, 
the  Gironde  brought  300  persons  to  the  colony.  On  the 
5th,  die  Baleine  brought  eighty-one  girls,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sisters  Gertrude  and  Maine.  On  the  7th,  the 
Seine  brought  eighty  souls,  among  whom  were  twenty 
artificers.  The  establishment  at  Kaskaskia  received  the 
name  of  fort  Ghartres ;  that  at  Biloxi  fort  Louis ;  and  that 
at  Mobile  fort  Conde. 
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On  the  17th  February,  1721,  arrived  L'Africaine  with 
180  black  slaves,  out  of  380,  with  which  the  vessel  started. 
On  the  23d,  Le  Due  de  Maine  with  346,  the  remainder  of 
450.  On  the  16th  of  April,  M.  de  Lugere  sounded  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  found  it  to  be  500 
toises  in  width,  and  reaching  900  toises  from  the  entrance 
of  the  river.  About  this  time,  arrived  many  vessels  from 
Africa  with  slaves,  and  from  France  with  passengers.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  arrived  the  ship  Port  Paix  with  230  pas- 
sengers, almost  entirely  Germans.  About  this  time,  a 
new  establishment  was  attempted  at  St  Bernard,  by  M.  de 
La  Harpe.  Hostilities  were  almost  constantly  kept  up 
with  the  English  of  the  Carolinas,  by  the  aid  of  the 
savages. 

The  colony  was  divided  into  quarters,  as  follows :  New 
Orleans,  Biloxi,  Mobile,  Alabama,  Natchez,  Yazoo,  Natchi- 
toches, Arkansas,  and  Illinois.  The  inhabitants  were  in- 
formed by  the  council  general  of  Louisiana,  to  which  quar- 
ter they  respectively  belonged.  In  the  chief  place  of  each 
quarter,  there  was  a  commandant, — a  judge,  from  whose 
decisions  appeals  were  carried  to  the  superior  council  at 
Biloxi.  The  salary  of  the  commandant,  Bienville  was 
19^000  livres ;  Bois  Brillant,  first  lieutenant,  5,000 ;  second 
lieutenant  4,000 ;  major  general  2,000 ;  inspector  general 
3,000.  The  whole  expenditures  of  the  government  for  one 
year  was  1,227,104  livres. 

The  details,  which  we  have  here  given,  of  the  progress  of 
the  colony  of  Louisiana,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  are  chiefly 
from  the  unedited  manuscript  of  M.  Bernard  de  La  Harpe. 
The  whole  work  is  of  great  extent,  and  pursues  this  kind 
of  information  in  much  greater  detail.  He  was  himself  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  chief  actor  in  the  transactions, 
which  he  describes.  He  had,  also,  the  advantage  of  the 
inspection  of  the  journals  of  Ibberville  and  Bienville.— 
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iards  from  New  Mexico  into  his  own  government  among 
the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  feared,  and  reverenced,  al- 
most as  a  divinity.  This  was  the  first  appearanoe  of  the 
Spanish  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  the  present  province 
of  Texas,  except  in  the  case  already  narrated,  in  which 
they  took  away  the  remnant  of  the  French  colony  at  Ber- 
nard's bay.  St  Dennis  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  high- 
est honor.  He  availed  himself  of  his  unbounded,  influence 
among  the  savages,  to  introduce  favorably  among  them, 
the  Spanish  priests  and  soldiers  of  the  mission.  He  per- 
suaded them,  bitterly  against  their  own  will,  to  allow  these 
stern  and  haughty  strangers  a  place  in  their  country. 

Having  fulfilled  bis  part  of  the  contract  in  good  faith, 
he  hastened  back  to  Mexico,  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to 
carry  into  effect  their  part  of  the  contract  During  his 
absence  every  thing  had  been  changed.  The  viceroy  was 
on  his  death  bed.  St  Dennis  was  seized,  and  plunged  in 
a  prison,  on  the  double  charge  of  being  a  spy,  and  dealing 
in  contraband  trade.  This  insult  to  a  privileged  envoy, 
together  with  the  influence  of  the  high  family,  with  which 
he  was  connected  by  marriage,  produced  such  a  re-action 
among  die  populace  in  his  favor,  that  the  authorities  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  release  him  from  his  dungSon,  and 
only  confine  him  to  the  limits  of  the  city.  He  was  aided 
by  his  friends  with  the  means  of  escape.  He  fled  by  night ; 
dismounted  a  stranger,  whom  he  accidentally  met ;  seized 
his  horse,  and  traversed  the  prodigious  distance  between 
that  city  and  Louisiana,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 

But  the  Spanish,  meanwhile,  had  attained  their  object 
They  had  strongly  reinforced  their  missionary  garrison ; 
and  the  French,  who  were  settled  among  the  Assinais  In- 
dians, in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Nacogdoches,  saw  too 
clearly  their  fate,  now  that  the  Spaniards  were  stronger 
than  themselves.    They  left  the  Spaniards  to  nurture  their 
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new  converts  after  their  own  fashion,  and  fled  over  the 
Sabine.  This  was  the  mode,  by  which  the  Spanish  be- 
came possessed  of  the  country  on  this  side  the  Rio  del 
Norta 

We  have  seen  from  'the  notes  of  La  Harpe,  that  the 
French  had  already  established  themselves  at  Natchez* 
and  had  built  fort  Rosalie,  which  Chateaubriand  has  ren- 
dered so  interesting  a  place,  About  this  time,  La  Motte 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bienville,  as  chief  comman- 
dant He  was  a  man  of  talents,  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman ; 
and  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  struggle  with  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties,  to  which  the  advancing  colony  was  ex- 
posed. But  they  were  So  numerous  and  complicated,  that 
they  seemed  at  times  almost  insuperable.  They  had  to  con- 
tend with  disease,  savages,  hunger,  the  Spanish,  the  English, 
and  what  was  worse  than  all,  the  grossest,  mismanagement 
of  the  interests  of  the  colony  at  home.  Every  quarter,  ex- 
cept old  France,  was  closed  against  their  obtaining  provi- 
sions. The  colonists  generally  hated  agriculture;  and 
loved  nothing,  but  to  live  in  compact  villages  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  chase,  or  to  make  distant  excursions  among  the 
savages.  There  is  nothing  so  astonishing  in  the  annals  of 
that  period,  as  the  number  and  extent  of  the  distant  voy- 
ages of  discovery  to  the  remotest  points  of  this  immense 
valley,  which  had  been  made  by  the  French.  On  the 
whole,  the  colony  was  a  heavy  tax  to  the  parent  country. 
In  five  years,  preceding  1717,  the  balance  against  the 
country  had  been  125,000  livres.  The  government  had 
been  for  a  long  time  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Crozat,  a 
man  immensely  rich,  but  unable  with  all  his  wealth  long 
to  support  such  a  losing  concern.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  gladly  relinquished  his  patent,  selling  it,  in 
1717,  to  the  Mississippi  company.  This  company  is  well 
known  in  history  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  famous  but£ 
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We,  Which  the  celebrated  projector,  John  Law,  had  Jtot 
blown  up. 

The  mania  of  that  scheme  spread  like  an  epidemic,  and 
infected  all  France  in  its  progress.  The  bubble  soon 
burst,  and  that  country  rung  with  the  groans  of  beggary, 
ruin  and  despair.  But  this  monstrous  mischief  wrought 
great  benefits  to  Louisiana.  During  the  excitement  of 
this  scheme,  which  was  to  turn  every  thing  into  gold,  4044 
colonists  were  added  to  the  inhabitants  $  and  1446  African 
slaves  were  brought  into  the  country,  efficiently  to  com- 
mence agricultural  labors.  To  furnish  wives  for  (he  colo- 
nists, the  charity  and  correction  houses  were  emptied  of 
their  females,  and  poor  girls  were  taken  from  the  streets. 
Such  kinds  of  colonists  were  not  those,  most  calculated  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  new  colony  in  the  woods. 
An  added  number  of  mouths  were  to  be  filled  with  food; 
and  the  inhabitants,  in  the  supineriess  of  their  indolence, 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  it  from  beyond  the  seas. 

The  most  gloomy  year,  which  the  colony  had  seen,  was 
1721,  just  after  it  had  received  the  numerous  recruits 
from  the  influence  of  the  Mississippi  company.  Hunger, 
sickness,  disappointment,  despair  and  death  assailed  the 
crowded  populatioa  No  chance  for  supplies  from  the 
Spanish  colonies  remained]  for,  in  1719,  war  had  been 
proclaimed  between  France  and  Spain.  The  capture  of 
Pensacola  from  the  Spanish,  and  its  re-capture  by  them, 
has  been  related  from  the  annals  of  La  Harpe. 

The  only  wise  measure  of  French  policy  at  this  time 
was,  to  scatter  the  compact  population  into  distinct  and 
remote  settlements.  This  policy  they  adopted.  Some 
-^settlements  were  attempted,  as  we  have  seen,  far  up  the 
Mississippi.  Fort  Chartres  was  established  in  the  Illinois. 
La  Harpe  planted  a  colony  on  Red  river.  •  He  made,  too, 
an  unavailing  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  bay  of 
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St  Bernard.  The  steady  and*  unconquerable  hostility  of 
the  savages  in  that  quarter  prevented  the  success  of  this 
attempt  They  had  even  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  upper  country,  as  to  he  sensible  pf  the  importance  of 
securing  a  strong  position  on  the  Missouri 

This  progress  of  the  French  in  Louisiana  could  not  but 
alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards*  whose  settlements  in 
New  Mexico  had  now  advanced  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  French  on  Red  river.  They  had  been  so  successful 
in  the  missionary  stratagem,  by  which  they  had  expelled 
the  French  from  Texas,  that  they  were  now  determined 
by  similar  means  to  expel  them  from  Red  river  and  the 
Missouri. 

The  French,,  with  their  peculiar  felicity  in  ingratiating 
themselves  with  the  savages,  had.  already  secured  the 
friendship  of  many  nations  &r  up  the  Missouri,  particular- 
ly of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Missouries,.from  whom  that 
river  has  its  name  The  Misseuries  were  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Pawnees,  who  inhabited  still  higher  up  the 
river.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  was  to  add  their  force 
to  that  of  die  Pawnees*,  and  destroy  the  Missouries,  the 
allies  of  the  French,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  obtain- 
ing the  ascendency  of  the  Missouri^  A  Spanish  force  set 
forth  from  Santa  Fe,  a  Spanish  town  on  a  branch  of  the 
Rio.  del  Norte,  in  the  remote  northern  interior  of  New 
Mexico,  towards  the  Missouri.  They  mistook  their  way, 
and  instead  of  reaching  the  Pawnee  towns,  as  they  thought 
they  had,  they  fell  unconsciously  on  the  chief  town  of  the 
Missouries.  The  mistake  was  a  natural  one ;  for  the  two 
tribes  speak  the  same  language.  They  communicated 
their  purpose  without  reserve,  as  thinking  the  Pawnees 
were  their  audience,  and  requested  the  co-operation  of  the 
Missouries  to  their  own,  destruction.  The  crafty  savages 
instantly  penetrated  the  mistake  of  their  enemies.    They 
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preserved  their  customary  unchangeable  gravity  of  maimer 
and  countenance,  and  betrayed  not  the  slightest  surprise. 
They  only  requested  time  to  call  in  their  warriors,  to  con- 
sult them  on  the  scheme.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours, 
they  bad  assembled  2,000  warriors,  and  fell  upon  the  un- 
suspecting Spaniards,  not  only  reposing  in  security,  but 
meditating  the  destruction  of  these  very  Indians ;  and  they 
murdered  the  whole  company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
priests,  who  escaped  on  horseback,  and  alone  remained  to. 
report  the  destruction  of  the  rest 

But  although  the  project  of  the  Spaniards  was  thus 
marred  in  this  instance,  it  taught  the  French  what  enter- 
prize  and  boldness  of  conception  might  accomplish  an- 
other time,  and  warned  them  to  anticipate  their  plans. — 
M.  de  Bourgemont  was  despatched  with  a  considerable 
force,  and  made  the  first  establishment  on  the  Missouri, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river,  probably,  near  what 
is  now  called  Cote  scnw  Dessein,  where  he  built  a  fortifi- 
cation, called  fort  Orleans.  In  1734,  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  general  peace  among  the 
savages  of  the  Missouri.  Soon  after  this  peace,  fort  Or- 
leans was  attacked,  destroyed,  and  all  the  French  massa- 
cred. It  was  never  knowA,  by  whom  this  bloody  deed 
was  instigated,  or  accomplished. 

Of  the  only  annals,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the 
history  of  the  intrigues  with  the  savages  by  the  French, 
Spanish  and  English,  it  can  hardly  escape  the  reader  to 
reflect,  that  these  records  are  apt  to  be  colored  according 
to  the  interests,  prejudices  and  partialities  of  the  different 
nations,  by  whom  the  accounts  are  preserved.  Each  na- 
tion will  charge  the  instigation  of  crimes,  assassination  and 
guilt  upon  the  other.  The  Chickasaws,  a  powerful  nation 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Oarolinas,  and  between  them  and 
the  French  settlements  of  Natchez  and  the  Yazoo,  were 
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almost  invariably  allies  of  the  English.  The  Seminoles 
of  Florida  were  generally  in  the  interest^  of  the  Spanish 
at  St  Augustine.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  Canada  and  the 
Mississippi  valley  were  usually  in  the '  interests  of  the 
French. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  early  history 
of  Louisiana  is  the  massacre  of  the  French  among  the 
Natchez,  by  that  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  final  extirpation 
of  that  taibe  by  the  French.  The  history  of  this  interest- 
ing tribe  has  been  given  us  by  their  destroyers.  We  may 
therefore  presume,  that  at  least  all  the  amiable  traits,  that 
are  given  of  them,  are  true.  They  inhabited  those  delight- 
ful and  fertile  hills,  that  now  constitute  the  better  part  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi.  Their  traditions  lead  to  the  im- 
pression, that  they  had  emigrated  in  ancient  days  from 
countries  far  to  the  southwest,  probably  from  Mexico. — 
They  were  in  many  respects,  compared  with  the  tribes 
about  them,  a  polished  people.  A  few  barbarous  customs 
among  them  only  indicate,  that  a  cruel  and  bloody  super- 
stition can  stain  the  manners  of  a  people,  in  other  respects 
peaceable  and  humane.  They  had  laws,  subordinate 
ranks,  and  institutions  of  various  kinds.  They  were  con- 
siderably acquainted  with  the  use  of  their  own  medicinal 
herbs.  They  had  an  established  worship,  and  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  4  Great  Spirit,9  on  the  altar  of  which 
burned  a  perpetual  fire.  Their  chiefs,  like  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  derived  their  origin  from  the  sun ;  and  were  held  in 
such  idolatrous  veneration,  that  when  about  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  as  we  have  seen,  numbers  of  their  sub- 
jects were  still  read jt  to  offer  themselves,  as  voluntary  sub- 
stitutes for  them.  They  were  a  numerous  people,  com- 
manding respect,  and  giving  the  law  far  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi.  Amidst  the  ancient  forests  of  these  fertile 
hills,  they  had  wandered  for  the  most  part  in  peace,  con- 
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tent  with  the  simple  gifts  of  nature.    The  admission  of 
white  men  among  them  was  the  era  of  their  doom. 

The  French  Doth  courted,  and  dreaded  this  formidable 
people ;  and  of  all  their  allies  they  had  been  most  perse- 
veringly  faithful.  They  had  aided  them  in  all  their  pro- 
jects ;  and,  more  than  once,  by  the  supplies,,  which  they 
had  furnished  the  French,  had  saved  them  from  famine. 
The  outrage,  that  is  now  to  be  related,  is  the  more  memo- 
rable from  the  circumstance,  that  the  French  were  gene- 
rally noted  for  being  lenient,  faithful  and  just  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  savages.  No  doubt^  that  these  were  thfe 
true  secrets  of  their  general  ascendency  among  them. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel,  that  ensued  between  the 
French  and  Natchez,  was  of  the  most  trivial  character. 
.A  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  fort  Rosalie  alleged,  that  an 
old  Natchez  warrior  owed  him  corn,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate payment,    The  Indian  replied,  that  the  corn  was 
yet  green  in  the  fields ;  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was  suffi- 
ciently ripe,  he  should  be  paid    The  soldier  persisted  to 
demand  prompt  payment,  threatening  him  with  a  beating,, 
if  he  refused.    Even  the  threat  of  being  struck  is  ever  in- 
supportable to  an  Indian.    The  old  man  sprang  incensed 
from  the  fort,  and  challenged  die  soldier  to  single  combat 
The  soldier,  alarmed  by  the  rage  of  the  Indian,  cried,  mur- 
der!    The  warrior  on  this,  and,  seeing  a  crowd  collectings 
retired  slowly  towards  his  village.    One  of  the  guard  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  was  mortally  wounded.    No  enquiry 
was  made,  or  at  least  no  punishment  inflicted  on  him,  who 
had  committed  the  outrage.    All  the  revengeful  feelings,, 
natural  to  savages,  were  called  up  on^the  occasion.    The 
Natchez  flew  to  arms,  and  the  French  were  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  many  of  them  fell    The  Stung  Serpent,  an 
influential  chief,  interposed  his  authority,  and  the  slaughter 
ceased    A  new  treaty  of  peace  was  the  result  of  the  dis- 
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{ftssion*  that  ensued,  land  the  whole  affair  seemed  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  • 

Soon  after  this,  in  the  year  1723,  under  different  pre- 
texts, several  hundred  soldiers  were  secretly  introduced 
into  the  settlement*  and  the  defenceless  and  unsuspecting 
Natchez  were  slaughtered  in  their  huts.  The  head  of  the 
first  chief  was  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace*  and  the 
wretched  Natchez  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  demand. 
The  slaughter  had  continued  four  days,  before  peace  was 
granted  them,  This  was  a  deed*  of  course  never  to  be 
forgotten*  nor  forgiven  by  the  savages.  They  saw  at  once, 
that  there  now  remained.no  alternative  between  their  own 
destruction  or  that  of  their  enemies.  They  were  moody, 
pensive,  timid  and  slow ;  but  they  were  sure  in  devising 
the  means  of  vengeance. 

Things  remained  in  this  situation,  until  1729.  At  this 
time,  M*  de  Chopart,  who  had  been  thfc  chief  agent  in 
these  transactions*  and  who  was  excessively  obnoxious  to 
the  savages,  had  bc#&  dfrdered  to  New  Orleans,  to  meet  an 
investigation  of  his  conduct,  touching  this  affair.  The  joy 
of  the  savages  was  great ;  for  they  hoped*  at  least  to  be 
delivered  from  his  enmity  and  oppression.  To  their  des- 
pair they  learned,  that  he  was  justified,  and  reinstated  in 
his  authority,  He  seemed  on  his  return  more  vindictive 
towards  them,  than  ever.  To  manifest  his  ill  feelings,  he 
determined  to  build  a  town,  two  miles  below  the  present 
site  of  Natchez,  on  ground  occupied  by  a  large  and  ancient 
village  of  the  Indians,  Accordingly  he  sent  for  the  sun 
chief,  and  ordered  him  to  have  the  savage  huts  cleared 
away,  and  the  inhabitants  dispersed.  The  chief  replied, 
4  that  their  ancestors  had  dwelt  there  for  ages ;  and  that  it 
was  good*  that  their  descendants  should  dwell  there  after 
them.'  The  order  was  repeated,  with  a  threat  of  destruc- 
tion, if  not  obeyed. 
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The  Indians  dissembled ;  and  remarking) '  that  the  corn 
had  just  come  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  their  hens  were 
laying  their  eggs,  and  that  to  abandon  their  village  at  that 
time  would  bring  famine  both  dn  them  and  the  French,9 
requested  delay.  All,  that  they  could  obtain  of  the  haughty 
commandant  was,  to  delay  until  autumn,  cm  condition, 
that  each  hut  should  bring  a  basket  of  corn*  and  a  fowl,  as 
4  tribute  for  this  forbearance.  The  savages  met*  and  held 
councils  in  private;  and  the  unanimous  result  was,  to 
make  one  final  effort,  to  preserve  their  independence  and 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  inviolate,  The  Chickasaws, 
the  allies  of  the  English,  and  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
French,  were  invited  to  take  a  part  with  them  in  their 
meditated  vengeance  upon  the  French.  The  Chickasaws 
eagerly  consented ;  but  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  their 
women,  probably,  in  die  interest  of  the  French,  were  de- 
ceived as  to  the  day,  and  did  not  arrive,  until  after  the 
blow  was  struck.  The  massacre  of  the  French  was  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  on  the  time,  when  the  Natchez  should 
be  admitted  among  them,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  corn  and 
fowls.  M.  de  Chopart  was  warned  by  a  woman,  probably 
attached  to  some  Frenchman,  of  their  approaching  doom. 
But  the  evil  star  of  the  French  prevailed,  and  the  com- 
mandant, instead  of  arousing  to  caution,  punished  the  in- 
former. 

The  fetal  period  for  the  breaking  forth  of  the  smothered 
vengeance  of  the  savages  came.  The  last  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1729,  the  '  grand  sun9  with  his  Warriors  repaired  to 
the  fort,  with  the  promised  tribute  of  corn  and  fowls.  The 
soldiers  were  abroad  in  perfect  security.  The  savages 
seized  the  gate,  and  other  passages,  by  which  the  soldiers 
were  excluded  from  their  arms.  The  garrison  was  filled 
with  warriors.  The  houses  in  the  country  were  occupied, 
by  previous  concert,  at  the  same  time.    It  was  a  general 
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massacre  None  were  spared,  but  the  slaves,  and  some 
of  the  women  and  children*  Such  was  the  abhorrence 
and  contempt  of  M.  de  Chopart,  that  the  chiefs  would  not 
kill  him,  and  he  was  slain  by  one  of  the  meanest  of  the 
Indians.  Of  seven  hundred  people*  scarcely  enough  sur- 
vive to  carry  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  to  the  capital 
All  the  forts*  settlements  and  inhabitants  on  the  Yazoo 
and  Washita  shared  the  common  fate  of  massacre  and 
the  flames. 

Consternation  at  first  pervaded  the  capital    But  the 
French  soon  put  every  engine  in  operation,  to  retaliate. 
The  Chickasaws,  thinking  themselves  mocked  by  the  Nat- 
chez, in  being  deceived  as  to  die  time,  when  the  blow  was 
struck  on  the  French,  in  resentment  for  not  being  at  the 
massacre  of  the  French,  were  ready  to  join  the  French, 
to  extirpate  the  Natchez.    Fifteen  hundred  Chickasaws 
joined  themselves  to  a  detachment  of  French  troops,  aided 
by  cannon;    Hie  Natchez  had  fortified  themselves;  but 
<&ri  die  appearance  of  this  formidable  force,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  cannon,  they  humbled  themselves,  to  sue  for 
peaee.     They  offered  to  restore  the  French  prisoners  in 
their  possession;  and  forsake  their  country  for  ever.    M. 
<le  Lubois,  anxious  to  save  the  prisoners,  consented  to  put 
off  the  attack  until  the  next  day,  provided  that  the  prisoners 
were  given  up.    The  following  night,  they  deserted  the 
fort,  in  a  silence  so  profound,  as  not  to  disturb  their  ene- 
mies.   They  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  Red 
river  to  a  point,  not  far  from  where  Natchitoches  is  now 
situated.    The  French  pursued  them,  headed  by  M.  de 
Perrier,  wi A  cannoa    They  had  fortified  themselves;  and 
in  their  last  fastnesses  they  fought  with  the  desperation  of 
men,  wha  were  ready  to  dia    They  sallied  out,  and  at- 
tempted to  cut  their  way  through  the  besieging  force  in 
train,    ft  was  useless  to  contend  with  the  strength,  that 
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surrounded  them.  The  women  and  children  were  en- 
slaved at  home ;  and  the  males  were  sent,  as  slaves,  to  St 
Domingo.  Thus  utterly  perished  the  once  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Natchez. 

The  Spaniards  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  multi- 
tudes of  Indians  of  the  islands,  as  slaves.   The  practice  had 
been  far  from  being  common,  among  the  French,  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  of  Canada  and  Louisiana.    For  some  time, 
even  the  Spaniards  had  desisted  from  the  practice.    The 
benevolent  Las  Casas  had  labored  with  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch and  the  priests,  until  his  reasonings,  or  his  eloquence 
had  convinced  them,  contrary  to  their  pre-conceived  opin- 
'  ions,  that  the  Indians  had  souls.    Millions  of  these  perse- 
cuted beings  had  been  slain ;  and  other  millions  reduced 
to  bondage,  before  the  Spanish  government  acted  upon 
this  conviction.    The  planters  and  cultivators,  in  the  sultry 
climates  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  conceived  that  they  must 
have  slaves.    The  guardian  and  patron  of  the  Indians  had 
caused  the  practice  to  be  suspended,  in  relation  to  them. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  curse  fell  upon  another 
race,  equally  unoffending,  in  another  hemisphere ;  and  the 
blacks  were  torn  from  Africa,  to  sweat,  not  for  themselves, 
in  these  burning  climates.    Yet  horrible  as  this  traffic  is, 
it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  perverted  and 
misapplied  humaryty.      Las  Casas  preached   hupianity 
to  the  Indians;  and  the  fetters  were  knocked  off  from  one 
race  only  to  be  rivetted  upon  another.    This  detestable 
traffic  was  started,  indeed,  by  the  Spanish.    We  find  their 
evil  example  soon  followed  by  the  French.    Even  our 
own  ancestors,  pious  and  humane,  as  we  esteem  them, 
were  no  way  behind  their  Catholic  examples,  in  their 
readiness  to  introduce  black  slaves  into  our  hemisphere. 

The  Mississippi  bubble,  which  had  embraced  the  king, 
the  nobles,  the  priests  and  the  populace,  the  bankp  and  die 
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mint,  in  short  all  France,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with 
the  frenzy  of  avarice,  and  the  mad  credulity  of  specula- 
tion, when  it  burst,  spread  misery  and  bankruptcy  on  every 
side.  The  amount  of  stock  created,  and  on  which  there 
was  almost  an  entire  failure,  amounted  to  more  than 
310,000,000  of  dollars.  The  public  treasury,  indeed,  by 
a  management,  that  would  not,  perhaps,  bear  a  strict  ex- 
amination, gained  from  the  general  ruin.  To  Louisiana 
this  scheme,  on  the  whole,  was  highly  beneficial.  While 
its  credit  was  still  at  its  height,  and  the  fictitious  capital  in 
abundance,  this  country,  on  which  the  plan  was  based, 
increased  in  inhabitants,  means,  consequence  and  estima- 
tion ;  and  when  the  bubble  burst,  the  colony  was  already 
erected  on  such  stable  foundations  of  prosperity,  that  it 
went  on  to  increase,  by  the  developement  of  its  own  natu- 
ral resources. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  first  settlements  of  the 
French  were  on  the  Perdido,  at  Biloxi,  and  on  the  Mobile. 
After  the  founding  of  New  Orleans,  it  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, that  the  more  fertile  country,  connected  with  that 
town,  would  grow  more  rapidly,  than  the  country  first 
settled.  But  although  the  Mississippi  country  grew  at  the 
expense  of  the  Perdido,  garrisons  were  still  kept  up  on 
those  waters,  and  a  new  one  established  on  the  Tombigbee. 
It  was  designed  to  awe  the  Chickasaws,  and  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  their  allies,  the  English,  from  Carolina. 
The  French  spread  their  posts  on  all  sides.  An  extensive 
trade  with  the  Indians  began  to  acquire  system.  A  lucra- 
tive trade  was  opened  with  the  islands.  The  rich  pro- 
ducts of  Louisiana  began  to  find  their  way  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. A  war  with  the  Chittimaches,  and  a  conspiracy  of 
the  African  slaves,  were  both  quelled  by  the  promptitude 
and  energy  of  the  colony. 
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Meanwhile  the  Chickasaws,  whose  country  bounded  on 
the  English  settlements  in  Carolina,  and  who  had  been 
steadily  attached  to  their  interests,  had  been  long  obnox- 
ious to  the  French,  who  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment  A  dou- 
ble motive  stimulated  them  to  this  wish.  The  one  was,  to 
drive  the  English  from  among  them,  and  secure  their 
trade.  The  other,  to  abridge  the  Concurrent  influence  of 
the  English  and  the  Chickasaws  among  the  other  tribes 
in  their  vicinity.  A  pretext  offered,  and  the  French  seized 
it  with  avidity.  A  few  of  the  Natchez  Indians,  who  had 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  had  fled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Chickasaws,  and  were  incorporated  with  that  tribe. 
These  Indians,  in  1736,  were  demanded  by  Bienville,  and, 
as  he  foresaw,  the  demand  was  refused.  He  marched  up 
the  Mobile  against  them,  with  a  very  considerable  force. 
It  came  to  a  battle,  and  the  French  had  the  worst  of  the 
conflict,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  disgraceful  retreat 
At  the  same  time,  the  Chickasaws  had  been  assailed  on 
their  northern  borders  by  the  French  from  the  Illinois,  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Bienville.  These,  also,  were 
compelled  to  fly.  It  is  related  as  a  ludicrous  circumstance, 
that  the  Illinois  French,  when  they  marched  up  to  fight 
the  Chickasaws,  suspended  wool  sacks  in  front  of  their 
bodies,  as  a  shield  against  the  arrows  and  balls  of  the 
Chickasaws.  Thq  circumstance  excited  great  glee  among 
the  English  and  Indians,  who  fired  at  the  legs  of  these 
pastoral  people,  who  evinced  their  value  of  legs,  and  the 
usclessness  of  wool  sacks,  by  running  with  their  best 
speed. 

Bienville  undertook  another  campaign  against  them, 
with  a  still  greater  force.  It  was  as  unsuccessful,  as  the 
former.  It  is  said,  that  his  force  on  this  occasion  was  the 
largest,  and  best  appointed,  which  had  ever  been  seen  in 
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Louisiana.  So  completely  Was  it  reduced,  chiefly  by  fa- 
mine and  desertiofi,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  obtained  a  tolerable  one  only  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  enemy  of  his  weakness. 

From  this  peace  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  in  1754,  few  events  occured 
in  Louisiana,  that  properly  belong  to  these  annals.  The 
French  government  had  become  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
value  of  die  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  upper  Louisi- 
ana. There  were  few  disastrous  ruptures  with  the  In- 
dians. The  colonists  were  enabled  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments without  interruption.  The  French  fixed  their  vil- 
lages in  the  shade  of  deep  forests,  on  the  fertile  prairies, 
the  banks  of  streams,  or  at  spring  sources,  as  best  suited 
their  fancies.  The  wilderness  and  the  prairies  presented 
a  boundless  choice.  They  negotiated  marriages,  or  tern- 
porary  connexions  with  the  young  women  of  their  red 
brethren ;  and  the  mixed  races,  which  we  now  see  in  their 
settlements,  were  the  fruit  Their  ambition  was  gratified 
by  managing  their  influence,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  balance  of 
power  among  the  savage  tribes,  of  such  a  kind,  that  their 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale  was  sufficient  to  make  it  pre- 
ponderate. Unlike  the  English  cultivators,  who  generally 
preferred  range,  or  a  wide  space  in  the  wilderness,  die 
French  commonly  established  themselves  in  compact  set- 
tlements, with  such  narrow  and  huddled  streets,  that  they 
could  carry  on  their  nimble  conversations  across  them. — 
The  grand  business  of  the  young  men  was  to  navigate 
the  almost  interminable  rivers,  to  hunt  small  adventures, 
trade  and  consort  with  the  Indians  to  procure  furs.  They 
were  mostly  clad  in  skins.  Their  houses  were  furnished, 
their  couches  made,  and  their  tables  supplied  from  the 
spoils  of  the  chase.  Their  evenings,  on  their  return,  were 
spent  in  dancing,  in  intercourse  with  the  savages,  and 
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in  relating  long  stories  of  their  voyages,  adventures  and 
exploits.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  modes  of  existence 
in  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Vincennes,  St.  Genevieve,  the  post 
of  Arkansas,  Natchitoches  on  Red  river,  and  Natchez  on 
the  Mississippi.  At  the  capital  there  were  always  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  of  family  and  education.  There 
was  a  kind  of  court,  a  theatre,  and  the  semblance  of  amuse- 
ments of  a  higher  order.  The  people  contemplated  their 
rural  countrymen  in  the  woods  about  at  the  same  distance, 
and  with  the  same  estimation,  with  which  themselves  were 
contemplated  by  the  circles  of  Paris. 

Many  of  the  immigrants  had  been  gentlemen ;  and  most 
of  them  had  been  military  characters.  Some  of  them 
were  of  noble  origin.  The  first  settlers  were,  probably,  of 
better  family,  as  that  matter  was  then  rated,  than  those  of 
any  other  colony  in  North  America,  save  the  colonists  of 
Mexico.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  trait  in  the  French 
character, — certainly  it  was  an  amiable  one,  that  such  men 
could  so  readily  associate  with  savages ;  and  make  them- 
selves so  gay  and  happy  in  these  remote  and  unpeopled 
deserts,  where  they  only  heard  from  France  once  or  twice 
in  a  year.  They  had  their  packs  of  dogs,  their  guns,  their 
Indian  beauties,  and  the  range  of  an  unexplored  world,  to 
fill  their  desires  and  their  imaginations.  Their  descen- 
dants speak  of  these  ancient '  residenters,'  as  a  superior 
race  of  mortals,  and  of  these  times,  as  a  kind  of  golden 
ago. 

From  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  at  this  period,  the  ex- 
ports were  considerable,  and  consisted  of  cotton,  indigo, 
peltry,  furs,  hides,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  ship  timber,  and  other 
raw  materials.  The  Mississippi  coast  was  beginning  to 
be  that  beautiful  and  cultivated  country,  which  it  has  since 
become.  The  agriculture  and  exports  were  steadily  ad- 
vancing, until  the  country  was  ceded  to  Spain. 
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The  origin  of  the  war  between  France  and  England 
was  a  dispute  about  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
claims  in  this  country.    The  English  claimed  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  St  Lawrence.    The  French  claimed  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  or  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.    Mutual  collisions  of  boundaries,  jealousies,  en- 
croachments, intrigues  with  the  Indians,  and  attempts  to 
supplant  each  other  in  their  affections,  were  sufficient 
grounds  of  war.    The  French,  with  great  sagacity  of  fore- 
sight, had  at  once  explored,  and  opened  the  communica- 
tions between  Canada  and  Louisiana.    An  almost  unbro- 
ken water  communication,  of  an  extent  without  a  parallel 
on  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  existed  between  these  dis- 
tant regions.    This  communication  seemed  to  offer  the 
means  of  hedging  in  the  English  power,  and  of  prostrating 
their  growing  empire  in  the  new  world.     This  chain 
seemed  the  string  of  a  bow,  which  they  could  draw  upon 
their  enemy.    They  had  strengthened,  and  extended  this 
communication  by  a  chain  of  posts,  portages,  and  interme- 
diate roads,  and  by  alliances  with  the  savages.    These 
measures  might  have  a  natural  pretext  of  being  intended 
only  for  a  necessary  and  peaceful  intercourse  between  the 
distant  points  of  their  colonies.     They  were  silent  and 
unostentatious  measures,  and  not  intended  to  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  the  English.     Before  the  latter  power  was 
aware,  there  was  a  chain  of  communication  between  Que- 
bec and  New  Orleans,  affording  such  a  quick  and  easy 
transit  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  as  can  hardly  be 
conceived,  except  by  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  country. 

The  possession  of  no  point  in  the  West  was  so  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  plan  of  circumscribing  the  English  for 
$ver  within  the  limits  of  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  as  that,  where  the  Alleghany  and  the  Mononga- 
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hela  meet  to  form  the  Ohio.  This  river  had  been  thorough- 
ly explored  by  the  French*  and  ite  proximity  to  die  Eng- 
lish settlements  ascertained*  so  early  as  1749.  To  secure 
this  point*  their  chief  reliance  here*  as  elsewhere*  was  upon 
extending  their  influence  among  the  savages*  securing  their 
trade  and  alliance,  and  thus  supplying  the  means  of  Wealth 
and  power  to  themselves,  and  annoyance  to  their  enemies. 
The  English*  more  liberal*  abundant  and  constant  m  the 
supply  of  articles  for  the  Indian  trade*  had*  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, very  considerable  facilities  of  counteracting 
that  influence.  With  a  view  to  extend  an  influence  of  this 
sort,  the  English  formed  the  Ohio  Company*  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  influence  of  die  French  traders  m  that  quarter. 
To  cover  the  designs  of  this  company,  an  impolitic  grant 
of  lands  to  a  considerable  extent  was  made  to  it ;  and  both 
the  grant  and  the  charter  were  sanctioned  by  the  British 
government.  The  jealousy  of  the  Indians  was  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  of  losing  their  lands;  and  the  settling 
among  them  of  such  powerful  neighbors  was  a  circum- 
stance, that  the  French  would  not  fail  to  paint  in  its  most 
alarming  light.  Violent  charges  of  encroachment  were 
first  made ;  and  soon  after,  the  traders  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany were  seized,  and  their  property  confiscated.  The 
French  availed  themselves  of  this  event,  to  anticipate  the 
purposes  of  the  English  in  this  quarter,  and  to  establish 
new  forts  and  settlements  at  Niagara*  and  Riviere  au  Beenf, 
a  water  of  the  Alleghany ;  and  at  the  point,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  where  that  river  joins  the  Monongahela,  and 
forms  the  Ohio. 

These  measures  at  length  aroused  the  English  cabinet 
Orders  were  sent,  in  1754,  to  th,e  governors  of  the  different 
colonies,  to  furnish  their  respective  quotas  of  men,  to.  drive 
the  French  from  the  Ohio.  The  charge  was  entrusted  to 
our  Washington ;  and  here  he  commenced  his  career  of 
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honor.    With  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  was  detached  from 

Virginia,  with  400  men,  to  secure  and  fortify  a  position  on 
the  Ohio.  He  was  met,  and  attacked  by  a  superior  force 
of  French  and  savages ;  and  was  obliged  to  capitulate. — 
He  suffered  severely  from  th^Jpdians,  on  his  return  from 
this  expedition.  Both  nation*  complained.  Both  saw, 
that  war  was  inevitable ;  and  the  French  prepared  them- 
selves by  sending  out  forees  to  Canada,  and  putting  their 
forts  there,  and  in  Louisiana,  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
defence.    . 

In  1755,  general  Braddock  arrived  from  England  with 
a  considerable  body  of  troops.  They  were  aided  by  a  force 
of  provincials,  under  the  command  of  Washington.  The 
united  force  marched  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  by 
slow  and  laborious  marches*  to  attack  the  French  fort  at 
the  head  of  the  Ohio,  called  fort  Du  Quesne.  Braddock 
advanced  in  the  practice  of  all  the  tactics,  and  blinded,  by 
all  the  prejudices  of  a  general,  accustomed  to  the  systematic 
Warfare  of  the  level  and  cultivated  countries  of  continental 
Europe.  Thus  he  moved  his  square  battalions  over  the 
logs  and  the  ravines,  and  through  the  deep  forests  west  of 
the  mountains,  until  he  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
fort  The  French  and  Indians  had  spread  an  ambuscade, 
like  a  concealed  net,  which  was  covered  from  view  by  the 
trees.  The  British  general,  rejecting  the  advice  of  his 
provincial  allies,  and  of  Washington,  who  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  .the  wiles  and  perils  of  Indian  warfare, 
marched  in  proud  and  undoubting  reliance  upon  his  regu- 
lar tactics,  into  this  ambuscade.  The  first  conviction  of 
his  temerity  was  in  a  general  discharge  upon  his  advance, 
from  behind  trees,  and  other  coverts,  from  an  invisible 
enemy.  A  more  murderous  action  has  seldom  occurred, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged.  It  was  to  no 
purpose,  that  the  British  formed  themselves  into  hollow 
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squares,  and  drove  their  concealed  enemy  by  the  bayo- 
net a  little  before  them  into  the  forest  They  retreated, 
only  to  present  themselves  in  front  anew.  A  great  pro* 
portion  of  the  regulars  were  either  killed,  or  wounded. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  alraosflfcll  the  officers.  Among  them 
was  general  Braddock,  who  paid  for  his  temerity  by  re- 
ceiving a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  little  time, 
Washington  exhibited  presages  of  his  future  character,  as 
a  general.  He  was  calm,  fearless,  and  self-possessed. 
Two  horses  were  killed  under  him ;  and  four  balls  passed 
through  his  coat  '  I  expected,  said  doctor  Craik,  an  eye- 
witness, every  moment  to  see  him  fall.  His  duty  and  situa- 
tion exposed  him  to  every  danger.  The  superintending 
>  care  of  Providence  seemed  to  have  saved  him  from  the 
fate  of  all  around  him,  that  he  might  accomplish  the  great 
achievements,  which  were  before  him.9  It  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted,  that  the  bringing  off  any  part  of  the 
forces  from  this  murderous  battle  was  owing  to  the  skill 
and  management  of  Washington. 

The  disasters  and  defeats,  that  attended  the  British  ef- 
forts, stimulated  them  to  redouble  their  exertions.  Under 
a  popular  ministry,  the  war  was  conducted  with  different 
auspices.  On  the  plains  of  the  heights  of  Abraham,  the 
great  question  was  soon  decided,  which  should  be  the 
dominant  power  in  North  America,  France,  or  England. 
Both  the  brave  men,  who  led  the  troops  of  their  respective 
nations,  fell, — Wolfe  in  the  blaze  of  victory  and  glory,  and 
Montcalm,  equally  heroic  in  his  misfortune  and  his  fall, 
though  far  less  known  to  British  and  American  story. — 
Both  nations  have  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  these 
great  men  by  monuments  of  marble,  and  the  more  glorious 
and  durable  records  of  history.  Who  can  tell  the  color 
of  the  events,  that  were  suspended  on  the  issue  of  that 
memorable  combat?  Who  can  foretell  the  consequences, 
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that  would  have  resulted  from  a  different  issue  of  the 
battle? 

As  it  was,  this  battle  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Canada. 
But  though  the  French  lost  their  whole  ascendency  .in  the 
north,  they  neither  ceased  to  possess,  nor  exercise  their 
influence  over  the  savages  in  Louisiana  In  1760,  the 
Cherokees  were  instigated  to  fall  on  the  English  traders 
and  settlers  among  them,  whom  they  pillaged,  and  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy.  A  force  of  1200  provincials  from 
the  Carolinas  marched  into  the  Cherokee  country,  and  se- 
verely avenged  this  massacre.  They  defeated  the  savages, 
burned  their  habitations,  and  destroyed  their  provisions. 
As  soon  as  the  American  force  had  left  their  country,  the 
savages  assembled  in  their  turn,  and  laid  siege  to  fort  Lou- 
don, on  their  frontiers,  and  as  has  generally  happened  in 
such  capitulations  with  the  Indians,  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation were  violated,  and  most  of  the  brave  men,  com- 
prised in  it,  put  to  death.  Attack  and  reprisal,  on  the  face 
of  it,  are  the  ordinary  aspects  of  Indian  warfare.  But  his- 
tory can  seldom  go  into  the  details  of  this  dreadful  busi- 
ness. They  form  the  background  of  the  picture.  The 
sickening  terrors  of  apprehension,  fashioning  uncertain 
ills,  the  nightly  listening  of  women  and  children  to  the 
noises  of  the  forest,  the  horrible  reality  of  the  savage  war- 
whoop,  the  insatiate  fury  of  the  scalping  knife,  the  infant 
dashed  into  the  flames,  the  male  parent  roasted  at  a  slow 
fire,  the  mothers  carried  into  a  captivity  worse  than  death ; 
some,  or  all  of  these  horrors,  were  but  too  common  cir- 
cumstances of  these  wars,  that  have  perished  from  history: 
That  we  might  exercise  forbearance  and  justice  towards 
the  savages,  perhaps  it  were  better  forgotten,  that  all  the 
beginnings,  in  this  great  land,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
mountains,  were  under  all  these  apprehensions,  and  often 
under  these  endurances. 
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The  war  closed  in  Europe  and  America  between  the 
three  great  contending  powers ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  February 
the  10th,  1763.  France,  defeated  both  by  sea- and  land, 
had  never  been  so  completely  humiliated.  She  had  soli- 
cited peace,  and  it  was  dictated  to  her  on  the  terms  of 
Great  Britain.  She  ceded  Canada,  and  all  her  posses- 
sions east  of  the  Mississippi,— -that  is  to  say,  her  most  an- 
cient and  opulent  possessions  in  America,  to  that  power. 
It  appeared,  that  on  the  November  preceding,  she  had 
ceded  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  city 
and  territory  of  the  island  of  Orleans,  to  Spain.  Prior  to 
this,  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte*  north  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  the  Alleghanies*  and  south  of 
the  lakes,  together  with  the  country  at  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri  and  their  tributaries,  had  been  called 
by,  the  general  name  of  Louisiana,  That  part  of  the  coun- 
try, ceded  to  the  English,  lost  the  name.  That  part  of 
it,  ceded  to  Spain,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  still  re- 
tained the  name.  The  fate  of  the  Louisianiatis  was  made 
known  to  them,  April  21st,  1764,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
diem  by  the  French  commandant,  M.  de  Abaddie.  It  Was 
couched  in  affectionate  terms;  and  assured  them,  that 
the  functions  and  offices,  civil,  judicial  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  guaranteed  to  continue,  as  they  had  been. 

This  letter  produced  a  great  excitement,  and  the  people 
were  thrown  into  a  general  ferment  When  Don  UUoa 
arrived,  in  1766,  with  Spanish  troops,  to  take  possession 
of  the  country,  Aubry,  who  at  that  time  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  French  governor,  refused  to  acknowledge  him.— 
The  people,  attached  by  every  sentiment  to  their  own 
country,  complained,  that  they  were  transferred  without 
their  consent ;  and  in  these  moments  of  irritation,  Aubry 
gave  countenance  to  their  opposition.  UUoa  was  opposed 
by  the  people  in  arms;  and  was  obliged,  with  his  forces* 
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to  measure  back  his  steps  to  Havanna.  Things  remained 
in  this  situation,,  until  the  l?th  of  August,  1769;  when 
O'Reilly  arrived,  and  took  peaceable  possession  of  the 
government  for  the  Spaniards.*  He  selected  twelve  of  the 
most  distinguished  partizans,  who  had  opposed  the  Spapish 
occupation  of  the  government  Six  of  them  were  con- 
signed to  the  halter.  The  other  six,  whom  he  affected  to 
consider  less  guilty,  were  doomed  to  the  more  terrible 
punishment  of  die  dungeons  of  Cuba.  This  commence- 
ment of  his  government,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Turkish  despot, 
who  had  dispossessed  a  rival,  will  never  be  erased  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  French  of  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  horror  excited  by  this  deed,  the 
Spanish  authorities  were  quietly  established  to  the  re- 
motest points  of  the  colony.  As  governor  general,  O'Reilly 
had  supreme  authority,  civil  and  military.  As  intendant, 
he  granted  lands,  and  prescribed  the  forms  and  the  amount 
of  concessions  of  lands,  to  be  made  by  the  subordinate 
authoritiea  He  was,  also,  supreme  in  the  treasury  and 
Indian  department.  His  power,  in  short,  was  absolute  in 
all  respects. 

In  1764,  the  English  took  possession  of  Florida,  accord- 
ing to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  A  British 
regiment,  on  its  way  to  Natchez,  was  attacked  by  the  Tu- 
nica Indians,  near  where  fort  Adams  now  is,  and  was  en- 
tirely defeated.  Major  Loftus,  who  commanded  this  regi- 
ment, was  killed  in  this  affair,  and  gave  name  to  the  con- 
spicuous heights,  where  he  fell  The  bones  of  those,  who 
were  slain  in  this  action,  were  long  after  brought  to  light 
by  the  crumbling  and  washing  of  the  bluffs. 

The  Spanish,  as  we  hate  seen,  commenced  their  regime 
in  Louisiana  under  auspices  of  ill  omen.  Their  first  acts 
ef  wanton  cruelty  excited  sensations  of  terror  and  abhor- 
rence.   Bat  the  French,  seeing  no  prospect  of  escape  from 
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this  government,  and  finding  themselves  connected  with  a 
people,  whose  laws  were  nearly  the  same  as  their  own,  and 
united  by  the  strong  tie  of  a  similar  worship,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  mother  country,  settled  down  to  the  quiet- 
ness of  submission  to  their  lot  In  fact,  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor showed  himself  deficient  neither  in  energy,  activity, 
nor  capacity  in  the  organization  of  the  government,  and  in 
taking  measures  for  its  protection  and  advancement  The 
French  code  was  partly  abolished,  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial system  introduced  with  modifications.  The  subordi- 
nate offices  were  filled  with  Frenchmen.  This  generosity 
was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for  there  were  no 
Spanish,  capable  of  filling  these  offices,  in  the  country. 
But  it  had  the  desired  tendency  to  soothe  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  secure  their  fidelity. 

Eight  or  nine  tranquil  years  succeeded  in  the  annals  of 
Louisiana,  of  which  history  has  little  to  record.  The 
French  in  the  upper  country  were,  as  formerly,  paddling 
their  hunting  crafts  along  their  streams ;  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  engaged  in  their  voluble  conversations  and 
rural  pursuits  at  home.  Their  settlements  were  quietly 
and  slowly  expanding  in  the  wilderness.  The  English 
settlers  about  Natchez  had  begun  to  grow  cotton  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  the  cultivation  was  beginning  to  be 
a  source  of  ample  revenue.  Some  time  about  the  year 
1772,  sugar  cane  was  introduced  into  the  Delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  first,  as  an  agricultural  experiment ;  but  it 
was  soon  found  to  thrive.  An  additional  number  of  slaves 
was  introduced,  and  sugar  became  one  of  the  principal 
exports  of  Louisiana.  The  amount  of  peltries  exported 
was  a  very  considerable  item ;  and  the  Indian  trade  gene- 
rally was  prosperous. 

At  this  time,  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  forests  be- 
gan to  hear  of  the  American  revolution.    It  placed  the 
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people  of  Louisiana  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  England 
Was  their  natural  enemy,  and  they  must  rejoice  in  the. 
prospect  of  her  humiliation.  The  French  government 
held  out,  too,  as  lures  to  induce  them  to  make  common 
cause,  the  prospect  of  regaining  their  lost  possessions  in 
the  old  world,  and  the  Floridas  in  the  new.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  doctrines  of  freedom  and  independence 
broached  by  the  British  colonies,  were  words  of  ill  omen 
in  the  ears  of  Spanish  colonists,  placed  in  a  position  of 
peculiar  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  their  example.  The 
desire  of  conquest  prevailed  over  fears,  which  were  mere* 
ly  speculative.  They  commenced  the  war,  as  allies  of 
France.  The  British  colonies  of  Florida  were  thus  placed 
between  two  fires, — the  new  states  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  other.  These  colonies,  iso- 
lated, and  expensive  beyond  their  value,  involved  no  Bri- 
tish interest,  but  honor.  But  the  British  government  has 
not  been  used  to  relinquish  useless  colonies,  merely  from 
considerations  of  interest  ( Mobile,  Pensacola,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  and  some  posts  of  less  im- 
portance, were  fortified,  and  reinforced ;  but  not,  as  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  to  a  sufficient  extent  Past  events  had 
taught  die  British  to  entertain  a  contempt  for  Spanish 
prowess,  which  after  events  showed,  in  this  case,  to  be  ill* 
founded. 

Galvez,  the  Spanish  commandant  of  Louisiana,  was 
daring,  ambitious,  prompt,  and  the  issue  of  his  movements 
proved  him  to  be  intelligent  He  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Florida ;  and  he  took  his  measures  with  secresy  and 
address.  He  presented  himself  on  a  sudden  before  Baton 
Rouge,  with  2,300  men,  and  a  train  of  battering  cannon. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  500  British,  under  colonel  Dick- 
son. Such  a  movement,  by  an  enemy  so  despised,  must 
have  excited  the  utmost  surprise  in  the  English,    Galvez 
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proved,  that  he  was  in  earnest  His  cannon  played  opo& 
the  fortress.  The  British  troops  were  sickly.  After  a 
small  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  garrison  capitulated, 
including  Natchez  in  the  capitulation?  and  the  captured 
troops  were  allowed  to  pass  to  Pensaeola. 

Flushed  with  this  success,  Galvez  sailed,  in  1780,  with 
a  considerable  armament  against  Mobile.  His  fleet  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  gulf  One  of  his  armed  ves- 
sels stranded,  and  his  provisions  and  ammunition  were 
wet,  and  rendered  useless.  In  this  wretched  plight,  he 
did  not  despair  $  but  landed,  with  as  much  show  as  possi- 
ble, near  Mobile.  Had  the  English  attacked  him,  at  this 
juncture  of  weakness,  the  expedition  must  have  been  de- 
feated and  ruined.  Galvez  had  even  made  preparations 
to  abandon  his  artillery  and  munitions,  and  retreat  on  New 
Orleans.  Surprised  and  encouraged  by  the  want  of  fore- 
sight, or  the  timidity  of  the  English,  he  began  to  resume 
courage.  His  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  carefully 
dried;  and  he  boldly  marched  against  Mobile.  The 
place  was  defended  by  militia  and  regulars.  Six  batteries 
were  erected  by  the  Spanish,  which  played  upon  the  town 
end  fort  A  practicable  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  fort, 
and  the  garrison  capitulated.  The  English,  in  this  quar- 
ter seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  unwonted  indolence  and 
indecisioa  General  Campbell  was  at  Pensaeola,  distant 
short  of  sixty  miles,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  have  driven 
the  Spanish  into  the  sea.  When  at  length  he  was  aroused 
to  march  to  the  defence  of  Mobile,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  before  he  arrived. 

The  capture  of  Mobile,  it  should  seem,  almost  unex- 
pected to  themselves,  induced  great  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish,  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Florida  by  .the 
capture  of  Pensaeola,  the  only  place  of  any  importance 
now  remaining  to  •  the  British  in  West  Florida,    A  fbf* 
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tnidabte  fleet,  under  admiral  Solano,  sailed  from  Havanna, 
with  12,000  troops  on  board.    It  was  the  most  powerful 
armament,  that  had  yet  appeared  in  these  seas.    Sickness 
and  storms  caused  this  fleet  to  experience  a  catastrophe, 
almost  like  that  of  the  famous  Spanish  '  grand  armada.9 
Meanwhile,  Galvez  had  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
upon  Pensacola,  and  had  repaired  to  Havanna  for  forces 
and  supplies.    He  obtained  them  from  the  remains  of  the 
fleet  of  Solano;  and  in  February,  1781,  he  set  sail  with  a 
strong  military  and  naval  force.    The  ill-fated  fleet  was 
again  assailed  by  a  violent  storm.    Some  of  the  heavy 
ships  were  sunk)  and  lie  was  compelled  to  return  with  the 
fleet  to  Havanna.    The  fortunate  arrival  of  some  store 
ships  from  Spain  enabled  him  to  repair  his  losses.    On 
the  9th  of  March,  the  Spanish  fleet  entered  the  bay  of  Pen- 
sacola   The  ships  of  war  were  repulsed  in  their  first  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  harbor.      Notwithstanding  a  severe 
cannonade  by  the  English,  they  finally  succeeded.    Some 
Spanish  troops,  who  arrived  the  following  day,  were  se- 
verely handled,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  harbor.    The 
town  was  soon  invested  by  sea  and  land.    The  British 
were  exposed  to  a  most  destructive  cannonade,  which 
sometimes  drove  the  soldiers  from  their  guns.    They  con- 
ducted, however,  with  great  gallantry,  and  no  thoughts  of 
capitulation  were  entertained,  until  one  of  their  magazines 
was  blown  up,  by  the  explosion  of  a  Spanish  shell.    This 
so  destroyed  their  works,  that  a  free  passage  was  opened 
into  the  town.    The  Spanish  had  suffered  so  severely  by 
the  British  fire,  that  they  were  willing  to  offer  favorable 
terms  of  capitulation ;  which  were  accepted.    The  priso- 
ners retired  where  they  pleased,  only  engaging  not  to  serve 
again  during  the  war.    The  Spanish  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men  during  the  siege.    The  British  had  one 
vol.  f .  39 
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hundred  killed,  and  a  much  greater  number  wounded.-— 
The  capitulation  included  a  thousand  prisoners. 

While  the  siege  was  pending,  a  fleet  appeared  in  the 
offing.  Besiegers  and  besieged  supposed  it  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  So  entirely  was  Galvez  persuaded  of  it,  that  he 
meditated  to  abandon  all  that  he  had  gained,  and  to  re- 
treat to  Mobile.  He  soon  discovered  the  fleet  to  be  French. 
But  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Pensacola  had  flown  through 
the  country  to  Natchez ;  and  the  people  were  so  confident, 
that  the  Spanish  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  all, 
which  they  had  gained,  that  they  rose  on  the  Spanish 
garrison  in  Natchez.  Intelligence  of  the  fell  of  Pensacola 
soon  undeceived  them.  The  leading  men  in  the  insur- 
rection fled,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  their  scalps ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  were  brought  in. 

Upper  Louisiana  had,  for  the  most  part,  reposed  in  pro- 
found peace,  during  all  this  turmoil.  An  expedition  was 
started  from  Michiiimackinack,  in  1780,  against  that  coun- 
try. It  was  composed  of  hordes  of  savages,  amounting  to 
1 ,500,  and  one  or  two  companies  of  English.  It  was  chiefly 
destined  against  St  Louis ;  and  is  still  remembered  with 
shuddering  recollections  by  the  peaceful  French  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country,  under  the  name  of 4  Vannee  du  coup? 
Sixty  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  slain,  and  thirty  made 
prisoners,  when  the  gallant  American,  general  Clark,  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a 
considerable  force.  The  view  of  this  respectable  arma- 
ment of  Americans  struck  the  Indians  with  astonishment. 
They  had  no  idea  of  meeting,  or  fighting  any  people,  but 
French ;  and  they  charged  their  allies  with  deception,  in 
thus  leading  them  to  combat  with  a  people,  who  spoke  the 
same  language  with  the  English.  In  terrors,  lest  the  jea- 
lous savages  would  turn  upon  them,  the  English  secretly 
abandoned  them,  and  both  parties  made  the  best  of  their 
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way  to  their  homes.  Unfortunate  projects  are  apt  to  be 
disavowed.  The  British  government  disavowed  the  expe- 
dition, and  the  private  property  of  the  commander  was 
seized  to  defray  the  expenses  of  it 

This  general  war  terminated  in  1783.  The  issue  of  it 
to  Great  Britain  was  far  different  from  the  war,  so  glorious 
to  that  country,  which  preceded  it  While  the  country 
along  the  Atlantic  shore  was  acknowledged  free  and  inde- 
pendent, East  and  West  Florida  in  this  quarter  were  re- 
linquished to  Spain*.    The  British  only  retained  Canada* 

The  incident  of  the  appearance  of  general  Clark,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  pursuit  of  the  English 
and  savage  expedition  against  St  Louis,  recals  our  atten- 
tion to  events  of  interest,  that  occurred  during  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  in  the  country  on  the  Ohio.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,,  under  whose  jurisdiction  this  country 
was  considered  to  be,  voted,  in  1778,  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry,  for  the  defence  of  the 
wide  frontier  of  that  state.  They  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  George  Rogers  Clark,  a  kinsman  of  the  distinguished 
companion  of  Lewis  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  that  territory.  He  marched  with 
the  force  assigned  to  him,  through  the  wilderness  of  the 
Ohio,  to  Kaskaskia ;  and  surprised,  and  took  the  town. 
The  French  settlements,  in  what  had  hitherto  been  called 
the  Illinois,  placed  as  they  were  between  enemies  on 
every  side,  and  accustomed  to  long  habits  of  peace,  had 
preserved  a  kind  of  doubtful  neutrality;  yet,  as  they 
were  considered  British  possessions,  and  as  they  were 
resorts  for  hostile  savages,  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of 
wise  precaution,  to  subject  them  to  the  American  go- 
vernment 

At  Kaskaskia,  general  Clark  received  intelligence,  that 
governor  Hamilton,  from  Detroit,  had  arrived  at  Vincennes, 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements,  which  the  Freiich  had 
made  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  force  chiefly  composed 
of  Indians,  amounting  to  600  men,  and  destined  against 
the  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  west  of 
the  mountains.  Hamilton  was  unconscious,  that  general 
Clark  was  between  him  and  the  Mississippi..  He  reposed 
in  perfect  security  in  Vincennes ;  and  had  detached  his 
Indians  in  marauding  parties  among  the  American  settle- 
ments on  the  Ohio,  reserving  for  the  defence  of  the  town 
only  one  company,  and  a  few  cannon.  General  Clark 
determined  to  surprise  him,  although  it  was  mid-winter, 
and  the  weather  uncommonly  severe.  He  fitted  out  a 
barge  with  two  small  cannon  and  four  swivels.  The 
barge  was  obliged  to  make  her  way  through  floating  ice, 
under  circumstances,  that  would  have  deterred  any  other 
man  from  making  the  attempt  In  February,  he  set  out, 
amidst  the  storms  and  deep  snows,  with  130  men,  to  make 
his  way  by  land,  to  unite  with  the  force,  that  he  had  sent 
round  by  water.  The  hardships,  that  he  endured,  and  the 
difficulties  he  surmounted,  can  be  credible  only  to  those, 
who  know  the  habits  of  backwoods  men.  In  crossing  the  . 
drowned  lands  of  the  Wabash,  they  were  forced  to  wade  five 
miles  through  the  water  and  ice,  sometimes  as  high  as  their 
breasts.  They  appeared  at  length  before  Vincennes ;  and  as 
fortune  awarded  it,  almost  simultaneously  with  their  barge. 
Their  appearance  was  so  unexpected,  and  their  array  so 
formidable,  that  Hamilton,  in  surprise  and  consternation, 
at  beholding  such  an 'enemy  at  such  a  season,  surrendered 
the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  without  firing  a  gua  This 
commander  had  been  justly  detestable  for  the  atrocities, 
practised  by  the  Indians,  either  by  his  instigation,  or  per- 
mission. General  Clark  was  ordered  by  the  governor  of 
Virginia  to  detain  him,  and  his  subordinate  instruments 
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and  counsellors  in  these  nefarious  transactions,  close  pri- 
soners in  irons. . 

This  daring  and  successful  achievement  drew  after  it  a 
train  of  important  consequences.  It  broke  the  chain,  which 
the  British  were  attempting  to  form  behind  our  frontiers. 
It  awed  the  French  inhabitants,  and  gave  us  the  command 
of  the  country  quite  to  the  Mississippi.  It  unkennelled  the 
savages  from  their  lurking  places,  and  detached  them  from 
their  alliances ;  and  it  gave  us  a  fair  claim  in  the  defini- 
tive treaty  to  the  boundary,  which  we  obtained  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi 

At  this  period,  Kentucky  had  begun  to  be  settled. — 
There  was  a  general  impulse  in  the  Atlantic  country  to 
explore  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West  But  all  the  pre- 
sent countries  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  except  the 
ancient  French  establishments,  was  one  wide  and  unbro- 
ken wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  savages  and  wild  beasts. 
The  few  setders  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  suffered  every  thing,  but  death,  from 
attacks,  and  apprehensions  of  attacks  from  the  savages. 
They  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  British  troops  from 
Canada,  only  by  their  remoteness  and  estimated  insignifi- 
cance. The  inhabitants  of  these  regions  very  soon  occupy, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  principal  place  in  the  history  of  the 
West  Those  brief  notices,  which  the  conciseness  of  our 
plan  admits,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  American 
settlements  in  this  valley,  will  best  be  given  under  the  head 
of  the  states,  where  they  were  made.  To  bring  these 
concise  annals  down  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  hasten 
to  relate  the  more  prominent  historical  incidents  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  opened  a  wide  field  of  contro- 
versy between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  agitated  with  no  small  degree  of  asperity  for 
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twelve  years.  Great  Britain  ceded  the  Floridas  to  Spain, 
without  any  specific  boundaries ;  and  by  another  treaty  of 
the  same  date,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  country 
north  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  But  the 
northern  boundary  of  West  Florida,  at  the  peace  of  1783r 
was  the  Yazoo,  in  32°  28'  north.  This  boundary  had 
no  existence  under  the  French  government  What  wa&- 
afterwards  called  West  Florida  was  included  under  their 
regime  in  Louisiana.  Besides,  in  the  treaty  of  1763,  the 
Spaniards  possessed  West  Florida,  a  conquest  from  the 
English.  Hence  the  Spanish  claimed,  that  the  English 
had  made  an  antecedent  conveyance  to  them  of  all  the 
country  south  of  the  Yazoo. 

Another  point  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  West 
was  left  involved  in  dispute.  The  United  States  claimed 
a  common  right  with  the  Spanish  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  latter  power  contested  that  right  The 
United  States  averred,  that  Great  Britain  had  vested  in 
them  all  her  previous  rights  in  the  country  ceded  to  them. 
By  the  treaty  of  1763,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  British 
and  Spanish  were  to  possess  the  right  to  navigate  that 
river  equally,  and  in  commoa  Spain  rebutted  this  claim, 
by  asserting,  that  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from  the 
British  had  acquired  for  her  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  that 
river,  in  its  whole  distance  below  the  northern  limits  of 
West  Florida.  She  utterly  denied,  that  the  United  States 
possessed  the  least  shadow  of  claim  to  the  common  navi- 
gation of  that  river  from  the  point,  below  where  it  ran 
wholly  in  her  territories.  On  such  wretched  cavils  are 
generally  founded  the  quarrels  of  states. 

Many  other  reasons  may  easily  be  imagined,  why  Spain 
should  wish  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  those  waters. 
She  was  aware*  that  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  which  was 
peopling  with  great  rapidity,,  would  pour  down  an  amount, 
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anti  a  quality  of  produce,  to  exclude  her  otm  subjects  from 
the  market    It  would  furnish  an  opportunity,  to  imbue 
them  with  revolutionary  principles,  and  sow  among  them 
the  seeds  of  revolt.    She  dreaded  their  rapid  increase  in 
population,  power  and  resources.    The  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi were  broad  and  open  highways,  by  which  they  might 
assail  her.    The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  show 
the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  the  country.    It  would  not 
only  point  out  the  way  of  approach  to  it,  but  would  bring 
down  a  mass  of  the   hardy  and  adventurous  boatmen 
among  them,  to  furnish  the  materials  of  assault  and  con- 
quest   Besides,  in  the  general  anarchy,  which  she  pre- 
dicted would  prevail  in  the  newly  severed  British  pro- 
vinces, she  contemplated  the  annexation  of  some  or  all 
our  western  territories  to  her  dominions.    So  long  as  she 
held  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  she  had  it 
in  her  power,  at  any  time,  to  offer  an  immense  boon  to  that 
part  of  these  territories,  which  should  first  attach  them- 
selves to  her. 

Kentucky,  in  1785,  contained  12,000  souls.  The  num- 
ber was  increasing  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In  her  de- 
lightful soil  and  climate,  a  rapid  accumulation  of  produce, 
far  beyond  consumption,  was  the  natural  order  of  things. 
There  were  no  roads  to  the  Atlantic  market.  Even  had 
there  been,  they  could  raise  nothing  west  of  the  mountains, 
that  would  pay  the  expenses  of  transport  A  vast  wilder- 
ness, a  wide  range  of  mountains,  and  six  hundred  miles 
interposed  between  them  and  the  capital  of  their  state. — 
The  'occlusion'  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Spanish  barred 
their  descent  to  New  Orleans.  There  were  not  wanting 
enough  to  state  to  them,  in  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
irritated  and  impatient  temper  of  their  minds,  that  the 
United  States  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  order  of 
things,  at  least  for  a  term  of  years. 
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A  convention  had  already  assembled  at  Danville,  itf 
Kentucky,  to  deliberate  on  the  project  of  forming  a  new 
state  out  of  that  part  of  Virginia,  which  was  west  of  the 
mountains*    The  parent  state,  instead  of  wishing  to  retard, 
generously  manifested  a  wish  to  accelerate  the  event    A 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  convention  was  not  yet 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  measure.    A  second  convention 
was  formed,  in  1788.    It  agreed  to  petition  congress.   The 
petition  demanded  a  redress  of  their  grievances ;  particu- 
larly that,  which  shut  them  from  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.    The  warm  remonstrance  of  congress,  weak 
and  inefficient,  as  the  confederation  then  was,  produced 
from  Spain  a  temporary  relaxation  of  that  restriction.  But 
she  took  care,  that  it  should  be  understood,  that  it  was 
granted  partially,  for  an  uncertain  time,  and  as  an  indul- 
gence, and  not  as  a  right    The  western  people  justly  con* 
sidered  this  a  very  inadequate  concession ;  and  it  was  far 
from  removing  the  causes  of  discontent  and  complaint 
Among  a  hardy,  full  fed  race  of  hunters,  with  warm  blood 
in  their  veins,  abandoned  in  their  forests  by  the  mother 
^country,  and  left  to  think  and  act  for  themselves* — that  is 
to  say,  among  such  a  people  as  the  Kentuckians,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  there  would  not  be  fierce  disputes, 
and  very  different  remedial  projects  contemplated. 

Some  have  undertaken  to  enumerate  no  less  than  five 
distinct  parties  among  the  people  at  this  time.  The  first 
party  advocated  an  independent  government  in  the  West, 
and  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain. 

The  second  proposed  to  annex  Kentucky  to  Louisiana. 
This  scheme  had  of  course  all  the  aid  of  Spanish  influ- 
ence, intrigue  and  gold. 

The  third  proposed  to  make  war  with  Spain,  and  seize 
qn  New  Orleans* 
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A  fourth  party  wished  to  continue  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can confederacy,  and  advocated  such  a  semblance  of 
menace  and  invasion,  as  would  extort  from  the  fears  6f 
Spain,  permission  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 

The  fifth  wished  Louisiana  to  become  again  a  colony 
of  France,  and  that  Kentucky  should  make  a  part  of  that 
government. 

It  was  clear,  that  all  the  relaxation  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, exercised  from  time  to  time,  on  the  restrictions 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  was  extorted  simply 
from  her  fears,  or  her  sense  of  her  interest    She  equally 
feared,  and  disliked  the  western  people ;  and  could  not 
but  contemplate* their  rapid  march  to  consequence  with 
jealous  apprehension.    She  occasionally  varied  her  mode 
of  operations,  adopting  such  measures,  as  would  excite 
jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  people  themselves ;  care- 
ftilly  avoiding  bringing  things  to  a  crisis.    As  a  last  re- 
source, she  made  an  experiment  of  lenient  measures,  and 
the  effect  of  largesses  and  bribery  on  such  as  she  supposed 
leading  men.    The  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  New 
Orleans  was  extended  to  Kentucky.    Grants  of  this  privi- 
lege were  restricted  to  a  few  influential  individuals.    As" 
these  would  be  unable  to  bring  all  the  surplus  produce  to 
market  themselves,  they  were  allowed  to  grant  passports  to 
such  of  their  friends,  as  wished  to  descend  the  river.    The 
Spanish  had  handled  gold  abundantly,  and  had  discovered 
its  efficacy,  as  an  engine  of  government    They  distributed 
it  with  a  lavish  hand  in  this  emergency,  hoping  that  it 
would  have  the  same  influence,  in  chaining  and  subduing 
this  hardy  and  independent  race  of  men,  that  they  had 
seen  it  exercise  elsewhere. 

But  a  new  and  powerful  engine,  which  had  scarcely  as 
yet  made  an  element  in  Spanish  calculation,  began  to  de- 
velope  its  operations.    The  federal  government,  adminis- 
vol.  i.  49 
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tered  by  Washington,  and  exercising  the  charmed  influ- 
*  ence  of  his  great  name,  began  to  unite  American  strength 
and  opinioa  It  began  to  be  seen  and  felt,  at  home  and 
abroad,  what  we  were  about  to  become,  as  a  people.  The 
government,  conscious  of  its  powers  and  rights,  adopted 
another  tone*  which  was  heard  It  peremptorily  claimed 
an  adjustment  of  our  territorial  limits,  and  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  After  long  discussion  and  dispute, 
these  points  were  both  accorded. 

The  French  and  English  had  both  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  these  regions,  as  their  own ;  and  they 
were  not  inattentive  spectators  of  this  order  of  -things.-* 
Both  had  an  eye  upon  Louisiana  and  the,  Florida*  Both 
wished  to  detach  the  western  people  from  the  American 
union.  Spain  not  only  had  her  own  interests  in  the  tur- 
moil, but  earnest-wishes  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  both 
these  powers.  She  carefully  watched  both;  and  held  in- 
trigue in  one  hand  and  gold  in  the  other,  waiting  the  occa- 
sions for  their  use. 

English  emissaries  opened  before  the  avarice  of  the 
Kentuckians  the  rich  possessions  and  products  of  die 
Spanish,  as  a  prey  ready  to  fell  into  their  hands.    New 
Orleans,  in  their  possession,  was  to  be  freely  opened  to 
the  people  of  the  West.    They  were  to  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  this  trade ;  and  a  golden  reflux  of  wealth  was 
to  roll  back  to  the  head  sources  of  the  western  rivers.   To 
neutralize  this  influence  among  the  western  people,  there 
was  a  natural  and  strong  antipathy  to  the  British,  growing 
out  of  the  remembrance  of  the  recent  cruelties  of  the  war* 
There  was  the  unbroken  tie  and  kindness  of  kindred  be- 
tween them  and  their  fathers  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. Other  feelings,  compounded  of  pride  and  patriotism, 
no  doubt,  had  a  powerful  influence,  in  holding  them  back 
from  such  an  alliance. 
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The  French,  oto  the  contrary,  had  a  deep  hold  upon 
their  feelings.  A  busy  and  intriguing  French  agent  in  die 
United  States  called  on  them,  to  remember  the  blood  and 
treasure,  which,  he  averred,  the  French  had  lavished  for 
us  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  appealed  to  their 
generous  sympathies  in  favor  of  a  people,  who  were  stated, 
like  us,  to  have  thrown  off  their  chains,  and  to  be  engaged 
with  tyrants  in  a  common  struggle  for  their  own  freedom, 
and*  that  of  the  world.  Genet,  the  French  ambassador, 
took  advantage  of  the  strong  current  of  French  partiality 
in  the  West,  to  start  in  that  country  the  plan  of  an  attack 
upon  Louisiana,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  an  armament 
of  American  citizens,  descending  the  Mississippi.  The 
wisdom,  forbearance  and  firmness  of  our  government  car- 
ried us  safely  through  these  different  trials,  and  procured, 
the  recal  of  that  minister  by  his  government 

Spain,  meanwhile,  viewed  the  movements  of  both  the 
French  and  English  with  equal  jealousy  and  apprehension. 
She  complained  to  our  government,  that  an  expedition  was 
forming  in  Canada,  to  be  earned  into  effect  against  Louisi- 
ana through  our  country.  She  demanded  of  our  government 
a  vindication  of  our  sovereignty,  and  a  refusal  of  permis- 
sion for  the  passage  of  foreign  troops  through  our  territo- 
ries. Whether  the  apprehensions  of  Spain  were  founded, 
or  not,  our  government  strengthened  the  frontier  posts,  and 
gave  strict  orders,  to  prevent  the  transit  of  British  troops 
through  our  territories.  The  Spanish,  too,  fortified  the 
approaches  to  Louisiana,  at  once  to  be  guarded  against 
the  English,  to  prevent  the  occupation  by  the  United  States 
of  the  territory,  which  we  claimed  in  Florida,  and  to  inter- 
dict to  us  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

At  length,  in  1795,  was  concluded  the  Spanish  treaty,  so 
long  and  ardently  desired  by  the  people  of  the  West  It 
had  the  effect  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  both' 
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of  France  and  England;  and  opened  to  the  people  of  the 
West  full  scope  for  the  developement  of  all  their  resources. 
Measures  were  promptly  taken  by  our  government  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect  Andrew  Ellicott,  esq.  armed,  Feb- 
ruary, 1797,  with  a  small  guard  of  soldiers,  at  Natchez, 
as  a  commissioner  on  die  part  of  the  United  States,  to  fix 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  us  and  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritories. 

It  is  questionable,  if  Spain  were  ever  in  earnest  to  carry 
into  effect  a  treaty,  which  would  remove  all  grounds  of 
dispute,  and  take  from  her  all  chance  to  tamper  with  the 
western  people.  Their  clamors  had  extorted  the  treaty 
from  her  terrors.  But  she  was  fruitful  in  expedients  to 
delay  the  fulfilment  of  its  stipulations.  Month  after  month 
Wore  away  in  idle  pretexts  for  delay.  The  first  object  was 
to  prevent  our  commissioner  from  descending  with  his 
troops.  Mr.  Ellicott  was  requested  to  leave  his  guard 
above  Natchez.  This  was  refused  A  second  detachment 
descended,  under  lieutenant  Pope,  and  was  detained  by 
Don  Manuel  Gayoso,  the  Spanish  commissioner.  He  com- 
plained, that  the  treaty  had  not  guaranteed  public  and  pri- 
vate property.  He  alleged,  that  the  English  still  contem- 
plated the  invasion  of  Louisiana  through  our  territories, 
and  that  the  posts  at  Walnut  Hills  and  Natchez  were  ne- 
cessary to  cover  New  Orleans.  Redoubled  efforts  at  in- 
trigue and  bribery  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  made, 
as  an  expiring  effort  upon  tire  patriotism  of  the  people. 

A  long  series  of  bickerings,  criminations  and  recri- 
minations ensued  between  the  two  commissioners.  The 
people  were  with  Ellicott,  and  they  took  the  business  into 
their  own  hands.  Wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  ter- 
giversations and  quibbles  of  the  Spanish  government,  Elli- 
cott was  not  displeased  with  this  agency  of  the  people, 
assumed  by  and  for  themselves.    Proclamations  and  re- 
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scripts  in  abundance  passed  between  the  parties.  Mean* 
while,  Baron  Carondelet  was  transferred  from  the  govern- 
ment  of  Louisiana  to  that  of  Quito,  in  South  America. 
Gayoso  succeeded  him,  as  governor,  and  Grandpre  was 
appointed  governor  of  Natchez.  Owing  to  the  strong  op- 
position of  the  people,  he  never  made  his  appearance  there 
The  Spanish  authority  was  exercised  by  Mr.  Minor,  a 
wealthy  planter,  originally  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  December,  1797,  captain  Guion  arrived  at  Natchez* 
with  a  considerable  detachment  of  United  States9  troops; 
and  took  command  of  die  whole  forca  He  had  instruc- 
tions for  his  course  from  the  government,  in  view  of  the 
disputes  between  Ellieott  and  Gayoso ;  and  he  seems  to 
^ave  considered  them  both  to  have  been  reprehensible  in 
managing  this  discussion.  He  spoke  in  strong  terms 
against  the  measures,  that  bid  been  adopted  by  the  people 
The  decisiveness  of  his  tone  and  the  impartiality  of  his 
conduct  put  an  end  to  the  disputes.  The  Spanish  authori- 
ties wetfe  restored;  and  they  prepared  to  evacuate  the 
contested  jtosta  They  were  evacuated  in  the  summer  of 
1796.  The  demarcation  line  was  completed  in  1799. — 
Messrs.  Dunbar  and  Minor  were  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Spain. 

Our  triumph  in  this  dispute  did  not  diminish  the  dislike 
of  Spain  to  us.  As  early  as  1787,  the  Spanish  intendant  of 
Louisiana  prepared  an  elaborate  memoir  to  his  court,  on 
the  ambitious  and  restless  character  of  the  American  people, 
alleging  that  nothing  would  satisfy  us,  but  an  extension  of 
our  limits  to  the  Pacific;  and  that  our  revolutionary  spirit 
would  be  communicated  by  example  to  Mexico.  Bribery, 
pensions,  and  exclusive  privileges  to  the  western  people 
were  recommended,  as  measures,  that  would  be  favorable 
to  Louisiana,  or  procure  the  dismemberment  of  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  Union  from  the  eastern.    Such  counsels 
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easily  explain  the  subsequent  Spanish  conduct,  and  account 
fo  her  delays  in  carrying  die  treaty  into  effect  They  suH 
hoped,  and  waited  to  see  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 
They  complained  of  our  treaty  with  England,  as  unfavora- 
ble to  their  interests;  and  they  sent  secret  missions  to  the 
West  to  foster  discontents. 

War  was  now  raging  in  Europe;  The  privateers  and 
armed  ships  of  Spain  plundered  our  commerce.  She  re- 
newed the  '  occlusion9  of  New  Orleans.  These  acts  were 
the  more  outrageous,  as  she  had  just  concluded  a  treaty 
with  us,  which  stipulated  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  admission  and  deposit  of  our  produce  afr 
New  Orleans.  This  proof  of  the  want  of  all  faith  on  the 
part  of  Spain  was  the  more  irritating,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
upper  country,  and  from  the  possession  of  the  right  to  navi- 
gate the  Mississippi  just  long  enough  to  prove  to  the  peo- 
ple, how  vital  it  was  to  their  interests,  and  in  consequence 
to  render  the  deprivation  of  it  so  much  the  more  bitter. 

To  remedy  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  yield  to  the  ar- 
dent wishes  of  the  West,  our  government  concerted  a  plan 
ef  redress,  not  less  bold  in  conception,  than  difficult  in  the 
execution.  Twelve  regiments  were  added  to  our  army  in 
1799.  The  spoliations  of  France  upon  our  commerce, 
and  her  menacing  attitude  in  other  respects,  furnished  suf- 
ficient pretexts  for  this  measure.  Three  of  the  old  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  descend  to  a  station  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  It  is  understood,  that  the  intention  was,  that 
these  troops  should  descend  the  Mississippi,  be  joined  by 
the  new  levies  from  the  Atlantic,  and  seize  New  Orleans* 
before  it  could  be  reinforced  by  Spanish  troops.  But  a 
change  in  the  presidency  took  place.  Mr.  Adams  was 
superseded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  twelve  regiments,. 
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raised  under  the  former  presidency,  were  immediately 
disbanded. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration 
was  a  remonstrance  to  Spain,  against  the  violation  of  her 
treaty,  and  a  demand  of  redress.  While  Spain  restored 
us  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  we  were  informed, 
that  she  had  by  a  treaty,  in  1801,  receded  Louisiana  to  the 
French  republic. 

The  French  army,  that  had  been  raised  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Louisiana  was  blockaded  in  a  Dutch  port  by  a 
British  squadroa  Pressed  on  every  side,  and  without  a 
navy,  the  French  republic  wanted  money  more  than  colo- 
nies-; and  she  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty,  bearing  date  April  13th,  1803,  in  consideration  of 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Spanish  authorities,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
transferred  the  government  of  lower  Louisiana  to  M.  Laus- 
sat,  the  French  commissioner ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  he  transferred  it  to  governor  Claiborne  and  general 
Wilkinson,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Stoddart,  constituted  agent  of  the  French  republic,  re* 
ceived  the  transfer  of  upper  Louisiana  from  Spain,  March 
9th,  1804;  and  the  next  day,  duly  transferred  it  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  well  remembered,  that  the  purchase  of  this  coun- 
try by  our  government  was  a  theme  of  party  crimina- 
tion at  the  time;  that  the  measure  was  strongly  repro- 
bated by  many,  as  tending  only  to  give  an  useless  and 
dropsical  extension  to  a  country,  already  too  large.  Our 
limits  and  our  inclinations  equally  forbid  our  dwelling  on 
these  painful  remembrances.  At  this  day,  there  is  but  one 
opinion  about  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  this  measure. 
Louisiana,,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  value,  would  have 
been  the  apple  of  eternal  discord  between  us,  and  whatever 
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power  retained  it  That  power  would  have  be*n  abte 
aJways  to  keep  alive  dissension  and  disunion  in  the  West. 
Either  die  western  states  must  have  been  perpetually 
barred  from  the  ocean  5  or  the  whole  course,  and  the  entire 
command  of  the  Mississippi  must  have  been  ou*&  But, 
independent  of  political  considerations,  at  this  day  a  single 
territory,  beyond  the  states  already  formed,  is  \Vorth  to  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  more  than  the  whole  pur- 
chase cost 

Ridicule  at  the  same  time  was  cast  upon  the  mode  of 
acquiring  the  country  by  purchase,  and  by  money,  and  not 
by  arms.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  then  alleged,  that  this  was 
the  first  precedent  of  a  purchased  country.  Even  had  it 
been,  our  government  deserved  credit  for  the  first  exam- 
ple. The  conquest  of  the  country,  had  that  not  been  in 
the  nature  of  things  a  contingent  event,  could  not  have 
cost  less  money,  laying  the  price  of  human  blood,  that 
must  have  been  shed  in  acquiring  it,  out  of  the  question, 
than  we  gave  for  the  purchase.  It  is  useless  to  enlarge. 
Whoever  looks  on  these  fair  and  fertile  regions,  now,  and 
as  we  hope  for  ever,  the  domain  of  freedom,  and  which 
have  already  had  their  influence,  in  diffusing  that  boon  to 
the  vast  extents  of  country  beyond  them,  will  hail  the  era 
of  the  purchase  of  this  country,  as  long  as  the  Mississippi 
shall  roll  to  the  sea. 

A  new  scene  opens  before  us.  The  wide  and  fertile 
country  of  the '  father  of  streams9  is  all  a  land  of  freedom ; 
and  that  mighty  river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  only 
sees  the  American  standard.  The  Atlantic  population 
poured  in  a  stream  of  immigration  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. As  presages  of  the  empire,  that  was  one  day  td 
spring  up  in  these  deserts,  towns  and  settlements  began  to 
appear  on  the  courses  of  the  Ohio,  as  by  enchantment    In 


order  to  presets  something  like  ah  unbroken  chain  of 
events  in  Louisiana,  we  have  a  little  preceded  the  order  of 
events  in  other  parts  of  this  valley.  We  return,  to  con- 
template the  condition  of  the  country  on  the  Ohio  at  die 
close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution 

The  savages  had  generally  taken  part  with  Britain  in 
that  war.    That  power  still  held  ptists  within  our  ceded 
limits,  whence  her  traded  issued  die  means  of  influence 
and  corruption  among  diem.    These  posts  were  central 
points,  from  which  they  marched  upon  our  incipient  settle- 
ments oft  the  frontier,,  armed  Tilth  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping  knife.    One  of  the  earliest  objects  of  the  attention 
of  our  government;  after  that  war,  was  either  to  pacify  the 
Indians,  or  restrain  and  punish  their  cruelties.     The 
Creeks,  a  powerful  nation  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
country,  were  in  a  position,  to  be  excited  to  enmity  both 
by  Britain  and  Spain    They  were  headed  at  this  time 
by  M9Gilfivray,  a  man,  who  united  in  his  character  the 
strong  points  both  of  the  savage  and  the  civilized  life.    He 
was  at  first  refractory,  and  indisposed  to  terms.    A  second 
effort  with  him  was  more  successful.    Colonel  Wiilet,  who 
was  charged  with  the  negotiation,  induced  M'GilKvray  to 
repair  to  Ne*v  York ;  and  a  treaty  was  signed,  which  bears 
his  name  along  with  that  of  Washington. 

Attempts  to  pacify  the  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and  the  . 
Miami  were  not  equally  successful.  The  measures  of 
Washington  were  soon  taken.  As  soon  as  he  saw,  that 
Ae  ordinary  motives  would  have  no  effect,  in  bringing 
them  to  terms,  he  felt  that  policy  and  humanity  alike  called 
for  strong  measures.  An  expedition  against  the  hostile 
tribes,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  was  planned.  The  Object 
was,  to  bring  die  Indians  to  a  general  engagement ;  or  if 
that  might  not  be,  to  destroy  their  establishments  on  th§ 
waters  of  the  Scioto  and  the  Wabash.    General  Harmar 
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was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  expedition.  Major 
Hamtranck,  with  a  detachment,  was  to  make  a  diversion 
in  his  favor  up  the  Wabash. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1791,  general  Harmar 
marched  from  fort  Washington,  the  present  site  of  Cincin- 
nati, with  320  regulars,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the 
militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  which  had  ad* 
vanced  twenty-five  miles   in  front     The  whole  force 
amounted  to  1,453  mea  Colonel  Hardin,  who  commanded 
the  Kentucky  militia,  was  detached  with  600  men,  chiefly 
militia,  to  reconnoitre.    On  his  approach  to  the  Indian 
settlements,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  their  villages,  and  fled. 
In  order,  if  possible,  to  overtake  them,  he  was  detached 
with  a  smaller  force,  that  could  be  moved  more  rapidly. 
It  consisted  of  210  men.    A  small  party  of  Indians  met, 
and  attacked  them ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  militia 
behaved  badly, — leaving  a  few  brave  men,  who  would  not 
fly,  to  their  fate.    Twenty-three  of  the  party  fell,  and  seven 
only  made  their  escape,  and  rejoined  the  army.    Notwith- 
standing this  check,  the  army  succeeded  so  far  as  to  reduce 
the  remaining  towns  to  ashes,  and  destroy  their  provisions. 
On  their  return  to  fort  Washington,  general  Harmar 
was  desirous  of  wiping  off  in  another  action  the  disgrace, 
which  public  opinion  had  impressed  upon  his  arms.    He 
halted  eight  miles  from  Chillicothe ;  and  late  at  night  de- 
tached colonel  Hardin,  with  orders  to  find  the  enemy,  and 
bring  him  to  an  engagement    Early  in  the  morning,  this 
detachment  reached  the  enemy,  and  a  severe  engagement 
ensued.    The  savages  fought  with  desperation.    Some  of 
the  American  troops  shrunk ;  but  the  officers  conducted 
with  great  gallantry.    Most  of  them  fell,  bravely  discharg- 
ing their  duty.    More  than  50  regulars  and  100  militia, 
including  the  brave  officers,  Fontaine,  Willys  and  Froth-, 
ingham,  were  slain. 
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Harmar,  in  his  official  account  of  this  affair,  claimed 
the  victory,  although  the  Americans  seem  clearly  to  have 
had  the  worst  of  the  battle.  At  his  request,  he  was  tried 
by  a  court  martial,  and  honorably  acquitted.  The  enemy 
had  suffered  so  severely,  that  they  allowed  him  to  return 
unmolested  to  fort  Washington. 

The  terrors  and  the  annoyance  of  Indian  hostilities  still 
hung  over  the  western  settlements.  The  call  was  loud 
and"  general  from  the  frontiers,  for  ample  and  efficient  pro- 
tection. Congress  placed  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive.  Major  general  Arthur  St  Clair  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  to  be  employed  in  the 
meditated  expedition.  The  objects  of  it  were,  ta  destroy 
the  Indian  settlements  between  the  Miamies,  to  expel  them 
from  the  country,  and  establish  a  chain  of  posts,  which 
should  prevent  their  return  during  the  war.  This  army 
was  late  in  assembling  in  the  vicinity  of  fort  Washington; 
They  marched  directly  towards  the  chief  establishments  of 
the  enemy,  building  and  garrisoning  in  their  way  the  two 
intermediate  forts,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  After  the  de- 
tachments had  been  made  for  these  garrisons,  the  effective 
force,  that  remained,  amounted  to  something  less  than 
2,000  mea  To  open  a  road  for  their  march  was,  of  course, 
a  slow  and  tedious  business.  Small  parties  of  Indians 
were  often  seen  hovering  about  their  march ;  and  some 
unimportant  skirmishes  took  place.  As  the  army  ap- 
proached the  enemy's  country,  sixty  of  the  militia  deserted 
iii  a  body.  To  prevent  the  influence  of  such  an  example, 
major  Hamtranck  was  detached  with  a  regiment,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  deserters.  The  army,  now  consisting  of  1,400 
men,  continued  its  march.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1 792, 
it  encamped  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Miami  villages. — 
Having  been  rejoined  by  major  Hamtranck,  general  St 
Clair  proposed  to  march  immediately  against  them. 
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Half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the  militia  was  attacked  by 
the  savages,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  They  burst 
through  the  formed  line  of  the  regulars  into  the  camp. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  officers,  to  restore  order ;. 
but  not  with  die  desired  success.  The  Indians  pressed 
upon  the  heels  of  the  flying  militia,  and  engaged  general 
jButler  with  great  intrepidity.  The  action  became  warm 
find  general ;  and  the  fire  of  the  assailants,  passing  round 
both  flanks  of  the  first  line,  in  a  few  minutes  was  poured 
with  equal  fury  upon  the  rear.  The  artillerists  in  the 
centre  were  mowed  down ;  and  the  fire  was  the  more 
galling,  as  it  was  directed  by  an  invisible  enemy,  crouch- 
ing on  the  ground,  er  concealed  behind  trees.  In  this 
manner  they  advanced  towards  the  very  mouths  of  the 
cannon ;  and  fought  with  the  infuriated  fierceness,  with 
which  success  always  animates  savages.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  exhibited  military  fearlessness,  and  fought  with 
great  bravery.  Others  were  timid,  and  disposed  to  fly. 
With  a  self-devotion,  which  the  occasion  required,  the 
officers  generally  exposed  themselves  to  the  hottest  of  the 
contest,  and  fell  in  great  numbers  in  desperate  efforts,  to 
restore  the  battle.  The  commanding  general,  though  he 
had  been  for  some  time  enfeebled  with  severe  disease, 
acted  with  personal  bravery,  and  delivered  his  orders  with 
judgment  and  self-possesrioa  A  charge  was  made  qpon 
the  savages  with  the  bayonet ;  and  they  were  driven  from 
their  covert,  with  some  loss,  a  distance  of  400  yards.  But 
as  soon  as  die  charge  was  suspended,  they  returned  to  the 
attack.  General  Butler  was  mortally  wounded ;  the  left 
of  the  right  wing  broken,  and  the  artillerists  killed  almost 
to  a  man.  The  guns  were  seized,  and  the  camp  penetrated 
by  the  enemy.  A  desperate  charge  was  headed  by  colonel 
Butler,  although  he  was  severely  wounded ;  and  the  In- 
dians were  again  driven  from  the^amp,  and  the  artillery 
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recovered.  Several  charges  were  repeated  with  partial 
success.  The  enemy  only  retreated,  to  return  to  the  charge, 
flushed  with  new  ardor.  The  ranks  of  die  troops  were 
broken,  and  the  men  pressed  together  in  crowds,  and  were 
shot  down  without  resistance.  A  retreat  was  all  that  re* 
nuaioed,  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  army.  Colonel  Darke 
was  ordered  to  charge  a  body  of  savages,  that  intercepted 
their  retreat  Major  Clark,  with  his  battalion,  was  di- 
rected to  cover  the  rear.  These  orders  were  carried  into 
effect;  and  a  most  disorderly  flight  commenced.  A  pur- 
suit was  kept  up  lour  miles,  when  fortunately  for  the  sur- 
viving Americans,  the  natural  greediness  of  the  savage 
appetite  for  plunder  called  back  the  victorious  Indians  to 
the  camp,  to  divide  the  spoils.  The  routed  troops  con- 
tinued their  flight  to  fort  Jefferson,  throwing  away  their 
arms  on  the  road*  The  wounded  were  left  here,  and  the 
army  retired  upon  fort  Washington. 

In  this  fatal  battle  fell  38  commissioned  officers,  and 
593  non-oommissioned  officers  and  privates.  Twenty-one 
commissioned  officers,  many  of  whom  afterwards  died  of 
their  wounds,  and  242  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  were  wounded. 

This  severe  disaster  to  an  expedition,  which  had  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  look  down  all  opposition,  was  as  hu- 
miliating, as  it  was  unexpected.  Public  opinion  was  un- 
favorable, in  regard  to  the  management  of  general  St  Clair. 
He  solicited  a  trial  by  a  court  martial;  hut  owing  to  the 
circumstance,  that  there  was  no  officer  in  the  army  of  a 
grade,  to  be  authorized  by  the  usages  of  war  to  preside 
over  the  trial,  he  did  not  receive  one. 

The  Indian  war  now  assumed  a  more  formidable  as- 
pect, than  before  Flushed  with  their  success,  there  was 
all  reason  to  believe,  that  the  savages  would  receive  new 
accessions  of  strength,  and  that  blood  would  flow  on  the 
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frontiers  anew.  The  reputation  of  the  government  was 
now  committed  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Three  addi- 
tional regiments  were  directed  to  be  raised.  On  the  mo- 
tion in  congress,  for  raising  these  regiments,  there  was  an 
animated,  and  even  a  bitter  debate.  It  was  urged  on  one 
hand,  that  the  expense  of  such  a  force  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  severe  taxation;  that  too  much  power  wast 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  president;  that  the  war  had 
been  badly  managed,  and  ought  to  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  militia  of  the  West,  under  their  own  officers ;  and  with 
more  force  they  urged,  that  no  success  could  be  of  any 
avail,  so  long  as  the  British  held  those  posts  within  our 
acknowledged  limits,  from  which  the  savages  were  sup- 
plied with  protection,  shelter,  arms,  advice  and  instigation 
to  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
as  a  war  of  defence,  and  not  of  conquest,  was  unquestiona- 
ble. It  was  proved,  that  between  1783  and  1790,  no  lesp 
than  1,500  people  of  Kentucky  had  been  massacred  by 
the  savages,  or  dragged  into  a  horrid  captivity ;  and  that 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  suffered 
a  loss  not  much  less.  It  was  proved,  that  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  pacify  the  savages,  without  effect  They 
showed,  that  in  1790,  when  a  treaty  was  proposed  to  the 
savages  at  the  Miami,  they  first  refused  to  treat,  and  then 
asked  thirty  days  for  deliberation.  It  was  granted.  In 
the  interim,  they  stated,  that  not  less  than  120  persons  had 
been  killed,  and  captured,  and  several  prisoners  roasted 
alive;  at  the  term  of  which  horrors,  they  refused  any  an- 
swer at  all  to  the  proposition  to  treat  Various  other  re- 
marks  were  made  in  defence  of  the  bill.  It  tried  the 
strength  of  parties  in  congress,  and  was  finally  carried. 

General  St  Clair  resigned,  and  major  general  Anthony 
Wayne  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  officer  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  western  people,  who  con- 
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fided  in  that  reckless  bravery,  which  had  long  before  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of '  mad  Anthony.9    There  was 
a  powerful  party,  who  still  affected  to  consider  this  war 
unnecessary;  and  every  impediment  was  placed  in  the 
way  of  its  success,  which  that  party  could  devise.     To 
prove  to  them,  that  the  government  was  still  disposed  to 
peace,  two  excellent  officers  and  valuable  men,  colonel 
Hardin  and  major  Truman,  were  severally  despatched 
with  propositions  of  peace.    They  were  both  murdered 
by  the  savages.    These  unsuccessful  attempts  at  negotia- 
tion* and  the  difficulties  and  delays,  naturally  incident  to 
the  preparation  of  such  a  force,  together  with  the  attempts, 
that  had  been  made  in  congress,  to  render  the  war  unpopu- 
lar, had  worn  away  so  much  time,  that  the  season  for  ope- 
rations for  the  year  had  almost  elapsed.    But  as  soon  as 
the  negotiations  had  wholly  failed,  the  campaign  was 
opened  with  as  much  vigor,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit    The  general  was  able,  however,  to  do  no 
more  this  autumn,  than  to  advance  into  the.  forest  towards 
die  country  of  the  savages,  six  miles  in  advance  of  fort 
Jeffersoa    He  took  possession  of  the  ground,  on  which 
the  fatal  defeat  of  St  Glair  had  taken  place,  in  1791.    He 
here  erected  a  fortification,  with  the  appropriate  name  of 
fort  Recovery.    His  principal  camp  was  called  Greenville. 
In  Kentucky,  meanwhile,  many  of  the  people  clamored 
against  these  measures,  and  loudly  insisted,  that  the  war 
ought  to  be  carried  on  by  militia,  to  be  commanded  by 
an  officer  taken  from  their  state.    It  was  believed,  too,  by 
die  executive,  that  the  British  government,  by  retaining 
their  posts  within  our  limits,  and  by  various  other  mea- 
sures, at  least  countenanced  the  Indians  in  their  hostilities. 
That  government  took  a  more  decisive  measure  early  in 
the  spring.    A  British  detachment  from  Detroit  advanced 
near  fifty  miles  south  of  that  place,  and  fortified  themselves 
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on  the  Miami  of  the  lakes.  In  one  of  the  numefotts  skir» 
mishes,  which  took  place  between  the  savages  and  the 
advance  of  general  Wayne,  it  was  affirmed,  that  British 
wefe  mingled  With  the  Indians. 

On  thg  8th  of  August,  general  Wayne  reached  die  con- 
fluence of  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Miami  of  die  lakes.  The 
richest  and  most  extensive  settJentente  of  the  western  In* 
dians  were  at  this  place.  It  was  distant  xmly  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  post  on  the  Miami,  which  the  British  had 
recently  occupied.  The  whole  strength  of  the  enetiiy, 
amounting  to  nearly  2,000  warriors,  was  Collected  m  the 
vicinity  of  that  post  The  regulars  of  general  Wayne 
were  not  much  inferior  in  numbers.  A  reinforcement  of 
1,100  mounted  Kentucky  militia*  commanded  by  general 
Scott,  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  die  American  force. 
The  general  was  welt  aware,  that  the  enemy  were  ready 
*o  give  him  battle,  and  he  ardently  desired  it  Bat,  in 
pursuance  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States,  an- 
other effort  was  made  for  the  attainment  of  peace,  without 
the  shedding  of  blood.  The  savages  were  exhorted  by 
those,  who  were  sent  to  them,  no  longer  to  follow  th* 
counsels  of  the  bad  men  at  die  foot  of  the  Rapids,  who 
urged  them  on  to  the  war,  but  had  neither  the  power,  nor 
the  inclination  to  protect  them ;  that  to  listen  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  government  of  die  United  States  would  re- 
store them  to  their  homes,  and  rescue  them  from  femine. 
To  these  propositions  they  returned  only  an  evasive 
answer. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  the  army  of  general  Wayne: 
marched  in  columns.  A  select  battalion,  under  major 
Price,  moved,  as  a  reconnokering  force^  in  front.  After 
marching  five  miles,  he  received  so  heavy  a  fire  from  the 
savages,  concealed,  as  usual,  that  he  was  compelled  #  to 
retreat    The  savages  had  chosen  their  ground  wirifct  great 
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judgment  They  had  moved  into  a  thick  wood,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  British  works,  and  had  taken  a  position  be- 
hind fallen  timber,  prostrated  by  a  tornado.  This  ren- 
dered their  position  almost  inaccessible  to  horse.  They 
were  formed  in  three  regular  lines,  according  to  the  Indian 
custom,  very  much  extended  in  front  Their  first  effort 
was  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army. 

The  American  legion  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  enemy  from  his  covert  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  then  deliver  its  fire.  The  caval- 
ry, led  by  captain  Campbell,  was  ordered  to  advance  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  river,  where  the  wood  admitted 
them  to  penetrate,  and  charge  their  left  flank.  General 
Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  was  com- 
manded to  make  a  considerable  circuit,  and  turn  their 
right  These,  and  all  the  complicated  orders  of  general 
Wayne,  were  promptly  executed.  But  such  was  the  im- 
petuosity pf  the  charge  made  by  the  first  line  of  infantry, 
so  entirely  was  the  enemy  broken  by  it,  and  so  rapid  wag 
the  pursuit,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  second  line,  and 
of  the  mounted  volunteers,  could  take  any  part  in  the  ac- 
tion. In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  savages  were  driven 
more  than  two  miles,  and  within  gunshot  of  the  British 
fort 

General  Wayne  remained  three  days  on  the  field  of 
battle,  reducing  the  houses  and  corn  fields,  above  and 
below  the  fort,  and  some  of  them  within  pistol  shot  of  it, 
to  ashes.  The  house  and  stores  of  colonel  M'Kee,  an 
English  trader,  whose  great  influence  among  the  savages 
had  been  uniformly  exerted  for  the  continuance  of  the  war* 
was  burned  among  the  rest  Correspondence  on  these 
points  took  place  between  general  Wayne  and  major 
Campbell,  who  commanded  the  British  fort  That  of 
general  Wayne  was  sufficiently  firm ;  and  it  manifested, 

voi*  i.  4^ 
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that  the  latter  only  avoided  hostilities  with  him*  by  acqtii* 
escmg  in  this  destruction  of  British  property  within  the 
range  of  his  guns. 

On  the  38th,  the  army  returned  to  Au  Glaize*  destroy* 
ing  all  die  villages  and  corn  within  fifty  miles  of  the  river 
In  this  decisive  battle  the  American  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  107,  including  officers,  Among 
those,  that  fell,  were  captain  Campbell  and  lieutenant 
Towles.  The  general  bestowed  gi-eat  and  merited  praise, 
for  their  bravery  and  promptitude  in  this  affair,  to  all  his 
troops. 

The  hostility  of  the  Indians  still  continuing,  their  whole 
country  was  laid  waste;  and  forts  were  erected  in  the 
heart  of  their  settlements,  to  prevent  their  return*  This 
seasonable  victory,  and  this  determined  conduct  oh  the 

■ 

part  of  the  United  States,  rescued  them  from  a  general 
war  with  all  the  nations  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  The  Six 
Nations  had  manifested  resentments,  which  were  only  ap- 
peased for  the  moment,  by  the  suspension  of  a  settlement, 
which  Pennsylvania  was  making  at  Presqtt'  Isle,  within 
their  alleged  limits.  The  issue  of  this  battle  dissipated 
the  clouds  at  once,  which  had  been  thickening  in  that 
quarter.  Its  influence  was  undoubtedly  felt  far  to  the 
south.  The  Indian  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  and  still  farther 
to  the  south,  had  been  apparently  on  the  verge  of  a  war, 
and  had  been  hardly  restrained  from  hostility  by  the  fee* 
ble  authority  of  that  state. 

No  incidents  of  great  importance  occurred  in  this  quar- 
ter, until  August  3d,  of  the  next  year ;  when  a  definitive 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  general  Wayne,  with  the  hostile 
Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  By  this  treaty,  the  destruc- 
tivQ^waiv  which  had  so  long  desolated  that  frontier,  was 
ended  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  An 
accommodation  was  also  brought  about  with  the  southern 
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Indians,  notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  their  Spanish 
neighbors.  The  regions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were 
opened  on  all  sides  to  immigration,  and  rescued  from  the 
dread  of  Indian  hostilities. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  from 
these  bloody  combats,  to  contemplate  the  more  alarming 
prospect  of  discord  among  our  own  citizens.  Portents  of 
this  sort  began  about  this  time  to  show  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  Union.  In  the  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, west  of  the  mountains,,  arose  a  dark  and  menacing 
cloud,  which  required  the  most  decisive  interposition  of 
the  government  to  disperse.  Congress  had  passed  a  law 
imposing  duties  on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States. 
Much  whiskey  was  distilled  and  consumed  in  these  coun- 
ties, and  a  violent  and  systematic  opposition  to  the  law 
was  formed.  This  duty  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them 
from  local  considerations;  These  people  from  the  begin- 
ning had  been  of  the  number  of  those,  who  were  most 
opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  general  government  They 
had  listened  to.  the  bitter  language  of  party  spirit  in  con- 
gress, and  were  encouraged  to  extreme  measures  by  the 
tone  of  party  there.  A  powerful*  influential  and  active 
party*  pervading  the  whole  Union,  had  been  organized, 
which,  in  addition  to  other  measures,  that  they  repro- 
bated* considered  the  whole  system  of  finance,  adopted  by 
the  general  government*  as  hostile  to  liberty.  The  people 
of  these  counties  had  strongly  identified  their  opinions  and 
their  feelings  with  this  party;  With  such  dispositions,  a 
tax  law*  which  had  a  local  bearing  upon  them,  and  which 
had  been  declared  on  the  floor  of  congress  unnecessary 
and  tyrannical,,  and  which  tended  to  enhance  the  price  of 
the  only  kind  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  among  diem* 
could  not  but  be  viewed  With  abhorrence  by  a  people,  who 
had  not  been  much  used  to  the  restraints  of  law,  and  ia 
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whose  minds,  by  various  circumstances,  the  awful  appro* 
hensions,  which  are  usually  occasioned  by  attempts  to 
resist  the  laws,  had  been  lessened  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
induce  the  hope,  that  these  combinations,  persisted  in* 
might  finally  prove  successful. 

On  first  introducing  the  act,  discontents  had  been  mani- 
fested in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  which  by  the  prudent 
firmness  of  the  government  had  been  dissipated.  But  in 
this  region  a  regular  spirit  of  resistance  was  developing. 
Meetings  and  resolutions,  in  opposition  to  the  law,  had 
been  adopted,  and  plans  of  resistance  organized.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  malecontent 
counties  was  held  at  Pittsburg.  The  resolutions  were  vio- 
lent, countenancing  the  acts  and  outrages,  that  had  already- 
been  committed,  and  giving  a  more  general  and  organized 
sanction  to  what  had  been  already  resolved  in  the  county 
assemblies.  These  resolutions  were  fortified  with  the  ge- 
neral charges  against  the  government,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  deputy  marshal  had  been  entrusted  with 
process  against  those,  who  had  committed  acts  of  violence 
on  the  revenue  officers ;  and  they  were  not  a  few.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  officer  was  intimidated,  and  returned  without 
performing  his  duty  \  by  his  retreat,  adding  confidence  in 
their  strength  to  the  disaffected. 

Congress,  in  their  next  session,  made  a  revision  of  the 
system ;  and  took  great  pains  to  alter  such  parts  of  it,  as 
were  considered  most  exceptionable  in  this  quarter.  But 
this  conciliatory  measure  had  no  effect  The  malecontents, 
for  a  considerable  time,  deterred  every  person  from  con- 
senting to  permit  an  office  to  be  held  at  his  house.  Threats 
of  the  infliction  of  violence  and  death  were  held  out,  to 
intimidate  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  Another  meeting 
was  convened  at  Pittsburg.  Correspondencies  were  ap- 
pointed with  the  disaffected  elsewhere.    Mutual  pledges 
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of  perseverance  were  given  by  the  malecontents ;  and  mu- 
tual promises  interchanged,  that  they  would  hold,  as  ene- 
mies, those,  who  were  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue ; 
that  they  would  withhold  from  them  all  the  kind  offices  of 
life,  and  would  every  where  treat  them  with  contempt 
They  earnestly  recommended  to  the  people  generally  a 
similar  line  of  conduct 

Prosecutions  were  instituted  against  the  delinquents, 
and  proclamations  and  pacific  measures  adopted  without 
effect  The  spirits,  distilled  in  the  non-complying  counties, 
were  seized  by  the  revenue  officers  on  the  way  to  market  \ 
and  the  agents  for  the  army  were  directed  to  purchase  only 
those  spirits,  on  which  the  duties  had  been  paid.  Such 
measures,  it  was  hoped,  would  operate,  as  motives  of  inte- 
rest, to  detach  many  from  their  opposition.  But  laws  are 
generally  unavailing  against  the  combined  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple, especially,  when  obedience  is  found  more  dangerous, 
than  resistance. 

But  it  was  found  by  the  malecontents,  that  something 
more  must  yet  be  done,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
laws.  Notwithstanding  the  outrages,  which  they  had  com- 
mitted upon  the  revenue  officers,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
solutions and  menaces,  the  law  was  visibly  gaining  ground ; 
and  several  distillers  in  the  disaffected  country  were  in- 
duced to  comply  with  its  requisites.  They  perceived,  that 
the  certain  loss  of  an  article  for  the  market,  added  to  the 
penalties,  to  which  delinquents  were  liable,  might  finally 
induce  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  distillers,  unless  they 
could,  by  a  systematic  and  organized  opposition,  deprive 
the  government  of  the  means  employed  for  carrying  the 
laws  into  execution. 

It  was  the  avowed  opinion  of  the  executive,  that'  this 
open  and  undisguised  opposition  imperiously  required, 
that  the  strength  and  efficacy  of  the  laws  should  be  tested. 
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Processes  were  directed  against  a  number  of  non-comply- 
ing distillers.  The  marshal  charged  himself  with  the  ser- 
vice of  the  processes,  and  repaired  m  person  to  the  scene 
of  the  disorders.  On  the  15th  of  July,  while  employed  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  he  was  beset^  and  fired  upon  by 
armed  men.  Fortunately  he  was  not  hurt  Next  morn* 
ing,  the  house  of  general  Neville,  where  he  staid,  was  be- 
set ;  but  he  defended  himself  resolutely,  and  obliged  the 
assailants  to  retreat  The  marshal  applied  to  the  militia 
officers  and  magistrates  for  protection.  The  answer  was* 
that  the  combination  was  too  general*  to  have  the  laws 
executed,  so  as  to  afford  protection* 

On  the  following  day,  the  insurgents  assembled  to  the 
number  of  500.  On  finding  that  no  protection  could  be 
expected  from  the  civil  authority,  he  next  applied  to  the 
officer  commanding  at  fort  Pitt,  and  obtained  eleven  men 
from  that  garrison,  who  were  joined  by  major  Kirkpatrick. 
It  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  500  men.  A  parley  was 
proposed,  and  the  marshal  with  his  guard  was  required,, 
among  other  things,  to  march  out,  and  give  up  their  arms. 
This  being  refused,  the  malecontents  commenced  their  as- 
sault. During  the  affray,  they  fired  several  adjacent  build- 
ings. Suffering  from  an  intense  heat,  and  apprehending 
that  the  building,  which  sheltered  them,  would  soon  be  in 
flames,  major  Kirkpatrick  and  his  party  surrendered  them- 
selves. 

The  marshal  and  colonel  Neville  were  seized  on  their 
way  to  general  Neville's  house.  The  marshal,  especially^ 
was  treated  with  great  rudeness.  His  life  was  repeatedly 
threatened.  He  and  the  inspector  having  both  retired  to 
Pittsburg,  the  insurgents  deputed  two  of  their  body,  one  of 
them  a  justice  of  the  peace,  requiring  that  the  former 
should  surrender  all  his  processes,  and  the  latter  resign, — 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  them,  and  seize 
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their  persons.    Not  acceding  to  these  demands,  and  find- 
ing no  security  at  Pittsburgh  they  escaped  down  the  Ohio. 

We  hasten  to  cut  short  this  unpleasant  narrative.  The  - 
outrages  of  the  insurgents  were  now  repeated  in  various 
forms.  The  mails  were  arrested)  the  letters  taken  out,  and 
the  persons  Ascertained*  who  had  expressed  themselves 
unfavorably,  in  regard  to  these  measures.  Delegates  were 
assembled ;  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  invited ;  and 
a  formal  and  organized  opposition  to  the  general  govern- 
ment announced  itself  By  the  unanimous  advice  of  die 
cabinet,  the  evidence  of  an  insurrection,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  president,  was  laid  before  one  of  the 
associate  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
who  gave  the  certificate,  required  by  the  constitution,  to 
enable  the  president  to  employ  the  militia  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power.  There  Was  a  difference  in  opinion  among 
the  officers  consulted  by  the  president,  in  respect  to  die 
ulterior  measures,  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  insur- 
gent counties  contained  16,000  men,  capable  of  bearing 
arms ;  and  it  was  thought,  they  might  bring  7,000  men 
into  the  field.  It  was  deemed,  that  12,000  would  be  a 
force  sufficient  to  look  down  all  opposition,  and  render 
resistance  desperate.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent To  allow  the  laws  and  authorities  to  be  trampled 
Upon  in  one  quarter,  was  to  invite  resistance  in  another, 
and  was  an  indignity,  to  which  the  chief  magistrate  never 
could  submit 

He  finally  resolved  to  issue  that  proclamation,  which, 
according  to  law,  must  precede  the  employment  of  force. 
The  proclamation  was  a  firm  and  manly  state  paper.  On 
the  same  day,  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  governors  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
their  several  quotas  of  militia,  to  compose  an  army  of 
12,000  men.    As  a  last  effort  at  conciliation,  judge  Yates, 
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the  attorney  general,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Ross,  representing  that  state,  as  a  senator  in  con- 
gress, and  who  was  particularly  popular  in  the  western 
country,  were  deputed  by  the  government,  to  be  the  bearers 
of  a  general  amnesty  on  the  sole  condition  of  ftiture  obe- 
dience  to  the  laws.  Governor  Mifflin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  concert  with  that  of  the  president ; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  him,  to  unite  their 
influence  with  that  of  the  general  government 

Meanwhile,  the  insurgents  omitted  nothing,  to  spread 
the  circle  of  disaffection  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  contiguous  ones  of  Pennsylvania  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  publications  of  that  period,  and  the  fu- 
rious language  of  party  at  the  time,  were  but  too  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  in  them  a  confidence,  that  the  resistance 
might  spread  so  widely,  as  to  terminate  in  a  revolution. 
The  insurgents  had.  a  grand  committee  of  conference, 
whose  object  was  to  confer  and  correspond  with  commis- 
sioners from  their  own  state  and  the  United  States.  But 
they  were  only  empowered  to  receive  propositions,  and  to 
act  on  nothing. 

Ambitious  men  of  intelligence,  who  had  helped  to  kin- 
dle the  flame,  saw  that  it  is  easier  to  do  this,  than  to  regu- 
late the  heat,  or  set  limits  to  the  conflagration.  After  it 
had  spread  beyond  the  power  of  keeping  it  in,  they  began 
to  think  of  controlling  it  The  committee  of  conference 
were  desirous  of  accepting  the  terms  of  the  government, 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  to  do  it ;  but  not 
deeming  themselves  armed  with  sufficient  power,  they 
afterwards  resolved,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  people 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  the  quota  of  troops  from 
Pennsylvania  was  at  first  unpromising.  Some  feeble  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  legislature  of  that  state,  to  lay 
impediments  in  the  way  of  an  appeal  to  force.    A  majority 
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exptessed  strong  abhorrence  of  die  insurrection ;  and  the 
general  sense  of  die  nation  loudly  proclaimed,  that'  the 
laws  most  and  would  be  supported.  The  governor  acted 
with  great  atdot  and  decisioa  The  quota  was  to  be  filled 
up  in  part  with  vblunteers.  Hie  governor  visited  diffe- 
rent places,  arid  addressed  the  militia;  and  so  prompt  and 
efficient  was  this  mode  of  appeal,  that  the  quota  was  iur- 
riished; 

Oh  the  25th  of  September*  the  president  issued  a  second 
proclamation.  The  troops  of  the  different  states  assem- 
bled, partly  at  Bedford  in  Pennsylvania,  and  partly  at 
Cumberland  in  Maryland.  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
was  commander  in  chief*  and  the  governors  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania  commanded  under  him.  From 
Bedford  rind  Cumberland  the  army  marched  in  two  divi- 
sions into  the  insurgent  country.  As  was  foreseen,  the 
greatness  6f  the  force  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood.  A 
few  were  arrested ;  and  a  Mr.  Bradford*  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  by  his  violence,  made  his  es- 
cape into  the  Spanish  country. 

Thus,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  human  blood,  was 
die  first,  and  may  it  be  the  last  insurrection  in  the  western 
country,  finally  suppressed.    An  example  of  dignified  for-  . 
bearance,  mixed  with  vigor  and  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  was  placed  before  the  eyfes  of  the  people. 

The  western  country,  meanwhile,  continued  to  fill  with 
people  with  a  rapidity,  as  we  have  seen,  without  parallel 
ill  die  annals  of  any  other  colony.  The  Ohio  no  longer 
rolled  through  an  unbroken  forest  Incipient  towns  and 
villages  sprung  up  among  the  deadened  trees;  and  the 
sound  of  the  woodsman's  axe  was  heard  in  a  thousand 
places  in  the  forest  The  advance  of  this  region  in  pros- 
perity and  population  had  now  nothing  to  check  it  The 
surplus  produce  of  the  West  began  to  descend  in  all  those 
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whimsical  varieties  of  boats,  that  float  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Ohio.  Occasional  murders  of  the  frontier  people,  by  the 
Indians,  continued  to  keep  up  the  feelings  of  resentment 
and  vengeance  against  them.  From  the  nature  of  things, 
these  occurrences  will  always  take  place,  wherever  riume- 
rous  savages  surround  sparse  and  growing  settlements  of 
the  whites.  It  is  astonishing,  to  remark  how  little  influence 
the  recurrence  of  these  events  had,  In  preventing  immi- 
grant families  from  making  .their  way  into  the  forests,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  dreaded  neighbors. 

The  attempt  of  Blount,  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  and 
patriotism  of  the  western  people,  had  been  the  Wonder  of 
a  day.     A  more  serious  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  by 
the  celebrated  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  sustained  the  high 
dignity  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States.    He  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  smooth,  plausible,  eloquent,  and 
jbis  words  of  persuasion  dropping  like  dew.    Under  an 
exterior  of  mildness  was  concealed  burning  and  disap- 
pointed ambitioa    There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  he  was 
impressed,  that  the  materials  of  insurrection  and  political 
change  existed  on  the  courses  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
in  ample  abundance;  and  that  he  expected  to  find  here, 
as  elsewhere,  great  numbers  '  above  the  dull  pursuits  of 
civil  life,'  who  would  be  ready  to  embrace  any  project, 
that  promised  to  gratify  ambition  and  avarice.    Conside- 
rable funds  had  been  procured  for  an  expedition,  which 
was  cloaked  with  the  pretext  of  conveying  settlers  to  lands 
on  the  Washita.    The  real  objects  appear  to  have  been,  to 
obtain  the  countenance  or  co-operation  of  the  influential 
men  in  the  western  country ;  to  seize  on  the  bank  in  New 
Orleans ;  and  shake,  if  it  might  be,  the  confederation  in  the 
Atlantic  country  to  its  centre ;  detach  the  West  from  the 
Union ;  and  then  indulge  in  ulterior  dreamsof  the  conquestof 
Mexico,  His  correspondence  with  the  leading  men  evinces, 
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tfiat  some  of  them  did  not  look  through  the  mystery  and 
concealment  of  his  avowed  purpose,  to  his  real  one ;  that 
others  amused  him  with  answers,  as  wily  and  as  enig- 
matical, as  his  fty-p  correspondence ;  and  that  others  were 
prepared  to  fall  in  wilii  his  purposes,  or  hunt  them  down, 
according  as  they  promised  to  be  successful,  or  not 

1  That  treason  never  prospers,  what 's  the  reason? 
Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason.' 

This  maxim,  founded  on  such  accurate  acquaintance  with 
history,  appears  to  have  been,  the  motto  of  some  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  country,  on  this  occasion. .  If  his  object 
really  was  to  overturn  the  government,  never. was  any  one 
predicated  more  entirely  on  moonshine,  or  more  stupidly 
managed.  Surely,  if  he  calculated  to  effectuate  such  vast 
projects,  with  such  slender  and  inefficient  means,  he  must 
have  been  the  wildest  of  all  the  votaries  of  visionary  am- 
bition, and  litde  entitled  to  that  high  character  for  intellect; 
which  he  had  hitherto  borne.  It  is  as  little  our  desire,  as 
it  would  be  useful  or  interesting,  to  go  into  the  details  of 
this  affair,  which  excited  so  much  interest  and  feeling  at 
the  time. ,  Burr  and '  Ogden  were  arrested  by  the  consti- 
tuted' authorities,  as.  they  were  on  their  way  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  sent  round  from  that  city,  as  prisoners,  to  Wash-, 
ington.  Burr  was  tried  before  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  on  die  charge  of  treason,  and  was  acquitted  Th& 
implication  of  Blannerhasset  and  his  beautiful  wife  in  the 
projects  of  Burr,  furnished  on  the  trial  some  brilliant 
sprinklings  of  romance  over  the  interesting  pleadings  on 
that  occasioa  We  are  impressed,  that  the  western  people, 
generally,  participated  as  little  in  any  project  to  detach  - 
them  from  the  Union,  as  though  all  this  had  happened, 
in  another  planet 
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The  year  1811  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  aiuia}s  of 
the  West  Steam  boats,  the  ipost  astonishing  inventjop  qf 
modern  times, and  more  than  anypther  calculated  tp  cbqjigp 
the  face  of  society,  and  more  peculiarly  adapted  tp  the  phy- 
sical character  and  wants  of  the  western  country,  than  any 
other  on  the  globe,  had  been  abundantly  experimented  pn 
the  Hudson*  This  year  the  echos  of  the  Ohio  forest  were 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  first  steam  boat,  that  ever 
descended  the  Ohio.  She  was  called  the  New  Orleans, 
and  carried  between  three  and  four  hundred  tons.  She 
was  extremely  slow,  compared  with  the  progress  of  some 
of  the  swifter  steam  boats  of  this  time.  But  the  first 
experiment  was  fortunate,  and  successful y  and  strongly 
tended,  by  immediately  showing  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  navigating  the  western  waters,  over  all  others,  to 
bring  about  the  striking  change  in  this  respect,  which  has 
taken  place  on  these  rivers  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
There  was  now  a  short  interval  of  those  peaceful  and 
happy  days,  of  which  history  has  little  to  record.  The 
census  of  1810  gave  us  nearly  a  million  inhabitants.,  and 
more  than  eight  times  our  number  in  1790. 

Our  political  horizon  had  long  been  lowering,  in 
regard  to  our  relations  with  France  and  England,  a$  a 
neutral  power,  subject  to  be  plundered,  and  ill-treated  by 
both  nations.  It  was  a  question,  discussed  in  congress 
with  no  little  asperity,  which  of  these  powers. we  should 
select,  upon  which  to  make  war.  It  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined to  declare  war  with  England.  For  some  tinje,  her 
ancient  influence  with  the  Indians  on  the  lakes,  and  qur 
northern  and  western  borders,  had.  begun  to  excitej  tfre 
savages  against  us,  as  formerly.  At.  length  their  long 
smothered  hostilities  burst  upon  us  in  a  flamq,  i\x  the  tat* 
tie  of  Tippecanoe. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  I8U,  die  savages,  instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  solitary  depredations  and  individual 
inuFders,begftn  to  harass  the  frontier  settlements  in  theWest 
with  incessant  incursion*,  and  the  murder  of  whole  fami- 
liar The  several  tribes  seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in 
deeds  of  horror  and  blood.  These  incursions  were  either 
countenanced,  or  instigated  by  the  usual  influence  and 
arts  of  the  British  traders,  as  had  been  the  case  in  former 
days.  It  was  ascertained,  too,  on  a  solemn  investigation,  that 
the  savages  were  thoroughly  anued,  and  equipped  with 
jew  guns.  The  influence  of  a  savage,  called  the '  Shawa- 
nese  prophet,9  had  been  particularly  efficacious,  in  stirring 
up  the  tribes  of  the  lakes  and  the  Wabash  against  the 
United  States.  General  Harrison,  governor  of  Indiana 
territory,  and  genera)  Boyd,  commanding  a  regiment  of 
United  States'  infantry  in  that  quarter,  were  ordered  to 
march  **  tfee  prophet'*  town*  higk  on  the  Wabash,  to  de- 
mand reparation  for  the  pa$t*  a#d  security  for  the  future 

InNovember,  \Bl Rafter  along  mareh  of  more  than  thirty 
days,  these  troops  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prophet's 
town.  General  Harrison,  ansious  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood*  mad^  various  unsuccessful  efforts  at  negotiation* 
An  officer,  who  waa  despatched?  to  them  with  terms,  nar- 
rowly escaped  fixuft  them  with,  hip  life  The  troops  were 
ordered  slowly  to  approach  the  town,  in  order  of  battle. 
They  were  met  by  3  deputation  of  Indians,  with  the  usual 
qrafty  protestation?,  of  friwdship,  and  enquiries  respecting 
the.  otysct  of  hk  march  info  their  country.  They  pro* 
qiised  to  bold>a  council,  oext  day,,  to  di&cuss.  and  setde  all; 
gromjds  of  comprint;  The  prophet  by  night  consulted 
his  'grand  ifl^diqine,'  and  pronounced,  'that  the  enemy 
was  nqw  int  tjjeir  power,  fast  asleep,  and  should  never 
wake.' 
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Happily  for  the  result  of  this  battle,  little  reliance  had 
been  placed  upon  the  avowal  of  pacific  intentions  by  the 
savages.  The  troops  had  been  ordered  to  he  upon  their 
aims,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  prophet's 
forces  have  been  differently  estimated  from  400  to  &M> 
warriors.  The  American  force  amounted  to  about  800 
men. 

The  7th  of  November,  before  four  in  the  morning,  the  • 
Indians  attacked  the  American  camp  with  a  general  dis- 
charge, and  the  most  horrid  yells.  Favored  by  the  pro- 
found darkness,  they  had  broken  into  the  camp.  At  the 
clear  and  distinct  voice  of  general  Harrison,  the  troops 
rallied,  and  a  fierce  engagement  of  man  with  man  com- 
menced, amidst  the  confusion  of  darkness,  and  the  horrid 
yells  of  the  Indian  war-whoop.  The  militia  at  first  re- 
coiled ;  but  the  exertions  of  colonel  Geiger  rallied  them  to 
the  charge.  During  the  darkness,  it  is  obvious,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  savages  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage. The  troops  were  soon  formed  in  a  parallelo- 
gram. The  militia  poured  upon  them  a  sheet  of  flame. 
As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  see  their  position,  the  fourth 
regiment  charged  them  with  the  bayonet,  with  all  the  pre- 
cision and  effect  of  their  admirable  discipline.  They  were 
immediately  cleared  from  the  camp,  and  the  field,  and  fled. 
The  mounted  men  cut  down  many  of  them  on  the  retreat. 
It  was  a  bloody  victory  obtained  by  the  loss  of  188  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  Indians,  53  were  found  dead 
in  and  about  the  camp ;  and  their  whole  loss  was  calcu- 
lated nearly  to  equal  that  of  the  Americans.  General  Har- 
rison narrowly  escaped,  having  had  the  hair  of  his  head  cut 
with  a  ball.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  exertions  and  gal- 
lantry on  the  occasioa  The  officers  in  this  affair  merited, 
and  received  the  highest  praise.    Some  of  the  bravest  of 
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diem  fell.    In  short,  officers  and  men  gained  the  meed  of 
having  done  their  duty. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  town  was  deserted  by 
the  Indians.  In  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight,  they  left 
thtit  provisions*  and  almost  every  things  they  possessed,  be- 
hind them.  An  incontestable  proof,  that  they  had  been 
supplied  with  arms  by  the  British,  appeared  in  our  finding 
a  great  many  guns  here,  which  had  never  been  removed 
from  the  cases,  in  which  they  had  been  imported,  and  a 
quantity  of  fine,  English-glazed  gunpowder,  A  number 
of  the  northern  tribes,  consisting  of  the  Potto watomies, 
Miamies,  Shawanese  and  Winnebagos,  had  sent  their 
warriors  to  this  place.  They  were  headed  by  Stone  Eater, 
White  Loon,  Winnemac  and  Ellskwatawa,  commonly 
called  '  the  prophet,9  and  brother  of  Tecumthe.  That 
celebrated  warrior,  who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in 
the  subsequent  battles,  was  absent  on  this  occasion. 

After  the  army  retired  from  the  field,  the  savages,  infu- 
riated by  their  losses,  dug  up  the  dead  bodies  of  the  offi- 
cers, pcalped,  and  otherwise  mutilated  them ;  and  they  left, 
a  small  force  to  hover  on  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  to 
scalp  those,  who  fell  behind,  or  died  of  their  wounds. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain.  A  small  army,  con- 
sisting of  the  fourth  regiment  of  the  United  States9  infantry, 
and  three  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Hull,  governor  of  the  Michigan  territory, 
was  ordered  to  march  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers 
against  the  incursions  of  the  savages.  After  a  long  and 
tedious  march  of  thirty-five  days,  followed  by  British  and 
Indians,  who  constantly  hung  upon  their  flanks,  these 
troops,  arrived  at  Detroit.  They  amounted  to  2,500.  The 
British  immediately  began  to  defend  the  opposite  shore. 
Their  works  were  easily  destroyed;  and  general  Hull 
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crossed  his  troops  over  the  rivet  to  die  Caftada  skta,  &b# 
with  much  menace  in  vaporing  proclamations*  prbposetf 
to  invade  the  couitfry.  The  feH  of  Michilimafckiiiatk  wai 
the  firsttki  a  series  of  disgraces  arid  misfortunes;  ttaf  be* 
ft*  the  American  arms  iit  tftte  qt&rter*  at  the?  eomtftenfe^ 
ment  of  tfoe  wan  We  can  only  go  ihhy  these  unpleasant 
detail,  as  far  as  the  troops  and  the?  great  locrf  irfterests  of 
the  West  were  immediately  concerned 

After  a  series  of  skirmishes,  hr  which  colonel  Gass^  cbffi* 
manding  the  third  regiment  of  Ohio  vohmteerfe,  arid  ctofo* 
nel  MP  Arthur,  commanding  another  regiftieftt  of  vohm» 
ieeite  from  ©hioy  were  most  honorably  ettgagbd,  and  a 
series  of  mismanagements,  or  misfortunes'  on  tftfe  part  of 
general  Hull,  there  Was  a  considerable  skirtttfeh  at  Ma* 
gagua.  The  American  force  was  commanded  by  colonel 
Miller.  Against  gteat  odtfe,  the  Americans  obtained  an 
undisputed  victory,  in  which  many  Indians,  and  some  Bri- 
tish were  slain. 

At  the  same  time,  that  this  slight  success  Wag  obtained, 
captain  Heald^  who  commatrded  at  Chicago,  at  the  head 
of  lake  Michigan,  received  orders  to  march  immediately 
from  that  place,  and  proceed  vrtth  his  command  to  De- 
ttoit  by  land.  He  commenced  bis  march,  accompanied 
by  fifty-four  regulars  and  twelve  militia,  escorted  by  cap- 
tain Wells,  of  fort  Wayne*  and  a  few  friendly  Indians  of 
the  Miami  tribe.  The  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  chiefly 
women  and  children,  accompanied  them,  through  terror 
of  the  savages.  They  were  attacked  on  their  way  by  500 
Indians.  Twenty-six  of  the  regulars  and  the  militia  to  a 
man  were  killed.  Among  the  officers  slain  were  captain 
Wells,  and  ensign  Roman,  both  of  them  officers  of  great 
gallantry.  Two  women  and  twelve  children  were  also 
killed.  The  rest  were  made  prisoners.  Captain  Heald 
and  his  lady  escaped  alive  to  a  British  post,  and  were 
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kindly  received.    Mrs.  Heald  was  wounded  by  six  shot, 
and  the  captain  by  two ;  but  they  both  survived. 

General  Hull  made  a  quick  return  from  Canada ;  and 
tilings  on  his  part  were  soon  so  far  from  invasion,  that  he 
wfe  summoned  by  general  JBrock  to  surrender.  In  the 
most  disgraceful  manner,  and  almost  without  fighting,  he 
did  surrender.  The  men,  who  had  conducted  so  nobly  at 
Brownstown,  the  heroes  of  the  fourth  regiment,  the  brave 
volunteers  at  Raisin,  the  whole  territory,  and  evfery  thfrig 
appertaining  to  it^  were  surrendered  with  Detroit  Ohio 
had  many  brave  officers  and  troops  there.  They  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  skirmishing,  that  preceded  this  dis- 
astrous and  disgraceful  event  Never  was  astonishment 
and  humiliation  more  extreme,  than  in  the  case  of  these 
surrendered  troops.  The  British  and  Indians,  to  whom 
general  Hull  surrendered,  amounted  to  nearly  1,400.  The 
force,  that  surrendered  to  them,  amounted  to  about  1 ,800. 
No  event  had  ever  occurred,  that  produced  such  a  burning 
sense  of  shame  and  disgrace  in  the  West  Many  of  the 
bravest  of  that  region  were  men  feelingly  alive  to  the  honor 
of  their  country,  and  ambitious  of  returning  to  their  se- 
cluded homes,  covered  with  glory.  They  were  dishonored 
captives  in  a  far  distant  country.  An  immense  territory 
was  surrendered;  and  a  horde  of  infuriated  savages, 
flushed  with  success,  was  ready  to  pour  upon  the  western 
frontier,  now  left  without  any  shelter. 

This  disastrous  intelligence  was  distributed  by  the  north- 
ern Indian  runners,  quite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Union,  with  great  celerity.  The  southern  Indians  were 
invited  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  in  combination  with  those 
of  the  north.  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  soon  became 
parties  in  the  war ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  other  tribes  either 
joined  them,  or  evidently  wished  well  to  their  cause.  The 
whole  frontier  from  Tennessee  to  the  bay  of  Mobile  was 
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laid  open  to  their  incursions,,  The  British  sent  imple- 
ments and  munitions  of  war  to  Florida ;  jund  they  were 
put  into  their  hands  by  the  Spaniards.  To  meet  these 
formidable  aspects  of  danger,  the  people  of  tie  contiguous 
states  made  gf  eat  and  patriotic  exertions.  The  Seminores, 
uniting  with  stolen  or  fugitive  negros,  made  incursions  into 
Georgia ;  and  they  commenced  their  accustomed  course 
of  cruelty  and  murder, 

A  most  brave  and  desperate  exploit  was  performed 
against  them  by  colonel  Newman,  of  the  Georgia  volun- 
teers, with  117  men.  He  was  on  his  march  for  the  Lotch- 
way  towns,  and  was  met  by  160  hostile,  mounted  Indians. 
The  meeting  was  unexpected  on  both  sides.  Seldom  has 
a  more  desperate  struggle  been  recorded.  The  Indians 
retreated,  and  were  reinforced  to  nearly  double  the  num* 
her  of  the  whites;  and  returned  to  die  assault  They  were 
beaten  again,  retreated  a  little  distance,  and  entrenched 
themselves  around  this  little,  gallant  band,  to  make  sure  of 
them.  They  preserved  a  profound  silence ;  and  the  In- 
dians, thinking  them  fled,  approached  their  camp  with 
confidence.  They  received  a  deadly  fire,  which  killed  and 
wounded  thirty  warriors.  They  were  now  allowed  to  re* 
treat  unmolested.  The  Indians  lost  three  of  their  princi- 
pal chiefs.  Their  young  leader,  and  Bow-legs,  their  se- 
cond in  command,  were  slain. 

In  1812,  the  famous  Tecumthe  arrived  among  die  Greek 
Indians,  availing  himself  of  the  superstitions  of  die  savages, 
and  the  predictions  of  his  brother,  the  prophet,  calculated 
at  once  to  exasperate,  and  give  confidence  to  them*  The 
Creeks  Boon  began  to  perpetrate  a  series  of  outrages  along 
the  Alabama  frontier.  The  crafty  Tecumthe  had  enjoined 
secresy,  as  regarded  the  predictions  and  movements.  But 
the  smothered  thirst  for  vengeance  was  too  strong  among 
these  savages,  rendered  confident  by  these  prophecies,  to 
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be  long  concealed.  The  red  war-clubs  were  soon  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  nation.  Their  first  fury  spent  itself  on 
those  of  their  own  people,  who  were  desirous  of  peace 
with  the  United  States.  These  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
their  lives  to  the  forts  and  settlements  of  the  whites. 

Infatuated  by  the  prophets,  with  the  persuasion  that  the 
'  Great  Spirit9  was  on  their  side,  and  that  they  should  be 
found  invincible,  they  made  their  first  assault  upon  fort 
Minims,  situated  in  the  Tensaw  settlement,  in  Mississippi ; 
and  here  they  terribly  signalized  their  cruelty  and  ven- 
geance. It  was  crowded  with  women  and  children,who  had 
fled  to  it  from  terror  of  the  savages,  as  a  place  of  protection. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  150  men,  under  the  command  of  major 
Beasly.  The  savages  obtained  their  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies from  the  Spanish  at  Pensacola;  and  in  1813,  to  the 
number  of  six!  or  seven  hundred,  commenced  their  attack 
upon  the  fort  They  were  fa  tally  successful,  and  carried  it  by 
storm*  About  300  persons,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  children,  were  massacred.  Never  was  savage  charac- 
ter more  fully  developed.  The  mother  and  the  child  were 
slain  with  the  same  stroke  of  the  tomahawk.  But  seven- 
teen of  the  multitude,  that  had  crowded  into  the  supposed 
protection  of  the  fort,  escaped  to  relate  the  catastrophe. 
The  abominable  cruelties  of  the  savages,  previous  to  this, 
were  merged  at  once  in  the  excitement,  created  by  this 
monstrous  and  most  unprovoked  atrocity.  As  soon  as  the 
news  reached  the  adjoining  states,  a  just  spirit  of  resent- 
ment was  aroused.  A  campaign  had  been  already  planned 
by  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  in  conformity  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  secretary  of  war,  against  them.  The  feel- 
ings universally  excited  on  this  occasion,  naturally  accele- 
rated these  operations.  General  Jackson  was  selected  by 
public  sentiment  as  the  commander  in  this  campaign. 
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General  Jackson,  though  suffering  from  a  severe  wound, 
which  he  had  received  in  a  private  rencontre,  accepted 
the  command.  Colonel  Coffee,  in  whom,  also,  the  Ten- 
nesseeans  reposed  great  confidence,  commanded  under 
him ;  and  in  case  the  general  government  should  not  See 
fit  to  adopt  the  expedition,  and  defray  its  expenses,  the 
state  voted  300,000  dollars  for  its  support.  .  . 

In  preparing  for  this  campaign,  and  in  marching  to  the 
scene  of  action,  general  Jackson  encountered  every  diffi- 
culty and  delay,  that  could  arise  from  the  opinions  of  oppo- 
site factions,  from  false  alarm  and  intelligence,  from  the 
refractory  spirit  of  men,  generally  unused  to  control,  and 
much  more  so  to  the  stern  control  of  a  camp;  and  more 
than  all,  from  hunger,  and  an  uncertain  supply  of  provisions. 
He  seemed  precisely  the  man,  to  meet,  and  obviate  all 
these  difficulties.  Uniting  in  an  uncommon  degree  perse- 
verance with  promptitude,  no  opposition  stood  in  his  way, 
but  that,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  things  insurmountable. 
He  soon  marched,  with  such  as  these  circumstances  al- 
lowed him  to  collect 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Creek  settlements,  colonel  Dyer 
was  detached  to  attack  Littafu tehee-town,  one  of  their  vil- 
lages. He  destroyed  the  village,  and  returned  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  inhabitants  prisoners.  General 
Jackson  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously  waiting  the 
arrival  of  general  Cocke  from  East  Tennessee,  with  rein- 
forcements and  provisions.  Learning  that  a  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy  had  posted  themselves  on  the  Tallu- 
shatchee,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa,  thirteen  miles 
distant,  he  detached  general  Coffee,  with  900  men,  to 
attack  and  disperse  them. 

General  Coffee  was  so  fortunate,  as  to  find  a  fordable 
point  of  the  Coosa,  and  there  crossed  his  troops ;  directing 
them  to  encircle  the  town,  and  unite  tjieir  fronts  beyond  it. 
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The  enemy  announced  their  preparation  for  action,  by 
beating  their  drums,  and  the  customary  yells  and  war- 
whoops.  The  Indians,  in  the  first  instance,  assailed  an 
advance  party  with  great  fury;  The  action  soon  became 
general,  and  the  savages  retreated  to  their  houses.  Here 
they  fought  to  desperation,  as  long  as  they  could  stand,  or 
sit;  neither  evincing  fear,  nor  asking  for  quarter.  Their 
loss  was  186  killed ;  among  whom,  unfortunately,  and  in 
the  accidental  fury  of  the  conflict,  were  some  women  and 
childrea  Of  the  prisoners,  eighty-four  were  women  and 
children,  who  were  treated  with  the  utmost  humanity.  Of 
the  Americans,  five  were  killed,  and  forty-one  wounded. 
Two  were  killed  with  arrows.  Most  of  the  warriors  had 
quivers  filled  with  arrows,  which  they  used  after  the  first 
fire,  until  they  could  reload. 

On  the  northern  frontier,  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  Michi- 
limackinack,  Chicago,  and  more  than  all,  Detroit,  was 
appalling  through  the  Union.  It  had  an  electric  effect 
upon  the  West  An  offer  was  made  to  receive  volunteers 
for  the  organization  of  a  new  army ;  and  there  has  not 
often  been  on  record  an  instance  of  an  army,  formed, 
equipped,  and  rekdy  to  march,  with  more  celerity.  From 
Pennsylvania,  2,000  volunteers,  under  brigadier  general 
Crooks,  general  Tupper's  brigade  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and 
jhe  17th  regiment,  under  colonel  Wells,  were  soon  on 
their  march,  and  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  com- 
mand was  assigned  to  general  Harrison,  who  was  highly 
popular  among  the  troops,  and  under  him  in  command 
was  general  Payne,  of  Kentucky. 

Immediately  after  the  disasters  of  Detroit,  the  prophet's 
Indians  marched  to  invest  forts  Harrison  and  Wayne, 
which  were  garrisoned  only  by  a  few  regulars  and  volun- 
teers. They  murdered,  burned  and  destroyed  every  thing 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  forts.    They  fired  fort  Harrison ; 
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and  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  contemplating  oir 
one  hand  the  sheet  of  flame,  rolling  towards  (hem,  and  on 
the  other  hearing  the  horrid  yells  of  the  merciless  savages, 
afford  us  one  of  those  scenes,  that  were  so  common  during 
the  war.  Both  of  these  places  were  defended  with  des- 
perate bravery,  until  they  were  relieved ;  the  one  by  a  con- 
siderable force  of  mounted  volunteers  from  Illinois,  and 
the  other  by  the  forces  of  general  Harrison.  He  divided 
his  force,  in  the  first  instance,  into  scouting  parties,  and 
made  these  merciless  and  deluded  beings  feel,  by  Retalia- 
tion, something  of  the  horrors,  which  themselves  had  per- 
petrated. Those  Indian  tribes,  that  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  United  States,  and  whose  wish  to  join  our  standard 
had  been  hitherto  refused,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
executive,  were  permitted  to  take  a  part  in  the  wan  Lo- 
gan, a  warrior  of  distinguished  reputation,  joined  general 
Harrison  with  700  warriors.  Volunteers,  more  than  were 
demanded  by  the  expedition,  poured  in  from  all  quarters* 
The  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  western  states  were  mani- 
fested by  the  most  active  exertions,  and  by  sacrifices  of 
every  sort,  such  as  the  occasion  required, — sacrifices  of 
endurance,  treasure  and  blood.  Few  were  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  manifestation  of  this  spirit,  than  Return  J.  Meigs, 
then  governor  of  Ohio. 

A  separate  command  had  been  assigned  to  general  Win- 
chester, as  it  appears,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  troops 
confined  to  him.  The  troops  of  general  Payne  and  colo- 
nel Wells,  by  this  arrangement,  were  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sal. He  was  directed  to  push  forward  in  a  parallel  ad- 
vance, at  some  distance  from  general  Harrison,  and  in 
concert  with  him  regain  the  country  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians, retake  the  lost  posts,  and,  if  possible,  capture  Mai- 
den, and  all  the  places  near  our  frontiers,  that  were  central 
coverts  for  the  Indiana    General  Winchester  advanced, 
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until  he  found  himself  in  front  of  an  enemy  of  superior 
numbers,  The  advance  of  his  force,  under  captain  Ballard, 
had  already  had  severe  skirmishing  with  them.  A  few 
brave  and  inexperienced  young  volunteers,  who  had  rash- 
ly ventured  beyond  the  main  body,  under  ensign  Liggit, 
were  slain,  and  caused  deep  regret  at  their  untimely  fall. 
General  Winchester  immediately  sent  despatches  to  gene- 
ral Harrison,  requesting  aid.  General  Tupper,  with  hi* 
mounted  men,  directly  commenced  his  march,  to  yield 
the  required  assistance. 

There  was  some  severe  skirmishing  of  the  enemy  with 
the  advance  of  general  Winchester's  force,  in  which  Lo- 
gan, the  friendly  chief,  after  conducting  with  great  per- 
sonal bravery,  was  mortally  wounded.  Colonel  Campbell 
was  detached  by  general  Harrison,  with  a  considerable 
force,  against  the  Missisineway  towns.  In  an  attack  upon, 
one  of  these  towns,  a  severe  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  that,  and  some  other  towns 
destroyed.  Next  morning  the  Indians  were  reinforced, 
and  attacked  him.  They  were  again  defeated;  but  a 
number  of  brave  officers  fell  in  the  charge.  The  detach- 
ment behaved  with  great  coolness  and  fortitude ;  and  what 
was  still  better,  with  humanity  to  the  wounded,  and  those, 
who  fell  into  their  power.  Colonel  Campbell,  having  ac- 
complished his  object,  commenced  his  march  for  Green- 
ville. The  terrible  Tecumthe  was  reported  to  be  lurking 
in  the  vicinity,  with  500  warriors.  The  weather  was  se- 
vere, and  nearly  the  half  of  his  men  were  disqualified  from 
duty,  by  being  frozen  in  some  part  of  their  limbs.  The 
men  expected  an  attack,  and  would,  probably,  have  been 
destroyed.  Their  exemption  from  attack  has  been  by 
some  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  prophet,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  slain  in  the  attack  upon  colonel 
Campbell. 
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A  brigade  of  Kentuckians,  under  general  Hopkins  had 
been  sent  into  Indiana  territory  against  the  savages  of  the 
"Wabash  and  the  Illinois.  They  destroyed  a  number  of 
towns,  and  had  some  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  A 
company  of  cavalry,  belonging  to  this  detachment,  ad- 
vanced to  bury  one  of  their  slain  companions,  and  fell  into 
an  Indian  ambuscade.  Eighteen  of  their  number  were 
killed,  and  wounded,  and  among  them  were  several  pro- 
mising young  officers. 

Exasperated  by  these  repeated  successes  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  against  the  different  Indian  posts  land  villages, 
the  enemy  resolved  to  advance  with  their  combined  arms 
to  Frenchtown,  to  intercept  the  American  forces  marching 
upon  Detroit  The  inhabitants  of  that  village  expected  to 
be  massacred ;  and  they  implored  the  protection  of  gene- 
ral Winchester.  This  expedition  appears  to  have  been 
Undertaken  without  any  concert  with  general  Harrison. 
General  Winchester,  according  to  their  request,  marched 
to  their  aid  with  600  men.  After  some  hard  skirmishing, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious,  the  concentrated 
forces  of  general  Winchester,  amounting  to  about  750  men, 
found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  general 
Proctor,  and  Tecumthe,  with  2,000  men.  These  forces 
attacked  the  American  camp,  and  were  bravely  repulsed, 
though  with  severe  loss.  In  a  second  attack,  general  Win- 
chester, colonel  Lewis,  and  some  other  persons,  by  some 
unaccountable  inadvertence,  were  made  prisoners.  The 
American  force,  deprived  thus  of  its  chief  officers,  re- 
pelled every  attack  with  the  bravery  of  desperation,  until 
a  flag  from  the  enemy  promised  quarters  and  protection, 
if  they  would  surrender ;  at  the  same  time  menacing  the 
town  with  conflagration,  and  the  inhabitants  with  the  un- 
controlled fury  of  the  savages,  if  they  refused  these  terms- 
Twenty- two  officers,  and  275  non-commissioned  officers 
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aftti  privates,  had  already  been  slain,  or  wounded.  Thirty- 
five  officers,  and  487  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, surrendered  on  the  faith  of  general  Proctor.  The 
enemas  loss  had,  probably,  been  not  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Americans. 

The  events,  that  followed,  hfcvfe  lost  something  of  theif 
dark  coloring  by  the  effect  of  time,  that  extinguishes  Re- 
venge, and  softens  the  remembrance  of  injuria.  Bat  the 
infamous  name  of  Proctor  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the 
West.  Fathers  still  repair  to  the  empty  monuments  of 
their  high  spirited  and  promising  sons,  who  fell  in  the  das- 
tardly treachery  of  that  surrender.  Many  officers  of  the 
first  respectability,  and  young  men  of  the  best  families  and 
the  highest  promise,  were  massacred  by  the  savages,  after 
they  had  surrendered.  The  deportment  of  the  British  was 
litde  short  of  that  of  the  savages,  in  regard  to  the  prisoners 
in  theit  possession.  General  Proctor,  when  charged  with 
these  enormities,  did  not  attempt  to  deny  them.  He  only 
affirmed,  that  no  promise  of  protection  had  been  given, 
and  no  obligation  to  control  the  savages  incurred.  These 
transactions  are  commonly  known  in  the  West  by  the 
name  of  the  *  massacre  of  the  Raisin.' 

General  Harrison,  though  his  plans  were  wholly  discon- 
certed by  these  disasters  of  general  Winchester's  troopg, 
set  himself  immediately  to  organizing  them  anew.  In  this 
he  was  strongly  aided  by  the  indefatigable  Meigs,  who 
promptly  forwarded  two  regiments  of  Ohio  militia,  as  re- 
inforcements, and  by  the  troops  generally,  who  burned  to 
avenge  the  loss  of  their  brave  brethren  in  arms.  He  again 
advanced  to  the  Rapids,  and  built  a  fort,  which  has  since 
been  famous  under  the  name  of  fort  Meigs.  He  then  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Ohio,  to  consult  with  the  governor, 
and  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  recruits.    The  fort  was 
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besieged  in  his  absence  by  the  enemy.  He  was  soon  -ap- 
prized of  the  circumstance,  and  returned.  Great  exertions 
were  made,  alike  in  the  attack  and  the  defence.  The 
British  and  Indians  manifested  extreme  rancor,  and  were 
unsparing  in  their  labors  and  assaults.  The  roar  of  can- 
non and  bombs  discharged  upon  the  fort  was  continual. 
The  defence  was  gallant  and  determined,  and  a  number 
of  men  were  slain  in  it. 

■  At  length  a  despatch  arrived,  with  forty-seven  men,  from 
-general  Clay's  brigade,  informing,  that  he  was  at  hand, 
with  1,100  Kentuckians.  The  besiegers  were  attacked 
by  him.  Their  batteries  were  carried,  and  their  cannons 
spiked.  In  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  colonel  Dudley  was  led 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  an  attack  commenced  upon  the 
brave,  but  indiscreet  Kentuckians,  which  terminated  in 
the  death,  or  capture,  of  almost  the  whole  detachment 
The  barbarities  of  the  river  Raisin  were  here  acted  over 
again,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  The  Indians  mas- 
sacred forty-five  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  gallant  colonel 
Dudley  among  them.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  one  of  the 
assailing  Indians,  after  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded. 
Jn  the  meantime,  there  was  a  sortie  from  the  fort,  which 
was  intended  to  have  been  simultaneous  with  the  assault 
of  colonel  Dudley.  The  troops,  that  composed  it,  expe- 
rienced hard  fighting.  They  were  assailed  by  four  times 
their  number,  and  would  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  lieu- 
tenant Gwynne,  at  the  critical  moment,  come  to  their  aid, 
and  gallantly  charged  the  Indians.  On  the  6th  of  the 
month,  hostilities  seemed  suspended,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent Terms,  in  relation  to  the  prisoners  and  wounded, 
.were  mutually  settled  between  besiegers  and  besieged. — 
On  the  9th,  the  enemy  abandoned  his  works,  and  the 
siege,  which  had  lasted  thirteen  days,  and  in  which  he 
had  exhausted  his  efforts,  was  raised. 
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Proctor  had  vaunted  to  his  Indian  allies,  that  he  would' 
capture  the  garrison,  and  deliver  it  over  to  them,  no  doubt, 
to  share  the  fate  of  those,  who  had  before  fallen  into  their 
hands.  In  the  course  of  the  siege,  1,800  shells  and  balls 
had  been  fired  upon  the  fort,  and  a  continual  discharge  of 
small  arms  been  kept  up.  The  American  loss  in  the  siege 
and  sortie  was  270  killed  and  wounded.  Kentucky  here,  as 
elsewhere,  suffered  most  severely.  The  gallant,  but  indis- 
creet impetuosity  of  her  sons  led  them  to  select  the  points 

of  peril. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  Seneca  Indians  offered  their 
services  to  general  Harrison,  and  they  were  accepted.  The 
incursions  of  the  hostile  savages  upon  our  frontiers  were 
frequent  and  bloody.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed, 
or  made  captives,  and  the  remainder  were  of  course  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm.  In  one  of  these  assaults,  colonel 
Ball,  with  a  small  detachment,  was  attacked  from  an  am- 
bush. There  were  about  twenty  in  each  party.  In  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  colonel  Ball,  whose  horse  had  been 
shot  down,  was  engaged  in  personal  contest  with  an  In- 
dian of  great  strength  and  prowess.  He  was  relieved  by 
an  officer  of  his  party,  who  shot  the  .Indian.  The  savages 
then  made  a  desperate  onset  jvith  the  usual  yell,  indicating 
that  they  would  neither  take,  nor  give  quarter.  The  band 
of  savages  was  destroyed  to  a  man. 

In  his  general  orders  after  the  raising  the  siege  of  fort 
Meigs,  general  Harrison  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  conduct  of  his  men  during  the  siege.  To  majors  Todd, 
Ball,  Lodwick,  Ritzer  and  Johnson  he  made  the  public 
expression  of  his  warmest  satisfaction.  In  speaking  of  the 
Kentuckians,  he  said — '  It  rarely  happened,  that  a  general 
had  to  complain  of  the  excessive  ardor  of  his  troops ;  but 
that  this  seemed  to  be  generally  the  case,  when  the  Ken- 
tuckians were  engaged ;  and  that  they  appeared  to  think, 
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tfrqi  valor  alone  could  accomplish  every  thing.9  Of  the 
conduct  of  the  general  himself,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
conceded,  that  he  merited  entire  praise.  During  the  se- 
venth day  of  the  siege,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  he 
revived  from  general  Proctor  a  summons  to  surrender 
die  fort,  making  much  parade  of  his  own  force,  and  avow- 
ing the  usual  desire  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
proper  answer  was  returned,  and  the  summons  was  not 
repeated. 

After  the  raising  the  siege  of  fort  Meigs,  general  Harri- 
son transferred  his  head  quarters  to  Seneca  town,  on  the 
flower  Sandusky.  It  was  now  generally  supposed,  that 
general  Proctor  would  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
main  Canadian  army,  engaged  in  another  quarter.  Gene- 
ral Harrison  better  understood  his  purposes.  Fort  Meigs 
had  been  placed  in  an  excellent  state  of  defence.  Great 
exertions  were  made  to  fortify  fort  Stephenson,  as  it  ap- 
pears, against  the  counsels  of  general  "Harrison.  During 
the  month  of  July,  the  congregated  tribes  of  savages  under 
Tecumthe,  who  was  reported  to  have  received  the  rank 
sind  emoluments  of  brigadier  general  under  general  Proc- 
tor, together  with  a  considerable  force  of  regulars,  pro- 
ceeded on  an  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  the  cap- 
tyre  of  forts  Meigs  and  Stephenson.  Tecumthe  was  des- 
patched with  2,000  warriors,  to  make  a  diversion  favora- 
ble to  the  British,  while  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
fort  Stephenson.  Proctor  made  a  feint,  meanwhile,  to 
keep  the  attention  of  general  Harrison  occupied  with  fort 
Meigs.  Proctor  immediately  appeared  before  fort  Ste- 
phenson, with  700  Indians  under  Dixon,  and  500  regulars. 
A  number  of  gun  boats  had  been  brought  round  to  bear 
upon  the  fort  Major  Croghan  was  in  it,  with  no  more 
th&p  160  men.  He  had  already  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
his  commander  itt  chje£  ifl  not  destroying  the  works  and 
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abandoning  the  place,  as  indefensible.  It  was  immediately 
invested  with  a  force  of  such  immense  superiority,  as  left 
him  hut  a  dark  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  siege, 
and  little  hope  of  relief,  but  by  the  desperate  expedient  of 
cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy.  He  chose  to  defend 
it  He  hastily  cut  a  deep  ditch,  and  raised  a  stockade 
round  it 

General  Proctor  attempted  to  gain  the  place  by  artificer 
He  sent  a  flag,  accompanied  with  the  noted  renegado, 
colonel  Elliott,  well  remembered  for  his  conduct  towards 
the  Americans  at  the  river  Raisin.  Parade,  artifice  and 
menace  were  alike  unavailing,  to  procure  the  surrender. 
The  steady  answer  of  major  Croghan  was, '  that  he  should 
never  surrender  the  place,  as  long  as  there  were  any  men 
in  it,  to  defend  iV  General  Proctor  then  opened  batteries 
upon  his  works,  and  commenced  a  furious  cannonade.  This 
was  continued  a  long  time  without  much  effect  Colonel 
Short,  of  the  besiegers,  then  led  up  a  force  of  350  regulars* 
in  close  column,  to  storm  the  fort  The  fire,  which  the  be- 
sieged opened  upon  them,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and 
induced  a  hasty  retreat  Colonel  Short  rallied  them,  and 
they  advanced  so  far  the  second  time,  as  to  gain  die  ditch. 
They  leapt  into  it,  and  filled  it  A  concealed  six  pounder 
had  been  so  placed,  as  to  rake  the  ditch  in  a  line.  It  was 
charged  with  slugs,  and  discharged  upon  them.  The  front 
of  this  column  was  only  thirty  yards  from  the  piece.  Co- 
lonel Short,  and  almost  every  man  in  the  ditch,  was  killed. 
A  volley  of  musquetry  at  the  same  time  was  fired  with 
fatal  execution,  upon  those,  who  were  standing  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  ditch.  The  officer,  who  succeeded  colonel 
Short,  rallied  the  broken  column,  and  led  it  again  into  the 
ditch.  A  second  discharge  of  the  fatal  six  pounder  was 
made,  with  the  same  effect  as  the  first ;  and  the  volley  erf 
musquetry,  that  followed,  completed  the  coufis&vHV-    k. 
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retreat  ensued,  and  an  army  retired  from  a  garrison,  thaf 
contained  not  a  tenth  part  of  their  numbers,  and  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  siege,  had  taken  counsel  only 
from  their  despair.  No  inconsiderable  quantity  of  bag- 
gage and  arms  was  left  by  the  besiegers ;  and  their  loss 
was  reported  to  have  been  not  less  than  150  men.  That 
of  the  garrison  was  only  one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
Major  Croghan  gained,  and  received  imperishable  honors. 
Captain  Hunter,  lieutenants  Johnson,  Bayle,  Meeks,  and 
ensigns  Shipp  and  Duncan,  acquired  great  and  deserved- 
praise. 

The  brilliant  and  complete  victory  of  lake  Erie,  by  the 
fleet  under  the  gallant  Perry,  followed.    The  result  of  thi& 
splendid  action  placed  the  whole  lake  under  the  American 
control.    Then  first  the  masts  of  a  captured  British  fleet 
were  seen  among  the  trees  on  the  shores  of  Ohio.    These 
foresters  of  the  shores  of  Erie  gazed  on  the  impressive 
array  of  ships,  which  is  usually  seen  only  on  the  oceans 
Six  hundred  British  prisoners  were  conducted  to  Chillico- 
the.    The  flush  of  success  and  the  animation  of  hope  were 
infused  into  the  country.     Governor  Meigs  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  militia  of  Ohio  for  volunteers,  and  15,000  were 
soon  under  arms.    Their  original  object  was  the  relief 
of  fort  Stephenson ;  but  they  now  entertained  other  hopes. 
The  governor  of  Kentucky,  colonel  Isaac  Shelby,  arrived 
with  4,000  mounted  volunteers.    The  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  of  fort  Meigs,  under  general  M'Arthur,  joined 
him.     General  Harrison  immediately  determined  upon 
invading  the  enemy's  shores.    The  troops  were  received 
on  board  the  victorious  fleet  of  commodore  Perry,  in- 
creased by  the  captured  ships  of  the  enemy.     From  six- 
teen vessels  of  war  and  100  boats,  they  were  landed  ia 
perfect  order,  a  league  below  Maiden.    It  must  have  beea 
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a  voyage,  as  novel  and  impressive,  as  it  was  cheering  to 
these  sons  of  the  West 

General  Proctor  immediately  abandoned  Maiden ;  and 
having  first  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  destroyed  the  public 
property,  he  retreated  with  his  Indians  towards  the  Thames. 
The  American  army  entered  Amherstburg,  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  conflagration  of  the  public  works.  The 
women  of  the  place  came  out  in  a  body,  and  begged  that 
protection,  which  Americans  could  never  refuse.  The 
place  was,  indeed,  in  many  respects  obnoxious  to  every 
feeling  of  retaliation  and  vengeance.  Here  the  savages 
had  been  fostered.  Here  they  had  held  their  horrid  orgies 
of  exultation,  on  their  return  from  successful  expeditions. 
Hence,  loaded  with  presents  and  munitions  of  war,  they 
had  marched  to  plunder,  massacre  and  destroy.  Scarcely 
a  volunteer,  who  entered  this  odious  place,  but  had  suf- 
fered in  his  person,  property,  relations,  or  friends,  by  the 
outrages  and  massacres,  which  had  been  spirited,  and  in- 
stigated from  this  place.  But  it  was  determined,  that  the 
British  and  Indians  should  see  the  difference  between  the 
American  troops,  and  those,  who  had  enacted  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  the  river  Raisin.  Even  the  house  of  the  rene- 
,gado,  colonel  Elliott,  was  spared. 

General  Proctor  and  his  army  made  all  speed  to  Sand- 
wich. They  were  followed  by  the  American  army  by 
land,  and  the  fleet  through  the  river  Detroit.  General 
Harrison  directed  general  M' Arthur  to  remain,  with  most 
of  the  regular  troops,  to  occupy  Detroit,  and  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  celebrated  chief,  Split-log,  who  had  retired 
with  a  great  body  of  savages  to  the  woods,  near  die  Huron 
-of  lake  St  Clair.  He  continued  the  pursuit  of  Proctor  up 
the*  Thames.  He  was  joined  by  the  regiment  of  colonel 
Johnson,  part  of  colonel  Ball's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
the  whole  of  governor  Shelby's  volunteers.    General  Cass 
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and  commodore  Perry  acted  as  his  aick  The  fortunate 
capture  of  a  British  lieutenant  of  dragoons  and  eleven  pri* 
Vates,  who  had  beeft  left  to  destroy  die  bridges,  enabled 
shim  to  save  a  bridge,  and  to  learn,  that  the  enemy  had  no 
certain  advices  of  his  destination  up  the  Thames.  Daring 
this  rapid  pursuit,  the  American  army  captured  a  quantity 
of  clothing,  2,000  stands  of  arms,  and  a  number  of  can- 
non. They  easily  dispersed  the  Indians  from  their  path. 
In  a  skirmish,  the  rear  of  the  enemy  suffered  a  considera- 
ble loss.  Two  gun  boats,  and  several  barges  loaded  with 
provisions,  were  taken. 

On  the  5th  of  the  month,  the  pursuit  was  eagerly  re- 
newed, and  intelligence  was  brought,  that  the  enemy  was 
Waiting  for  them,  in  order  of  battle,  at  four  miles9  distance. 
Their  position  was  well  chosen.  X)n  one  side  was  a  swamp, 
and  on  the  other  a  river.  Between  the  swamp  and  the 
river  was  a  level  plain,  the  approach  to  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  thick  wood.  The  British  were  posted  m  a 
line  across  ihis  plain.  Their  left  rested  upon  the  river, 
and  was  supported  by  most  of  their  artillery.  Their  centre 
was  protected  by  two  heavy  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  force 
numbered  about  1,200  Indians,  and  600  regulars.  The 
arrangements  of  general  Harrison  for  the  several  corps  of 
his  army  were  formed  with  great  judgment  They  were 
entrusted  to  lieutenant  colonel  James  Johnson,  colonel 
Paul,  and  colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  major  Thompson,  and 
captain  Strieker*  A  division  was  commanded  by  general 
Desha.  The  American  troops  moved  to  the  attack,  and 
received  the  fire  of  the  British.  In  a  moment,  the  line  of 
the  enemy  was  broken  by  1,000  horsemen,  who  dashed 
through  the  centre,  and  either  cut,  or  trampled  down,  all 
that  opposed  them.  The  shock  was  irresistible.  There 
was  an  immediate  surrender  of  472  men,  with  their  offi- 
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ter&    General  Proctor  was  aware  of  his  deserts,  and 
escaped  with  ail  possible  speed. 

The  Indians  contested  the  battle  with  much  more*per- 
tinacity,  than  their  British  allies*  Tecumthe  put  forth  all 
his  courage  and  powers  in  this  battle.  He  awaited  the 
shock  of  the  American  cavalry,  and  dealt  it  a  prodigious 
fire,  as  it  advanced  The  first  effort,  although  a  desperate 
one,  to  break  die  Indian  line,  failed.  Colonel  Johnson 
then  ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  and  fight  the  Indians 
after  their  own  fashioa  The  fight  was  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate. Part  of  the  American  line  faltered ;  but  at  the  cri- 
tical moment,  colonel  Shelby  came  i)p  with  a  reinforce- 
ment,  and  turned  the  scale.  A  personal  contest  ensued 
between  colonel  Johnson  and  Tecumthe.  The  former 
had  been  wounded  five  times,  was  covered  with  blood, 
and  was  smarting  with  the  agony  of  his  wounds.  He  had 
been  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white  charger,  through  the 
action,  which  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the 
direction  of  the  savage  shots.  He  had  received  a  shower 
of  bullets,  which  pierced  every  part  of  his  dress  and  accou- 
trements. His  horse  was  wounded,  and  in  staggering 
back,  exposed  him  to  the  tomahawk  of  his  savage  antago- 
nist It  missed  him.  He  drew  his  pistol,  shot  his  enemy 
in  the  head,  and  they  both  fell  together.  Major  Thomp- 
son, on  whom  the  command  devolved,  after  the  fall  of 
colonel  Johnson,  continued  to  direct  the  fight.  It  was 
long  and  obstinate.  The  savages  finally  fled,  and  num* 
bers  of  them  were  cut  down  by  the  cavalry  in  their  flight. 

Among  the  singular  trophies  of  this  victory  were  several 
pieces  of  brass  cRmon,  which  had  been  taken  from  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga,  surrendered  by  general  Hull  with  De- 
troit, and  now  returned  again  to  the  Americans.  The 
victory  was  complete,  and  die  result  was  all  that  could  be 
expected,  or  desired  from  it.    Michigan  was  recovered- 
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The  British  force  in  Upper  Canada  was  broken  clown* 
The  savages,  that  had  depended  upon .  the  British  there, 
were  intimidated,  and  their  connexion  with  them  broken 
up,  and  destroyed.  The  prophet,  a  most  powerful  and  in* 
veterate  enemy  of  the  United  States,  Tecumthe,  the  re* 
morseless  and  intrepid  leader,  whose  steady  hostility  had 
wrought  so  much  mischief  to  us,— these  chiefs  no  longer 
in  being,  to  lead  them  to  battle,  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dians sunk  at  once,  and  most  of  them  made  terms  with  the 
conquering  general  The  general  result  to  the  West  was, 
that  the  frontier  people  were  relieved  from  their  well 
founded  apprehensions.  They  no  longer  mistook  by  night 
die  howl  of  the  wild  beasts  for  the  war-whoop  of  the  sava- 
ges. They  returned  in  peace  to  their  habitations,  their 
confidence  and  accustomed  pursuits. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, the  Indians  of  the  west  and  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
were  not  idle.  There  can  seldom  be  a  movement  of  the 
savages  in  one  quarter,  without  exciting  a  simultaneous 
movement  of  them  in  another  quarter.  The  incursions  of 
the  northern  and  western  Indians  were  so  severe  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  that  many  of  the  inci- 
pient settlements  in  both  those  territories  were  broken  up. 
The  Indians  often  extended  their  ravages  to  the  central 
villages  of  those  regions.  A  band  of  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Pot- 
tawattomies  ranged  through  Missouri,  and  committed  a 
great  number  of  the  most  atrocious  murders.  In  some 
instances,  whole  families  were  destroyed,  and  their  accus- 
tomed fury  was  let  loose  upon  women  and  children.  A 
considerable  force  of  mounted  ranger^%as  raised  in  the 
two  territories.  They  were  active  and  vigilant,  in  scour- 
ing the  frontiers,  and  in  repressing  the  savage  incursions. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  with  the  Creeks  still  raged  in  the 
1  south.    After  the  battle  of  Tallushatchee,  general  Jackson 
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was  still  waiting  in  the  Indian  country  for  the  junction  of 
the  troops  from  East  Tennessee.  Intelligence  was  des- 
patched to  him,  that  the  hostile  Indians  had  arrived  before 
Talladega,  a  fort,  or  town  of  friendly  Indians,  These  In- 
dians had  incurred  their  peril,  by  their  fidelity  to  the  United 
States.  Honor  and  policy  alike  forbade,  that  they  should  be 
sacrificed.  General  Jackson, although  painfully  disappoint- 
ed in  his  expectations  of  the  junction  of  forces  from  East 
Tennessee,  marched  directly  to  the  aid  of  the  friendly  In- 
dians.   The  force  of  the  Americans  was  not  far  from  1,800. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1813,  at  one  in  the  morning, 
the  army  began  crossing  the  riverr  behind  which  the  In- 
dians were  posted.  It  was  here  600  yards  wide,  and  of 
course  to  cross  it  was  a  work  of  difficulty,  as  well  as  time 
The  next  day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  army  was  again 
in  motion.  The  infantry  proceeded  in  three  columns ;  the 
cavalry  in  the  same  order.  The  advance,  consisting  of  a 
company  of  artillerists,  with  musquets,  two  companies  of 
riflemen,  and  one  of  spies,  marched  about  400  yards  in 
front,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Carroll,  with  orders, 
after  commencing  the  action,  to  fall  back  on  the  centre, 
and  draw  the  enemy  after  them.  Lieutenant  colonel  Dyer 
was  placed  in  the  centre  with  250  cavalry,  as  a  corps  of 
reserve.  The  remainder  of  the  mounted  troops  were  di- 
rected to  advanpe  on  the  right  and  left,  after  encircling  the 
enemy,  by  uniting  the  fronts  of  their  columns,  and  keeping 
their  rear  rested  on  the  infantry,  to  face  and  press  towards 
the  centre,  so  as  to  leave  the  savages  no  possibility  of 
escape.  The  remainder  of  die  army  advanced  by  heads 
of  companies,  gfllesal  Hall's  brigade  occupying  the  right, 
and  general  Roberts9  the  left. 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  advance,  within  eighty 
yards  of  the  enemy,  received  a  severe  fire  from  them,  con* 
cealed,  as  they  were,  behind  a  thick  shrubbery.    They 
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returned  it,  and  according  to  their  instructions,  fell  back 
upon  the  centre.  The  enemy,  with  their  customary  yeHs 
and  whoops,  rushed,  upon  general  Roberts'  brigade,  a  few 
companies  of  which  recoiled  in  alarm,  and  fled  at  die  first 
fire.  To  fill  the  chasm  created  by  this  desertion,  the  com- 
manding general  directed  a  volunteer  regiment  of  colonel 
Bradley,  which  appeared  to  linger,  to  advance,  and  occupy 
the  vacant  space.  This  order  was  not  executed  by  Bradley. 
Owing  to  this  failure,  it  became  necessary  to  dismount  die 
reserve,  which  met  the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy  with 
great  firmness.  This  example  inspirited  the  retreating 
militia,  who  rallied,  and  assisted  in  checking  the  advance 
of  the  savages.  On  the  left,  they  were  met  and  repulsed 
by  the  mounted  riflemen.  But,  owing  to  the  dilatory 
movements  of  the  volunteer  regiment,  and  the  too  exten- 
sive circuit  made  by  colonel  Allcorn,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  that  wing,  the  intended  circle  wag  not  so  closed 
but  that  a  number  of  the  enemy  escaped  in  the  interval. 

The  savages  fought  with  determined  spirit  for  some 
time,  and  then  retreated  for  the  adjacent  hills.  Many  of 
them  fell  in  this  retreat,  and  the  slaughter  did  not  cease, 
until  they  were  sheltered  among  the  hills,  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles.  General  Jackson,  in  his  report,  bestowed 
the  highest  commendations  on  the  officers  and  soldiers 
generally.  He  mentioned  colonel  Carroll  and  lieutenant 
colonel  Dyer  in  terms  of  high  praise,  for  the  spirited  gal- 
lantry, with  which  they  met  and  repulsed  the  enemy  5 — 
stating,  that  both  officers  and  privates  had  answered  his 
highest  expectations,  and  merited  the  gratitude  of  their 
country,  •   ^ 

The  enemy  brought  1,080  to  this  battle,  of  whom  293 
were  killed  on  the  field.  It  is  supposed,  that  many  were 
killed  in  the  flight  Few  escaped  unwounded.  Their 
whole  loss,  as  since  stated  by  themselves,  was  about  600. 
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The  American  force  lost  fifteen  killed  and  eighty  wounded, 
of  whom  many  afterwards  died. 

A  scene  ensued  this  victory,  that  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  The  friendly  Indians  had  been  besieged  closely 
for  several  days.  They  were  a  handful,  surrounded  by 
infuriated  enemies.  Torture  and  the  most  horrible  death 
were  in  reserve  for  them,  as  the  certain  consequence  of 
surrender.  In  their  siege,  they  endured  every  privation, 
particularly  the  dreadful  one  of  water.  They  were  re- 
lieved on  the  very  day,  when  an  assault  was  to  have  been 
made  upon  them,  which  would,  almost  inevitably,  have 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  every  one  of  them.  Their 
deliverance  was  one  of  the  few  occasions,  that  melts  even 
the  savage  heart  to  tenderness  and  joy.  The  manifesta- 
tions were  affecting.  Famished,  as  they  had  been,  they 
sold  their  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  famished  troops 
of  genera]  Jackson. 

Imagination  can  scarcely  conjure  up  more  difficulties, 
tljan  those,  which  the  general  had  to  encounter  in  this 
campaign.  General  Cocke,  who  commanded  the  troops 
from  East  Tennessee  was,  like  general  Jackson,  a  major 
general,  having  apparently  a  separate  and  independent 
command,  and  charged  with  precisely  the  same  objects; 
to  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  country,  and  punish  the  savage 
foe,.  He  seems  to  have  been  equally  hearty  in  the  cause. 
His  reasons  for  attempting  a  separate  campaign  were, 
that  on  joining  his  troops  to  those  of  general  Jackson, 
adding  the  number  of  so  many  mouths  to  be  filled,  would 
cause  the  famine,  that  already  prevailed  in  his  camp,  to 
press  still  inonfheavily  on  the  troops  of  both  generals ; 
and  that  in  an  united  command  the  former  would  gain  all 
the  laurels. 

Looking  in  vain  for  aid  from  that  quarter,  suffering  per- 
sonally from  famine  at  his  own  table,  and  still  more  from 
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witnessing  the  privations  of  the  qamp,  and  the  mutinous 
and  complaining  spirit  of  insubordination,  so  natural  to 
men  situated  as  were  the  troops  from  Tennessee,the  gene- 
ral was  obliged  to  turn  his  back  upon  all  the  advantages 
already  gained,  and  to  retreat  under  the  aspect  of  defeat^ 
rather  than  of  victory. 

All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  die  arts  of  some 
officers  among  his  troops,  who,  believing  that  the  campaign 
was  about  to  break  up,  wished  to  be  the  first  to  return 
home,  and  render  themselves  popular  by  being  the  heralds 
of  their  own  exploits,  and  by  taking  part  in  the  complaints  of 
the  soldiers.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  militia,  col- 
lecting in  their  tents,  and  talking  over  their  grievances, 
finally  determined  to  abandon  the  camp,  and  return  home. 
The  general  had  immediate  warning  of  their  purpose,  and 
was  determined  at  every  hazard  to  prevent  it  At  the 
moment,  when  they  had  determined  to  carry  their  inten- 
tions into  effect,  they  beheld  the  volunteers,  with  the  gene* 
ral  at  their  head,  in  front  of  them,  with  positive  commands 
to  prevent  their  advancing,  and  to  compel  them  to  return 
to  their  camp.  This  decision  and  energy  overawed  them, 
and  they  returned  to  their  camp,  not  only  without  mur- 
muring, but  extolling  the  unalterable  firmness  of  their  ge- 
neral. 

The  next  day  presented  a  different  spectacle.  The  vo- 
lunteers, who  had  been  the  day  before  the  instruments  of 
compelling  the  militia  to  return  to  their  duty,  participating 
with  them  in  the  same  discontents,  and  secretly  wishing 
well  to  the  cause,  began  in.  turn  to  mutiny  themselves. — 
Knowing  the  disaffection  of  the  militia,  they  deemed,  that 
when  their  discontents  were  manifest,  there  would  be  no 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  general,  to  prevent  their  carry- 
rying  their  plans  into  effect  To  their  surprise,  they  found 
the  militia  disposed  to  return  the  good  offices,  which  they 


had  received ;  and  when  they  had  made  all  their  arrange- 
ments to  move  off,  they  found  the  militia  between  them 
and  their  purpose*  manifesting  a  fixed  determination  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  general.  They  fell  in  with  the 
example,  which  had  been  placed  before  them  the  day  be* 
fore,  and  moved  back  in  quietness  to  their  quarters. 

Part  of  these  amusing  results  may  be  ascribed  to  piquef 
and  the  gratification,  which  the  parties  alternately  felt,  in 
being  able  to  thwart  the  views  of  those,  who  had  so  lately 
crossed  their  own.  Added  to  this,  they  were  conscious, 
that  they  had  complained  beyond  their  causes  for  com- 
plaint They  were  anxious,  from  a  great  and  mixed  va- 
riety of  motives,  to  return  to  their  homes.  But  the  militia 
appear  to  have  stopped  short  in  their  mutinous  spirit 
sooner,  than  the  volunteers.  To  the  latter  there  seemed 
no  alternative  between  carrying  their  point  and  dishonor. 
They  were  anxious  that  their  cause  should  prosper,  that  it 
might  seem  to  be  founded  in  justice.  The  wishes  of  the 
cavalry  to  return  had  such  a  just  foundation,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  procuring  forage,  that  on  a  solemn  pledge 
by  their  platoon  and  field  officers,  that  they  would  return*, 
as  soon  as  their  horses  were  recruited,  and  themselves 
furnished  with  winter  clothing,  general  Jackson  granted 
their  request,  and  they  immediately  set  out  on  their 
return. 

The  discontent  was  smothered  for  the  moment,  but  it 
was  not  quenched ;  and  the  general  was  aware,  that  on  a 
favorable  occasion,  it  would  be  sure  to  burst  forth  again* 
His  prospects  of  supply  were  brightened  by  letters,  just 
received  from  the  contractors,  that  provisions  for  the  army 
were  then  on  the  road,  and  would  shortly  arrive  in  the 
camp.  Under  these  circumstances  he  assembled  his 
troops,  and  addressed  them  in  the  most  energetic  and  ani- 
mating terms,  imploring  them  by  every  consideration,  to 
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follow  up  the  blow,  they  had  struck ;  promising  them,  that 
if  supplies  did  not  arrive  in  two  days,  he  would  himself 
march  back  with  them ;  requesting  them  to  reflect  serious- 
ly upon  the  subject  during  the  following  night*  and  let  him 
know  die  result  of"  their  intentions  on  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing. On  retiring  to  their  tents,  and  deliberating  on  the  mea- 
sures proper  to  be  adopted  on  this  emergency,  the  officers  of 
the  volunteers  concluded,  that  nothing  short  of  marching 
the  army  immediately  back  to  the  settlements  could  pre- 
vent the  disgrace,  which  must  attend  a  forcible  desertion  of 
the  camp  by  the  soldiers*  The  officers  of  the  militia  de- 
termined differently,  and  were  willing  to  remain,  until  it 
could  be  ascertained  whether  a  supply  of  provisions  could 
be  had*  '  If  it  can,9  said  they, '  let  us  proceed  with  the 
campaign.  If  not,  let  us  be  marched  back,  where  it  can 
be  procured.5  The  general,  who  greatly  preferred  the  lat- 
ter opinion,  was  nevertheless  disposed  to  gratify  those,  who 
appeared  unwilling  to  submit  to  further  hardships,  and  he 
ordered  general  Hall  to  march  his  brigade  to  fort  Deposit, 
where  a  supply  of  provisions  was  collected,  and  after  satis- 
fying their  own  wants,  to  return,  as  an  escort  to  the  pro- 
visions. The  second  regiment,  however,  unwilling  to  be 
outdone  by  the  militia,  consented  to  remain,  and  the  first 
proceeded  alone.  On  this  occasion,  the  general  could  not 
forbear  to  remark, '  that  men,  for  whom  he  had  cherished 
so  warm  an  affection,  and  for  whom  at  all  times  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  desiring  to  aban- 
don him  at  a  moment,  when  their  presence  was  so  par- 
ticularly necessary,  filled  him  with  emotions,  which  lan- 
guage was  too  feeble  to  express.' 

The  two  days  had  elapsed,  since  the  departure  of  the 
volunteers,  and  no  supplies  had  arrived.  The  militia  de- 
manded, that  the  pledge,  which  had  been  given  them,  that 
they  should  be  marched  back,  should  be  redeemed.    The 


pledge  had  been  given  under  the  confident  expectation, 
that  die  provisions  would  arrive  within  the  two  days.— 
Nothing  now  remained,  however,  but  to  redeem  the  pledge 
It  was  a  moment  of  deep  dejection  to  the  general  All 
the  objects,  on  which  his  heart  had  been  so  earnestly  fixed, 
were  apparently  about  to  escape  him,  if  his  men  should 
abandon  him,  and  he  be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  con- 
quests to  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  While  indulging 
these  gloomy  meditations,  he  exclaimed  earnestly,  and 
alouA  <  If  only  two  men  will  remain  with  me,  I  will  never 
abandon  this  post^-HDaptain  Gordon,  of  the  spies,  face- 
tiously replied,  <  YWnave  one,  general  Let  us  see,  if  we 
can  not  find  another;9  and  immediately,  with  a  zeal  suited 
to  fee  occasion,  he  undertook  with  some  of  the  general  staff 
to  raise  volunteers,  and  in  a  little  while  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing 109,  who  pledged  themselves  to  remain,  and  protect 
the  post  The  general,  delighted  with  the  idea,  that  he 
should  not  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  position,  marched 
towards  fort  Deposit  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  with 
the  distinct  understanding,  thai  on  meeting  supplies,  they 
were  to  return  .And  prosecute  the  campaign.  They  had 
not  marched  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  they  met  150 
beeves.  A  sight,  which  gave  the  general  so  much  delight, 
was  to  the  discontented  equally  unwelcome.  Their  faces 
were  towards  home,  and  the  prospect  of  returning  back  to 
the  war  was  hateful  As  soon  as  their  devouring  appetites 
were  appeased,  they  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  en* 
campment  Low  murmurings  ran  along  the  lines,  andf 
presendy  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  One  company  was 
already  moving  off  in  a  direction  towards  home.  As  soon 
as  the  general  was  informed  of  this,  he  pursued  them  with 
a  part  of  his  staffs  and  a  few  soldiers  with  general  Coffee, 
who  had  halted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance.  He  or- 
dered them  immediately  to  form  across  the  road,  and  to 
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fire  on  the  mutineers,  if  they  attempted  to  proceed.  Snatch-* 
ing  up  their,  arms,  these  faithful  adherents  presented  a 
front,  which  awed  the  deserters,  artd  caused  them  to  re- 
treat precipitately  on  the  main  body.    But  the  example  of 
mutiny  was  contagious.    He  soon  ascertained,  that  a  whole 
brigade  was  in  the  attitude  of  marching  back  by  force.    In 
this  crisis,  having  taken  his  ground,  he  determined  to  tri- 
umph, or  perish.    Seizing  a  musquet,  and  resting  it  on 
the  neck  of  his  horse,  for  he  was  disabled  by  a  wound  from 
the  use  of  tiis  left  arm,  <  he  threw  himself  in  front  of  the 
mutinous  column,  and  declared,  th&^  he  would  shoot  the 
first  man,  who  should  venture  to  advance.    In  this  situa- 
tion he  was  found  by  major  Reid  and  general  £offee,  who 
judging  from  the  length  of  his  absence,  that  some  distur- 
bance had  arisen,  hastened  to  his  side,  and  waited  the  re- 
sult of  his  perilous  determination,  in  the  anxious  suspense 
of  expectatioa    For  many  minutes  the  <x>lumn  preserved 
a  sullen,  yet  hesitating  attitude,  at  once  fearing  to  proceed, 
and  reluctant  to  retreat    In  the  meantime,  those,  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  duty,  amounting  to  about  two  com- 
panies, were  collected  and  formed  in  rear  of  the  .general, 
and  in  advance  of  the  troops  with  positive  orders,  to  imi- 
tate his  example  in  firing,  if  they  attempted  to  advance. 
The  timidity,  resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  a  bad 
cause,  prevailed.    They  returned  quietly  to  their  posts. — 
This  firmness  at  this  critical  moment  undoubtedly  saved 
4he  campaign,  and  perhaps  determined  the  issue  of  the 
war.    There  are  but  few  men,  who  could  have  adopted 
such  a  course  with  safety. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Talladega,  the  Hillabee  tribes, 
who  had  suffered  most  severely  on  that  occasion,  sued  for 
peace.  General  Jackson  sternly  demanded  the  proper 
reparation  and  submission,  assuring  them,  that  fort  Mimms 
should  long  be  remembered  by  them  in  bitterness  and 
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tears,  but  informing  them,  that  on  manifestation  of  sin- 
cerity in  their  desires  for  peace,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
make  war  on  those,  who  were  willing  to  become  our 
friends. 

But  before  this  answer  arrived  among  them,  general 
White  had  attacked,  and  destroyed  their  town,  killing  60, 
and  making  256  prisoners.  This  unfortunate  circumstance 
contributed  to  the  desperation,  with  which  die  Creeks  af- 
terwards fought.  They  had  asked  for  peace  on  the  gene- 
ral's own  terms.  Finding  themselves  attacked  under  such 
circumstances*  it  produced  among  them  the  false  convic- 
tion, that  no  submission  would  avail  them,  and  they  con- 
sidered it,  as  a  war  of  extermination.  There  is  no  instance 
alterwards  of  their  asking  for  quarter,  or  manifesting  a 
disposition  to  receive  it 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  details  of 
die  first  difficulties  and  mutinies,  which  general  Jackson 
had  to  encounter,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  war, 
as  they  serve  as  accurate  samples  of  all  his  subsequent 
difficulties,  in  bringing  this  war  to  a  successful  terminatioa 

They  remind  us  of  the  trials,  which  Washington  had  to 
endure,  in  prosecuting  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  sol- 
diers were  little  accustomed  to  any,  even  the  most  neces- 
sary control  They  were  foil  fed,  and  much  accustomed 
to  spend  their  time  at  their  own  discretion  at  home.  Their 
enlistments  were  for  periods  too  limited.  The  arrange- 
ments of  die  contractors  for  supplies  were  grossly  mis- 
managed. Some  of  the  officers  were  no  better,  than  par- 
tizans.  So  formidable  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
prosecuting  the  campaign,  that  even  the  governor  advised 
its  abandonment  The  troops  were  not  certain,  whether 
they  were  to  look  to  the  general  government,  or  that  of 
their  state  for  their  pay ;  or  whether  they  might  not  ulti- 
mately foil  of  being  paid  by  either.    On  the  12th  of  D&- 
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cember,  general  Cocke  arrived  with  1,600  men;  bat  it 
was  found,  that  they  were  not  brought  into  the  field  under 
the  requisition  of  tft&  president  of  the  United  Steles  ;  that 
the  term  of  service  of  a  great  part  of  diem  would  expire 
in  a  few  days,  and  of  the  whole  in  a  few  weeks.  Mutiny 
succeeded  to  mutiny;  and  such  Was  the  general  gloom  of 
die  prospect,  that  a  man  of  any  other  temperament  and 
character,  than  dial  of  general  Jackson, would  have  Ridded 
to  the  advice  of  governor  Blount,  and  wearied,  and  dis- 
gusted with  quelling  mutiny  in  one  form  to-day,  only  to 
see  it  renewed  in  another  tonmorrow,  would  have  aban- 
doned the  enterprise  forever. 

Not  so  general  Jackson,  He  harangued  his  troopa— 
He  appealed  to  every  motive,  that  can  influence  die  human 
heart, — their  honor,  their  patriotism,  their  avarice,  and 
their  fears  in  turn.  The  more  obstacles  and  impediment* 
arose  before  him,  the  more  firmly  he  attached  himself  te 
the  cause.  In  one  instance  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  tou- 
tinous  officer,  lieutenant  Kearly,  and  demanded  his  swori 
His  reply  was, '  that  he  was  a  free  man,  not  subject  to  the 
orders  of  general  Jackson,  or  any  other  person f  declaring 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  sword  should  protect  him  on  his 
way  to  Tennessee.  The  guards,  who  were  ordered  to 
arrest  him,  cocked  their  guns.  lieutenant  Kearly  and 
his  men  did  the  same.  The  general  hastened  to  the  scene, 
and  demanded  Kearly's  sword  in  person,  which  lie  per* 
sisted  to  refuse.  The  general  snatched  a  pistol  from  his 
holster,  and  was  levelling  it  at  the  breast  of  Kearly,  when 
friends  interposed,  and  he  was  induced  to  surrender  his 
sword.  During  the  crisis,  both  parties  were  prepared  to 
fire,  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed  was  narrowly  escaped.— 
Under  these  discouragements,  and  the  departure  of  die 
troops  from  East  Tennessee  for  their  homes,  and  die  seal* 
tering  away  of  hi&  forces,  he  was  far  from  being  induced 
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to  despond,  and  he  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  cam- 
paign, with  the  feeble  force,  still  remaining  with  him. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1814,  colonel  Carroll  and  Mr* 
Blackburn  arrived  at  head  quarters,  reporting  the  ap» 
proach  of  850  volunteers.  These  men  had  scarcely  ai> 
rived,  and  chosen  colonels  Perkins  and  Higgins  to  com- 
mand them,  when  these  officers  refused  to  march  their 
regiments  to  head  quarters  under  command  of  general 
Coffee.  There  was  no  stnall  difficulty  in  quelling  this 
mutiny,  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  the  month,  that 
these  officers  arrived  at  head  quarters  with  their  regi- 
ments. The  whole  effective  force  at  this  time  consisted, 
according  to  the  report,  of  only  900  men,  and  was  in  re- 
ality short  of  that  number. 

On  the  15th,  the  troops  commenced  their  march,  and 
moved  to  Wehogee  creek,  three  miles  from  fort  Strother. 
At  Talladega  he  was  joined  by  200  friendly  Indians,  badly 
armed,  and  discouraged  at  die  weakness  of  the  united 
force.  A  thousand  men  under  such  circumstances  were 
led  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  with  no  possible 
hope  of  escape,  but  from  victory.  To  march  seemed  now 
the  only  alternative,  although  it  was  a  course  so  full  of 
peril  To  march  was  necessary,  to  afford  a  diversion  fa- 
vorable to  general  Floyd,  who  was  advancing  from  Geor- 
gia with  an  army  against  the  Creeks.  Another  reason 
rendered  this  course  indispensable.  The  officer,  com- 
manding at  fort  Armstrong,  had  received  intelligence,  on 
which  the  utmost  reliance  was  placed,  that  the  warriors 
from  fourteen  or  fifteen  towns  on  the  Tallapoosa  were 
about  to  combine  their  forces,  and  attack  that  place.  For 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  was  in  a  defenceless 
condition.  On  reaching  Talladega,  the  general  received 
a  letter  from  the  commander  at  fort  Armstrong,  confirming 
the  report,  that  this  depot  was  about  to  be  attacked.    He 
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was  also  informed  by  an  express  from  general  Pinckney, 
that  general  Floyd  was  moving  on  the  Greek  country,  and 
would  shortly  be  at  Tuckabatcha.  The  express  desired 
him,  for  various  reasons,  to  advance  upon  such  of  the 
Creek  towns,  as  might  be  within  striking  distance  from 
him.  % 

Had  he  hesitated  before,  these  advices  would  have  de- 
cided him.  It  was  understood,  that  the  hostile  force  was 
collected  in  a  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  near  the  mouth  of 
a  creek,  called  Emuckfaw.  On  that  point  he  marched  by 
the  shortest  route.  As  he  advanced,  he  became  more  and 
more  sensible  of  the  ignorance  of  his  guides,,  and  the  in- 
experience and  insubordination  both  of  his  officers  and 
troops.  But  they  were  in  high  spirits,  and  anxious  to  meet 
the  enemy.  On  the  21st,  the  general  encamped  his  small 
force  on  the  eminences,  that  overlooked  Emuckfaw,  and 
made  every  preparation  against  an  attack.  At  midnight, 
spies  reported,  that  they  had  discovered  a  large  encamp- 
ment of  Indians  at  three  miles  distance,  yelling,  and 
dancing  in  a  manner,  to  indicate,  that  they  were  apprized 
of  his  arrival  At  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  alarm 
guns  of  the  sentinels,  succeeded  by  shrieks  and  savage 
yells,  announced  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Their  first 
assault  was  on  the  left  flank,  commanded  by  colonel  Hig* 
gins.  It  was  met,  and  opposed  with  great  firmness.  Ge- 
neral Coffee  and  colonels  Carroll  and  Sitler  instantly  re- 
paired to  the  point  of  attack,  and  by  example  and  exhorta- 
tion encouraged  the  men  to  their  duty.  The  action  raged 
for  half  an  hour.  The  brunt  of  it  being  against  the  left 
wing,  it  had  become  considerably  weakened.  The  first 
part  of  the  action  had  taken  place,  during  the  dimness  of 
twilight  The  clear  light  of  the  morning,  showing  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  aud  captain  FerriPs  company  hav- 
ing reinforced  the  left  wing,  general  Coffee  directed  a 
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charge,  and  a  rout  immediately  ensued.    The  enemy  were 
pursued  two  miles. 

The  general  immediately  detached  general  Coffee,  with 
the  friendly  Indians  and  400  men,  to  storm  the  enemy's 
encampment,  unless  it  should  be  found  too  strongly  forti- 
fied, in  which  case  he  proposed  to  bring  up  the  artillery. 
Coffee,  having  reconnoitered  the  position,  and  found  it  too 
strongly  fortified  to  be  assailed  with  his  force,  returned  to 
camp.  He  had  not  returned  more  than  half  an  hour,  when 
a  fire  was  opened  on  the  piquets  on  the  right,  accompanied 
with  the  usual  savage  yelk.  General  Coffee  volunteered 
his  services  to  move  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  assailants. 
His  detachment  was  taken  from  different  corps.  He  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  moved  rapidly  upon  the  foe. 
While  be  was  thus  occupied,  the  rear  of  his  force  had  an 
opportunity  to  slip  away  unperceived,  until  the  whole 
number  did  not  exceed  fifty  men.  He  found  the  enemy 
occupying  a  ridge  of  open  pine  timber,  covered  with  low 
underbrush,  which  afforded  them  every  opportunity  for 
concealment  To  drive  them  from  their  lurking  places, 
general  Coffee  ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  and  charge 
them.  In  carrying  this  order  into  execution,  the  general 
was  wounded  through  the  body,  and  his  aid,  major  Donel- 
son,  killed. 

This  was  followed  by  a  violent  onset  on  the  line  of  the 
left.  General  Jackson  repaired  in  person  to  the  point  of 
attack.  The  battle  was  maintained  by  the  assailants,  by 
quick  and  irregular  firing  from  behind  logs,  trees,  shrub- 
bery, and  whatever  could  afford  concealment.  Behind 
these  they  prostrated  themselves,  after  firing,  to  reload, 
and  rise,  and  fire  again.  After  sustaining  this  fire  for  some 
time,  a  brilliant  and  steady  charge,  under  colonel  Carroll, 
broke  their  array,  threw  diem  into  confusion,  and  caused 
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&em  to  fly.  Their  less*  though  it  was  certainly  ttot»tle» 
rable,  was  not  exactly  known. 

On  the  rights  general  Ceflfee  had  not  been  able  to  drive 
them  from  their  fastnesses  to  his  wish;  and  with  a  view  to 
draw  them  from  their  retreat*  he  affected  to  retire  toward* 
die  place,  where  he  had  first  dismounted.  Tliis  stratagem 
had  the  desired  effect.  Thfcy  focsook  their  hiding  places, 
and  advanced  rapidly  upon  him.  The  fight  was  re* 
newed  again  on  equal  terms.  A  severe  content  ensued, 
which  lasted  almost  an  hour,  with  nearly  the  same  loss  on 
each  side.  At  this  crisis,  when  several  of  the  detachment 
had  been  killed,  many  wounded,  and  the  whole  was  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  a  timely  reinforcement  from  general 
Jackson  made  its  appearance  on  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  contest  General  Coffee,  although 
severely  wounded,  instantly  ordered  a  charge,  from  which 
Ifae  enemy  fled  in  consternation,  and  were  pursued  with 
great  slaughter.  At  this  place  few,  if  any,  escaped.  It 
was  a  day  of  almost  continual  hard  fighting. 

The  night,  that  drew  on  after  such  a  day,  amid  the 
gloom  of  a  forest,  would  naturally  he  dispiriting  to  troops 
most  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  an  enemy,  or  formed 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  horrors  of  a  battle.  The  spirits  of 
the  men  were  observed  visibly  to  flag,  as  the  darkness  in- 
creased. During  the  night,  at  every  the  least  noise,  the 
sentinels  would  fire  their  alarm  guns,  and  retreat  upon  the 
main  body.  General  Jackson,  having  accomplished  the 
main  objects  of  the  expedition-— a  diversion  in  fevor  of 
general  Floyd,  and  the  relief  of  fort  Armstrong,  began  to 
think  of  returning  to  his  former  station  at  the  Ten  Islands. 
The  impossibility  of  subsistence  for  men  and  horses,  where 
Jhey  were,  rendered  this  measure  indispensable.  The 
appearance  of  a  retreat,  too,  would  probably  draw  the 
savages  from  their  strong  holds,  where  they  could  not  be 
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attacked,  with  Ids  present  force,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Every  arrangement  for  the  comfort  and  conveyance 
of  his  wounded  being  made,  he  began  his  retreat,  at  ten 
the  next  morning.  He  marched  without  interruption,  until 
nearly  night,  and  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Enoti- 
chopco  creek. 

The  next  day,  various  circumstances  instructed  the  ge- 
neral, that  he  was  pursued  The  delay  of  an  attack  led 
him  to  fear,  that  he  was  marching  into  an  ambuscade.  The 
necessary  crossing  of  a  deep  ravine  between  two  hills,  shel- 
tered with  thick  shrubbery  and  brown  sedge,  affording  a 
most  favorable  concealment  for  savage  attack,  exposed  him 
to  an  ambuscada  A  few  pioneers  were  despatched  to 
find  another  crossing  pl&ca  At  .this  place  the  front  guards 
and  part  of  the  columns  had  passed,  and  the  artillery  was 
crossing.  The  company  of  captain  Russell,  who  marched 
in  the  rear,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  greatly  superior 
numbers.  The  general  had  made  all  possible  arrange- 
ments for  the  emergency  of  an  attack  in  this  place,  and 
calculated  on  a  certain  victory.  Great  was  his  astonish- 
ment, when  he  beheld  the  right  and  left  columns  of  the 
rear  guard,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  giving  way,  carrying 
confusion  and  dismay  with  them,  and  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage, over  which  the  principal  strength  of  the  army  was  to 
be  recrossed.  This  timid  deportment  was  well  nigh  being 
followed  with  the  most  fatal  consequences,  which  were 
only  prevented  by  the  determined  bravery  of  a  few  menf 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  centre  column  hfed  followed  the 
example  of  the  other  two.  Not  more  than  twenty  men 
remained,  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  assault  The  artillery 
company,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Armstrong,  and  com- 
.  posed  of  young  men  of  the  first  families,  who  had  volun* 
teered  their  services  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam* 
paign,  formed  with  their  musquets  before  their  piece  of 
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ordnance,  and  hastily  dragged  it  from  the  creek  to  kn  emi- 
nence, whence  they  could  discharge  it  cm  the  enemy  to 
Advantage.  This  piece  they  defended  with  the  most  des- 
perate bravery  against  an  enemy  five  times  their  number, 
and  checked  the  advance  of  a  foe,  already  animated  from 
beholding  the  consternation,  which  his  first  shock  had  pro- 
duced. The  brave  Armstrong  fell  beside  his  piece,  exclaim- 
ing as  Tie  fell,  *Some  of  you  must  perish ;  but  do  not  aban- 
don the  gun.9  By  his  side  fell,  mortally  wounded,  his 
associate  and  friend,  Bird  Evans,  and  the  gallant  captain 
Hamilton.  In  the  meantime,  general  Jackson  and  his 
staff,  by  the  greatest  exertions,  were  enabled  to  restore 
something  like  order.  The  enemy,  percei^pg  a.  strong 
force  advancing  upon  them,  and  being  warmly  assailed  on 
their  left  flank  by  captain  Gordon  at  the  head  of  his  spies, 
in  their  turn  were  stricken  with  alarm,  and  fled,  throwing 
-away  whatever  retarded  their  flight  They  were  pursued 
two  miles;  many  were  destfored,  and  the  remainder 
wholly  dispersed.  m 

The  highest  praise  was  due,  and  was  given  to  general 
Coffee.  In  consequence  of  the  wound  he  had  received  at 
Emuckfaw,  he  was  carried  only  the  day  before  on  a  litter. 
He  was  this  day  on  hprseback,  and  commanded  with  his 
usual  calm  and  deliberate  firmness.  On  this  crisis  all 
etiquette  was  thrown  aside,  and  officers  and  men  each 
fought  in  the  place,  where  his  services  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary. The  hospital  surgeon,  Dr.  Shelby,  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  the  battle.  Captain  Gordon,  by  his  op- 
portune sally  on  the  left  flank  of  the  savages,  essentially 
contributed  to  restore  the  fight  The  adjutant  general, 
Sitler,  displayed  the  greatest  firmness.  Of  general  Jack- 
son, it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  but  for  him,  rout  and 
ruin  must  have  ensued.  Firm,  energetic  and  self-possessed, 
he  was  alike  the  rallying  point  for  the  timid  and  the  breve. 
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Amidst  showers  of  balls,  he  calmly  performed  the  duties 
of  subordinate  officers,  rallying  the  wavering,  arresting 
their  flight,,  restoring  order  to  his  columns,  and  inspiriting 
them  hy  his  example.  An  army  retreating  in  dismay  was 
thus  rescued  from  the  inevitable  destruction,  that  must 
have  ensued  from  a  rout  The  Ameriean  loss  was  twenty 
killed  and  seventy-five  wounded,  some  of  whom  afterwards 
died  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  accurately  as- 
certained. Scattered  on  the  heights  and  hollows,  many 
of  the  wouifded  escaped,  and  many  of  die  killed  were  not 
found.  Their  prisoners  estimated  their  loss  at  considera- 
ble over  900,  although  they  endeavored  to  conceal  the 
extent  of  it  among  themselves,  hy  representing,  that  many 
of  the  slain  were  gone  on  an  expedition^  that  they  might 
thus  account  for  their  absence.. 

The  army  returned  without  accident  to  fort  Strother. 
Fort  Armstrong  was  relieved,  and  such  a  diversion  had 
been  made  in  favor  of  general  Floyd,  from  Georgia,  that 
he  had  been  enabled  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  savages  at 
Autossee,  where,  but  for  this  movement,  he  would  have 
been  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  and  would,  probably, 
have  experienced  a  defeat  The  army  returned  triumph- 
ant, and  experience  has  proved  how  easily  the  ranks  of  a 
Tictorious  army  are  filled. 

This  army,  whose  term  of  service  had  nearly  expired, 
was  discharged.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused, 
and  a  new  army  was  speedily  collected,  with  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  enlistment  A  renewal  of  die  difficulties  of  sup- 
plies and  of  insubordination  was  experienced,  though  in  a 
*tess  degree,,  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  former  cam- 
paign. These  evils,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  inevi- 
tably incidental  to  the  calling  into  service  inexpenenced 
militia,  whose  submission  and  duties  are  not  setded  by 
prescription,  who  are  subjected  to  conflicting  authorities, 
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the  limits  of  which  are  not  well  defined,  and  who  con- 
stantly experience  in  the  camp  the  most  earnest  longings 
to  return  home. 

The  severe  example  of  the  execution  of  a  mutinous  pri- 
vate, John  Woods,  had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  checking 
the  incipient  spirit  of  mutiny,  and  probably  prevented  a 
second  edition  of  the  original  difficulties  from  that  quarter. 
But  there  remained  anxieties  enough,  to  leave  little  repose 
or  quietness  to  the  general.  The  East  Tennessee  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  general  Doherty,  manifested,  also, 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  and  was  hardly  restrained  from 
returning  immediately  home.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
men  deserted  in  a  body.  To  put  an  end  to  this  order 
of  things,  general  Jackson  issued  an  order  to  general  Do- 
herty, to  arrest,  and  send  to  fort  Strother  under  guard,  any 
officer,  of  whatever  rank  he  might  be,  who  should  be  found 
in  his  camp,  attempting  to  incite  the  soldiers  to  mutiny. 

About  this  time,  colonel  Dyer  was  detached  with  600 
men  to  the  head  of  the  Black  Warrior,  to  ascertain,  if 
there  were  any  Indians  embodied  in  that  quarter,  and  if 
there  were,  to  disperse  them,  and  prevent  their  coming  on 
the  rear  of  the  army.  This  detachment  marched  eight 
days  along  the  ridges  of  the  Cahaba,  and  fell  in  with  a 
trail  of  the  enemy  passing  eastwardly ;  but  being  able  to 
gain  no  certain  information  of  them,  they  desisted  from 
the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  camp. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1814,  general  Jackson  had  made 
such  arrangements,  and  obtained  such  supplies,  as  enabled 
him  to  commence  his  march  for  the  enemy.  At  the  mouth 
of  Cedar  creek  he  established  fort  Williams.  On  the  24th,* 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  the  fort,  under 
brigadier  general  Johnston,  he  set  out  for  the  Tallapoosa, 
by  the  way  of  Emuckfaw.  His  whole  effective  force  was 
something  less  than  3,000  men,    At  ten  in  the  morning  of 
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the  27th,  after  a  march  of  fifiy-two. miles,  he  reached  the 
village  of  .Tohopeka.  The  enemy  had  collected  here  in 
considerable  numbers,  to  give  him  battle.  The  war- 
riors from  Oakfiisky,  Hillabee,  Eufalee  and  New  Youcka, 
amounting  to  nearly  1,200,  were  at  this  place  waiting  his 
approach.  They  had  selected  an  admirable  place  for  de- 
fence. Situated  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  which  almost  sur- 
rounded it,  it  was  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land.  This  they  had  used  great  exertions  to  render  im- 
pregnable, by  placing  large  timbers  and  trunks  of  trees 
horizontally  on  each  other,  leaving  but  a  single  place  for 
entrance.  From  a  double  row  of  port  holes,  they  were 
enabled  to  fire  in  perfect  security  behind  it  General  Cof- 
fee, with  mounted  infantry  and  friendly  Indians,  had  been 
despatched  early  in  the  morning,  to  encircle  the  bend,  and 
manoeuvre  in  such  a  way,  as  to  divert  the  savages  from 
the  real  point  of  attack.  He  was  particularly  directed  to 
prevent  their  escape  to  the  opposite  shore  in  their  canoes, 
with  which,  it  was  represented,  the  whole  shore  was  lined. 
The  general  posted  the  rest  of  his  army  in  front  of  the 
breastwork.  He  began  to  batter  their  breastworks  with 
his  cannon.  Musquets  and  rifles  were  used,  as  the  Indians 
occasionally  showed  themselves.  The  signals,  which  were 
to  announce,  that  general  Coffee  had  gained  his  destina- 
tion, were  givea  The  soldiers  hailed  it  with  acclamations, 
and  advanced  with  the  intrepidity  of  veterans.  The  39th 
regiment,  led  on  by  their  skilful  commander,  colonel  Wil- 
liams, and  the  brave,  but  ill-fated  major  Montgomery,  and 
the  militia,  amidst  a  sheet  of  fire,  that  poured  upon  them, 
rushed  forward  to  the  rampart  Here  an  obstinate  and 
destructive  conflict  ensued.  In  firing  through  the  port 
holes  on  either  side,  many  of  the  enemy's  balls  were 
welded  between  the  musquets  and  bayonets  of  our  soldiers* 
At  this  moment,  major  Montgomery,  leaping  on  the  ram* 
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part,  called  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  Scarcely  had  he* 
spoken,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  fell  Our 
troops  had  now  scaled  the  ramparts,  and  the  savages  fled 
before  them,  concealing  themselves  under  the  brush  and 
timber,  which  abounded  in  the  peninsula,  whence  they  still 
continued  a  galling  fire.  Here  they  were  charged,  and 
dislodged  Their  next  alternative  was  their  canoes ;  but 
they  perceived,  that  a  part  of  the  army  lined  the  opposite 
shore,  and  precluded  escape  on  that  quarter.  They,  that 
still  survived  the  conflict,  leaped  down  the  banks^and  took 
shelter  behind  the  trees,  which  had  been  felled  from  their 
margin.  A  flag  with  an  interpreter  was  here  sent  them,, 
to  propose  a  surrender.  They  fired  upon  the  party,  and 
wounded  one  of  them.  Ascertaining  their  desperation, 
orders  were  given  to  dislodge  them.  The  brush  and  trees 
about  them  were  set  on  fire  by  lighted  torches,  sent  down 
among  them,  and  the  blaze  drove  them  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  brought  them  to  view.  The  slaughter  con- 
tinued, until  night  concealed  the  combatants  from  each 
other.  A  few  of  the  misguided  savages,  who  had  avoided 
the  havoc  of  the  day,  made  their  escape  under  the  covert 
of  the  darkness.  The  friendly  Indians  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  completeness  of  this  victory.  Several  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Russell's  spies  in  the  heat  of  the  action 
swam  across  the  river,  and  fired  the  Indian  town  in  the 
rear  of  the  foe.  Thus  they  found  themselves  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  vulnerable  on  a  quarter*  from  which  they  , 
had  not  expected  an  attack. 

This  battle  gave  a  death  blow  to  their  hopes,  nor  did 
they  afterwards  venture  to  make  any  decided  stand  Here 
they  had  strongly  fortified  themselves.  Here  their  pro* 
phets  had  led  them  to  believe,  that  they  were  secure  of  the 
aid  of  the '  Great  Spirit,9  and  invincible.  They  had  never 
met  with  so  severe  a  loss>  in  any  previous  engagement 
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Their  best  and  their  bravest  warriors  fell  Few  escaped 
the  carnage.  Many  were  thrown  into  the  river,  while  the 
battle  raged.  Many  were  destroyed  by  Coffee's  brigade 
in  endeavoring  to  cross  it;  and  557  were  found  dead  on 
the  field.  Among  the  slain  were  three  of  the  prophets. 
These  miserable  impostors,  with  the  fantastic  and  magic 
finery  of  4  medicine  men*'  danced,  and  howled,  and  pro- 
phesied, and  kept  up  the  delusive  confidence  of  the  savages 
to  the  last  Monohoe,  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  fell  with 
a  cannon  shot  in  the  mouth,  at  the  very  moment,  when 
uttering  his  incantations,  and  urging  them  to  stand  to  the 
fight  Four  men  only,  and  300  women  and  children, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  small  number  of  men,  who 
Surrendered,  give  an  impressive  view  of  the  desperation, 
with  which  they  fought  The  assault  by  the  troops  from 
East  Tennessee  upon  the  Hillabee  clans,  after  they  had 
sued  for  peace  bYi  our  own  terms,  had  caused  them  to  re- 
linquish all  confidence  in  our  humanity,  and  to  trust  to 
nothing,  but  bravery  and  despair.  Our  loss,  including 
the  friendly  Indians,  was  55  killed,  and  146  wounded. — 
Among  the  former  twas  major  Montgomery,  a  brave  and 
promising  young  officer  of  the  39th  regiment,  and  lieu- 
tenants Moulton  and  Somerville,  who  fell  early  in  th» 
action. 

The  general  sunk  his  dead  in  the  river ;  for  he  had 
found  by  experience*  that  when  they  were  buried,  the  sa- 
vages raised  the  bodies,  stripped,  and  scalped  them,  pre- 
senting the  scalps  amohg  their  own  people,  as  trophies  of 
victory,  and  thus  tending  to  inspirit  them  with  these  hor- 
ridtaftdges  of  triumph,  to  prolong  the  war.  Having  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  off  his  wounded, 
he  returned  safely  to  fort  Williams. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  die  general  issued  a  very  spirited 
address,  in  the  form  of  congratulation  to  his  soldiers.   Un- 
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derstanding*  that  the  enemy  were  embodied  in  considera- 
ble numbers  at  Hoithlewalee,  a  town  not  far  from  the  Hick* 
ory  Ground,  he  was  desirous  to  recommence  operations, 
as  soon  as  possible.  Too  much  weakened  by  sickness  and 
the  loss  of  the  late  battle,  and  some  soldiers  discharged,  to 
open  the  campaign,  as  efficiently,  as  he  could  choose,  with 
his  own  forces,  he  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
army  from  Georgia.  The  North  Carolina  troops,  under 
die  command  of  general  Graham,  an  experienced  revolu- 
tionary officer,  and  those  of  Georgia,  under  colonel  Milton, 
were  announced  to  be  somewhere  not  faf  south  of  Talla- 
poosa, and  could  not  be  very  distant 

On  die  7th,  with  all  his  disposable  force,  he  commenced 
his  march  with  die  double  view  of  effecting  this  union, 
and  of  attacking  on  his  route  the  enemy's  force  collected 
at  Hoithlewalee,  Could  die  enemy  at  die  point,  they  now 
occupied,  be  brought  to  fight,  and  a  decisive  advantage 
obtained  over  them,  they  might  be  induced  to  submit  to 
terms,  and  the  war  be  ended.  But  if  suffered  to  escape, 
they  might  again  collect,  and  give  battle  at  some  fortunate 
moment,  and  protract  the  war.  This  could  in  no  way  be 
so  effectually  prevented,  as  for  the  Tennessee  troops  to 
advance  upon  them  from  the  north,  and  the  Carolinians 
and  Georgians  from  the  south,  making  such  a  disposition, 
as  would  prevent  their  escape  by  crossing  the  river,  and 
passing  off  by  the  Escambia  to  Pensacolcu 

It  was  some  time,  before  he  could  procure  confidential 
messengers,  to  convey  the  information  of  his  intended 
movements  to  the  southern  army,  tie  wrote  by  expresses, 
sent  on  two  different  routes,  that  on  the  7th,  he  should 
march  with  eight  days9  provisions  for  Hoithlewalee,  which 
he  expected  to  attack  on  the  11th;  and  he  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  proper  concert  on  their  part,  to  meet  diis  move- 
ment   High  waters  prevented  his  reaching  his  destina- 
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*5on,  until  the  I3th,  before  which  the  enemy  had  been 
sufficiently  apprized  of  his  approach,  to  flee.  The  rear 
only  of  the  retreating  savaged  was  overtaken  and  25  of 
them  made  prisoners.  The  next  day,  part  of  the  town 
of  HoithleWalee  was  destroyed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
army;  but  the  inhabitants  and  warriors  had  fled. 

The  next  day,  the  long  desired  junction  with  the  south- 
ern army  was  effected  The  Tennessee  army  was  in  a 
state  of  famine.  Colonel  Milton,  who  commanded  the 
southern  troops,  proposed  to  lend  general  Jackson  a  tem- 
porary supply,  but  felt  himself  under  no  obligation  to  fur- 
nish any.  To  this  courteous  proffer,  the  general  answered 
by  ordering  him  immediately  to  send  him  5^000  rations, 
and  to  join  him  by  ten  the  next  day  at  Hoithlewalee.  The 
junction  was  accordingly  effected.  The  necessary  steps 
were  taken  to  bring  down  provisions  from  fort  Decatur, 
and  no  further  inconvenience  was  felt  for  want  of  supplies. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Hickory  Ground  tribes,  and 
the  Creek  chiefs  generally,  came  in  with  protestations  of 
friendship,  and  applied  for  peace.  The  answer  was, 4  that 
those  of  the  war  party,  who  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  and.  become  friendly*  must  manifest  it,  by  retiring 
in  the  rear  of  die  army,  and  settling  themselves  to  the 
north  of  fort  Williams.  Fourteen  chiefs  were  willing  to 
furnish  still  further  evidence  of  their  desire  for  peace.-— 
They  assured  the  general,  that  their  aged  king,  Tous-hat* 
chee,  would  have  come  with  them  in  person,  but  was  on 
his  way  with  his  followers,  to  settle  north  of  fort  Williams, 
according  to  the  information,  which  he  had  received  from 
the  general  by  a  flag. 

It  was  expected,  that  the  Indians  would  make  a  final 

stand  at  the  Hickory  Grounds,  iq  the  forks  near  where  the 

Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  unite.    The  army  continued  its 

march  for  this  place,  without  hearing  of  any  embodied 

vol.  i.  49 
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enemy.  At  the  old  Toulossee  fort  on  the  Coosa,  not  far 
from  the  confluence,  and  where  the  two  rivers  approach 
within  100  poles  of  each  other,  a  fort  was  directed  to  be 
raised,  to  be  named  after  the  commanding  general  Hera 
the  hostile  chiefs  arrived  daily,  with  assurances  of  friend- 
ship and  proffers  of  submission.  They  concurred  to  state, 
that  those  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  who  were  still  opposed  to 
peace,  had  fled  to  the  gulf  coast  and  Pensacola.  To 
these  applications  an  answer  was  returned  similar  to  the 
former. 

To  test  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  they  were  di- 
rected to  bring  the  notorious  chief,  Weatherford,  bound  to 
the  camp.    He  was  One  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of 
the  nation,  and  had  been  the  principal  actor  in  the  butchery 
at  fort  Mimms.    Soon  after,  the  general  was  surprised  by 
a  personal  visit  from  that  chief,  who  had  come  voluntarily, 
and  without  being  known,  had  been  admitted  to  the  gene- 
ral's quarters.    He  entered  with  a  calm  front,  and  said, 
'  that  he  had  come  to  ask  peace  for  himself  and  his  people.9 
The  general  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  he,  whose 
conduct  at  fort  Mimms  had  been  so  well  known,  and  wh# 
'must  be  conscious,  that  he  deserved  to  die,  should  venture 
to  appear  in  his  presence.     'I  had  directed,9  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  you  should  be  brought  to  me  confined.    Had 
you  appeared  in  this  way,  I  should  have  known  how  to 
have  treated  you.'    Weatherford  replied,  *  I  am  in  your 
power.    Do  with  me,  as  you  please.    I  am  a  soldier.    I 
have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm,  I  could.    I  have 
fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely,    If  I  had  an  army, 
I  would  yet  light,  and  contend  to  the  last    But  I  have 
none.    My  people  are  all  gone.    I  can  notv  do  no  more, 
than  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation/ 

This  man  had  probably  penetrated  the  character  of 
general  Jackson  so  far,  as  to  be  aware,  that  this  was  the 
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only  mode  of  address,  in  which  to  please  that  intrepid 
soldier.  Somewhat  softened,  the  general  informed  him, 
how  his  nation  could  be  saved,  and  peace  restored  to  it; 
and  that  there  was  but  that  alternative ;  informing  him, 
however,  that  if  the  alternative  was  not  acceptable,  no  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  his  voluntary  surrender,  and 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  unite  himself  to  the 
war  party,  when  he  pleased ;  but  that,  if  taken,  his  life 
would  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  Otherwise,  he  was 
assured,  if  he  chose  to  remain,  that  he  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

Weatherfbrd  answered,  'that  he  desired  peace,  that 
his  nation  might  be  relieved  from  their  sufferings ;  that, 
independent  of  other  sufferings,  consequences  of  the  war, 
their  cattle  were  destroyed,  and  their  women  and  children 
destitute  of  provisions.  But,'  he  continued, 6 1  may  weH 
be  addressed  in  such  language  now.  There  was  a  time, 
when  I  had  a  choice,  and  could  have  answered  you.  I 
have  none  now.  Even  hope  has  ended.  Once  I  'could 
animate  my  warriors  to  batde.  But  I  can  not  animate 
the  dead,  tyly  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice. 
Their  bones  are  at  Talladega,  Tallashatchee,  Emuckfaw 
and  Tohopeka.  I  have  surrendered  myself  deliberately. 
While  there  were  chances  of  success,  I  never  left  my  post, 
or  supplicated  peace.  My  people  are  now  gone,  and  I  ask 
peace  for  my  nation  and  myself  On  the  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes, brought  upon  my  country,  I  look  back  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities. 
If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia  army,  I 
would  have  raised  my  corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and 
fought  them  on  the  other.  Your  people  have  destroyed 
my  nation.  You  are  a  brave  man.  I  rely  upon  your  gene- 
rosity. You  will  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered  people, 
but  those,  to  which  they  are  willing  to  accede.    Whatever 
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they  may  be,  it  would  now  be  madness  and  folly  to  oppose 
them.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  among  the 
sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those,  who  would  bold 
out,  can  only  be  influenced  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge ; 
and  to  this  they  must  not,  and  shall  not  sacrifice  the  last 
remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  told  us,  where  we 
may  go,  and  be  safe.  This  is  a  good  talk,  and  my  nation 
ought  to  listen  to  it,  and  they  shall  listen  to  it' 

Such  was  the  oration  of  Weatherford.  The  earnest- 
ness and  bold  independence  of  his  after  conduct,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions. 

The  necessary  blow  had  been  struck,  and  the  war  in 
effect  was  closed.  The  spirits  of  the  Greeks  were  broken 
down.  All,  who  were  disposed  still  to  fight,  had  taken 
protection  with  the  Spanish  on  the  coast  Little  remained 
for  general  Jackson  to  accomplish,  but  to  give  stability 
and  perpetuity  to  the  results  already  obtained.  The  Creek 
country  was  scoured  by  his  troops,  to  find  any  gatherings 
of  hostile  Indians,  or  lurking  adherents  to  them.  Know- 
ing  the  natural  perfidy  of  these  people,  and  that  no  guaran- 
tee for  their  future  fidelity,  but  their  fears,  could  be  ex- 
pected, he  was'  stern,  in  adhering  to  the  original  purpose, 
to  consider  all  the  Indians,  who  did  not  remove  to  the 
north  of  fort  Williams,  as  enemies.  By  the  establishment 
of  fort  Jackson,  a  line  of  posts  was  formed  from  Tennessee 
and  Georgia  to  the  Alabama.  The  required  remove  of 
the  Indians  interposed  this  line  between  them  and  their 
communications  with  the  Spanish  at  Pensacola,  and  placed 
them  properly  within  the  control  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  30th,  general  Pinckney  arrived  in  camp,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  person.  The  mea- 
sures, that  had  been  adopted  by  general  Jackson,  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  fidelity  of  the  Indians,  met  his  entire 
approbation.    The  Indians  were  retiring  with  their  fond- 
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lies,  where  they  were  directed.  Much  of  the  property, 
plundered  at  fort  Mimms,  and  along  the  frontier,  was  re- 
stored, and  every  thing  indicated  on  their  part  sincere 
desires  of  peace.  A  sufficient  force  was  retained  for  gar- 
risoning the  posts  already  occupied,  and  orders  were  is- 
sued, on  the  21st,  for  the  troops .  from  Tennessee  to  be 
marched  home,  and  discharged.  It  was  a  cheering  re- 
flection to  them,  that  having  seen,  inflicted,  and  suffered 
so  much  misery,  they  were  now  retiring  to  their  homes, 
carrying  with  them  the  sweetest  consolation  to  the  mind 
of  a  citizen  soldier,  that  in  the  trying  situations,  in  which 
they  had  been  placed,  they  had  acted  with  honor,  had 
done  their  duty,  and  were  returning  to  their  retired  and 
peaceful  dwellings,  covered  with  glory. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  even  while  these  arrange- 
ments were  making,  the  friendly  Creeks  were  engaged  in 
pursuing,  and  destroying  their  fugitive  countrymen,  with 
the  most  unrelenting  rigor.  To  have  been  at  fort  Mimms, 
was  a  ground  of  accusation  against  a  warrior,  that  at  once 
placed  him  out  of  the  pale  of  mercy.  They  viewed,  or 
affected  to  view  this  unprovoked  outrage  with  more  vin- 
dictive feelings,  than  did  even  our  own  troops.  A  Creek 
party  was  on  its  way  to  our  camp,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  submission.  The  friendly  Creeks,  under- 
standing, that  they  had  accompanied  Weatherford  in  his 
attack  upon  fort  Mimms,  met  them  on  their  way,  and  put 
them  all  to  death. 

All  necessary  arrangements  having  been  made  for  gar* 
risoning  the  posts,  and  for  the  future  security  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  proper  reports  made  to  general  Pinckney,  the 
commanding  officer,  after  an  impressive  parting  address 
to  the  troops,  general  Jackson  despatched  them  to  their 
homes.  The  freshness  of  the  laurels,  which  he  had  ga- 
thered in  this  war,  will  never  fade.    He  had  every  thing  to 
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encounter,  and  he  overcame  every  difficulty.  He  wa»  the 
only  one  of  the  army,  that  never  despaired  of  the  cause. 
Such  was  the  promptitude  and  celerity  of  his  movements, 
that  he  was  often  upon  the  savages,  before  they  had  any 
intelligence  of  his  approach.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men, 
who  inspire  universal  confidence,  and  have  the  secret  to 
command  victory. 

Humanity  will  naturally  recoil  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  misery  and  ruin,  inflicted  upon  these  deluded  sava- 
ges. We  may  surely  take  to  ourselves  the  consolation, 
that  our  country  had  exhausted  forbearance,  before  she 
inflicted  vengeance.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the 
Creeks  had  been  perpetrating  cruelties  and  murders  along 
our  frontiers.  Many  a  parent  still  lives,  whose  sad  re- 
membrance treasures  a  child,  that  had  bled  beneath  their 
murderous  hands.  Cold  Water,  on  Tennessee  river,  had 
long  been  a  den,  whence  they  issued  to  prowl,  and  murder. 
As  early  as  1787,  general  Robertson  collected  a  force  of 
volunteers,  and  destroyed  this  settlement  Those,  who 
escaped  from  this  place,  retired  upon  the  Black  Warrior, 
harboring  revenge,  and  seeking  every  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  murder,  until  the  winter  of  1813,  when  their  towns 
on  that  river  were  assailed,  and  destroyed. 

In  the  war,  that  ensued  between  our  country  and  Great 
Britain,  the  prowess  of  that  nation  was  prodigiously  mag- 
nified in  their  eyes.  Their  prophets  contributed  to  the 
illusion.  They  were  led  to  think,  that  the  4  Great  Spirit' 
had  taken  cause  with  them,  that  they  were  allied  with  an 
invincible  power,  in  the  British,  and  that  they  should  ulti- 
mately drive  away  the  Americans  from  the  country.  The 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  were  used  with  unrelenting 
and  unsparing  vengeance:  A  more  horrid  massacre,  than 
that  of  fort  Mimms,  never  occurred  in  the  annals  of  savage 
barbarity.  .The  Indians  were  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
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culties,  which  general  Jackson  had  to  encounter,  and  drew 
encouragement  from  them.  They  soon  found  what  kind 
of  character,  they  had  to  deal  with  in  him.  Instead  of 
confining  his  plans  to  the  guarding  our  own  frontiers,  as 
under  all  his  trials  would  have  been  as  much,  as  another 
man  would  have  contemplated,  general  Jackson  with  his 
troops  burst  into  the  centre  of  their  country,  and  swept 
over  it,  as  with  a  storm.  One  fatal  battle  after  another 
convinced  them,  that  their  prophets  were  impostors,  and 
that  neither  die  British  nor  the  4  Great  Spirit9  protected 
them  from  our  just  vengeance.  Their  courage  was  broken 
down,  along  with  their  power,  and  such  results  obtained, 
that  we  may  confidently  hope,  they  will  never  again,  as  a 
nation,  raise  the  tomahawk  against  us,  within  the  limits  of 
our  country. 

On  the  22d  of  May*  1814,  general  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed major  general  by  the  general  government  He 
was  also  associated  with  the  commissioners,  for  forming  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  of  limits  with  the  Greek  Indians.  The 
usual  rules  of  war,  and  even  of  justice,  might  have  autho- 
rized the  United  States  to  have  taken  possession  of  their 
lands,  as  a  conquered  country.  But  such  were  not  the 
intentions  of  the  government  *  In  settling  the  boundaries, 
and  defining  the  extent  of  territory,  to  be  secured  to  the 
Greeks,  there  was  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  It  was 
increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  who 
seemed  to  expect,  as  the  price  of  their  friendship,  during 
the  war,  a  considerable  portion  of  country,  never  before 
attached  to  their  claim.  The  humane  and  generous  poli- 
cy of  our  govAnment  demanded  of  them  only  such  a  por- 
tion of  their  country,  as  should  bar  every  avenue  to  foreign 
intrigue,  and  give  additional  strength  to  those  sections  of 
the  Union,  which,  from  their  limited  extent  of  territory, 
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and  consequently  of  population,  were  unable  to  afford  gftp» 
plies  for  die  subsistence  of  an  army,  or  to  give  a  partial 
check  to  the  inroads  of  an  invading  enemy.    The  lines 
defined  by  die  treaty  were  so  arranged,  as  folly  to  meet 
these  objects.    Sufficient  territory  ^was  acquired  on  the 
south,  to  give  security  to  the  Mobile  settlements,  and  wes- 
tern borders  of  Georgia,  which  had  so  often  suffered  from 
savage  inroads ;  while  there  was  effected  at  the  same  time 
the  more  important  purpose  of  separating  them  from  the 
Seminole  tribes  and  the  hostile  savages  of  East  Florida 
The  frontiers  of  Tennessee  were  secured  by  the  cessions 
along  Tennessee  river,  and  the  compact  settlements,  thai 
would  be  formed  thera    The  extent  of  the  cession  west 
of  the  Coosa  would  cut  off  all  communication  between 
them  and  the  Chickasavvs  and  Chactaws,  and  prevent  die 
recurrence  of  the  passage  of  emissaries  from  thenorfli- 
western  tribes,  who  had  been  in  this  war  so  industrious, 
in  stirring  up  the  hostility  of  the  Creeks.    To  curtail  their 
^country,  may  wear  the  aspect  of  cruelty,  and  is  also  so 
regarded  by  them.    But,  that  they  can  no  foiigefr  subsist 
<east  of  the  Mississippi  by  hunting,  is  certain.    The  sooner 
their  limited  extent  of  territory  compels  them  to  forsake 
their  vagrant  habits  and  to  become  an  agricultural  people^ 
the  happier  and  the  better  for  them.    They  have  still  lands 
beyond  all  their  needs  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.    It 
was,  however,  a  hard  struggle  with  the  Creek  warriors  to 
give  up  their  lands. 

The  demands  of  our  government  were  distinctly  and 
firmly  stated  by  general  Jackson.  They  were  canvassed 
by  the  Creeks  in  council,  and  the  nation  decided  against 
them.  The  Big  Warrior,  one  of  their  leading  orators, 
had  been  friendly  to  us  during  the  war.  He  replied  to 
general  Jackson.  The  firm  and  dignified  eloquence  of 
this  untutored  orator  evinced  much  of  that  nerve  and  force 
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t?f  expression,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  in  de- 
scribing savage  declamation.  It  evidenced  both  art  and 
order  of  arrangement,  and  concluded  in  the  following 
terms.  '  I  made  this  war*  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to 
my  country,  that  the  treaty,  entered  into  a  long  time  ago 
with  father  Washington*  might  not  be  brokea  To  his 
friendly  arm  I  hold  fast  I  will  never  break  that  chain  of 
friendship,  which  we  made  together,  and  which  bound  us 
to  stand  to  the  United  States.  lie  was  a  father  to  the 
Muscogee  people,— and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the 
people  beneath  the  sua  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
There  sits  the  agent,  he  sent  among  us.  Never  has  he 
broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children  By 
his  direction  cloth  was  woven,  and  clothes  were  made, 
and  spread  through  our  country.  But  the  Red  Sticks 
came,  and  destroyed  all  We  have  none  now.  Our  situa- 
tion is  hard,  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  I  state,  what 
all  the  nation  knows.  I  will  keep  nothing  secret  There 
is  the  Little  Warrior,  whom  colonel  Hawkins  knows— 
While  we  were  giving  satisfaction  for  the  murders  com- 
mitted, he  proved  a  mischief  maker.  He  went  to  the 
British  on  the  lakes,  and  brought  a  package  to  the  fron- 
tiers, which  increased  the  murders  here.    *    *    *    * 

'  I  talk  thus,  knowing  that  father  Washington  advised  us, 
never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us,  that  those  in  peace 
were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  he  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish 
his  red  children  to  help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to 
any  thing,  I  will  tell  you,  and  not  keep  it  from  you.  If 
they  say  we  ought  to  fight,  I  will  tell  them,  no !' 

A  principal  pretext  for  avoiding  compliance  with  our 
terms  was  the  declaration,  that  the  war  party  was  not  yet 
subdued,  leaving  the  inference,  that  we  were  demanding 

voi*.  i.  ,;  50 
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compensation,  before  the  services,  which  it  was  to  torn* 
jiensate,  were  rendered.  •  The  real  object  was  to  obtain 
delay.  Shelocta  was  one  of  (heir  chiefs,  who,  by  his  sei> 
vice*  and  his  character  during  the  war,  in  which,  from 
the  beginning,  he  had  taken  part  with  us,  had  strongly  in- 
gratiated himself  with  general  Jackson.  He  now  ad- 
dressed the  general  He  was  averse  to  a  cession  of  the 
extent,  which  the  general  demanded  He  reminded  him 
of  the  regard,  which  he  had  always  down  to  bis  white 
brethren;  that  to  manifest  his  friendship,  he  had  fought 
against  his  own  people ;  that  he  was  now  willing  to  cede 
the  lands  on  the  Alabama,  which  would  cut  off  their  inter* 
course  with  the  Spaniards,  but  was  averse  to  ceding  thte 
country  west  of  the  Coosa.  To  soften  the  general  to  relax 
from  this  point,  he  appealed  to  his  feelings,  reminded  him 
of  the  dangers  they  had  passed  together,  and  of  his  con- 
stant fidelity  in  all  the  trying  scenes,  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed. 

If  any  one  could  have  softened  the  inflexible  purpose  of 
general  Jackson,  it  would  have  been  this  man;  for  he 
vaunted  no  fidelity,  or  services,  which  he  had  not  rendered. 
But  the  policy  and  justice,  on  which  our  demands  were 
predicated,  were  too  clearly  defined,  to  be  abandoned  from 
any  considerations  of  this  sort  He  replied, '  What  you 
desire  to  retain,  is  the  country,  through  which  the  mischief 
makers  from  the  lakes  reached  you.  Through  it  leads 
the  path,  Tecumthe  trod.    That  path  must  be  stopped. 

w  w  If  yp  tP  9 

4  Those,  who  are  disposed  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty, 
will  sign  it  They  vdH  be  within  our  territory ;  will  be 
protected,  and  fed ;  and  no  enemy  shall  moleftt  them.— * 
Those,  who  are  opposed  to  it,  shall  have  leave  to  retire 
to  Pensacola.  Here  is  the  paper.  Take  it^  and  read  it, 
and  show  the  president,  who  are  his  friends.    Consult,  and 
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let  me  know  this  evening,  who  will  sign  it,  and  who  wilt 
not  I  do  not  wish,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  force  any  of  yo& 
Act,  as  you  think  proper.9 

The  Indians  deliberated,  and  finally  signed  the  treaty. 
The  fine  of  cession  began,  where  the  Cherokee  boundary 
crossed  the  Coosa,  to  run  down  that  river  to  the  Big  Falls, 
and  thence  eastwardly  to  Georgia.  East  and  north  of  this 
line,  the  country  remained  to  the  Indians.  The  country 
left  them,  contained  150,000  square  miles.  The  country, 
west  and  south  of  these  limits, was  ceded  tothe  United 
States.  It  inducted  a  large  and  valuable  body  of  lands, 
known  in  the  West  by  the  name  of  ^  Jackson's  purchase/ 
It  immediately  began  to  settle  with  great  rapidity.  But 
directly  on  the  signing  the  treaty,  the  Chickasaws,  Chao 
taws  and  Cherokees  set  up  claims,  each  to  their  particular 
parts  of  the  ceded  lands*  The  government,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  that  spirit,  which  has  always  been  magnanimous, 
and  forbearing  towards  the  Indfens,  though  it  considered 
the  Creeks,  on  Indian  maxims,  to  have  the  best  claim, 
rather  than  leave  ground  for  the  shadow  of  a  charge  of 
injustice,  purchased  the  title  of  these  people,  at  the  expense 
at  least  of  330,000  dollars. 

General  Jackson  had  now  leisure,  to  extend  his  thoughts 
to  Florida*  His  wish  Thad  always  been,  in  closing  the 
Creek  war,  to  push  through  their  country  to  the  last  den 
of  retreat,  and  destroy  the  source  of  the  evils  there.  He 
had  found  it  sufficiently  difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  ma- 
nage the  Creek  war,  without  attempting  to  carry  it  further. 
It  was  clearly  understood,  that  the  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Floridas  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  his  professed  neutral 
character,  by  the  supplies  of  munitions  and  aid,  so  libe- 
rally furnished  to  the  hostile  Indians.  On  his  way  to 
Alabama,  general  Jackson  received  certain  information, 
that  about  900  British  troops  had  landed,  and  were  forti- 
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tying  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  Apalachicola,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  excite  the  Indians  to-  war.  He  immediately 
notified  our  government  of  the  fact,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  make  a  descent  upon  Pensacola,  and  reduce  it 
No  answer  was  received  to  this  request,  until  after  it  was 
too  late  to  act  upon  it, — that  is  to  say,  not  until  long  after 
he  had  acted  on  his  own  responsibility  in  the  case. 

General.  Jackson  next  wrote  to  the  Spanish  governors 
The  tenor  of  his  letter  was  stern,  and  decided,  and  the 
answer  would  uncloak  the  policy  of  the  governor.  The 
principal  demand  in  the  letter  was,  the  giving  up  the  hos- 
tile Indians  in  his  country.  The  reply  did  not  come 
speedily ;.  and  when  it  did  come,  it  denied  some  of  the 
charges,  and  palliated  others,  by  bringing  equal  charges 
against  our  government,  particularly  that  of  having  bar* 
bored  malecontents  and  traitors  from  the  Mexican  pro- 
vinces, and  of  giving  an  asylum  in  our  harbors  to  pirates, 
that  plundered  Spanish  commerce.  To  this  the  general 
answered  by  another  letter,  replying  to  the  charges  con- 
tained in  his,  and  towards  the  close,  instructing  him,  that 
he  had  been  informed,  that  a  British  flag  had  been  seen 
flying  on  one  of  his  forts ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  he,  the  genera],  should  think  fit  to  make  him  a 
visit  also,  and  that  he  expected,  that  the  governor  would 
find  a  fort  in  his  town  for  him  and  his  Indians.  It  con- 
cluded in  these  words r  'In  future,  I  beg  you  to  withhold 
your  insulting  calumnies  against  my  government  for  one, 
more  inclined  to  listen  to  slander,  than  I  am ;  nor  consider 
me  any  more,  as  a  diplomatic  character,  unless  so  pro- 
claimed to  you  from  the  mouths  of  my  cannon.9 

Meantime,  captain  Gordon,  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  mission  to  Pensacola,  reported  on  his  return,  'that 
he  saw  from  150  to  300  British  officers  and  soldiers,  a 
park  of  artillery,  and  about  600  Indians,  armed  with  new 
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masquets,  and  dressed  in  British  uniforms,  under  drill  at 
Pensacola.'  The  general  again  addressed  our  govern- 
ment with  this  information,  and  again  urged  his  favorite 
scheme,  the  reduction  of  Pensacola.  He  remarked,  that 
had  he  been  permitted  to  do  this,  he  would,  before  that 
date,  have  planted  the  American  eagle  there. 

In  order  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  action  as  soon  as 
this  permission  should  be  given,  he  ordered  the  friendly 
Indians  to  be  marshalled  and  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
government  He  addressed  the  governors  of  Tennessee, 
Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  territory,  informing  them  of 
the  dangers,  that  menaced  the  country,  and  exhorting  them 
4a  vigilance,  energy  and  preparation. 

The  day  after  completing  his  business  at  fort  Jackson, 
he  departed  for  Mobile,  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of 
defence.  He  despatched  colonel  Fucfer  to  Tennessee,  to 
raise  volunteers,  and  have  tb«*a  in  readiness  to  march, 
whenever  they  should  he  required.  Every  day's  intelli- 
gence confirmed  the  persuasion,  that  the  British  were 
about  to  make  a  descent  somewhere  on  the  gulf  shore, 
most  probably  against  New  Orleans.  He  wrote  to  colonel 
Butler,  to  hasten  to  him  with  all  the  volunteers  he  could 
procure.  He  applied  to  general  Coffee.  An  address  was 
issued  for  volunteers.  The  appeal  was  not  ineffectual, 
although  the  campaign  was  to  be  in  a  sickly  climate  and 
so  remote  from  home.  Two  thousand  fine  soldiers,  well 
armed  and  equipped,  appeared  at  the  place  appointed,  to 
follow  the  brave  general  Coffee,  who  had  so  often  led  his 
troops  to  honor  and  victory.  Colonel  Butler  pushed  for- 
ward with  the  militia  under  colonel  Lowery,  while  captains 
Baker  and  Butler,  with  the  regular  troops  lately  enlisted, 
arrived  at  Mobile  in  fourteen  days.  By  such  exertions, 
all  things  were  in  readiness  in  a  few  days,  and  the  troops 
set  out  for  the  point  to  which  their  country  called  them,. 
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General  Jackson  had  not  as  yet  received  penhi *ion  from 
the  government,  to  march  against  PeiBacola ;  and  th&point^ 
against  which  he  intended  to  act  with  this  force,  was  a 
secret,  as  yet  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom.  Etewts  soon 
transpired,  which  left  him  in  no  doubt,  respecting  die 
course,  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Colonel  Nicholls,  with 
a  small  squadron  of  British  ships,  arrived  at  Pensacola, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  with  governor  Manriquez.  His 
proclamation  to  the  southern  and  western  people  was  a 
most  extraordinary  production.  It  addressed  those  peo- 
ple, as  if  they  were  bound  with  chains  by  their  government, 
and  as  if  he  bad  come  to  aid  them  to  break  those  chains. 
He  denounced  us,  as  in  alliance  with  the  French  emperor, 
of  whom  he  drew  a  very  dark  picture.  He  stated,  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  force,  amply  sufficient  to  reinstate 
the  people  in  the  possession  of  those  rights  and  liberties* 
of  which  they  had  been  bbseaved  *  by  a  contemptible  foe.' 
In  security  for  all  the  assurances  *nade,  and  pledges  given* 
he  tendered  the  '  sacred  honor  of  a  British  officer.' 

He  waited  two  weeks,  to  give  time  to  this  proclamation 
to  take  effect,  when,  aided  by  his  Indian  and  Spanish  al- 
lies,  he  set  out  to  ascertain  how  far  it  had  opened  the 
hearts  of  the  people  towards  him.  His  first  visit  was  to 
fort  Bowyer,  commanding  the  entrance  of  Mobile  bay, 
and  eighteen  miles  below  the  head  of  it  In  an  attack 
upon  this  fort,  he  lost  an  eye  and  one  of  his  ships;  and 
learned,  that  he  had  been  addressing  his  eloquent  periods 
to  an  incorrigible  race,  who  could  not  be  made  to  know 
their  friends  from  their  enemies. 

Fort  Bowyer  had  been  ^abandoned,  and  when  general 
Jackson  arrived  at  Mobile,  was  in  a  poor  state  of  defence. 
He  instantly  perceived  its  importance,  as  commanding  the 
ship  passes  into  the  bay,  and  immediately  directed  it  to  be 
placed  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence.    Major  Law- 
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fence  had  the  honor  to  command  this  spot,  to  which  his 
gallant  defence  has  given  such  just  celebrity.  His  whole 
force  was  but  130  men.  But  it  was  a  Spartan  band,  which 
would  allow  no  stain  of  disgrace  to  fix  upon  its  flag,  even 
if  they  were  defeated. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  sentinels  brought  in- 
telligence to  the  fort)  that  a  considerable  force,  in  marines, 
Indians  and  Spaniards,  had  landed  near  it  The  same 
day,  two  brigs  and  sloops  hove  in  sight,  and  anchored  not 
far  distant 

There  was  no  fighting  of  importance,  until  the  15th.  At 
half  after  four  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  Hermes,  Cha- 
ron*  Sophia  and  Anaconda,  vessels  of  war,  mounting  in 
all  90  guns*  anchored  at  proper  distances  for  firing  upon 
the  fort  Colonel  Nicholls  and  captain  Woodbine  com- 
menced a  simultaneous  attack  by  land,  with  a  large  howit- 
zer at  point  blank  distance.  The  letter  were  soon  driven 
from  their  sand  fortifications.  But  the  action  between  the 
fort  and  the  ships  was  continued  and  severe.  The  Hermes, 
shot  through  the  cable,  drifted  into  such  a  position,  as  to 
receive  a  raking  fire.  She  ran  on  shore,  was  aban- 
doned by  her  commander,  was  set  on  fire,  and  soon  blew 
up.  The  Charon  was  so  injured,  as  with  difficulty  to  be 
got  to  sea. 

While  the  battle  raged,  the  flag  of  the  British  van-ship 
was  carried  away*  It  was  supposed  in  die  fort,  tha*  she 
had  surrendered.  Captain  Lawrence,  With  the  charae- 
teristic  generosity  of  American  officers,  ordered  the  firing 
upon  her  to  cea£e.  A  new  flag  was  raised,  and  a  broad- 
side convinced  the  captain  of  his  mistake.  A  few  min- 
utes after,  the  flag  staff  of  the  fort,  also,  was  carried  away. 
So  far  from  imitating  the  generous  forbearance,  which 
they  had  witnessed,  the  British  redoubled  their  fire  upon 
ihe  fort    Woodbine  and  Nichollsr  perceiving  the  '  star 
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spangled  banner9  down,  pushed  their  forces  towards  the 
foe,  that  they  deemed  vanquished  A  well  directed  fire 
taught  them  their  error,  and  drove  them  back  With  a  ce- 
lerity, surpassing  their  advance. 

The  attack  from  sea  was  urged  by  600  men*  and  90 
heavy  guns.  The  attack  frank  the  rear  was  with  a  force 
of  400  Indians  and  other  troops.  Captaih  Lawrence  had 
not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  of 
30  badly  mounted  guns  in  the  fort,  but  a  few  were  capa- 
ble of  effecting  any  essential  injury.  Their  gallant  con- 
duct, in  the  defence,  gained  them  imperishable  honors. 
The  enemy  retired  with  the  losg  of  their  best  ship*  and 
230  men  killed  and  wounded.  That  of  the  Americans 
did  not  exceed  ten  men. 

Such  preparations  had  been  made  foir  this  attack*  that 
scarcely  a  doubt  had  been  entertained  of  its  success.  In- 
calculable advantages  would  have  resulted  to  them  from 
die  capture  of  this  fort  Mobile  must  have  fallen  of  course. 
All  intercourse  with  New  Orleans  from  this  section  of  the 
country  would  have  been  cut  off  Having  obtained  their 
expected  reinforcements,  the  British  would  have  crossed 
die  Mississippi  and  have  completely  separated  the  lower 
from  die  upper  states.  It  would  have  impressed  the  in- 
habitants with  an  idea  of  their  prowess,  commensurate 
with  that,  set  forth  in  their  proclamatioa  In  proportion 
to  their  expectations  from  this  assault  was  the  humiliation 
and  bitterness  of  their  disappointment 

General  Jackson  had  been  instructed  of  die  intended 
attack  upon  fort  Bowyer.  He  despatched  from  Mobile  a 
brig  with  80  men,  under  the  command  of  captain  Laval, 
to  sail  with  reinforcements  for  the  fort  Captain  Laval 
found  every  path  of  access  guarded  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  saw  no  hope  of  effecting  his  purpose,  but  by  run- 
ning his  brig  on  shore,  and  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
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fort.  Hearing  the  explosion  of  the  enemy's  ship,  Hermes, 
as  she  blew  up,  he  concluded,  that  the  fort  was  captured, 
and  that  all  the  men  had  perished  in  the  explosion.  He 
returned  to  Mobile  with  his  vessel,  and  reported  his  im- 
pression. The  general,  too,  had  heard  the  explosion,  but 
rightly  judged,  that  it  had  been  on  the  water,  and  not  on 
the  shora  It  was  no  time  for  hesitancy.  It  was  probable 
on  the  whole,  that  the  fort  had  fallen,  and  he  determined 
at  all  hazards,  that  it  should  be  retaken.  Every  thing  was 
prepared  for  an  expedition  with  that  purpose,  when  a  des- 
patch from  the  gallant  Lawrence  announced,  that  the  ene- 
my was  vanquished,  and  the  fort  safe. 

The  British  retired  to  Pensacola,  to  refit,  and  prepare 
for  a  descent  on  some  less  guarded  point.  Every  thing 
concurred  to  strengthen  the  original  impression  of  the 
general,  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  capture  of  Pensa- 
cola. He  now  determined  to  undertake  it  on  his  own 
responsibility*  The  reasoning,  that  determined  him,  was 
generous.  If  the  result  were  unfortunate,  or  the  act  disa- 
vowed by  the  government,  the  sacrifice  and  punishment  of 
the  individual,  who  planned  and  executed  it,  would  be  as 
much  atonement  and  reparation  for  the  outrage,  as  Spain 
could  demand.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  reduce  Pensa- 
cola and  the  Barrancas,  and  hold  them,  until  Spain  was 
able,  and  disposed  to  cause  her  neutrality  to  be  respected. 
This  measure  he  determined  to  execute,  as  soon  as  gene- 
ral Coflfee  should  arrive  with  volunteers  from  Tennessee. 

Those  rumors,  that  ordinarily  precede  great  events,  be- 
gan to  announce,  that  a  great  British  force,  under  lord 
Hill,  would  shortly  sail  against  some  point  of  the  United 
States.  Public  opinion  fixed  upon  New  Orleans,  as  the 
point  It  was  the  key  to  all  the  western  country,  and  a 
place  of  immense  importance,  in  every  point  of  view.  It 
seems  to  have  been  ridiculously,  though  confidently  be- 
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lieved,  that  the  French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  were 
generally  adherents  to  the  ancient  regime,  and  would  JiaS 
the  English,  as  the  restorers  of  the  legitimate  French  mo- 
narchy. They  calculated,  too,  on  die  numerous  black 
population,  as  a  source  at  once  of  weakness  to  the  country, 
and  an  engine  of  terror,  to  be  employed  against  the  mas* 
ters.  Mercy  entered  little  into  the  plans  of  the  British 
campaigns  in  America,  during  the  last  war. 

General  Coffee  arrived  with  the  expected  reinforce* 
ments;  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  the  line  of  march  wa* 
taken  up  for  Pensacola.  On  the  6th,  the  American  force, 
consisting  of  about  3,000  men,  arrived  there.  The  British 
and  Spanish  had  made  every  preparation  for  resistance. 
Batteries  were  erected  in  the  principal  streets,  and  British 
vessels  were  so  moored  in  the  bay,  as  to  command  the 
main  entrance  to  the  town. ' 

It  was  determined^  once  more  to  request  an  explana- 
tion of  the  governor,  Major  Pierre,  of  the  44th  regiment, 
was  acc&rdingly  despatched  With  a  flag,  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  visit,  and  requiring,  that  the  town  and  the 
principal  forts  should  be  given  up  to  the  United  States, 
until  Spain  should  be  able  to  vindicate  her  neutral  cha- 
racter. An  explicit  answer  was  required.  On  approach* 
ing  fort  St  Michael's,  the  flag  was  fired  upon,  and  com- 
pelled to  return.  The  Spanish  flag  waved  over  the  fort, 
when  this  outrage  was  committed.  It  was  true,  also,  that 
the  British  flag  had  waved  there,  until  the  day  before. — 
This  outrage  upon  all  the  usages  of  civilized  nations  did 
not  deter  the  general  from  making  another  attempt  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  governor,  before  proceeding  to  extremi- 
ties. A  Spanish  corporal  had  been  taken  on  the  route 
the  day  before.  He  could  send  him  with  a  letter  to  the 
governor,  without  any  fear  of  outrage.  By  this  message 
an  answer  was  received  from  the  governor,  confirming 
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the  previous opinion,  entertained  in  the  American  camp, 
that  the  outrage  in  question  was  not  chargeable  on  him, 
but  on  the  Englishy — and  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
receive  whatever  overtures  the  American  general  might 
make.  The  .general  hoped  to  obtain  the  surrender  of 
Pensacola,  in  season  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  the  British 
ships  from  the  harbor ;  and  he  despatched  Major  Pierre 
with  his  overtures  at  a  late. hour  in  the  night.  The 
amount  of  them  was,,  that  if 'the  Spanish  governor  would 
surrender  the  town  and  fortresses,  every  thing  should  be 
receipted  forrand  become  the  subject  of  future  arrangement 
between  the  two  governments ;  and'  that  persons,  proper- 
ty, laws  and  religion  should  be  respected..  The  general 
closed  by  admitting,  that  be  could  not  answer  for  his  sol- 
diers,  if  the  place  should  be  taken  by  the  fury  of  assault 
He  demanded  an  answer  in  an  hour. 

These  propositions  were  rejected,  and  the  army  marched 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  To  raise  the  im- 
pression, that  the  army  intended  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
great  road,  500  men  were  sent  forward,  to  amuse,  and  de- 
ceive the  enemy  in  that  direction,,  white  the  strength  of 
the  army  approached  the  town  from  a  different  and  unex- 
pected point  The  stratagem  succeeded.  The  British 
brought  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  detachment,  approach- 
ing by  the  road,  and  had  no  intimation  of  the  opposite 
mo  vement^  until  our  troops  were  descried  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  annoyance  of  the 
flotilla..  The  troops  pushed  on,  and  were  presently  in  the 
/streets,  and  sheltered  by  the  houses.  The  brave  captain 
Laval,  with  two  field  pieces,  led  the  advance.  He  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  command,  severely  wounded,  while  charg- 
ing a  Spanish  battery  formed  in  the  street  The  several 
divisions  and  columns  of  the  army  moved  rapidly  upon 
the  town.    Captain  Laval's  force,  although  deprived  of 
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their  leader,  took  the  battery  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
The  Spanish  had  been  able  to  make  but  three  fires,  be* 
fore  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it.  They  still  discharged 
volleys  of  musquetry  from  houses,  and  behind  fences,  until 
the  regulars  arrived,  and  drove  them  away.  The  gover- 
nor, remembering  the  declaration  of  general  Jackson,  that 
he  could  not  answer  for  his  troops,  if  the  place  was  taken 
by  assault,  hastened,  panic  struck,  with  a  flag  to  the  com- 
mander. He  was  met  by  colonels  Williamson  and  Smith, 
at  the  head  of  dismounted  troops.  He  entreated,  that 
mercy  might  be  extended  to  the  city,  and  promised  to  con- 
sent to  whatever  might  be  demanded. 

General  Jackson  hastened  to  the  government  house, 
and  obtained  a  promise  of  an  immediate  surrender  of  the 
town,  the  arsenals  and  munitions  of  war..  No  time  was 
lost,  in  procuring  what  was  considered  of  vital  importance, 
the  surrender  of  the  forts  dependent  upon  the  town.  Bar- 
rancas, the  most  important,  was  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Pensacola.  The  possession  of  that  was  deemed  of  the 
first  importance.  Some  difficulty  was  made  about  the 
surrender  of  fo*t  St.  Michael ;  nor  was  it  until  a  battery 
was  raised  against  it,  that  the  commandant,  colonel 
Sotto,  ordered  its  flag  to  be  taken  down.  Previously  to 
striking  his  colors,  he  asked  permission  to  fire  his  guns. 
It  was  granted.  They  were  loaded  with  grape,  and  dis- 
charged upon  a  party  of  American  dragoons  and  friendly 
Indians.  By  the  discharge,  three  horses  were  killed  and 
two  men  wounded.  Such  base  and  cowardly  conduct 
might  have  warranted  a  different  treatment  of  the  garrison 
from  that,  which  they  received. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  the  next  morning  to  march 
and  take  possession  of  Barrancas,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  governor.  Our  troops  heard  on  the  way  a 
tremendous  explosion.    Information  was  soon  received, 
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that  the  fort  was  blown  up,  and  that  the  British  shipping 
had  retired  from  the  bay.  These  strong  holds,  which  had 
so  long  given  protection  to  the  southern  hostile  savages, 
were  thus  reduced ;  and  the  savages  and  Spaniards  re- 
ceived a  salutary  lesson  of  respect,  in  the  assurance,  that 
even  here  they  could  not  find  shelter  from  the  justice  of 
our  government  This  impression  was  heightened  by  the 
exemplary  forbearance  and  good  conduct  of  our  troops. 
General  Jackson  having  thus  effectuated  his  first  objects, 
and  not  having  the  means  or  the  inclination  to  rebuild  the 
demolished  fortifications,  concluded  tQ  retire  to  fort  Mont- 
gomery. 

Two  days  after  entering  Pensacola,  he  abandoned  it. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  he  wrote  to  governor  Manri- 
quez,  that  as  the  Spanish  forts  had  been  blown  up  by  the 
British,  contrary  to  his  promise,  the  general  was  no*  longer 
able  to  protect  the  Spanish  neutrality,  as  in  possession  of 
the  forts  he  should  have  been.  The  letter  concluded  thus : 
4  The  enemy  have  retreated.  The  hostile  Creeks  have 
fled  for  safety  to  the  forest.  I  now  retire  from  your  town, 
leaving  you  to  re-occupy  your  forts,  and  protect  the  rights 
of  your  citizens.' 

The  whole  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  American 
troops,  both  as  regards  their  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
their  advance  against  the  formidable  array  in  the  town 
and  in  the  harbor,  and  their  forbearance  and  decorum 
towards  the  people,  whose  conduct  had  furnished  but  too 
strong  a  pretext  for  revenge,  and  the  use  of  the  rights  of 
the  sword,  merit  all  praise.  So  exemplary  was  the  beha- 
viour of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  as  to  extort  praise  even 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  draw  from  them  the  declaration, 
that  our  Indians  behaved  with  more  decency  and  propriety, 
than  their  friends,  that  had  just  left  them.  They  had,  in 
fact,  but  too  much  occasion  to  contrast  our  conduct  with 
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that  of  the  British,  to  whom  they  had  rendered  every  ser- 
vice, and  by  espousing  whose  quarrel,  they  had  brought 
themselves  into  difficulty.  On  their  retreat  from  Pensa* 
cola,  the  Bi^tish  carried  off  with  them  three  or  (our  hun- 
dred slaves,  against  all  the  claims  and  remonstrances  of 
the  owners.  Our  loss,  in  the  expedition  was  so  trifling,, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  record.  None  were  killed.  About 
30  were  wounded,  among  whom  was  captain  Laval,  whose 
wound  was  too  severe,  to  allow  of  his  being  moved,  and 
who  was  recommended  to  the  humanity  of  the  governor, 
which  he  amply  received;  and  lieutenant  Flournoy,  a 
promising  young  man,  who  lost  his  leg  by  a  cannon  shot 

The  savages,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Pensacola,  find- 
ing themselves  abandoned  by  their  allies,  sought  safety  on 
the  Appajfichicola.  Many  of  them  took  shelter  on  board 
the  British  shipping.  The  general  determined,  that  they 
should  have  no  rest,  nor  respite  from  danger,  as  long  as 
they  preserved  their  hostile  attitude.  Understanding,  that 
those,  who  had  embarked  on  board  the  British  ships,  had 
been  landed,  so  as  to  join  with  those,  that  had  fled  to  Ap- 
palachicola,  on  the  16th  he  despatched  major  Blue,  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  mounted  men,  to  cooperate  with  ge- 
neral M'Intosh,  of  the  Georgia  militia,  in  assailing  and 
dispersing  these  savages,  before  they  could  attack  our 
frontiers. 

The  most  important  object  with  general  Jackson  now, 
was  to  depart  for  New  Orleans.  General  Coflee,  and 
colonels  Hayne  and  Hinds  were  despatched  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  arrange  at  different  points,  the  defence  of  the 
country.  General  Winchester  remaining  on  the  Alabama, 
to  take  command  in  his  absence  of  the  Mobile  district, 
general  Jackson  left  Mobile,  on  the  22d  day  of  November, 
and  established  his  head  quarters  at  New  Orleans,  the  1st 
day  of  December. 
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A  scene  entirely  new  now  opened  before  general  Jack- 
son. He  was  extremely  worn  by  exhaustion  and  difficul- 
ties of  every  sort.  His  health  had  long  been  feeble  and 
declining.  Washington  had  been  captured,  and  he  was 
sufficiently  instructed  by  what  had  happened  there,  what 
Louisiana  might  expect  from  the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 
It  was  now  with  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  foe,  with 
*  Wellington's  invinciUes,9  that  he  expected  to  have  to  deal 
Louisiana,  however  patriotic  in  general,  was  ill  supplied 
with  arms;  and  was  settled  with  a  mixed  population, 
speaking  different  languages,  and  scarcely  yet  amalga- 
mated with  the  people,  to  whom- they  were  politically 
bound,  His  only  reliance  for  defence  was  on  such  troops, 
as  this  state  could  raise,  the  few  regulars,  which  he  had 
with  him,  and  general  Coffee's  volunteers.  His  principal 
fear  was,  that  Mobile  might  fell,  and  the  enemy  advance 
across  the  country,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  all  communication  with  the  western  country  be  cut 
off  No  troops  or  munitions  had  yet  descended  from  Ken- 
tucky or  Tennessee.  His  own  apprehensions  must  have 
been  gloomy;  nor  was  it  a  pleasant  necessity  to  be  obliged 
to  lock  up  all  fears  and  forebodings  in  his  bosom,  and  to 
wear  meanwhile  a  countenance  of  confidence  and  hope. 

While  at  Mobile,  he  had  still  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  die  governor  of  Louisiana,  urging  him  to  abandon 
every  thing  like  a  temporizing  policy,  and  pursue  a  steady 
and  unwavering  course. "  The  requisition  of  men  in  that 
state  had  been  badly  filled,  and  many,  after  being  drafted, 
had  refused  to  enter  the  ranks.  The  numerous  English, 
Spanish  and  foreigners  in  the  state  could  not  be  counted, 
as  adding  much  to  its  strength ;  for  they  were  either  disaf- 
fected to  the  cause,  or  despaired  of  it.  * 

Said  general  Jackson,  in  his  letter  to  governor  Clai- 
borne, ft  I  regret  to  hear  of  the  discontents  of  your  people. 
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They  must  not  exist  Whoever  is  not  for  us  is  against 
us.  Those,  who  are  drafted  must  be  compelled  to  the 
ranks,  or  punished.  With  union  on  our  side,  we  shall  be 
able  to  drive  our  invadefs  back  to  the  ocean,  Summon  all 
your  energy,  and  guard  every  avenue  with  confidential  pa- 
troles,  for  spies  and  traitors  are  swarming  around.  We 
have  more  to  dread  from  intestine,  than  open  and  avowed 
enemies.  Remember  our  watch  word  is  victory,  or  death. 
Our  country  must,  and  shall  be  defended.  "  We  will  eigoy 
our  liberty,  or  tlie  in  the  last  ditch.' 

At  the  same  time  he  published  an  -animated  address  to 
the  people  of  Louisiana*  The  secretary  of  war  had  sent 
pressing  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  adjoining  states,  to 
hasten  forward  their  quotas  of  men  and  supplies.  Tennes- 
see had  shown  herself  in  earnest.  The  venerable  Shelby,  of 
Kentucky,  had  manifested  a  youthful  promptitude  and  ardor 
through  the  war.  He  now  developed  the  ample  resources 
of  his  state,  and  aroused  its  slumbering  energies  by  manly 
appeals  to  the  people,  and  by  the  inspiriting  influence  of 
his  example.  The  troops  from  his  state  were  immediately 
organized,  placed  tinder  the  command  of  major  general 
Thomas,  and  despatched  down  the  Ohio.  Major  general 
William  Carroll  commanded  the  requisition  from  Tennes- 
see. On  the  19th  of  December,  the  day  appointed  for 
their  rendezvous,  2,500  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  state  as* 
sembled  at  Nashville,  and  in  eight  days  were  embarked, 
and  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  had  been  some  weeks  in 
session.  Their  measures  had  seemed  wavering  and  unde- 
cided, until  general  Jackson  arrived  among  them.  His 
peculiar  talent  to  infuse  his  own  confidence  and  decision 
into  all  about  him,  and  his  high  fame  for  bravery  and  skill, 
produced  confidence  and  energy  in  the  public  mind. — 
The  volunteer  corps  of  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  were 
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reviewed,  aw!  die  different  forts  visited,  to  ascertain  their 
strength;  and  the  passes  of  probable  approach  of  the  foe 
to  die  city  scratkucecL  The  old  fort  at  the  Belize  was 
abandoned,  as  incapable  of  commanding  the  river,  and 
fort  St  Philip  occupied,  as  the  lowest  point  on  the  river 
below  New  Orleans,  where  die  erection  of  works  was 
thought  advisable.  This  was  directed  to  be  put  in  die 
best  possible  stale  of  defence.  On  the  site  of  old  fort 
Bourbon  was  to  be  thrown  up  a  strong  work,  defended  by 
five  34  pounders,  which  with  the  fort  above,  from  the 
crookedness  of  the  river,  would  expose  an  enemy  to  a  cross 
fire  for  half  a  mile.  A  mile  above  St  Philip  was  to  be 
established  a  work,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  others, 
would  defend  die  river  for  two  miles.  Measures  were 
also  to  be  taken  for  defence  at  Terre  au  Bceuf  and  the 
Engfish  Turn,  twelve  miles  below  the  city.  It  was  be* 
iieved,  that  these  defences  would  so  concentrate  their  fires, 
as  that  either  an  enemy  could  not  {toss,  or  would  be  so 
shattered,  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  fortifications  above. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  bring  about  the  completion  of 
these  laborious  works.  Negroes  were  die  only  laborers, 
that  in  this  swampy  and  insalubrious  dime,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  these  objects.  A  strong  appeal  was 
made  to  die  planters,  to  furnish  their  servants.  4jVota 
moment,^  said  he,  *  is  to  be  lost  With  energy  and  expe- 
dition, all  is  safe.    Delay,  and  all  is  lost9 

The  legislature  acted  with  promptitude  and  zeal.  Com- 
modore Patterson,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces  on 
lakes  Borgne  and  Ponchartrain,  possessed  his  entire  con- 
fidence. He  had  despatched  lieutenant  Jones  with  his 
gun  boats,  to  defend  the  passes,  and  every  reliance  was  . 
placed  on  his  vigilance  and  capacity.  The  communica- 
tion between  the  two  lakes  was  defended  by  Petite  Co- 
quille  fort,  a  strong  work,  under  captain  Newman.    Every 
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small  bayou  and  creek,  leading  out  of  the  lakes*  through 
which  boats  and  barges  could  pass,  was  obstructed  by 
fallen  trees,  and  large  frames  filled  with  earth,  and  sunk 
in  their  beds.    Guards  and  videttes  were,  out  to  watch 

0 

every  thing  that  passed.  The  great  objects  of  fear  with 
the  general  were  the  traitors,  who  infested  the  city.  In 
despite  of  all  his  precautionary  measures,  treachery  finally 
pointed  out  to  the  <enemy  a  narrow  and  unobserved  pass, 
through  which  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
without  being  discovered. 

,    Both  traitors  and  friends,  the  former  from  their  hopes, 
the  latter  from  their  fears,  blazoned  from  all  quarters  the 
information,  that  a  great  and  overwhelming  force  would 
soon  be  on  our  coast.    Certain  intelligence  arrived  soon 
after,  that  an  English  fleet  had  arrived  off  Cat-and-Ship 
island,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  American  lines,  where 
their  strength  and  numbers  were  daily  increasing.    Lieu- 
tenant Jones,  in  the  command  of  the  gun  boats,  was  di- 
rected to  reconnoitre  their  position  and  force ;  and  if  they 
should  attempt  the  route  by  the  lakes,  to  retire  to  the  Rigo- 
lete,  and  there  make  the  most  obstinate  resistance  possible. 
•  This  pass  and  Chef  Menteur,  which  unite  at  the  entrance 
.  -to  the  lake,  form  a  very  narrow  channel,  constituting  the 
only  pass  into  lake  Ponchartrain.    By  inspecting  the  map 
.  of  the  country,  it  may  be  seen  what  an  admirable  position 
it  afforded  for  the  defence  of  gun  boats.    They  might  here 
.defy  almost  any  force,  that  could  be  brought  against  them, 
to  gain  the  city  by  that  route. 

On  the  13th,  lieutenant  Jones  discovered  die  enemy 
.  moving  off  in  his  barges,  and  directing  his  way  towards  pass 
.  Christian.  He  had  explicit  orders,  only  to  fight  the  enemy  at 
.the  Rigolets.    He  made  every  effort  to  get  there ;  but  every 
jeffort  was  ineffectual,  and  his  destruction  seemed  inevita- 
ble.   At  the  extreme  moment  of  peril  and  danger,  the  tide, 
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which  is  altogether  irregular  there,  came  suddenly  in,  and 
lilting  diem  off  the  shoal,  bore  them  away  from-  the  attack. 
At  the  bay  of  St  Louis  wasr  a  small  depot  of  public  stores, 
which  lieutenant  Jones  had  been  ordered  to  bring  away. 
Mr.  Johhson^  cur  board  the  Sea  Horse,  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute this  order.  The  enemy,  on  the  retreat  of 'lieutenant 
Jones,  despatched  three  barges  to  capture  him.  They 
were  driven  back.  An-  additional  force  was  sent  against 
him,  when  a  smart  action-  commenced,  and  the-  assailants 
were  again  compelled  to  retire  with  loss.  But,  aware  that 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  defend  himself  against  so  large 
a  force,  as  the  British  could  bring  against  him,  he  blew 
up  his  vessel,  burned  the  stores,  and  effected  a  retreat  by 
land. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  enemy's  barges, 
lying  nine  miles  to  the  east,  suddenly  weighed  their  an- 
chors, proceeding  westwardly  towards  the  point,  where 
our  gun  boats  lay.  They  experienced  the  same  difficulty, 
as  before.  There  was  a  dead  calm,  while  a  current,  set- 
ting towards  the  gul£  rendered  every  effort  to  retire  una- 
vailing. No  alternative  remained,  but  to  meet,  atid  fight 
th$  enemy.  The  contest,  in  so  unfavorable  a  situation,  and 
with  a  force  so  much  superior,  promised,  indeed,  to  be  a 
very  unequal  one.  But  when  there  was  no  other  choice, 
the  well  known  character  of  American  sailors  left  no 
doubt,  that  the  resistance  would  be  desperate,  and  that 
their  flag  would  experience  no  stain. 

The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  forty-three  boats,  mount- 
ing as  many  cannon,  and  1,200  chosen  men.  At  half  after 
eleven  the  action  commenced.  A  strong  current  drifted 
two  of  our  boats  an  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  line. 
This  was  a  misfortune ;  for  small  as  the  chances  werg, 
they  would  still  have  been  better,  could  the  line  have  been 
preserved  -  {The  enemy  bore  down  on  the  gun  boats  in 
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advance,  and  attempted  to  board,  them.  They  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  and  two  of  their  boats  were 
sunk.  One  of  them,  with  180  men,  went  down  immediate- 
ly under  the  stern  of  one  of  the  two  gun  boater  A  second 
desperate  attempt  to  board  them  wi  th  a  superior  force  was 
again  repelled.  Lieutenant  Jones  received  a  severe  wound, 
and  was  obliged  to  yield  the  command  to  George  Parker. 
He  defended  the  flag  with  the  same  valor,  as  the  other, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  a  wound.  The  victory 
was  yielded  to  superior  numbers,  after  a  conflict  of  forty 
minutes,  in  which  every  thing  had  been  done,  that  skill 
and  gallantry  could  accomplish.  Lieutenants  Spedder  and 
M'Ever,  and  sailing  masters  Ulrick  and  Deferris,  were 
mentioned,  as  having  yielded  essential  services  to  the  com* 
mandcr.  The  two  former  were  wounded,— M'Ever  so 
severely,  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  The 
bravery  of  this  Spartan  band  wilt  remain  in  the  remenK 
brance  of  their  country.  The  disparity  of  force  between 
the  combatants  was  increased,  by  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  boats,  which  enabled  them  to  take  any 
position,  which  they  chose ;  while  ours,  from  circumstan- 
ces mentioned  above,  lay  in  the  water  wholly  unmanagea- 
ble. The  difference  of  loss  presents  a  strange  result— 
The  American  loss  was  six  killed  and  tbiny-five  wound- 
ed.  That  of  the  assailants  could  not  have  been  less  than 
three  hundred. 

The  enemy  withdrew  their  shipping  to  Cat  island,  car- 
rying with  them  the  conviction,  that  die  people  were  as 
little  disposed  to  receive  them,  as  they  expected,  with  open 
arms  in  this  quarter,  as  they  had  been  at  fort  Bowyer. 
The  loss  of  our  gun  boats  affected  general  Jackson  with 
deep  concern,  and  imposed  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
different  measures  of  defence  in  this  quarter.  Increased 
vigilance  and  exertions  were  required,  to  gqprd  the  di§e* 
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tent  routes,  through  which  the  enemy  might  reach  New 
Orleans.  Major  Lacoste,  commanding  a  battalion  of  co- 
lored troops,  with  two  pieces  of  canrifct,  and  a  sufficient 
force,  was  ordered  to  defend  the  Chef  Menteur  road,  that 
leads  from  the  head  of  lake  Borgne  to  New  Orleans. 
Every  little  pass  was  inspected,  and  guarded.  The  Rigo- 
lete  presented  the  most  probable  route  for  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  Through  it  they  could  pass  into- lake  Pon* 
chartrain,  and  thence  could  land  above,  or  below  the  city. 
They  would,  most  probably,  come  by  the  way  of  the  bayou 
jBt  John.  This  important  point  was  confided  to  captain 
Newman,  of  the  artillery.  It  was  reinforced  by  several 
heavy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  additional  number  of  men. 
He  was  instructed,  not  to  retreat  from  any  other  conside- 
ration, than  to  avoid  the  certain  loss  of  his  force. 

On  the  15th,  the  general  reviewed  die  militia  at  New 
Orleans.  Their  first  despondence  had  been  dispelled.  To 
prevent  its  return,  he  delivered  them  an  address,  which 
breathed,  as  usual,  his  ardent  and  intrepid  character,  and 
was  well  calculated  to  infuse  into  others  the  ardor  of  his 
own  feeling*  (You  are  contending,9  he  says,  'for  all 
that  could  render  fife  desirable,  for  your  property  and 
lives;  for  that,  which  is  dearer  than  all,  your  wives  and 
children;  for  liberty,  without  which  country,  life  and  pro- 
perty are  not  worth  possessing.9    #        #        #        # 

It  concludes—4  Your  enemy  is  near.  His  sails  already 
cover  the  lakes.  But  the  brave  are  united ;  and  if  he  find 
as  contending,  it  will  be  for  the  prize  of  valor,  and  fame> 
its  noblest  reward; 

The  day  after  the  contest  on  the  lakes,  a  flag  was  des- 
patched to  the  enemy,  accompanied  by  a  physician,  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  wounded,  and  procure,  if  possible,  their 
liberation  on  parole.  The  bearer  of  the  flag  was  detained 
*  prisoner.   JThe  enemy,  probably,  resorted  to  this  harsh 
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procedure,  to  prevent  our  receiving  intelligence  by  his  rc£ 
turn.    This  dishonorable  act  gave  sufficient  evidence,  that 
the  hour  of  attack^as  drawing  near.    Early  on  the  16th, 
expresses  were  sent  in  quest  of  general  Coffee,  who,  it  was 
hoped,was  not  far  distant  with  the  divisions  descending  from 
Tennessee.  They  had  experienced  extreme  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure from  the  coldness  of  die  season,  excessive  rains^and 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  numerous  creeks  and  bayous 
swollen  with  the  rains.    The  express  met  general  Coffee 
at  Sandy  creek,  a  little  above  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  was 
halted,  with  300  men  on  his  sick  list    He  immediately 
ordered  all  his  men,  who  were  well  mounted,  to  advance 
with  him,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow,  as  the  exhausted  con* 
dition  of  their  horses  would  permit    By  this  arrangement 
his  force  was  reduced  to  800  men.    Having  marched  80  -f 
miles  the  last  day,  he  arrived  on  the  19th  within  fifteen 
miles  of  New  Orleans,  having  made  150  miles  in  two 
days.    These  brave  men  had  now  traversed  800  miles, 
enduring  without  murmuring  trials  and  privations,  which 
can  only  be  fully  understood  by  those,  who  remember  the 
season,  and  are  acquainted"  with   the  country,  through 
which  they  marched.     The  advance  of  colonel  Hinds 
from  Woodville,  with  the  Mississippi  dragoons,  was  no 
less  prompt    This  active  and  brave  officer,  having  re- 
ceived his  orders,  effected  in  four  days  a  march  of  330 
miles.    On  the  16th  colonel  Hynes,  aid-de-camp  to  gene- 
ral Carroll,  brought  information,  that  he  had  been  detained 
in  his  progress  down  the  river  by  high  winds.    A  steam 
boat  was  immediately  despatched  to  expedite  his  arrival 
with  his  forces.    He  had  overtaken  on  his  passage  a  boat 
from  Pittsburg,  laden  with  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  forces 
at  New  Orleans.    This  boat,  from  the  negligence,  of  the 
men,  who  had  stipulated  to  deliver  the  arms,  would  pro- 
bably, but  for  this  circumstance,  not  have  reached  its  dee- 
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'tination,  in  time  to  be  of  service.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  American  camp  was  the  want  of  arms. 
These  arms  were  hurried  on  with  the  advancing  division, 
and  proved  a  most  seasonable  supply.  This  division  left 
Nashville  on  the  i9th  of  the  preceding  month.  It  scarcely 
ever  happens,  that  the  Cumberland  admits  a  passage  for 
boats  at  that  season.  Unusual  torrents  of  rain  swelled  the 
stream,  and  wafted  the  troops  rapidly  down  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. These  two  coincidences  in  our  favor  may  well 
be  considered,  as  providential.  But  for  them,  the  cam- 
paign might  have  had  a  very  different  termination.  It  is 
obvious  to  remark,  on  what  slight  causes  great  events 
depend. 

General  Jackson  was  constantly  occupied,  in  arranging 
additional  means  of  defence.  Patroles  and  videttes  were 
sent  out  to  scour  the  country  for  intelligence.  The  militia 
of  Louisiana  were  called  out  en  masse,  and  the  legislature 
declared  an  embargo,  to  procure  recruits  for  the  navy. 
General  Villery,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  and  well 
understanding  all  the  passes  from  the  lakes,  was  ordered, 
with  the  Louisiana  militia,  to  defend  all  the  points,  where' 
a  landing  might  be  effected.  A  detachment  was  sent  to 
Pearl  river,  to  prevent  the.  landing  of  the  British,  to  obtain 
supplies,  and  to  drive  away  all  the  cattle  from  the  vicinity. 
So  well  concerted  were  these  measures,  that  not  only  were 
the  British  disappointed  in  obtaining  supplies,  but  even  the 
Spanish  at  Pensacola  visited  with  famine.  They  applied 
to  general  Jackson  for  relief  Although  this  application 
.  might  be  a  stratagem,  to  aid  the  enemy,  the  general  de- 
termined on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  directed  general  Win- 
chester, at  Mobile,  to  furnish  them  moderate  supplies,  and 
by  sea,  that  if  captured,  they  might  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate die  kindness  of  their  British  allies. 
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Increasing  apprehensions  from  enemies  in  the  camp, 
the  evidence  of  prevailing  disaffection,  and  that  the  coon* 
try  was  filled  with  spies,  with  various  other  considerations^ 
not  necessary  to  these  details,  induced  general  Jackson  to 
declare  the  city  and  environs  of  New  Orleans  under  mar- 
tial law.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  day  to  investigate  the 
wisdom,  or  necessity  of  this  strong  measure,  which  at  the 
time  excited  so  much  feeling,  and  was  so  much  questioned. 
These  annals  know  nothing  of  party  views.  Against  ap- 
pearances and  probabilities,  and  the  desponding  anticipa- 
tions of  the  people,  the  country  was  saved.  There  has 
seldom  occurred  an  emergency,  which  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify stronger  measures.  To  explain  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  alleviate  the  irritated  feelings,  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  this  measure,  general  Jackson  circulated  an 
address  to  die  people. 

Ail  the  forces  had  arrived,  which  were  expected,  except 
the  Kentucky  troops.  The  officers  were  busily  engaged, 
in  drilling,  manoeuvring,  and  organizing  the  troops,  and  in 
preparing  every  thing  for  action.  Notwithstanding  all  die 
vigilance  constantly  exercised,  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
landing  a  very  large  force,  without  discovery.  They  were 
first  seen  by  accident,  emerging  from  die  swamp,  about 
seven  miles  below  the  town.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
that  a  party  of  Spanish  fishermen,  who  inhabited  th% 
shores  of  the  lakes,  and  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  were  their  guides.  They  led  the  enemy  by  a 
passage,  which  had  been  neglected.  On  the  2$d,  indeed, 
general  Villery  had  placed  a  handful  of  men  at  this  very 
spot.  The  British  succeeded  in  capturing  all  the  party 
but  two,  who  fled  into  die  swamp,  and  endeavored  to 
reach  the  city.  But  owing  to  the  impervious  tangle  rf 
vines  and  briars,  they  did  not  reach  the  city,  until  after  the 
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^British  had  arrived  at  the  Mississippi,  and  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  pass,  by  which  they  arrived,  is  called  bayou  Bien* 
Venu,  a  name  of  sufficiently  auspicious  omen  to  the  Bri- 
tish, which,  however,  it  did  not  fulfil  It  is  an  arm  of  lake 
Borgne,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  New  Orleans.  Majors 
Tatum  and  Latour,  topographical  engineers,  had  been 
sent  in  that  direction,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  a  re- 
port, that  Several  sail  of  vessels  had  been  descried  off  Terr e 
au  Boeuf.  Approaching  general  ViHery's  plantation,  they 
perceived  soldiers  and  other  persons  fleeing  hastily  away. 
They  soon  ascertained,  that  the  British  had  landed  in  con- 
siderable force,  and  had  reached  the  house  of  general  Vil- 
lery  unobserved,  and  had  made  prisoners  of  a  company  of 
militia  posted  there.  The  discovery  was  announced  by 
major  Tatum.  The  'signal  guns  were  fired.  General 
Jackson  concentrated  his  forces,  resolving  to  meet  the  foe, 
and  try  the  firmness  of  the  combatants,  before  the  parties 
slept 

The  approach  of  the  enemy,  flushed  with  the  hope  of 
an  easy  victory,  was  announced  to  him  after  one  in  the 
afternoon.  He  considered,  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
own  troops  were  inured  to  marching  and  fatigue,  while 
those  of  the  enemy  were  just  landed  from  a  long  voyage, 
and  were  as  yet  unfitted  for  bodily  exertion.  Probably 
but  a  |>art  of  their  forces  had  been  landed.  He  resolved 
to  march,  and  give  them  battle  that  night  Generals  Cof- 
fee and  Carroll  were  ordered  to  join  him  from  their  camp. 
Although  it  was  four  miles  above  the  city,  they  arrived 
there  in  less  -than  two  hours.  These  forces,  with  the  7th 
and  44th  regiments,  the  Louisiana  troops,  and  colonel 
Hinds9  dragoons,  constituted  the  strength  of  his  army. — 
That  of  the  enemy  could  only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 
He  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  general  Carroll  and  his 
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division  behind,  for  fear,  that  the  movement,  against  which 
he  was  marching,  might  be  only  a  feint  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion, while  a  more  numerous  body  might  have  landed 
higher,  and  might  be  advancing  on  his  rear.  General 
Carroll,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and  governor 
Claiborne  with  the  state  militia,  were  directed  to  take  post 
on  the  Gentilly  road,  leading  from  Chef  Menteur  to  New 
Orleans,  which  they  were  directed  to  defend  to  the  last 
extremity. 

History  has  often  presented  to  us  cities  placed  in  a  po- 
sition, like  that  of  New  Orleans  at  this  moment.  But  the 
apprehensions,  the  rumors,  the  terrors,  the  distress  of  mo- 
thers, and  wives,  and  children,  and  pusillanimous  citizens, 
in  the  view  of  such  an  approaching  contest,  can  only  be 
imagined  by  being  seen.  As  the  troops  of  the  general 
were  marching  through  the  city  to  meet  the  foe,  his  ears 
were  assailed  on  every  side  by  the  cries  of  multitudes  of 
females,  who  seemed  to  apprehend  the  worst  consequences. 
He  directed  Mr.  Livingston  to  address  them  in  the  French 
language.  * Say  to  them,9  said  he, '  not  to  be  alarmed. 
The  enemy  shall  never  reach  jhe  city.'  It  operated  like 
a  charm,  in  restoring  confidence  and  hope. 

He  arrived  in  view  of  the  enemy  a  little  before  dark. 
Colonel  Hayne,  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  esti- 
mated their  numbers  at  2,000  men.  It  has  been  since 
ascertained,  that  they  exceeded  3,000.  Commodore  Pat- 
terson, commanding  the  naval  forces,  with  captain  Henly, 
on  board  the  Caroline,  had  been  directed  to  drop  down, 
anchor  in  front  of  their  line,  and  open  upon  them  from 
the  guns  of  the  schooner,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
a  simultaneous  attack  from  the  troops.  Their  position 
was  clearly  designated  by  the  fires  of  their  camp.  Ge- 
neral Coffee  with  his  brigade,  colonel  Hinds'  dragoons, 
and  captain  BeaPs  company  of  riflemen,  were  directed  to 
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make  a  circuit,  a#R  endeavor  to  turn  the  enemy's  right 
wing.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  consisting  of  the  regulars, 
Plauche's  city  volunteers,  Daquin's  colored  troops,  the 
artillery,  supported  by  a  company  of  marines,  commanded 
by  colonel  M'Kee,  advanced  along  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  were  commanded  by  !JPtieral  Jackson  in 
person. 

General  Coffee  had  nearly  reached  the  point,  to  which 
he  was  ordered,  when  a  broadside  of  the  Caroline  gave 
the  signal,  that  the  battle  was  begun.  Commodore  Pat- 
terson had  proceeded  slowly  to  his  destination,  to  give 
time  for  the  corresponding  arrangements  on  shore.  So 
confident  had  the  British  been  of  a  kind  reception,  that 
the  Caroline  was  allowed  slowly  to  float  by  their  sen- 
tinels in  front  of  their  camp  without  molestation.  The 
front  picquet  hailed  her,  as  she  passed,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  and  receiving  no  answer,  made  no  further  question. 
It  is  supposed,  that  the  British  considered  her  a  vessel  sent 
out  of  New  Orleans,  laden  with  provisions  for  them.  Their 
fires  indicated  the  centre  of  theif  camp.  She  cast  her 
anchors  opposite  their  centre,  and  announced  her  object 
from  her  guns.  They  recovered  from  the  first  confusion 
of  so  unexpected  a  fire,  to  answer  it  by  a  discharge  of 
musquetry,  and  a  flight  of  Congreve  rockets,  which  did 
her  no  injury,  while  her  grape  and  canister  poured  des- 
truction upon  them.  To  remove  the  certainty  of  her  aim, 
they  immediately  extinguished  the  light  of  their  fires,  and 
retired  two  or  three  hundred  yards  into  the  open  field. 
Here  the  darkness,  if  not  the  distance,  protected  them. 

General  Coffee  had  dismounted  his  men,  and  gained. 
as  he  believed,  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  when  he 
heard  the  signal  from  the  Caroline.  He  wheeled  his 
columns,  extended  his  line  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
moved  towards  their  camp.    He  had  not  advanced  more 
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than  one  hundred  yards,  when  he  received  a  heavy  fire 
from  a  line  formed  in  his  front  The  circumstance  of 
his  meeting  the  enemy  so  soon,  was  owing  to  the  severe 
attack  of  the  schooner,  which  had  compelled  >  them  to 
abandon  their  camp,  and  form  out  of  her  reach.  The 
moon  shone ;  bu^fce  light  was  too  feeble  to  discover  ob- 
jects at  a  distance.  The  riflemen  were  ordered  not  to 
make  random  fires,  but  to  be  sure  of  their  object,  before 
they  discharged.  With  this  single  caution,  they  were  led 
upon  the  fee.  As  soon  as  they  were  near  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish, they  gave  a  general  fire.  It  was  severe  and  des- 
tructive. The  enemy  retreated,  rallied,  were  charged, 
and  retreated  again.  They  were  driven  from  every  po- 
sition. The  Americans  were  gallant  men,  ted  by  a  gal- 
lant commander,  cool  and  fearless  in  the  midst  of  battle; 
and  it  was  scarcely  necessary,  that  he  should  remind  them, 
that  they  had  often  said  that  they  could  fightrand  that  now 
was  the  time  to  prove  it  The  enemyy  driven  back  by 
the  ardor  of  the  assailants,  reached  a  grove  of  orange  trees, 
with  a  ditch  protected  by  a  fence  on  the  margin.  General 
Coffee  led  his  brave  yeomanry  against  them.  They  had 
every  advantage.  A  fire  from  behind  this  defence  showed 
their  advantage,  and  gave  a  momentary  check  to  the  as- 
sailants. But  resuming  their  ardor,  they  charged  the 
enemy  across  the  ditch,  gave  him  a  destructive  fire,  and 
forced  him  to  retire.  The  British  took  another  similar 
position,  and  were  driven  also  from  that 

Thus  the  battle  raged  on  the  left  wing,  until  the  British 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  conflict  here  was 
severe  on  both  sides,  for  half  an  hour.  Neither  force  could 
be  made  to  yield  their  ground.  But  at  length  the  British, 
having  suffered  greatly,  took  refuge  behind  the  levee,  which 
afforded  a  breastwork  adequate  to  shield  them  from  the 
fetal  fire  of  our  riflemen.    General  Coffee,  unacquainted 
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from  the  increasing  darkness  with  the  strength  of  their 
position,  proposed  to  charge  them  again.  But  major  Moul- 
ton,  aware  of  their  protection,  and  that  they  would,  from 
the  shelter  of  the  levee  and  the  bank,  have  great  advantaged 
in  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  dissuaded  him  from  such  a 
hazardous  experiment  They  lay  in  a  position  to  secure 
them  from  the  broadsides  of  the  Caroline,  that  still  kept 
up  her  fire,  while  in  moving  on  the  bank  to  charge  them, 
general  Coffee  wouM  expose  his  men  to  the  destruction  of 
our  own  fire  from  that  vessel  These  circumstances  in- 
duced general  Coffee  to  retire,  and  await  the  orders  of 
his  general. 

The  right  wing,  under  general  Jackson,  had  been,  mean- 
while, equally  prompt  and  active.  A  detachment  of  artil- 
lery, under  lieutenant  Spotts,  supported  by  sixty  marines, 
formed  the  advance,  and  moved  down  the  road  next  the 
levee.  On  their  left  was  the  7th  regiment,  led  by  major 
Pierre.  The  44th,  commanded  by  major  Baker,  was 
formed  on  the  extreme  left,  while  Plauche's  and  Daquin's 
battalion  of  city  guards  were  directed  to  be  posted  in  the 
centre,  between  the  7th  and  44th.  The  general  had  or- 
dered colonel  Ross,  who  during  the  night  acted  as  bri- 
gadier general,  on  hearing  the  signal  from  the  Caroline, 
to  move  off  his  force  by  companies,  and  having  reached 
the  enemy's  line,  to  deploy,  and  attempt  to  unite  the  left 
wing  with  the  right  of  general  Coffee's.  This  order  was 
not  executed,  and  the  consequence  was  an  early  introduc- 
tion of  confusion  into  the  ranks,  which  prevented  the  im- 
portant object  of  the  union  of  the  two  divisions. 

Instead  of  marching  in  column  from  the  first  position, 
the  troops  were  wheeled  into  an  extended  line,  and  moved 
off  in  that  order,  except  the  7th  regiment,  next  the  person 
of  the  general,  which  advanced  according  to  its  instruc- 
tions.   The  consequence  of  derangement  in  one  point  was 
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derangement  of  the  whole  line,  and  Plauche's  and  Joa- 
quin's battalions  were  thrown  out  of  the  line.    This  might 
have  been  remedied,  but  for  the  briskness  of  the  advance 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night    A  heavy  fire  from  behind 
a  fence,  immediately  before  them,  brought  the  enemy  to 
view.    According  to  their  orders,  not  to  spend  random 
shots,  our  troops  pressed  forward  against  the  opposition  in 
front,  and  thereby  threw  those  battalions  in  the  rear.    A 
fog  rising  from  the  river,  added  to  <tffe  smoke  from  the 
guns,  which  was  covering  the  plain,  gradually  diminished 
the  feeble  light  of  the  moon,  and  left  scarcely  a  clue  to 
indicate  where  the  enemy  was  situated.    The  only  guide 
to  them  was  the  direction  of  their  fire,  which  subjected 
the  assailants  to  material  disadvantages*     The  British, 
driven  from  their  first  position,  had  retired  to  another,  be- 
hind a  deep  ditch,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  high  fence. 
Here  reinforced,  they  opposed  the  advance  of  our  troops, 
and  opened  their  fire  on  them,  as  they  drew  near.    Our 
battery  was  instantly  formed,  and  returned  them  a  most 
destructive  fire.    The  infantry  came  up,  and  aided  the 
conflict    At  this  moment  a  brisk  sally  was  made  upon 
our  advance,  when  the  marines,  unequal  to  the  assault, 
were  giving  way.     The  adjutant  general,  and  colonels 
Piatt  and  Chotard,  with  a  part  of  the  7th,  hastening  to  their 
support,  drove  the  enemy,  and  saved  the  artillery  from 
capture.     General  Jackson,  perceiving  the  advantages, 
which  they  derived  from  their  position,  ordered  their  line 
to  be  charged.    The  order  was  promptly  and  cheerfully 
obeyed.    Our  troops  pressed  on  the  ditch,  and  poured 
across  it  a  well  aimed  fire,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
abandon  their  entrenchment    The  battle  plain  was  inter- 
sected by  races,  cut  to  let  water  from  the  river.    Beaten 
from  one  defence  of  this  sort,  they  were  thus  enabled  soon 
to  support  themselves  behind  another.   Here  they  gallantly 
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maintained  themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  at  length 
forced  to  retreat  from  that  also. 

Finding  themselves  so  firmly  and  obstinately  assailed 
by  the  right  of  the  American  army,  and  inferring  that  our 
chief  force  was  there,  they  formed  the  sudden  determina- 
tion to  oblique,  and  by  a  violent  attack  turn  our  left.  At 
this  moment  Daquin's  and  the  battalion  of  the  city  guards 
were  marched  up,  and  forming  on  the  left  of  the  44th, 
they  met,  and  repulsed  them.  The  circumstances  of  the 
contest  prevented  the  advantages,  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  derived  from  our  artillery.  The  blaze  of  their 
musquetry  was  the  only  clue  to  their  position.  Yet  when- 
ever it  could  be  brought  to  bear,  it  greatly  annoyed  them. 
Lieutenant  Spotte,  who  directed  it,  was  a  vigilant  and  skil- 
ful officer,  and  his  men,  looking  only  to  a  gallant  discharge 
of  their  duty,  rendered  the  most  essential  services. 

The  enemy  had  been  thrice  assailed,  and  beaten,  and 
made  to  retreat  nearly  a  mile.  They  had  now  retired, 
and  if  assailed  again,  must  be  sought  in  the  dark.  Ther 
general  could  not  doubt,  from  the  brisk  firing  on  the  other 
wing,  that  general  Cofiee  had  been  warmly  engaged.  The 
Caroline  had  almost  ceased  firing,  from  not  being  able 
longer  to  annoy  the  enemy.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
confusion,  into  which  his  own  division  had  been  thrown, 
and  the  similar  one  of  general  Coffee,  all  pointed  to  the 
wisdom  of  resting  contented  with  the  advantages  already 
gained.  He  had  indulged  for  a  moment  other  hopes,  that 
looked  to  the  overthrow  and  capture  of  the  British  army ; 
but  learning  from  general  Coffee  the  strong  position,  to 
which  the  enemy  had  retired,  he  was  directed  to  withdraw 
to  the  point  where  his  line  had  first  been  formed,  and 
thither  the  troops  on  the  right  were  also  directed  to  be 
parched 
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Colonels  Dyer  and  Gibson  with  200  men,  and  captain 
Seal's  company  of  riflemen,  in  the  evolutions  of  the  last 
charge  had  been  separated  from  the  right  wing  of  our 
army.  Advancing  in  a  direction,  ad  they  supposed,  to 
rejoin  general  Coffee,  they  soon  discovered  a  force  in  front 
of  them.  They  were  hailed,  and  ordered  to  report  to 
whom  they  belonged.  They  answered*  to  Coffee's  brigade. 
Perceiving  that  they  were  not  understood,  they  began  to 
be  apprehensive,  that  it  was  the  enemy.  Wheeling  to 
return,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  pursued.  Colonel  Gib- 
son had  scarcely  started,  when  he  fell.  Before  he  could 
arise,  a  soldier  from  the  enemy  sprang  upon  him,  and 
transfixed  him  to  the  ground  with  his  bayonet  Fortu- 
nately the  stab  had  wounded  him  but  slightly,  and  only 
pinioned  him  by  his  clothes.  Making  a  violent  exertion, 
he  threw  his  assailant  to  the  ground,  sprang  on  his  feet, 
and  made  good  his  retreat  Colonel  Dyer  had  retreated 
fifty  yards,  when  his  horse  was  shot  dead,  and  he  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  The  enemy  were  advancing  upon 
him,  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  escape.  Fortunate- 
ly at  this  moment  his  men  were  at  hand.  He  ordered  a 
fire  upon  the  advancing  foe,  which  checked  him.  Un- 
certain where  general  Coffee  was,  he  determined  to  seek 
him  on  the  right  He  charged  with  his  little  band,  through 
die  enemy's  line,  and  cut  a  passage  of  escape,  with  a  loss 
of  63  killed  and  taken.  Captain  Beal,  with  equal  bravery, 
cut  a  passage  through  the  enemy,  losing  several  of  his 
men,  and  bringing  away  some  prisoners.  It  seems  they 
had  met  a  reinforcement  of  the  British,  that  had  arrived 
from  bayou  Bienvenu  after  night  From  the  innumera- 
ble ditches,  with  which  the  plain  was  cut  in  every  direc- 
tion, it  had  been  impossible  for  the  cavalry  to  act  Colonel 
Hinds,  with  180  dragoons,  had  been  able  to  take  no  part 
in  the  fight    They  were  now  formed  in  advance  of  our 
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troops*  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  through  the 
night 

The  result  of  the  whole  experiment  fostered  the  original 
hopes  of  the  general,  that  he  might  yet  capture  all  the 
British  forces,  that  had  landed  Directing  governor  Clai* 
borne  to  continue  his  defence  of  the  Gentilly  road  with 
the  Louisiana  militia,  he  ordered  general  Carroll  to  join 
him,  in  case  there  had  been  no  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
during  die  night,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chef  Menteur 
road  These  orders  were  executed  by  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  object  was  to  renew  the  attack.  But  from  pri- 
soners and  deserters  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  enemy 
was  now  not  much  short  of  6,000  strong.  It  greatly  ex- 
ceeded any  force,  which  he  could  bring  against  them.*— 
Taking  into  view  the  inexperience  of  his  undisciplined 
soldiers,  in  comparison  with  their  veteran  antagonists,  and 
that  the  battle  must  be  in  an  open  plain,  and  by  the  light 
of  day,  he  decided  to  forbear  all  further  efforts,  until  he 
should  discover  the  ultimate  views  of  die  enemy,  and  be 
reinforced  by  the  Kentucky  troops,  that  were  expected. 

His  purpose  was  immediately  fixed.  He  ordered  co- 
lonel Hinds  to  occupy  their  present  ground  in  advance, 
and  there  closely  watch  the  enemy,  while  he  fell  back  and 
formed  his  line  behind  a  deep  ditch,  that  run  at  right  an- 
gles from  the  river.  There  were  two  circumstances,  that 
strongly  recommended  this  as  a  place  of  defence.  The 
swamp  that  skirts  the  river,  and  is  generally  almost  imper- 
vious, here  approaches  within  400  yards  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  from  the  narrowness  of  the  interval  between 
the  river  and  the  swamp,  was  easily  defensible.  Added 
to  this,  a  deep  canal  was  already  dug,  and  the  earth  of  the 
excavation  already  formed  a  tolerable  breastwork.  Pro- 
per measures  were  adopted  to  strengthen  this  defence.— 
Bales  of  cotton  in  vast  numbers  were  drawn  from  the  city, 
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and  where  placed,  formed  an  impenetrable  bulwark.  Be* 
hind  these  defences  the  soldiers  were  placed,  with  a  fall 
deteqnination,  that  they  should  never  be  abandoned. 

History  is  full  of  the  instruction,  tfcat  great  events  often 
flow  from  apparently  trifling  cause*  k  The  British  had 
reached  the  Mississippi  without  firing  a  gun,  and  had 
encamped  on  its  banks  as  tranquilly,  as  if  they  were  rest- 
ing on  their  natal  soil    This  strengthened  their  original 
Impressions,  that  either  the  people  hailed  their  approach, 
or  were  afraid  to  attack  diem.    Nothing  could  exceed  the 
^contempt,  that  had  been  fostered  among  the  *  invincibles,' 
for  the  upper  backwoods  men.    They  had  a  song,  the 
burden  of  which  was,  that  they  were  only  fit  to  fight  the 
'Chickasaws,  Chactaws  and  old  squaws.'    General  Jack* 
son  felt,  that  it  was  equally  important  to  convince  his 
hardy  woods  men,  that  the  foe  was  not '  invincible,*  and 
to  dispel  their  dreams  of  our  imbecility  and  cowardice,  by 
an  immediate  and  vigorous  attack.    Thus  thinking,  he 
broke  into  their  camp  with  an  inferior  force  of  undiscip- 
lined yeomanry,  and  drove  before  him  troops,  that  had  so 
recently  been  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  die  terror  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  enemy  were  at  once  undeceived.    They  were 
convinced,  that  they  had  not  to  contend  with  such  men, 
as  they  expected  to  meet    Their  subsequent  caution  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  salutary  lesson  of  respect,  which 
they  bad  learned  from  their  first  greeting  from  us.    TW 
American  troops  actually  engaged  in  this  battle  were 
short  of  3,000.    The  force  opposed  was  four  or  five  thou- 
sand.   Our  loss  was  24  killed,  115  wounded,  and  74  pri- 
soners.   The  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  of  the  enemy 
were  not  less  than  400. 

Fresh  as  they  were  from  their  woods,  never  did  men 
more  generously  and  bravely  discharge  their  duty.  Every 
charge  of  Coffee's  brigade  was  successful.    Had  the  firi~ 
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tish  known,  they  were  only  riflemen  without  bayonets*  a 
firm  charge  on  their  part  with  that  weapon  would  have 
been  their  destruction.    But  these  brave  men  seem  never 
to  have  thought  of  the  inequality  of  the  contest,  and  rushed 
on  the  British  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  they  too  had 
been  afmed  with  bayonets.    Lieutenant  colonel  Lauder* 
dale,  of  Coffee's  brigade,  an  amiable  and  promising  young 
officer,  who  had  gained  great  feme  in  die  Creek  campaign, 
fell  in  this  battle,  greatly  lamented,  and  universally  es» 
teemed.    lieutenant  M'Lelland,  a  valuable  young  officer 
of  die  7th,  was  also  among  the  slain.     Ensign  Leach, 
of  the  7th,  though  wounded  through  the  body,  remained 
at  his  post,  discharging  his  duty.    Colonel  Reuben  Kem- 
per, amidst  the  contusion  of  the  left  wing,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  found  himself  with  a  handful  of  men  in  the 
midst  of  a  party  of  the  enemy.    With  perfect  coolness  and 
self-possession,  he  availed  himself  of  a  successful  strata* 
gem.  Calling  to  a  group  of  British  soldiers  near  him,  he  de- 
manded, where  their  regiment  was.    They  were  lost  them- 
selves, and  could  not  answer;  but  taking  him  for  one  of 
their  own  officers,  they  followed  him,  as  they  were  ordered, 
to  his  own  line,  and  were  made  prisoners.    The  7th  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  major  Pierre,  and  the  44th,  under 
major  Baker,  aided  by  major  Butler,  fought  with  great 
gallantry,  and  drove  die  enemy  from  position  to  position, 
a  mile  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.    Emulating 
the  inspiring  ardor  of  their  general,  they  only  desisted  from 
the  contest,  when  the  prudence  of  their  commander  di- 
rected diem  to  retire. 

The  winter  of  this  campaign  was  unusually  severe  for 
the  climate.  Most  of  the  men  were  poorly  supplied  with 
clothing.  Many  of  them  had  lost  their  blankets  in  the 
late  engagement,  having  left;  diem,  where  they  were  taken 
by  die  enemy.    They  were  exposed  on  the  open  field  to* 
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the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  rains,  and  the  hardships  of 
a  camp,  generally  covered  with  water.  No  complaints  or 
murmurs  were  heard*  Their  patient  endurance  produced 
the  proper  sympathy.  The  legislature  appropriated  a  sum 
for  their  relief,  which  was  increased  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. Ladies,  with  the  feminine  tenderness  and  Christian 
charity,  characteristic  of  their  sex,  united  their  industry  to 
prepare  the  articles  of  clothing,  that  had  been  purchased 
for  use*  Such  kindnesses,  so  conferred,  not  only  nerved 
the  new  clad  soldier  for  the  tug  of  battle,  but  on  their 
return  to  their  distant  homes,  in  recounting  die  story  of 
their  hardships  and  their  honors,  these  touching  marks  of 
benevolence  and  patriotism  are  never  forgotten. 

To  train  our  troops,  to  keep  up  a  show  of  resistance, 
and  to  prevent  their  spirits  from  sinking,  the  light  troops 
were  directed  frequently  to  assail  and  harrass  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy.  Our  works,  meanwhile,  were  hourly 
increasing  in  strength.  The  militia  of  the  state  were  every 
day  arriving,  and  our  prospects  were  evidently  brightening. 
The  canal,  that  covered  our  line,  was  dug  wider  and 
deeper,  and  a  strong  mud  wall  formed  by  the  earth  of 
excavation.  To  retard  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  until 
our  defences  should  be  complete,  the  levee  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  about  100  yards  below  the  line.  The  river  being 
high,  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  30  or  40  inches  in  depth, 
was  spread  over  the  plain.  Two  pieces  of  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  Spotts,  were  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  rake  the  road  leading  up  the  levee. 

General  Morgan,  who  commanded  the  fort  at  the  Eng- 
lish Turn,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  was  directed  to 
proceed  as  near  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  as  safety  would 
admit,  and  by  cutting  the  levee,  to  let  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  in  between  thorn.  The  execution  of  this  order 
and  a  similar  one  below  the  line  of  defence  had  insulated 
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the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  march  against  either  place* 
The  general,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  general  Morgan, 
who  was  separated  by  the  British  from  his  camp,  ordered 
him  on  die  26th  to  abandon  his  camp,  throw  his  cannon 
in  the  river,  whence  at  low  water  they  could  be  recovered, 
and,  leaving  an  adequate  force  for  the  protection  of  fort 
Leon,  retire  to  the  other  bank  of  die  river,  and  fortify  a 
position  there. 

It  was  expected,  that  the  British  were  about  to  make 
an  effort  to  bring  their  fleet  up  the  river,  to  co-operate 
with  their  troops  on  land.  To  prevent  this,  if  possible,  in 
addition  to  the  defences  of  St  Philip,  Bourbon  and  St 
Leon,  major  Reynolds  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bara- 
taria,  to  place  the  bayous  emptying  through  this  pass  in 
the  best  possible  state  of  defence,  to  occupy  and  strengthen 
the  island,  and  draw  a  chain  across  the  pass.  The  cele- 
brated Lafite,  who  was  courted  both  by  the  Americans 
and  British,  from  his  possessing  a  more  accurate  know* 
ledge  of  every  inlet  from  the  gulf,  than  any  other  man,  was 
promised  a  pardon  for  his  piratical  outrages, — accepted  it, 
and  was  associated  with  major  Reynolds  in  this  commis- 
sion* He  entered  into  the  interests  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try with  great  zeal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  were  not  idle.  Theft 
exertions  to  prepare  for  their  ulterior  objects  were  uh* 
remitting.  A  complete  command  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
bayou  leading  to  their  camp,  presented  an  uninterrupted 
ingress  and  egress,  that  afforded  them  an  easy  opportunity 
of  conveying  whatever  they  wanted  with  perfect  safety  to 
the  camp.  They  deepened  the  canal,  through  which  they 
first  debarked,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  boats 
much  nearer  the  camp,  and  to  transport  with  greater  con- 
venience all  their  heavy  munitions.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  27th,  a  battery  was  discovered  on  the  bank  of 
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die  river,  which  had  been  thrown  up  die  preceding  ni| 
On  it  were  mounted  several  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
from  which  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  Caroline,  lying  on. 
the  opposite  shore.  Every  effort  had  already  bfeen  made 
to  float  her  up  stream  in  vain.  Bombs  and  red  hot  shot 
were  thrown  on  her  from  die  battery,  which  Were  cm*- 
Stantly  taking  effect,  firing  her  in  several  places ;  while  her 
fire  in  return  was  in  a  measure  ineffectual,  from  her  havw 
ing  but  one  12  pounder,  which  would  reach  the  battery. 
The  second  fire  lodged  a  shot  in  her  mainhold  under  the 
cables,  whence  it  could  not  be  removed  The  flames 
burst  out  on  every  side,  and  were  fast  increasing.  It  was 
feared,  that  she  would  blow  up,  and  destroy  every  thing. 
There  being  not  the  least  glimmering  of  hope,  that  she 
could  be  saved,  and  one  of  the  crew  being  killed,  and  six 
wounded,  she  was  abandoned,  and  in  a  short  tame  she 
blew  up. 

One  essential  mean  of  annoyance  on  our  part  being  lost, 
and  the  enemy  gathering  confidence  from  this  success, 
early  on  the  28th  their  columns  advanced  on  our  works, 
apparently  with  the  purpose  to  storm  them.  Sir  Edward 
Packenham  commanded  in  person.  At  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  they  opened  their  heavy  artillery  upon  us*-^ 
Quantities  of  bombs,  balls  and  Congreve  rockets  were  dis- 
charged The  panic,  which  these  new  and  formidable  wea- 
pons were  expected  to  produce  upon  raw  troops,  did  not 
take  place.  They  soon  ascertained,  that  our  troops  knew 
how  to  face  danger  and  death,  as  well  as  their&  These 
desolating  instruments  of  destruction  excited  little  other 
sensation,  than  that  of  novelty.  Instead  of  flying  from  the 
terrific  crash,  and  these  insignia  of  terror,  as  was  proba- 
bly expected,  our  batteries  opened  upon  them,  and  imme- 
diately halted  their  advance. 


In  addition  to  the  two  pieces*  already  mounted  on  our 
Works,  three  more  heavy  pieces,  obtained  from  the  navy 
department,  were  placed  on  the  line.  The  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Caroline  volunteered,  and  rendered  important 
services,  maintaining  at  their  guns  the  skill  and  firmness, 
for  which  they  had  been  so  highly  distinguished.  They 
were  selected  to  this  service  on  account  of  their  superior 
experience  in  gunnery,  and  they  supported  their  reputa- 
tion. The  enemy  received  the  greatest  injury  from  the 
river*  Lieutenant  Thompson,  who  commanded  the  Lou- 
isiana sloop  of  war,  which  lay  nearly  opposite  the  line  of 
defence,  no  sooner  discovered  the  enemy's  columns  ap~ 
proaching,  than  warping  her  around,  he  brought  her  star- 
board guns  to  bear  upon  them,  and  forced  them  to  retreat 
The  enemy  discharged  their  heavy  artillery,  bombs  and 
rockets  upon  us  for  *even  houis,  without  either  making  a 
breach,  or  silencing  die  sloop,  and  abandoned  a  contest* 
which  seemed  to  yield  no  advantage.  The  crew  of  the 
Louisiana  was  composed  of  new  recruits  of  the  most  disk 
content  materials,  soldiers,  citizens,  and  seamen  of  diffe- 
rent countries,  and  speaking  different  languages.  By  the 
activity  of  their  accomplished  commander,  they  ware  soon 
so  well  disciplined  to  their  duty,  that  they  already  ma- 
naged their  guns  with  the  greatest  precision,<-*-*and  with 
the  aid  of  the  land  batteries,  silenced,  and  drove  back  the 
enemy.  Hoping  to  be  as  successful  in  the  destruction  of 
this  vessel,  as  they  had  been  of  the  Caroline,  they  threw 
hot  shot  upon  her  for  seven  hours.  She  had  but  a  single 
man  wounded,  Our  entire  loss  from  all  this  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war  was  only  nine  men  killed,  and  eight 
or  ten  wounded. 

Among  those,  who  fell,  deeply  lamented,  was  colonel 
James  Henderson,  of  the  Tennessee  militia.  In  an  attack 
upon  a  British  force,  that  annoyed  us,  his  detachment,  by 
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a  misunderstanding  of  his  orders*  was  led  into  a  position 
of  exposure,  in  which  he  was  slain,  and  in  which  his  de- 
tachment, on*  their  retreat,  suffered  some  loss* 
;  Nothing  was  more  annoying  to  the  feelings  of  general 
Jackson,  than  the  general  impression*  that  there  existed 
disaffection  in  the  city,  It  is  a  feet,  which  was  afterwards 
disclosed  by  British  prisoners,  that  every  movement  on 
eur  part  was  constantly,  directly*  and  faithfully  reported  to 
them.  An  indirect  application  was  made  to  him  from 
influential  sources,  desiring  to  know*  if  the  report  in  cir- 
culation was  true,  'that  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
treat up  the  coast,  and  leave  the  city  to  its  fate,  his  deter- 
mination was  to  lay  the  city  waste?1  At  the  same  time 
he  was  instructed,  that  men  of  influence  were  occupied, 
in  considering  the  propriety  of  making  terms  with  the 
enemy  in  case  of  emergencies.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
general  adopted  very  decided  measures  in  the  case,  which 
appeared  to  him  justified  by  circumstances*  Nothing  could 
have  had  a  more  direct  tendency  to  produce  despondency, 
in  the  public  mind,  than  the  disclosure  of  any  such  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  Some  honored  names  of 
members  of  that  body  appear,  as  of  persons,  who  repaired 
to  the  camp,  and  bravely  and  honorably  discharged  th» 
duties  of  soldiers  there.  ♦ 

To  try  the  fidelity  and  vigilance  of  the  watch  of  every 
thing,  that  passed  up  and  down  the  river,  the  general 
ordered,  on  a  dark  night,  that  a  couple  of  flat  bottomed 
boats  should  be  set  adrift,  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance 
of  passing  in  safety  down  the  river  to  the  British  lines. 
The  alarm  was  given.  A  fire  was  opened  upon  them 
from  the  batteries,  the  Louisiana  sloop,  and  every  thing 
that  could  fire,  and  the  harmless  flat  boats  were  sunk.  Yet 
in  some  way,  probably  through  the  deep  and  hidden  paths 
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of  the  swamp,  a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
the  enemy,  and  their  friends  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  severe  inconveniences  of  this  campaign 
has  been  already  mentioned*-— thfe  want  of  good  and  suffi- 
cient arms  for  the  soldiers.  Many  of  the  troops  were 
only  supplied  with  poor  common  guns.  The  Kentucky 
troops,  who  were  expected,  were  understood  to  be  par- 
tially and  badly  supplied  with  arms.  The  city  was  ran- 
sacked for  a  supply ;  and  every  man  under  the  age  of 
fifty,  who  was  able  to  bear  arms,  was  drafted  into  the  ser- 
vice Frequent  light  skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of 
Which  colonel  Hinds  was  greatly  exposed.  He  and  his 
corps  were  distinguished  by  their  collected  and  gallant 
deportment,  and  came  off  from  the  skirmish  with  a  small 
loss. 

The  British  commenced  the  new  year  with  an  attack 
upon  our  line.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  a  heavy  fog  dis- 
persed, and  showed  us  formidable  batteries  mounted  with 
very  heavy  ordnance*  at  the  distance  of  660  yards  from 
our  line.  They  opened  with  a  tremendous  burst  of  artil- 
lery, accompanied  with  Congreve  rockets,  which  filled 
the  air  in  all  directions.  The  house,  which  was  the  sup- 
posed head  quarters  of  the  general,  was  battered  to  a  mere 
wreck  But  be,  for  whom  the  compliment  was  intended, 
was  at  the  head  of  his  lines,  in  the  midst  of  the  danger, 
animating  every  body  by  his  presence,  and  directing  every 
operation.  The  fire,  which  our  batteries  returned,  was 
tremendous.  Two  of  their  batteries,  formed  on  our  right, 
were  prostrated,  and  most  of  their  guns  dismounted.  The 
British  had  all  along  labored  under  the  illusion,  that  our 
raw  woods  men  could  make  no  use  of  cannon.  They 
knew,  that  we  had  competent  batteries,  but  still  flattered 
themselves,  that  artillery  would  be  of  little  service  to  peo- 
ple, who  knew  not  how  to  use  it.    1  he  battle  of  the  8th 
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was  soon  to  cure  them  of  this  folly.  So  confident  were 
they,  that  their  cannonadihg  would  drive  our  men  from 
their  guns,  that  soldiers  were  arranged  along  the  ditches 
at  the  beginning  of  the  assault,  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  circumstance,  and  march  upon  us,  the  moment  a  breach 
in  our  works  should  be  made.  Perceiving,  that  their 
cannon  and  rockets  had  very  little  effect,  they  retired, 
leaving  their  batteries  a  heap  of  ruins.  Our  loss  in  this 
affair  was  1 1  killed,  and  33  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy 
was  never  exactly  known.    It  was  probably  about  100* 

No  adequate  picture  has  ever  been  given  of  the  priva- 
tions and  endurances  in  our  camp.  The  climate,  ordina- 
rily a  mild  one,  was  this  winter  uncommonly  severe. — 
From  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains  of  the  country,  unshel- 
tered troops  were  much  exposed.  General  Coffee's  bri- 
gade literally  tented  in  the  swamp,  and  on  brush  and  logs, 
which  alone  raised  them  above  the  water.  Never  was 
there  more  exposure,  or  less  murmuring. 

On  the  4th,  arrived  the  long  expected  reinforcement 
from  Kentucky,  amounting  to  2,250,  under  major  general 
Thomas, — but,  as  was  foreseen,  so  poorly  supplied  with 
arms,  as  to  be  of  but  little  service.  That  so  many  brave 
men,  at  such  a  moment  of  peril,  should  stand  with  folded 
arms,  unable,  however  disposed,  to  help ,  the  cause,  was 
among  the  most  vexing  of  the  numberless  trials,  which 
the  general  encountered  at  this  time. 

On  the  6th,  a  soldier  deserted  from  our  line,  and  dis- 
closed the  state  of  our  camp  to  the  enemy.  General  Lam- 
bert had  joined  the  enemy  with  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment During  the  7th  there  was  much  stir,  apparently  of 
great  preparation,  in  the  British  camp.  It  was  conjec- 
tured, that  an  assault  was  intended  on  general  Morgan. 
The  second  regiment  of  Louisiana  militia,  and  400  Ken- 
tucky troojps,  were  directed  to  be  crossed  over,  as  a  rein- 
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forcetaent  to  hind.  Only  180  <tf  the  latter  reached  their 
destination.  His  position  was  defended  by  strong  batte- 
ries, which  were  directed  by  the  science  and  experience 
of  commodore  Pattersoa  It  was  feared,  if  the  Louisiana 
were  dropped  down  to  the  defence,  she  might  share  the 
fate  of  the  Caroline.  It  was  hoped,  that  with  their  force 
of  800  men,  they  might  be  able  to  defend  their  position. 

On  the  left,  where  the  general  commanded  in  person, 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy. 
The  redoubt  on  the  levee  was  commanded  by  a  company 
of  the  7th,  under  lieutenant  Ross.  The  regular  troops 
occupied  that  part  of  the  entrenchment,  next  the  river.—* 
General  Carroll's  division  was  in  the  centre,  supported 
by  the  Kentucky  troops  under  general  Adair.  The  ex- 
treme left,  extending  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
swamp,  was  protected  by  the  brigade  of  general  Coffee. 
Unremitting  in  exertion  and  vigilance,  his  precaution  kept 
pace  with  thfe  zeal  and  preparation  of  the  enemy.  He 
slept  but  little,  and  was  always  at  his  post.  His  sentinels 
were  doubled,  and  extended,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy's  camp, — while  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  troops  were  always  on  the  line,  with  their  arms 
in  their  hands.  Thus  lay  the  two  armies  for  eight  days 
in  sight  of  each  other.  The  heroes  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
pride  of  England,  and  the  boasted  conquerors  of  the  con- 
querors of  Europe,  were  there  with  their  veteran  troops, 
so  trained  to  victory,  as  to  have  assumed  the  proud  name 
of  *  invincibles.9  On  the  other  hand  were  the  hardy  sons 
of  the  forest,  who,  before  the  Creek  campaign,  had  only 
read  of  battles,  and  who,  as  their  enemies  used  to  say,  and 
sing,  had  never  been  in  at  any  thing  more  than  the  killing 
of  a  deer. 

The  8th  of  January  dawned,  and  with  the  dawn  the 
enemy's  signals  for  movement  were  descried.    They  were 
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two  sky-rockets,  the  one  thrown  up  on  the  left,  and  soon 
after,  the  other  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  camp.    The 
charge  that  followed  was  so  rapid,  that  the  troops  at  the 
outposts  fled  in  with  difficulty.    Their  batteries,  which 
had  been  demolished  the  1st  of  the  month,  had  been  re- 
established during  the  night     Showers  of  bombs  and 
balls  were  poured  upon  our  line,  while  the  air  blazed  with 
Congreve  rockets*     The  two  divisions,  commanded  by 
Sir  Edward  Packenham  in  person,  and  supported  by  ge- 
nerals Keane  and  Gibbs,  pressed  forward,  the  right  against 
the  centre  of  general  Carroll's  command, — the  left  against 
our  redoubt  on  the  levee.    A  thick  fog  enabled  them  to 
approach  near  our  entrenchment,  before  they  were  dis- 
covered.    They  advanced,  with  firm,  quick  and  steady 
pace  in  column,  with  a  front  between  60  and  70  deep. 
Our  troops,  who  had  been  waiting  for  them,  at  length 
descried  them,  gave  three  cheers,  and  poured  upon  them 
from  the  whole  line  a  sheet  of  fire.    It  was  accompanied 
by  a  burst  of  artillery,  which  mowed  down  their  front 
From  the  musquetry  there  was  a  continued  volley,  without 
a  moment's  intermission.    Battery  No.  7,  served  by  lieu- 
tenant Spotts,  galled  them  with  a  destructive  fire.    Batte- 
ries 6  and  8  followed  up  the  work  of  death.    The  bravery 
of  the  foe,  that  came  upon  us,  merited  a  better  fate,  had  it 
animated  a  better  cause.    Some  of  these  brave  men  moved 
through  this  murderous  fire,  and  gained  the  ditch  in  front 
of  our  works,  where  they  remained  during  the  action,  and 
were  afterwards  made  prisoners.    But  they  were  no  more 
than  men,  and  nothing  human  could  resist  the  horror  of 
the  scene  before  them.    These  trained  veterans  were  seen 
first  to  waver,  and  then  retire.    Sir  Edward  Packenham 
hastened  to  their  front,  and  endeavored  to  rally  them. — 
He  fell  mortally  wounded,  in  the  arms  of  his  aid-de-camp, 
not  far  from  our  line.    Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane  fell 
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also,  dangerously  wounded,  and  were  conveyed  from  the 
line.  Genera]  Lambert,  advancing  with  the  reserve,  met 
the  columns  retreating  in  the  greatest  confusion.  His  ef- 
forts to  halt  them  were  unavailing,  until  they  reached  a 
ditch,  400  yards  distant 

The  field,  over  which  they  had  advanced,  was  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  Even  here  they  were  constantly 
falling.  Their  officers  urged,  and  animated  them  once 
more  to  the  charge.  They  advanced  so  near,  as  to  begin 
to  deploy.  The  same  unremitting  fire  of  musquetry  and 
batteries  was  poured  upon  them.  The  discharges  of  grape 
and  canister  swept  away  the  front  of  their  columns,  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  formed.  Feeling  that  certain  destruction 
awaited  their  advance,  they  fled  in  disorder  from  a  field, 
which  was  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  In 
vain  their  officers  endeavored  to  goad  them  to  renewed 
resistance.  In  vain  they  resorted  to  coercion.  They  saw 
the  plain  covered  with  the  innumerable  bodies  of  their 
countrymea  The  same  power  of  destruction  was  pre- 
pared to  operate  upon  them.  The  panic  was  without 
remedy,  and  the  flight  not  to  be  controlled. 

Two  or  three  regiments,  led  by  colonel  Rennie,  ad- 
vanced against  our  redoubt  on  the  right,  and  urging  for- 
ward, arrived  at  the  ditch.  They  suffered  severely  from 
commodore  Patterson's  battery  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
cannon  of  the  redoubt  But,  reaching  our  works,  and 
passing  the  ditch,  sword  in  hand,  colonel  Rennie  bravely 
leaped  on  the  wall,  and  called  his  troops  to  follow  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  called,  when  he  fell  by  the  fatal  aim  of 
our  riflemen.  Pressed  by  the  impetuosity  of  superior 
numbers,  who  were  mounting  the  wall,  or  entering  die 
embrasures,  our  troops  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  redoubt. 
A  momentary  pause  ensued,  but  only  to  be  interrupted  with 
increased  horrors.    Captain  Beal,  with  the  city  riflemen, 
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perceiving  the  enemy  in  front,  with  perfect  coolness  and 
self-possession,  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  them,  every 
discharge  of  which  brought  the  object  to  the  ground.  To 
advance,  or  maintain  their  ground,  was  equally  imprac* 
ticable  for  the  enemy.  They  saw  their  division  on  the 
right  broken,  and  flying  from  the  field,  and  to  retreat,  or 
surrender,  seemed  their  only  alternative. 

General  Jackson,  having  been  informed,  that  the  enemy 
had  gained  the  redoubt,  pressed  forward  a  reinforcement 
to  regain  it.   They  were  retreating,  when  it  arrived.   They 
were  severely  galled  from  different  points  on  their  retreat 
Numbers  found  a  grave  in  the  ditch  before  our  line;  and 
of  those,  who  gained  the  redoubt,  not  one,  it  is  believed, 
escaped.    They  were  shot  down,  as  fast  as  they  entered. 
The  route,  along  which  they  had  advanced,  and  retired* 
was  strewed  with  bodies.    Affrightened  at  the  carnage* 
they  moved  hastily  and  in  confusion  from  the  scene.    Our 
batteries  were  still  cutting  them  down  at  eveqr  step.  They 
were  too  much  galled,  and  fatigued,  to  march  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  shot,  and  they  found  shelter  from  its  fatal 
execution  in  a  ditch,  where  the  right  division  had  retreated, 
and  there  they  remained,  until  night  permitted  them  to 
retire.    Had  our  troops  been  completely  armed,  it  could 
not  escape  coming  over  the  mind  of  such  a  person  as  ge- 
neral Jackson,  that  now  was  the  time  to  have  followed  up 
the  blow,  and  have  captured  the  British  army.    Not  only 
the  animation  of  victory  suggested  such  thoughts,  but  the 
panic  struck  retreat  of  the  enemy.    But  better  counsels 
prevailed.    Enough  had  been  done  for  security  and  glory. 
The  rest,  even  if  it  had  not  been  doubtful,  would  have 
been  only  for  triumph.    He  preferred,  therefore,  to  adopt 
the  safer  course  to  sustain  a  position,  which  now  assured 
safety  to  the  city,  rather  than  by  endeavoring  to  obtain  too 
much,  to  endanger  the  loss  of  every  thing. 
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Meanwhile,  a  simultaneous  attack  by  colonel  Thornton, 
with  800  chosen  men,  upon  general  Morgan's  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  had  been  made.  By  the  time  ho 
had  effected  a  landing,  the  day  had  dawned,  and  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  announced  the  battle  begun.  Supported 
by  three  gun  boats,  he  hastened  with  his  command  in  the 
direction  of  general  Morgan's  entrenchment  Some  troops, 
that  were  stationed  in  advance,  to  act  as  spies,  heard  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  enemy's  landing,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  ascertained,  that  it  was  effected,  moved  off  The 
Kentucky  troops  reached  general  Morgan  at  five  in  the 
mprning,  and  were  immediately  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  this  force,  which  they  met  hastily  retreating.  From 
them  general  Morgan  learned,  that  the  enemy  had  landed, 
and  was  moving  rapidly  up  the  levee. 

The  two  detachments,  now  acting  together,  formed  be- 
hind a  saw  mill  race,  the  plank  and  scantling  of  which 
formed  a  tolerable  breastwork.  A  warm  and  spirited 
resistance  was  maintained  with  the  advancing  foe  for  some 
time,  and  he  was  for  a  moment  checked.  He  rallied, 
advanced^  and  again  received  a  heavy  fire.  The  general's 
aid,  perceiving  the  steady  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  fear- 
ing for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  whole  force  fled  in  haste,  cre- 
ating contusion  in  general  Morgan's  line.  Here  they  were 
halted,  and  formed  in  a  line,  that  reached  quite  to  the 
swamp.  Colonel  Thornton,  having  arrived  in  an  orange 
grove,  700  yards  distant  from  our  line,  halted,  and  sur- 
veyed iu  He  immediately  advanced  to  attack  it  in  two 
divisions.  It  was  defended  by  about  1,500  men.  A  se- 
vere discharge  from  the  ordnance  along  our  works  caused 
their  right  division  to  oblique,  and  to  unite  with  their  left. 
They  pressed  upon  the  point  occupied  by  the  Kentucky 
troops.    From  some  inexplicable  cause,  the  whole  force 
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became  panic  struck,  and  fled.  By  great  exertions  of  the 
officers,  a  momentary  halt  was  effected.  A  burst  of  Con- 
greve  rockets  falling  about  them*  and  firing  the  stubble  in 
die  cane  field*  renewed  their  flight  Commodore  Patter- 
son had  been  firing  on  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore 
He  ceased  it,  and  turned  his  pieces  to  enfilade  the  enemy 
next  the  swamp.  But  seeing  the  confusion  of  our  retreat, 
he  was  at  once  aware,  that  he  could  not  maintain  his 
ground,  and  he  spiked  his  guns,  destroyed  his  ammu- 
nition, and  retired  from  a  post,  where  he  had  rendered 
the  most  important  services. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  cowardice  in  these  troops, 
to  account  for  their  retreat  General  Thornton's  greatly 
superior  force  advanced  upon  the  weakest  part  of  our  line, 
defended  by  only  180  men,  and  these  stretched  along  a 
front  of  300  yards,  and  unsupported  by  artillery*  General 
Morgan,  in  reporting  the  misfortune  and  defeat,  attributed 
it  to  the  example  of  the  advance,  that  in  flying,  carried  the 
rest  of  his  forces  along  with  them.  Various  circumstances 
gave  the  vantage  ground  entirely  to  the  enemy.  He  was 
even  superior  in  numerical  strength.  A  report  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  predicated  upon  first  impressions,  which 
were  afterwards  proved  to  be  erroneous,  occasioned  much 
feeling  in  Kentucky.  It  must  have  been  obvious,  that  the 
gallant  commander  in  chief  could  not  have  practised  in- 
tentional injustice. 

General  Jackson  hastened  to  throw  detachments  across 
the  river,  with  orders  to  regain  the  position  at  every  ha- 
zard. He  forwarded  an  address,  to  the  troops,  to  animate 
them  to  daring,  and  inspirit  them  to  exertions,  that  should 
wipe  away  the  stigma,  which  might  attach  to  their  defeat 
A  stratagem  enabled  him  to  obtain  his  object,  without  the 
effusion  of  blood. 
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General  Lambert,  at  the  close  of  the  fatal  battle,  pro- 
posed a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  a  day,  under  the  pre- 
text of  administering  to  the  relief  of  his  wounded.  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  reply,  drew  up  die  plan  of  an  armistice, 
with  directions  to  return  it  immediately,  if  approved.  It 
contained  a  stipulation,  that  hostilities  should  cease  on  the 
left  bank,  but  not  on  the  right,  and  that  in  the  interim  no 
reinforcements  were  to  be  sent  across  the  river  by  either 
party.  General  Lambert  at  once  drew  the  inference,  that 
general  Jackson  had  already  sent  over  sufficient  forces,  to 

• 

retake  the  position,  and  possibly  to  capture  colonel  Thorn- 
ton's force,  which,  by  the  total  route  of  the  forces  on  the 
left  bank,  was  left  in  a  situation  evidently  isolated  and  ex- 
posed. The  effect  with  general  Lambert  was  such,  ag 
had  been  anticipated  and  desired.  He  neglected  to  sigft 
the  armistice,  until  the  next  day.  Under  cover  of  the  night, 
colonel  Thornton  Was  ordered  to  recross  the  river  with 
his  force,  and  the  position  was  thus  peaceably  restored  to 
its  original  holders.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  and  Returned  to  general  Jackson,  with  the 
apology  for  having  omitted  to  sign  it  sooner,  that  in  the 
press  of  business,  that  part,  which  required  an  immediate, 
signature,  had  been  overlooked.  It  is  amusing  to  discover 
these  mutual  attempts  at  deception.  General  Jackson's 
was  certainly  the  most  successful 

The  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  fnorning  of  the  9th, 
The  remaining  dead  and  wounded  were  removed  from 
the  field,  which,  for  300  yards  in  front  of  our  line,  they 
literally  covered.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  main 
attack  on  the  left  has  been  variously  stated.  The  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  as  ascertained  by  colonel  Hayne, 
our  inspector  general,  the  day  after  the  battle,  amounted 
to  3,600.  General  Lambert's  report  to  lord  Bathurst 
makes  it  less.    It  has  been  clearly  proved  sinc^,  thjat  it  was 
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much  greater  than  that  reported  by  either.  Atnong  the 
slain  was  their  commander  in  chief,  and  major  general 
Gibbs,  who  died  next  day  of  his  wounds.  The  American 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  but  thirteen.  Our  effec- 
tive force  on  the  line  was  short  of  4,000.  That  of  the 
enemy  engaged  was  at  least  9,000. 

One  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  The  gal- 
lantry of  the  British  soldier,  so  worthy  of  admiration  in  a 
good  cause,  brought  many  of  them  even  in  this  cause  to 
be  wounded,  and  to  die  under  our  ramparts.  The  firing 
had  ceased,  and  our  troops,  with  the  instinctive  humanity 
of  Americans,  advanced  over  the  lines,  to  bring  in,  and 
assist  the  wounded.  The  enemy  from  the  distant  ditch, 
which  they  occupied,  opened  a  fire  upon  them,  and  several 
were  wounded.  Our  soldiers  had  been  instructed  in  the 
history  of  the  scenes  of  Hampton  and  Havre  de  Grace. 
tt  has  been  a  thousand  times  asserted,  and  we  know  not, 
that  it  has  ever  been  disproved,  that  the  watchword  of  the 
British  army  in  the  battle  of  the  8th  was  '  booty  and  beauty.9 
We  have  always  associated  the  ideas  of  cruelty  and  cow* 
ardice.  We  can  hardly  conceive,  that  a  general,  so  gallant, 
and  so  deeply  lamented  by  his  country,  as  Sir  Edward  Pack- 
enham,  could  have  given  out  such  a  watchword,  or  could 
have  promised  his  soldiers,  than  whom  braver  never  fought, 
the  brutal  licentiousness  and  the  lawless  indulgence,  which 
such  a  watchword  would  promise,  as  incitements  to  theit 
valor.  To  continue  to  practise  humanity  to  an  enemy, 
that  met  it  with  such  a  return,  is  the  highest  praise  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  our  troops. 

Great  numbers  of  British  officers,  besides  the  generals 
above  named,  here  fought  their  last  battle.  In  the  pocket 
of  captain  Wilkinson,  who  fell,  was  a  letter  to  a  friend  at 
home,  who  belonged  to  the  war  department  With  the 
true  spirit  of  a  British  officer,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
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doubt  of  the  success  of  the  attack,  and  to  have  looked  to  it 
with  an  assurance,  that  it  would  bring  a  successful  termi- 
nation to  their  trials  and  labors.  The  annals  of  warfare 
have  seldom  disclosed  a  more  bitter  and  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, an4  severely  did  they  atone  for  their  confidence. 
They  had  deemed,  that  the  appearance  of  the  orderly,  gay 
and  rapid  movements  of  veteran  troops,  would  induce  our 
militia  to  forsake  the  contest,  and  fly.  Accordingly,  against 
that  part  of  our  force,  they  directed  their  chief  attack.  But 
they  could  haye  assailed  no  part  of  our .  entrenchment, 
where  they  would  have  met  a  warmer  reception.  The 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  troops,  under  generals  Carroll 
and  Adair,  were  here.  They  had  already  won  a  repu- 
tation, that  they  were  not  disposed  now  to  relinquish. — 
These  divisions,  alternately  charging  their  pieces,  and 
mounting  the  platform,  poured  a  constant  stream  of  fire 
upon  the  advancing  columns,  which  drove  them  from  the 
field  with  prodigious  slaughter. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  a  deserter  from  our  camp 
imparted  to  them  information  of  the  state  of  things  there. 
In  the  rage  and  bitterness  of  their  disappointment,  they 
believed,  that  the  deserter  had  given  them  false  informa- 
tion ;  and  they  brought  him  to  a  severe  account  for  the 
mischief,  which  this  information  had  caused.  It  was  in 
vain,  that  he  protested  to  the  last,  that  he  had  stated  every 
thing  as  it  was.  Without  further  ceremony,  they  hung 
the  poor  fellow  on  a  tree  in  view  of  the  camp.  He  thus 
expiated,  not  his  own  falsehood,  for  he  had  stated  the 
truth,  but  their  own  rash  folly,  in  not  having  learned  from 
the  many  lessons^  we  had  already  given  them,  a  little  more 
respect  for  us. 

The  issue  of  this  battle  settled  the  scale  of  the  war  in 
this  quarter.  The  character  of  the  campaign  was  fixed, 
and  little  occurred  of  sufficient  interest  for  relation  after* 
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wards.    A  powerful  effort  was  made  to  bring  their  fleet 
up  the  river,  to  give,  jf  possible,  a  different  color  to  the 
close  of  the  campaign.    A  long  and  violent  attack  was 
made  on  fort  St  Philip,  by  two  bomb  vessels,  a  brig,  sloop 
and  schooner.    The  assault  was  continued,  until  the  night 
of  the  17th,  during  which  time  an  immense  quantity  of 
bombs  and  balls  were  thrown  upon  the  fort  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  commanded  by  major  Overton,  in  whose  bravery 
and  skill  general  Jackson  reposed  entire  confidence.  The 
defence  was  managed  with  great  activity  and  vigilance ; 
and  for  the  nine  days,  that  the  bombardment  lasted,  sleep 
was  almost  a  stranger  in  the  fort    As  soon  as  they  came 
within  reach  of  the  guns  of  our  fort,  a  severe  and  eflectjial 
fire  was  opened  upon  them.    After  many  fruitless  efforts, 
and  an  immense  waste  of  labor  and  ammunition,  they  re- 
tired from  the  fort     Our  loss  in  the  defence  was  nine 
killed,  or  wounded.    Sooft  after,  the  British  finally  for- 
sook their  camp,  and  took  refuge  on  board  their  shipping 
Thus  ended  in  entire  discomfiture  and  disgrace  an  in- 
vasion, which  had  fostered  such  hopes  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.     The  uncertainty  of  human  things  seldom  ex- 
hibits a  more  altered  aspect,  than  the  condition  and  hopes 
of  the  British  army  at  that  time,  compared  with  that  of 
the  same  force  twenty-six  days  before.    They  were  then 
confident,  that  ten  days  would  give  them  possession  of  the 
important  and  rich  city  of  New  Orleans.  Now  vanquished, 
and  broken  in  spirits,  abandoning  many  of  their  wounded 
to  our  care,  and  leaving  multitudes  of  the  bodies  of  their 
most  gallant  troops  in  a  foreign  soil,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  they  are  silently  flying  from  their  camp,  and 
breaking  to  pieces  their  artillery.   They  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  character  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they 
have  had  to  deal.    They  now  well  understood,  that  if  the 
Americans  did  not  know  how  to  form  columns,  or  deplov 
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into  lines,  they  knew  the  value  of  liberty,  and  of  their  far 
homes, — knew  how  to  suffer  privations  without  repining, 
to  fight,  and  when  need  was,  to  die.  It  was  the  contest 
of  4,000  yeomanry  of  the  West  with  14,000  of  the  bravest 
and  best,  that  England  could  furnish. 

These  brave  men  might  well  return  proudly  to  their 
homes ;  for  they  were  covered  with  glory,  and  they  had 
an  animating  story  to  cheer  the  evening  fire  of  their  homes 
after  their  return.  That  story  will  go  down  to  posterity 
in  history  and  in  song.  Of  the  few  anniversaries,  beside 
that  of  the  natal  day  of  our  nation,  commemorated  in  the 
West,  the  8th  of  January  is  one  of  our  proudest  It  has 
already  been  blazoned  by  the  orator,  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  and  will  continue  to  be  recited,  in  proof  of  what 
the  free  owners  of  the  sacred  soil  can  do,  when  that  soil 
is  trampled  by  the  feet  of  invaders. 

General  Jackson  returned  triumphant  to  New  Orleans* 
The  French  are  naturally  enthusiastic.  The  Americans 
of  this  region  are  more  so,  than  those  of  the  north.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  picture  of  the 
scene  of  his  return  to  the  city.  Fathers,  sons,  husbands, 
people  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  by  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  tim,e  and  die  case,  had  been  drawn  out  for  the  com* 
bat.  There  was  scarce  a  family  in  the  city,  that  had  not 
members  in  the  camp.  It  had  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
time  to  lessen  the  natural  apprehensions  and  dislikes,which 
the  French  entertain  towards  the  British.  Every  cannon 
from  the  British  line,  was  perhaps,  the  signal  of  death  to 
some  member  of  a  family,  or  of  the  approach  of  the  indes- 
cribable horrors,  inflicted  by  an  infuriated  soldiery,  in  the 
unbridled  licentiousness  ojf  p.  captured  city.  It  must  have 
been  a  proud  moment  for  general  Jackson,  when  he  tra- 
versed the  streets  of  the  city.  The  windows  and  the  streets 
were  crowded  to  view  the  man,  who,  by  his  unceasing 
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energy,  gallantry  and  decision,  had  saved  the  city  and  the 
country.  Wives  and  mothers  embraced  their  husbands,  or 
.  children,  as  they  returned  from  battle.  Kisses  and  em- 
braces were  liberally  interchanged,  and  the  appearance 
of  .the  returned  soldier  must  be  very  repulsive,  not  to  ob- 
tain this  proof  of  gratulation  and  welcome.  What  must 
have  been  peculiarly  delightful  to  his  feelings  was,  that 
among  all  these  joyful  groups,  there  were  to  be  seen  few, 
whom  the  late  battle  had  made  widows.  Public  opinion 
had  done  full  justice  to  the  intrepidity  and  daring  valor  of 
his  character.  But  it  was  only  those,  who  were  intimately 
familiar  with  all  the  events  of  the  campaign,  who  believed* 
contrary  to  a  wide  spread  impression,  that  he  deserved 
still  more  for  the  cool,  benevolent  and  careful  providence* 
by  which  he  spared  the  lives  of  the  defenders  of  their 
country. 

On  the  23d,  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  kept 
with  religious  rites.  The  general  repaired  to  the  cathe- 
dral, which  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Children,  dressed 
in  white,  strewed  the  path  before  him  with  flowers.  An 
ode  of  gratulation  was  recited,  as  he  passed.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  Catholic  church  were  performed.  A  Te  Deum 
was  sung,  and  bishop  Dubourg  delivered  an  address,  which 
he  concluded  by  presenting  the  general  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel 

The  only  subsequent  success,  that  tended  in  any  degree 
to  mitigate  the  mortification  of  the  British,  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  fort  Bowyer.  After  two  or  three  unavailing  at- 
tempts upon  the  fortification,  by  colonels  Woodbine  and 
Nicholls,  major  Lawrence,  yielding  to  the  necessity,  im- 
posed by  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  force,  agreed 
<on  a  capitulation,  and  surrendered  the  fort 

The  brevity  of  our  limits,  as  well  as  our  inclination, 
exclude  from  this  work  any  details,  touching  the  re-action 
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X)f  public  feeling  among  the  enemies  of  general  Jackson^ 
and  of  the  stern  measures  for  defence,  which  he  had 
adopted.  His  conduct,  in  proclaiming  martial  law,  sus- 
pending thfe  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  removing 
some  disaffected  citizens  from  the  city,  and  punishing  some 
deserters  with  the  last  rigor  of  martial  law,  underwent  a 
severe  investigation.  These  transactions  excited  much  *' 
interest  and  discussion  at  the  time,  and  have  undergone 
a  Utter  ordeal  since.  At  this  day,  whatever  may  be  the 
different  estimates  of  the  political  character  of  general 
Jackson,  no  one  can  fail  to  do  justice  to  his  wisdom, 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  this  cam- 
paign. No  one  can  fail  to  see,  that  the  emergencies  of  the 
case  called  for  such  a  general,  and  that  weak  and  vacil- 
lating measures,  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  lost 
the  country.  On  the  13th  of  the  month,  peace  was  offi- 
cially announced  in  the  camp.  On  the  24th,  general 
Jackson  was  prosecuted  for  contempt  of  court  in  the  case 
of  judge  Hall,  and  was  cast  in  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars. 
General  feeling  in  view  of  the  sentence  was  manifested  by 
the  citizens.  It  was  proposed  to  give  publicity  to  that 
feeling  by  paying  the  fine  by  voluntary  contribution.  It 
was  no  sootier  meditated,  that  it  was  done.  So  numerous 
were  the  citizens,  who  desired  to  contribute,  that  die  entire 
sum  was  raised  in  a  few  minutes.  The  general,  under* 
standing  what  Was  agitated,  sought  the  marshal,  paid  the 
fine,  and  avoided  an  obligation,  which  his  feelings  would 
not  allow  him  to  incur.  Previously  to  breaking  up  hi* 
camp,  he  issued  an  impressive  and  affectionate  address  to 
his  brave  companions  in  arms,  and  was  soon  on  his  way 
to  his  home.  Grateful  and  affectionate  honors  awaited 
him  every  where,  and  most  of  all  at  home,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  a  reception  from  his  fellow  citizens,  that 
must  have  been  more  delightful,  than  any  other  honors. 
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The  close  of  the  war,  as  might  be  expected,  produced 
a  general  pacification  of  the  savages,  on  our  whole  fron- 
tier.   It  was  obvious  to  intellects  less  vigorous  than  theirs, 
that  if  they  had  the  worst  of  the  contest,  when  aided  by  all 
the  power  of  Britain,  and  the  countenance  of  the  Spanish, 
they  could  have  little  hope,  in  continuing  the  contest  with 
us,  single  handed    Profound  peace  was  soon  restored  to 
all  our  borders,  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  frontier. 
The  tide  of  immigration,  which  had  been  arrested,  during 
the  war,  set  more  strongly  towards  the  western  country 
for  having  been  so  long  kept  back.    Shoals  of  immigrants 
were  seen  on  all  the  great  roads  leading  in  that  direc- 
tion. 01eanne,Pitteburg,Brownsville^Wheeling,Nasiivii]e9 
Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis,  overflowed  with  them.    Ohio 
and  Indiana  beheld  thousands  of  new  cabins  spring  up  in 
their  forests*    On  the  borders  of  the  solitary  prairies  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  smokes  were  seen  streaming  aloft 
from  the  dwellings  of  recent  settlers.    The  settlements, 
which  had  been  broken  up  during  the  war, were  re-peopled, 
and  many  immigrants  returned  again  to  the  very  cabins, 
which  they  had  occupied  before  the  war.     Boon's-lick 
and  Salt  river,  in  Missouri,  were  the  grand  points  of  im- 
migration, as  were  the  Sangamo  and  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Kaskaskias,  in  Illinois.    In  the  south,  Alabama  filled 
with  new  habitations,  and  the  current,  not  arrested *by  the 
Mississippi,  set  over  its  banks,  to  White  river,  Arkansas? 
and  Louisiana,  west  of  that  riven    The  wandering  pro- 
pensity of  the  American  people  carried  hundreds  even 
beyond  our  territorial  limits  into  the  Spanish  country.—* 
Wagons,  servants,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  and  dogs, 
were  seen  passing  with  the  settlers,  bopnd  to  immense  dis- 
tances up  the  long  rivers.    To  fix  an  hundred  miles  from 
another  settler  was  deemed  no  inconvenience. 
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This  flood  of  immigrants  of  course  increased  the  amount 
of  transport,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  enterprize  of  every 
sort  Lands  rose  above  their  value,  and  speculation  in 
them  became  a  raging  epidemic*  Money,  put  in  circula- 
tion by  the  sale  of  laifils,  abounded  in  the  country.  Town 
making,  steam  boat  building, — in  short,  every  species  of 
speculation^  was  carried  to  a  ruinous  excess.  Mercantile 
importations  filled  the  country  with  foreign  goods.  There 
were  no  reasonable  foundations  to  the  schemes,  and  no 
limits  to  the  extravagance  of  the  people.  To  give  a  more 
fatal  extension  and  efficacy  to  the  mania  of  speculation, 
banks  were  multiplied  in  all  the  little  towns  and  villages 
of  the  West,  whose  spurious  paper,  not  predicated  on 
banking  principles,  nor  based  upon  capital,  answered  the 
turn  of  speculation,  as  long  as  the  excitement  of  confidence 
lasted.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  lands  rose 
to  double  and  triple  their  natural  value,  and  were  bought 
up  by  speculators.  One  good  effect  resulted  from  the 
general  mischief.  Improvements,  which  would  never  have 
been  contemplated,  in  another  state  of  things,  multiplied* 
Towns  were  built  up  with  good  and  permanent  houses. 
In  three  years  from  the  close  of  the  war,  things  had  re- 
ceived a  new  face  along  the  great  water  courses,  and  in 
all  the  favorable  points  of  the  interior, 

New  states  and  territories  gfew  out  of  this  order  of 
things,  like  the  prophet's  gourd.  In  building  up  legisla- 
tion and  municipal  order,  the  scramble  of  strangers,  re- 
cently brought  in  contiguity,  for  the  new  offices,  intro? 
duced  much  bustle  and  quarrelling.  AH  the  legislators 
were  not  Solons.  A  great  many  forward  and  plunging 
young  men,  whose  only  qualifications  for  their  great  work, 
were  vanity  and  confidence,  composed  the  legislatures.  Of 
course  a  thousand  monstrous  projects  were  hatched.  The 
teaching  of  the  past,  history  and  experience,  were  not  the 
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guides  of  these  confident  legislators.  The  evils,  that  so&t 
resulted  from  such  legislation,  gradually  worked  their  own 
cure.  The  people  Were  slow  to  learn ;  but  in  most  of  the 
itates  and  territories,  after  taking  lessons  for  two  or  three 
years,  they  did  learn,  and  returned  to  the  safe  and  ancient 
track  of  history,  example  and  experience.  One  or  two 
states,  and  those  among  the  most  influential  in  the  western 
country,  have  hardly  regained  sound  discretion  upon  these 
points  even  yet. 

Meanwhile,  this  unnatural  state  of  things  could  not  last 
long.  The  tide  began  to  ebb,  and  things  to  settle  to  their 
Natural  level.  The  first  indication  of  this  change  was* 
that  the  banks  began  to  fail,  at  first  as  rare  occurrences ; 
but  these  failures  soon  became  so  numerous  and  common, 
that  the  paper,  except  of  the  banks  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  a  very  few  of  the  interior  banks,  became  as  use- 
less as  any  other  wrapping  paper.  We  have  not  the  data 
for  calculating  the  amount  of  loss  in  the  western  coun- 
try, and  patience  and  moderation  of  feeling  would  fail  us, 
in  contemplating  these  enormous  mischiefs  of  legislative 
swindling.  An  inconceivable  quantity  of  paper  perished, 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators,  and  those,  who  had 
been  efficient  in  generating  it;  for  they  foresaw  the  ap- 
proaching ruin,  and  they  passed  the  spurious  paper  away, 
before  the  bubble  of  confidence,  on  which  it  was  predi- 
cated, burst  It  finally  rested,  and  perished  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  and  mechanics, — the  honest  and  the  useful 
members  of  the  community,  who  had  fairly  earned  the 
value  of  the  money.  May  it  be  a  perpetual  warning  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  West,  not  to  allow  demagogues  to 
trifle  with  their  interests,  in  the  introduction  of  banking 
schemes  based  upon  any  other  foundation,  than  solid  capi- 
tal A  more  enormous  engine  of  mischief  and  dishonesty 
never  was  introduced  into  a  community.    - 
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Lands  experienced  almost  a  perpendicular  fall.    Immi- 
gration was  suspended.    Money  ceased  to  flow  into  the 
country  from  that  source.    The  depreciated  paper  of  the 
country  banks  ceased  to  be  received  in  payment.    The 
merchants  had  sold  out  on  credit  the  immense  amounts 
of  goods,  which  they  had  brought  into  the  country,  and 
the  debtors  had  no  means  of  payment  left  to  enable  them 
to  make  remittances.     All  the- specie  of  the  country  made 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic  country,  to  pay  for  the  goods,  im- 
ported thence.     Credit  was  at  an  end,  and  universal  dis- 
tress prevailed.    In  some  of  the  states,  after  slight  experi- 
ments of  quackery,  the  legislatures  began  to  consult  expe- 
rience, and  desisted  from  violent  political  remedies,  which 
in  the  end  are  sure  to  aggravate  the  disease.    In  other 
legislatures,  where  they  had  not  yet  learned,  that  bills 
made  by  an  engraver,  and  signed  by  a  president  and 
cashier  of  a  hank  with  a  name,  are  not  necessarily  money, 
they  passed  laws,whimsically  called 4  relief  laws,'  and  there 
was  a  new  deluge  of  bank  paper  in  a  new  form,  to  remedy 
the  distress,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  old.    In  Ken- 
.  tucky,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  the  legislatures  plunged  deep- 
est into  the  abyss  of  relief  laws.     Loan  offices  emitted  mo- 
ney on  the  faith  of  the  state,  pledged  for  its  redemption.    It 
was  soon  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  purchased  at  a  fourth 
of  its  nominal  value.    It  was  directly  ascertained,  that  the 
remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease.    This  evil  was  longest 
persisted  in,  where  it  would  have  been  supposed,  it  would 
be  relinquished  first,  in  Kentucky,  the  commoq  mother  of 
the  western  states,  opulent,  enlightened,  and  teeming  with 
men  of  education  and  intelligence.    So  it  will  ever  be, 
when  the  rash  and  presuming  legislate,  and  predicate  their 
schemes  on  wild  theory,  and  not  on  the  sure  teaching  of 
age,  tried  wisdom,  experience,  and  the  analogy  of  the  past. 
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In  the  greater  part  of  the  western  country,  things  slowly 
returned  to  their  natural  level.  The  circulation  became 
sound,  and  was  either  specie,  or  paper  based  on  capital* 
History  can  not  pretend  to  give  an  idea  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  distress,  which  these  evils  had  occasioned.  They 
were  spread  along  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles ;  were 
experienced  in  cabins  and  lonely  habitations,  as  well  as 
towns  and  villages.  They  were  concealed  from  the  public 
eye  and  ear;  and  though  of  an  efficacy  to  create  immense 
and  nameless  misery,  were  not  of  a  character  to  create 
much  commiseration  or  sympathy.  It  will  be  well,  if  they 
have  furnished  salutary  lessons  for  the  future,  that  will  not 
Saon  be  forgotten. 

.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  have  occurred  in 
die  western  country  few  events  to  find  a  place  in  annals, 
like  these.  Were  we  to  descend  to  the  details  of  state 
events,  and  the  character  of  state  legislation,  volumes 
would  be  necessary  to  such  a  narrative.  Mercantile,  and 
mineral,  and  for  associations  were  formed  at  different  pe» 
riods,  and  have  been  pursued  with  spirit  Different  ex* 
ploring  expeditions,  ordered  by  the  government,  have 
added  to  the  general  and  topographical  knowledge  of  the 
country.  An  hundred  new  towns  have  grown  to  conse- 
quence, and  the  catalogue  of  proper  names  has  been  ran- 
sacked to  find  names  for  them.  Steam  boats  have  been 
increased  to  such  numbers,  that  there  are  now  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  on  our  waters.  Our  militia  is  gra- 
dually acquiring  efficiency  and  organisation.  It  is*  pro- 
bably,  as  numerous,  in  proportion  to  our  population,  as 
that  of  the  Atlantic  states.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  sys- 
tem is  lax,  or  the  laws  are  badly  enforced ;  for  the  militia 
is  neither  regularly  organized,  trained,  or  armed.  A  levy, 
en  masse*,  would  probably  in  the  state  of  Ohio  bring  to 
the  field  more  fighting  men,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
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tion,  than  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  Owing  to 
its  recent  settlement,  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  past  the 
age  for  bearing  arms.  The  males  immigrate  in  greater 
numbers,  than  females ;  and  from  these  circumstances,  the 
proportion  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  great 

For  the  rest,  the  details  of  local  history,  enterprize  and 
improvement  in  this  valley,  will  best  be  given  under  the 
heads  of  the  states  and  territories,  which  are  now  to  be 
described.  Tables,  which  present  the  best  synopsis,  that 
we  can  procure,  of  the  historical  events,  which  we  have 
been  relating,  in  chronological  order,  and  of  the  popula- 
tion, military  strength,  navigation  and  exports  of  the  Mis- 
sippi  valley/ will  be  given  in  the  Appendix.* 

*  See  Append**,  tables  No.  IX  and  X. 
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Length  550  miles.    Mean  breadth  120  miles.    Be- 
tween 25  and  31°  N.  latitude,  and  80  and  02°  W,  longi- 
tude from  London.    Under  its  former  owners,  it  was  se- 
parated into  two  political  divisions,  whose  geographical 
limits  were  strongly  marked  by  nature ;  to  wit,  East  and 
West  Florida.    At  the  southern  extremity  of  East  Florida, 
there  is  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula,  running  nearly  100 
leagues  into  the  sea,  and  marking  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.    It  extends  northwardly  to  Alabama 
and  Georgia    East  to  Georgia.    South  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico*  and  west  to  the  river  Appalachicola,  between  80 
and  85°  W.  longitude  from  London,  and  25  and  31°  N, 
latitude.    West  Florida  extends  from  the  limits  of  East 
Florida,  with  the  same  northern  boundaries  to  the  river 
Perdido,  which  divides  it  on  the  west  from  Alabama. — 
This  division  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  the  two  Florida*,' 
will  constitute  one  government    By  the  treaty  of  cession 
from  Spain,  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
republic,  and  will,  probably,  soon  have  a  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  claim  admission  into  the  union  of  the  states. 

Climate.  This  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  a 
tropical  climate.  The  northern  belt,  indeed,  which  lies: 
along  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabajna*  par- 
takes of  the  cooler  temperature  of  those  states,  and  seems 
to  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
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Otaheite  and  African  sugar  cane.  The  ribband  cane  will* 
probably,  flourish  in  this  division.  The  regular  range  of 
the  thermometer  throughout  the  Floridas,  from  June  to 
the  autumnal  equinox,  is  between  84  and  88°  Fahrenheit 
It  sometimes,  as  elsewhere^  rides  above  100° ;  but  this  range 
occurs  as  seldom,  as  in  the  adjoining  states.  The  mercury, 
probably,  ranges  lower  through  the  summer,  than  in  the 
interior  of  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Even  in  winter,  the 
influence  of  the  unclouded  and  vertical  sun  is  always  un- 
comfortable* In  the  peninsular  parts,  there  are  some- 
times slight  frosts,  but  water  nefer  freezes.  The  most 
delicate  orange  trees  bear  fruit  in  full  perfection,  and  the 
fruit  is  reputed  remarkably  delicious.  There  is  generally 
«.  sky  of  ittild  azure,  southern  breezes,  and  an  air  of  great 
purity.  But,  &s  happens  in  most  southern  countries,  which 
are  level,  timbered,  full  of  lakes,  and  near  the  sea,  the  eve- 
ning air  is  particularly  humid,  and  the  dews  excessive. 
Early  in  winter,  the  rainy  season  commences.  #  In  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  there  are  thunder  stormfe  by  night,  fol- 
lowed by  clear  and  beautiful  days.  In  June,  the  sultry 
season  commences,  and  terminates  with  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox. But,  take  the  climate  altogether,  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, on  the  globe  a  more  delightful  one,  than  this  is  be- 
tween the  months  of  October  and  June.  The  peninsular 
parte,  being  near  the  tropics,  have  of  course  a  higher  tem- 
perature^ than  West  Florida,  which  is  occasionally  fanned 
Iby  Canadian  breezes,  that  sweep  the  Mississippi  valley.— 
The  peninsula  is  subject  to  tornadoes*  like  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  Atlantic  side  of  Florida  prevail  the  eastern,  and 
in  West  Florida  the  western  trade  winds,  But  in  West 
Florida,  after  severe  thunder  storms,  northern  breezes 
alternate  through  the  summer.  About  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  there  sometimes  occur  hurricanes  and 
destructive  gales.    In  the  northern  parts  the  influence  of 
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the  cold  breezes  from  the  northern  regions,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  snow,  are  sensibly  felt ;  and  then  ice  forms  on  the 
northern  exposures  of  buildings.  There  are,  at  particular 
seasons,  indications  of  considerable  humidity  over  all  the 
country.  Though  there  are  never  heats  and  humidity  to 
cause  sugar  and  salt  to  melt,  as  some  fanciful  writers  have 
imagined,  and  asserted.  Perhaps  there  is  no  point  in  the 
Florida^  where  humidity  is  more  manifest,  than  about  St 
Augustine;  and  yet,  in  Spanish  times,  the  citizens  of  Ha- 
vanna  used  to  resort,  during  the  sickly  months,  to  St  Au- 
gustine for  health,  as  a  kind  of  Montpelier,  and  perhaps  no 
place  at  present  is  found  more  congenial  to  the  constitution 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  same  sudden  va- 
riations of  temperature  are  felt  here,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter, that  constitute  so  distinct  a  feature  in  the  climate  of  all 
the  south-western  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  ther- 
mometer sometimes  ranges  30°  in  a  single  winter  day.— 
Northern  people  would  never  conceive,  except  by  inspec- 
tion, how  long  fires  are  comfortable,  and  how  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  requires  them,  in  a  climate,  where  rivers 
never  skim  with  ice.  From  June  to  October,  the  frequent 
rains,  and  the  unremitting  heat  are  apt  to  generate  the  fe- 
vers of  southern  climates,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds 
and  marshes.  Where  fields  are  flooded  for  rice,  and  where 
indigo  plantations  are  made,  it  is  invariably  sickly.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  regions' 
of  Florida,  that  are  remote  from  marshes,  swamps,  and 
stagnant  waters,  are  healthy.  The  ever  verdant  pine  for-1 
ests  cover  a  great  extent  of  this  country,  and  these  in  the 
mind  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  south  are  ever  associated  with 
the  idea  of  health.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  country  are 
covered  with  this  timber. 

Prodn^ons.     The  vegetable  kingdom  in  Florida  has: 
a  greater  variety,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States; 
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In  the  comparatively  richer  soils,  in  the  hammock  landsy 
on  the  river  courses,  and  the  richer  swamps  nothing  can 
exceed  the  luxuriance  and  grandeur  of  the  shrubs  and  trees* 
The  pine  forest  is  almost  boundless  and  inexhaustible ;  and 
the  pines  are  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  beauty. — 
What  is  called  white  cedar,  and  cypress,  abound  in  the  v^st 
swamps,  and  this  timber  grows  of  great  size.  Laurel  Mag- 
nolias are  common,  and  though  not  exactly  what  they  have 
been  described  to  be,  are  beautiful  trees.  Live  oaks  are 
frequent,  and  the  tree  here  developed  itself  in  its  full  per- 
fection. A  large,  detached  live  oak,  seen  at  a  distance,  on 
the  verge  of  a  savanna,  or  on  the  shores  of  a  river,  spread- 
ing itself,  like  an  immense  umbrella,  its  head  of  such  per- 
fect verdure,and  so  beautifully  rounded,  is  a  splendid  object 
on  the  landscape.  The  cabbage  palm,  chctmarops  palmet- 
to, is  common.  The  deep  swamps  present  the  customary 
spectacle  of  innumerable  cypress  columns,  rising  from  im- 
mense buttresses,  with  interlaced  arms,  at  their  summits, 
presenting  the  aspect  of  a  canopy  of  verdure  reared  upon 
pillars;.  On  the  hammock  lands,  the  beautiful  dog  wood 
trees  spread  their  horizontal  branches,  and  interweaving 
them  with  each  other,  form  a  fine,  deep  shade,  which  com- 
pletely excludes  the  sun,  and  suppresses  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetation  under  them ;  presenting,  in  some  places, 
for  miles  together  a  smooth  shaven  lawn,  and  an  impervi- 
ous shade.  Here  is  the  beautiful  carica  Papaya^  or  paw- 
paw, with  a  stem  perfectly  straight,  smooth  and  silver  col- 
ored,and  with  a  conical  top  of  splendid  foliage  always  green, 
and  fruit  of  the  richest  appearance.  Five  or  six  species  of 
pine  are  found  here. 

There  are  many  traces  of  ruined  towers,  desolated  In- 
dian villages, and  indicationsof  former  habitancy, and  much 
more  cultivation,  than  is  now  seen  in  the  country.  Wher- 
ever these  tjacee  of  former  population  are  seen,  are  secfi 
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aTsor  those  groves  of  lime,  orange,  peach  and  fig  trees,  that 
are  spoken  of  by  travellers,  as  having  been  found  here  in- 
diginous  to  the  soil.  Wild  grape  vines  abound.  Myrica 
bdorata,  or  candle  berry  laurel  is  common.  From  the 
berries  of  this  shrub  is  prepared  an  excellent  kind  of  wax 
for  candles.  It  is  not  unlike  the  bay  berry  of  the  north,  ex- 
cept that  the  shrub  is  taller,  and  the*  berries  larger.  Among 
the  flowers  is  the  magnificent  Hybiscus,  which,  though  an 
herbaceous  and  annual  plant,  grows  to  the  height  often  feet, 
branching  regularly  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  cone,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  large,  expanded  and  crimson  flowers,  which  un- 
fold in  succession  during  all  the  summer  months.  TiUand- 
sia  usneoi&es,  long  mpssr  or  Spanish  beard  is  as  common 
here,  and  has  the  same  appearance  as  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed in  Louisiana..  It  hangs  ,down  in  festoons,  some- 
times ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  like  the  pendent  stems  of 
the  weeping  willow.  Waved"  by  the  windr  it  catches  from 
branch  to  branch, and" sometimes  fills  the intervalbetween 
the  trees,  as  a  curtain.  It  has  a  long  trumpet  shaped  flower, 
and  seeds  so  fine,  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  These  seeds  un- 
doubtedly fix  in  the  bark  of  the  trees ;  and  this  parasitic 
plant  there  finds  its  appropriate  soil.  It  will  not  grow  on  a 
dead  tree.  Cattle,  deer  and  horses  feed  on  it,  while  it  is 
fresh.  When  properly  rotted,  and  prepared^  which  is  done 
much  after  the  manner,  in  which  hemp  is  prepared,  it  is  an 
*  admirable  article  for  mattresses,  and  stuffing  for  cushions, 
K  saddles,  coach  seats,  and  the  like.  The  fibre  when  prop- 
•  erly  prepared,  is  elastifc  and  incorruptible,  and  in  many  re- 
spects resembles,  horse  hair,  both  in  appearance  and  use. 
The  Spanish  and"  natives  also  use  it  for  horse  collars,  coarse 
harnessing  and  ropes. 

The  low  savannas  are  covered,  like  the  prairies  of  the 
upper  country,  with  a  prodigious  growth  of  grass  and  flow* 
era.    Iri  the  swamps,  die  cane  brakes  are  of  great  height 
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and  thickness,  and  the  rushes,  and  other  meadow  plant* 
grow  to  an  uncommon  size.  Some  of  the  reed  canes  are 
seen  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The  lakes  and 
creeping  bayous,  especially  in  summer,  are  covered  with  a 
most  curious  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  called  by  botanists, 
pistia  stratiotes.  They  somewhat  resemble  the  vegetable, 
commonly  called  house  leek,  and  have  a  beautiful  ellipti- 
cal leaf  It  is  commonly,  but  not  correctly  reported  to  ve- 
getate on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  roots  of  thou- 
sands of  these  plants  have  twined  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  large  and  compact  surface,  the  moss  is  often  divided  by 
the  wind,  or  current,  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  is 
the  appearance,  no  doubt,  which  has  given  origin  to  the 
story  of  floating  islands,  which  has  been  so  often  repeated 
about  the  waters  of  this-  country.  We  have  remarked  with 
admiration  this  singular  and  beautiful  vegetation,  spread- 
ing a  verdant  plain  over  the  waters,  for  a  great  extent — 
The  water  has  often  a  great  depth  below  it  Under  it  the 
fishes  dart,  and  the  alligators  pursue  their  unwieldly  gam- 
bols, and  in  the  proper  season,  multitudes  of  water  fowls 
are  seen  pattering  their  bills  among  the  leaves.  The  her- 
barium, though  exceedingly  rich,  and  diversified,  is  not/ 
^Materially  different  from  that,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

The  cultivated  vegetables  are  maize,  beans,  potatoes,  es- 
pecially sweet  potatoes,  it  being  an  admirable  country  for 
that  fine  vegetable,  pumpkins,  melons,  rice,  and  a  variety  of 
esculent  roots,particular!y  a  species  of  arum,  which  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  maratime  parts,  and  has.  a  large  turnip 
shaped  root,  resembling,  when  roasted,  or  boiled,  a  yam  in 
taste.  Tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  rice  and  the  sugar  cane  will 
be  the  principal  articles  of  culture.  The  African  and  Ota- 
heite  cane  flourish  remarkably  well  in  the  southern  parts, 
on  the  hammock  and  richer  lands,  and  planters  are  begin- 
ning to  tjijrn  their  attention  very  much  to  the  cultivation  of 


that  article.  The  coffee  tree  bas  been  tried  on  the  peninsu- 
la; and  coffee  can  unquestionably  be  raised  there;  but 
whether  of  a  kind,  or  in  quantities  to  justify  cultivation,  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  experimented.  The  olive  has  been 
sufficiently  tried  to  prove,  that  it  flourishes,  and  bears  well. 
A  species  of  Cactus  is  common,  on  which  the  Cochineal 
fly  feeds ;  and  this  wiU  probably  become  an  important  arti- 
cle of  pianufature.  A  species  of  cabinet  wood  of  great  beau- 
ty grows  here,  which  they  call  bastard  mahogony.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  haunts  Borbania. 

-  Minerals.  The  country  is  not  rich  in  this  department, 
although  it  is  affirmed,  that  several  kinds  of  precious  stones 
have  been  found  here,  as  amethysts,  .turquoises,  and  lapis 
luzatu  Ochres  of  different  colors,  pit  coal  and  iron  ore 
are  abundant  We  have  seen  beautiful  aggregations  of  lit- 
tle circular  nodules  of  marine  petrifactions,  and  splendid 
specimens  of  coral  and  marine  *db  found  on  the "shores 
of  the  gulf  On  Musquito  river,  there  is  a  warm  mineral 
spring,  pouring  out,  as  do  many  of  the  springs  of  the  country, 
a  vast  volume  of  water  sufficiently  large  to  fill  a  basin,  in 
which  large  boats  may  flpat  The  water  is  sulphureous, 
and  is  esteemed  efficacious  in  rheumatie,  and  other  affec- 
tions. It  is  remarkably  pellucid,  and  is  filled  with  fishes, 
tfl&t  are  seen  sporting  about  in  the  transparent  depths. 

Animals.  There  are  prairie  and  common  wolves,  wild 
cats,  panthers,  foxes,  rabbits,  ipany  beautiful  kinds  of  squir- 
rels, raccoons,  oppossums  and  woodchucks.  The  common 
brown  bear  is  yet  seen  in  the  swamps.  In  short,  there  are 
^ll  the  wild  animals  that  are  seen  in  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  few,  that  are  peculiar  to  thia 
climate.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  grass  abounds 
in  the  open  pine  woods  and  savannas,  and  the  swamps  fur^ 
nish  inexhaustible  supplies  of  winter  range.  Thus  it  is  an 
admirable  country  for  raising  stock.    The  rearing  of  catth* 
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and  horses,  in  times  past,  has  been  the  chief  employment 
of  the  small  planters.  They  number  their  cattle  by  hun- 
dreds, and  sometimes  by  thousands.  There  are  immense 
droves  of  deer,  and  this  is  the  paradise  of  hunters,  though 
in  many  places  the  Indians  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  game. 
Wolves  sometimes  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and  when 
united  or  single,  are  always  formidable  enemies  to  the  folds- 
and  vacheries  of  the  planters.  Bears  have  been  killed  here 
of  600  pounds  weight  The  inhabitants  esteem  their  flesh 
a  great  luxury. 

Birds.  The  ornithology  of  Florida  is  probably  the 
richest  in  North  America.  There  are  here  immense  num- 
bers and  varieties  of  water  fowls,  especially  in  the  winter*, 
in  the  sleeping  inlets  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  on  the  bay- 
ous and  creeks.  In  the  woods  and  stationary  through  the 
winter  are  vultures,  hawks,  rooks,  jays,  parroquets*  wood*- 
peckers,  pigeons,  turkeys,  herons,  cranes,  curlews,  cormo* 
rants,  pelicans,  plovers,  blue  birds,  mocking  birds, red  birds, 
and  a  great  variety  of  the  sparrow  tribe.  The  dog  wood 
groves  are  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  die  small  and  sing- 
ing birds.  Among  the  remarkable  birds, ar$  the  snake  birds, 
a  species  of  cormorant  of  great  beauty,  which  delight  to  sit 
in  peaceable  communities  on  the  dry  limbs  of  trees,  hanging 
over  the  lakes,  with  their  wings  and  tail  expanded, as  if  coot 
mg  themselves  in  the  air.  When  alarmed,  they  drop,  as 
if  dead,  in  the  water,  re-appearing,  perhaps,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place,  where  they  sunk,  shewing  only  their 
long,  slender  head  and  neck  above  the  water,  which  gives 
them  much  the  appearance  of  a  snake.  The  crying  bird 
is  a  curiosity.  It  is  a  species  of  pelican,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  doniestic  hen,  and  of  a  speckled  color,  with  a  short 
tail,  having  the  longest  feather  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
outermost  perfectly  white,  which  the  bird,  whenever  he  is 
disturbed,  is  accustomed  to  flirt  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
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king,  littering  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  and  harsh  shriek. — 
The  wood  pelican  is  a  large  bird,  nearly  three  feet  high. — 
He  stands  erect,  feeds  on  frogs,  serpents  and  other  reptiles, 
and  is  generally  seen  stalking  alone  on  the  banks  of  marsh- 
es, and  rivers,  with  his  neck  drawn  in  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  his  long  crooked  beak,  resting,  like  a  scythe,  upon  his 
breast.  The  painted  vulture  is  of  a  white,  or  cream  color, 
except  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings,  and  the  tip  of  the  large 
tail  feathers,  which  are  of  a  dark  brown,  or  black.  This 
bird  is  seldom  seen,  unless  when  the  woods,  or  savannas  are 
set  on  fire  by  lightning,  or  the  savages  to  rouse  the  game ;  and 
then  they  gather  from  every  quarter  towards  the  burning 
plains,  and  alighting  among  die  smoking  embers,  gorge  their 
immense  craws  with  roasted  serpents,  frogs  and  lizzards. — 
The  Creek  Indians  form  their  national  standard  from  the  tail 
feathers  of  this  bird,  preserving  them  in  their  natural  white 
color,  when  they  are  marching  on  peaceable  negotiations; 
but  painting  a  zone  of  red  beneath  the  brown  tips,  when  they 
are  going  to  battle.  The  great  savanna  crane,  a  very  stately 
bird,  about  six  feet  in  length  from  the  toes  to  the  extremity  of 
the  beak,  is  nearly  five  feet  in  height,  when  standing  erect,and 
eight  or  nine  feet  between  the  extremities  of  the  expanded 
wings.  They  fly  in  squadrons,  all  rising,  or  falling,  as  one 
bird,  and  while  they  move  their  wings  in  flight,  with  slow 
and  regular  strokes,  the  shafts  and  webs  of  their  quill  feath- 
ers may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  air. 

Fish.  The  coasts,sounds  and  inlets  abound  in  excellent 
fish ;  and  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers  are  stored  with  such 
multitudes  of  them,  as  can  not  be  adequately  conceived, 
except  by  those,  who  have  seen  diem.  They  are  generally 
of  the  same  kinds,  that  we  have  named  under  this  head,  in 
our  previous  remarks  upon  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

We  may  observe  in  general,  that  the  fish  of  this  region, 
especially  on  the  *ea  aoast,  are  fine.    The  fish,  here  called 


the  sun-fish,  is  the  same  with  the  tf  out  of  Louisiana.    It  il 
an  excellent  fish*  and  no  angling  can  exceed  it,     It  takes 
the  bait  with  a  spring.    Thfere  is  no  doubty  but  the  accounts 
<of  the  multitudes  of  fish  herk  have  been  somewhat  exagger* 
ated.    The  most  moderate  and  just  representations  would 
eeem  like  exaggeration.    They  are  taken  through  the  year* 
What  is  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  all  the  recent  settlers  in 
the  country,  is  the  multitudes  of  fish*  that  are  seen  at  the 
mouths  of  the  immense  springs,  that  burst  forth  from  the 
ground,  of  a  size  at  once  to  form  considerable  rivers.  When 
the  channel  of  these  subterranean  streams  is  struck,  by  per- 
forating the  earth  at  any  distance  from  the  fountain,  the 
hook,  thrown  in  at  the  perforation*  is  eagerly  taken  by  the 
fish,  and  fine  angling  may  be  had,  as  if  fishing  in  a  well 
The  most  common  kinds  are  the  sun  fish,  cat  fish^  silver, 
or  white  bream,  and  the  black,  or  blue  bream,  stingray, 
scale  flounders,  spotted  bass,  sheep's  head-,  drum*  shad*  &c. 
Oysters,  and  other  shell  fish  are  excellent  and  abundant 
Alligators  and  alligatorgars  are  the  common  enemies  of  the 
finny  tribes,  and  they  here  feed,  and  fatten  on  the  fish.— 
The  swamps,  lakes  and  inlets  here,  so  abundantly  stored 
with  fish,  frogs,  insects,  and  every  kind  of  small  animals, 
that  constitute  the  natural  food  of  alligators,  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  to  find  this  animal  in  great  numbers;    There  are 
all  the  varieties  of  lizzards,  that  we  have  enumerated,  as 
belonging  to  the  western  country  in  general*     The  lakes 
and  rivers  abound  in  tortoises.  The  great,  soft  shelled  fresh 
Water  tortoise,  when  of  a  large  size,has  been  found  weigh- 
ing fifty  potmds>  and  is  esteemed  by  epicures,  delicious  food. 
*rhe  gopher  is  a  curious  kind  of  land  tortoise,  and  is  by  ma* 
ny  considered  prized  for  the  table.    There  are  vast  num- 
bers and  varieties  of  frogs,  and  the  music  of  the  Rama  bo* 
«ns,  or  bull  frog  is  heard  in  concert  with  the  cry  of  the 
Spanish  whip-poor-will,  the  croaking  of  tortoises,  and  the 
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folMttterabie  peepings  and  gruntings  of  the  amphibious  an- 
imals and  reptiles  of  the  lakes  and  marshes. 

Serpents.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  have 
been  described  already  tinder  this  head  Here  is  seen  the 
ribband  snake,  of  a  clear  vermilion  color,  variegated  with 
transverse  zones  of  dark  brown.  It  is  found  about  old 
buildings  and  is  harmless.  Here,  also,  is  the  chicken  snake, 
swift,  slender*  long  and  harmless*  Its  prey  is  chickens. — 
The  bull  snake  is  common  on  the  savannas.  It  is  a  large, 
fierce  and  venomous  looking  snake,  uttering*  when  irrita- 
ted, a  loud  hissing  noise ;  but  its  bite  is  harmless.  The 
coach  whip  snake  is  common.  It  is  an  animal  of  beautiful 
colors,  six  Feet  long,  and  as  slender,  as  a  walking  stick. — 
The  glass  snake,  which  we  have  described  elsewhere,  is 
seen  here. 

Insects.  Incredible  numbers  of  the  small  insects,  called 
ephemerae,  cover  the  surfaces  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  sup- 
plying abundant  food  for  the  birds,  frogs  and  fishes.  Clouds 
of  the  gaudiest  butterflies  hover  among  the  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers. Gnats  and  mttsquitos,  as  might  be  expected  in  such 
a  country*  are  extremely  frequent  and  annoying,  especially 
about  the  rice  and  indigo  plantations, being  ordinarily  found 
in  greatest  numbers*  where  it  is  most  unhealthy.  On  the 
open,*  dry  savannas  they  are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  trou- 
blesome ;  and  they  decrease  in  numbers,  as  cultivation  ad- 
vances, The  jigger*  red  bug  and  musquitoe  are  most  an- 
noying. 

Bays,  Inlets  and  Sounds.  From  the  uncommon  level* 
ness  of  the  country  on  the  sea  shore,  and  from  the  numer- 
ous rivers,  that  intersect  the  country*  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world,  that  for  the  same  extent  has  so  many  inlets,  sounds, 
narrow  passes  of  water  between  islands,  and  communica- 
tions of  one  point  of  the  shore  with  another,  by  an  inland 
channel.     The  whole  coast  is  almost  a  continued  line  of 
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these  sounds ;  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  at  a  compara* 
tively  small  expense,  a  canal  communicating  with  the  sea, 
in  an  hundred  places,  might  be  made  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  river  St.  Marys.  From  this  river  to  the  Sabine,  and 
we  may  add,  through  Texas,  almost  every  river,  that  enters 
the  gulf  just  before  its  entrance,  spreads  into  a  broad  lake, 
communicating  with  the  sea,  and  the  water  is  partially  salt 
From  one  of  these  lakes  to  another,  there  is  often  a  large 
natural  canal,  with  from  four  to  six  feet  water.  Those  on 
the  shores  of  Florida  are  too  numerous  to  mention  with 
particularity  in  this  work.  The  principal  are  the  passes  of 
St.  Rosa,  St  Andrews,  and  St.  Georges.  Estimates  of  the 
expense,  and  a  survey  of  the  ground  for  a  canal  through 
the  peninsula  of  Cape  Florida  have  been  made.  If  such  a 
canal  were  effected,  the  tedious,  dangerous  and  circuitous 
doubling  of  Cape  Florida  would  be  avoided  by  all  vessels, 
bound  from  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  shore,  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  passage  by  sea  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile, 
to  the  north  would  be  shortened  by  one  half,  and  the  an- 
nual saving  of  life  and  property  from  ship  wreck  would  be 
incalculable.  The  apprehended  difficulty  of  the  canal 
seems  to  be  the  shallowness  of  the  water  of  the  gulf,  near 
the  point,  where  the  canal  must  commence  and  terminate. 
In  West  Florida  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  St.  Andrew's,  St 
Joseph's,  Appalachicola,  and  Ochlockney  bays. 

Rivers.  The  rivers,  that  have  courses  of  considerable 
length  rise  in  the  high  lands  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. St, Marys  is  a  very consklerablestream, that  falls  in- 
to the  Atlantic,  by  a  broad  mouth.  It  k  for  a  long  way  the 
separating  line  between  Florida  and  Georgia. 

St.  Johns,  a  very  considerable  river,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  and  flowing  with  a  gentle  current  north' 
wardly,  broadens  to  a  wide  channel,  and  passes  through 
several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  St.  George,  twenty 
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miles  long,  and  twelve  broad,  and  falls  into  the  sea  forty 
miles  south  of  St  George.  Indian  riyer  has  a  course  from 
north  to  south,  and  empties  into  the  gulf  Most  of  the  riv- 
ers, that  fall  into  the  gulf,  have  their  sources  in  Georgia. — 
The  most  important  of  these  is  Appalachicola,  which  di- 
vides Ekst  from  West  Florida,  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  considerable  rivers,  that  rise  in  the  subsiding 
Appalachian  ridges  in  Georgia,  the  Flint  and  the  Chatta- 
hochy.  It  is  the  longest,  largest  and  most  important  river 
in  Florida,  and  falls  into  Appalachy  bay.  The  small  riv- 
er, St  Marks,  empties  into  the  same  bay.  Escambia  is  a 
considerable  river,  and  empties  into  Pensacola  bay.  Per- 
dido,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama, falls  into  the  gulf  four  leagues  west  of  Pensacola  bay. 
There  are,also?the  Nassau,  StNicholas,Ochlockney,Core- 
lia,St  Pedro,  Charlotte,  Hillsborough,  Suwaney/A'silla  and' 
Vilchees,  which  rise  in  Florida, and  &t  different  points  fall  in- 
to the  gulf  There  are  a  great  number  of  rivers,  not  here 
enumerated,  that  rise  in  the  pine  forests,  have  considerable 
courses,  and  fall  into  arms  and  inlets  of  the  gulf  The  coun- 
try is  as  yet  scarcely  susceptible  of  accurate  topographical 
information.     The  almost  numberless  rivers  and  inlets 

have  not  yet  all  received  names,  and  of  those  that  have  been 
named,  having  beentraversed  successively  by  the  Spanish* 
French,  English  and  Americans,  as  owners,  and  each  hav- 
ing gamed  the  rivers,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  the 
same  river  has  not  always  borne  the  same  name.  The 
country  is  so  intersected  with  rivers,  and  accommodated 
with  inlets,  and  the  soil  is  so  level,  and  the  communications 
from  one  point  to  another  so  easy  by  water,  that  there  is 
no  place  in  the  territory  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
water  communication.  The  entrances  to  most  of  the  rivers 
have  a  bar,  that  unfits  them  for  the  navigation  of  vessels 
drawing  much  water.     Most  of  these  rivers  are  suscepti- 
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ble  of  considerable  reaches  of  schooner  navigation,  and 
they  are  generally  capable  of  steam  boat  navigation. 

Islands.  The  sea  islands  on  the  Florida  shore  are  not 
of  much  importance.  St.  Rosa  island  is  a  long  and  nar- 
row slip  parallel  to  the  coast,  between  St.  Rosa  bay  and 
Pensacola.  The  Tortugas  are  a  group  of  islands,  opposite 
the  southern-most  point  of  East  Florida.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  Mangrove  bushes,  and  extend  from  north-east  to 
south-west  Anastatia  is  opposite  to  St.  Augustine,  and  di- 
vided from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is 
twenty-five  miles  in  length.  They  are  covered  with  pine 
trees  and  sand  banks,  and  have  a  sterile  soil.    On  the  West 

Florida  shore  are  Hammock,  Crooked,  St  Vincent's,  St. 
George's,  Dog,  and  James'  islands. 

Fountains  and  Springs*    There  seems  to  be  over  all 
this  country,  a  substratum  of  soft  stone,  at  unequal  depths* 
which  is  cavernous,  and  admits  numberless  subterranean 
brooks  and  streams  to  have  their  courses  far  under  the 
ground.    In  places  they  burst  out  in  the  form  of  those  vast 
boiling  springs,  which  form  rivers  at  a  short  distance  from 
their  outlets,  and  by  their  frequency,  their  singular  forms, 
the  transparency  of  their  waters,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
fishes,  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  curiosities  of  the 
country!    Among  an  hundred,  which  might  be  named,  and 
which  have  created  the  vulgar  impression,  that  there  is  ev- 
ery where  a  prodigious  cavern  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
whole  country,  the  most  remarkable  is  that,  twelve  miles 
from  Tallahassee,  which  is  the  source  of  Wakulla  river. — 
It  is  of  a  size  to  be  boatable  immediately  below  the  foun- 
tain.   A  mile  below  its  source  the  channel  becomes  so  im- 
peded with  flags,  rushes  and  river  weeds,  that  a  boat  can 
scarcely  be  propelled  through  them.    Suddenly  this  im- 
mense spring  breaks  upon  the  eye,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
in  extent,  like  a  little  lake.    The  water  is  almost  as  pellu- 
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cid,  as  air.  It  has  been  sounded  with  a  line  of  250  fathoms, 
before  bottom  was  found.  From  its  almost  unfathomable 
depth,  from  the  aereal  transparency  of  its  waters*  and  per* 
haps  also  from  the  admixture  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  which 
it  holds  in  solution,  it  has  a  cerulean  tinge,  like  that,  which 
every  voyager  has  admired  in  the  waters  of  the  gul£  To 
a  person  placed  in  a  skiff,  in  the  centre  of  this  splendid  foun- 
tain basin,  the  appearance  of  the  mild  azure  vault  above, 
and  the  transparent  depth  below,  on  which  the  floating  clou  da 
and  the  blue  concave  above  are  painted,  and  repeated  with 
an  indescribable  softness,  create  a  kind  of  pleasing  dizzi- 
ness, and  a  novel  train ,  of  sensations,  among  which  the 
most  distinguishable  is  a  feeling,  as  if  suspended  between 
two  firmaments.  The  impression  only  ceases,  when  the 
boat  approaches  the  edge  of  the  basin  near  enough,  to  ena- 
ble you  to  perceive  the  outlines  of  the  neighboring  trees  pic- 
tured on  the  margin  of  the  basin.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  lime  stone  water  in  its  utmost  purity  has  less  refractive 
powers  for  light,  than  free  stone  water.  The  water  of  this 
vast  spring,  even  in  this  sultry  climate,  has  a  coldness  al- 
most like  ice  water,  The  water,  probably,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  is  slightly  nauseous  to  the 
taste.  Beautiful  hammock  lands  rise  from  the  northern 
acclivity  of  this  basin.  It  was  the  site  of  the  English  facto- 
ry in  former  days.  Here  resided  the  famous  Ambrister. 
The  force,  which  throws  up  this  vast  mass  of  waters  from 
its  subterranean  fountains,  may  be  imagined,  when  we  see 
this  pellucid  water  swelling  up  from  the  depths,  as  though 
it  were  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  It  is  twelve  miles  from 
St  Marks,  and  twenty  from  the  ocean. 

Savages.  These  have  been  sufficiently  designated  in  our 
general  views  of  the  savages,  and  in  our  annals  of  general 
Jackson's  campaigns.  The  Seminoles  were  once  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  tribe,  as  were  also  the  Baton  Rouges,  or 
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Red  Sticks.  Their  numbers  were  much  reduced  by  the- 
terrible  but  deserved  chastisement  which  they  received  du- 
ring the  late  war.  Numerous  small  tribes,  and  divisions 
of  tribes,  and  congregated  bodies  of  refugees  from  differ- 
ent foreign  tribes  are  dispersed  in  the  forests  and  savannas 
of  this  country.  They  used  to  find  in  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  the  soil,  and  in  the  abundance  offish  and  game, 
a  superfluity  of  subsistence.  At  present,  they  complain  of 
being  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  they  have  recently  com- 
mitted many  murders.  In  eonseqqpnce,  a  general  requisi- 
tion was  made  upon  the  militia,  living  in  the  counties  con- 
tiguous to  the  points,  where  the  murders  were  committed, 
and  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  Indian  war. — 
The  murderers  have  since  been  surrendered  to  justice,  and; 
these  apprehensions  have  subsided. 

The  Indians  of  this  region  are  an  alert,  active  and  ath- 
letic people,  fond  of  war,  of  gay,  volatile,  and  joyous  dispo- 
sitions, ajid  the  merriest  of  savages.  They  have  the  com- 
mon propensity  for  intoxication  and  gambling.  They  are 
active  and  expert  hunters;  and,  by  the  sale  of  bear,  deer; 
panther  $nd  wolfskins,  horses  and  cattle,  bees  wax,  honey, 
venison,  and  such  articles  generally,  as  are  the  fruit  of  the 
chase,  they  procure  their  clothing,  and  such  things  as  are 
called  for  by  their  habits  of  life. 

Civil  divisions.  Since  the  cession  of  this  country  to  the 
United  States,  the  immigration  to  the  country  has  been  very 
considerable.  The  country  has  been  divided  into  coun- 
ties, judicial  and  military  districts ;  and  all  the  benefits  of 
American  institutions  are  peaceably  diffused  over  its  whole 
surface.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  in  both  Flo- 
ridas  may  probably  exceed  20,000.  They  are  as  thorough- 
ly mixed,  as  any  community  in  the  United  States,  compri- 
sing emigrants  from  all  foreign  countries,  and  from  every 
American  state ;  and  among  the  Creoles,  there  are  all  pop- 
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Bible  admixtures  of  African  and  Indian  blood.  The  grea- 
ter proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  too 
great  a  part  of  the  recent  immigrants  are  mere  adventur- 
ers. The  greater  number  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  lead  a 
kind  of  pastoral  life,  and  subsist  by  rearing  cattle.  A  few 
of  the  planters  are  opulent,  and  have  good  houses  with  pi- 
azzas, and  every  addition,  that  can  easily  be  devised  to 
court  the  breeze.  They  live  a  solitary  life,  in  remote  for- 
ests, or  savannas.  But  abounding  in  fish,  cattle  and  game, 
they  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life  without  labor  or  difficul- 
ty;  and  die  unbounded  hospitality  which  they  practise,  is 
at  once  an  easy  and  delightful  virtue.  Nothing  can  be 
more  grateful  to  the  summer  traveller,  oppressed  with  hun- 
ger>  thirst  and  heat,  and  wearied  with  the  sad  uniformity 
of  the  wide  pine  forests,  and  savannas,  than  the  cordial, 
though  rude  welcome,  the  patriarchal  simplicity,  the  frank 
hospitality,  and  the  surrender  of  time,  slaves,  and  every 
thing  that  the  house  affords,  to  his  comfort,  than  he  receives 
here.  Some  portions  of  this  region  have  interest  with  the 
thinking  traveller,  from  another  circumstance.  The  many 
mounds,  that  are  memorials  of  ages  and  races  forever  lost 
to  tradition  and  history,  are  here  mixed  with  the  melan- 
choly ruins  of  considerable  villages,  that  rise  among  th$ 
orange  groves,  and  manifest,  that  there  was  once,  even 
here,  a  numerous  population  of  civilized  beings. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  are  a  compound  of  Span- 
ish, French  and  American  manners.  What  is  called  in 
Louisiana, '  King  ball,9  is  here  called  Patgo.  There  is  an 
imitation  bird.  The  young  marksmen  shoot  at  it  The 
most  adroit  is  made  king  of  the  ball  by  the  ladies ;  and  fqr 
this  distinguished  bonor,  has  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ball. 
The  Cherrivarees,  so  well  known  in  all  the  French  settle- 
ments, are  kept  up  here.  When  a  widow,  or  widower  is 
married,  the  people  of  the  younger  and  gayer  class  assem- 
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ble  in  all  manner  of  disguises  and  fantastic  dresses,  and 
with  instruments  to  make  every  kind  of  discordant  noise, 
rioting^  and  tormenting  the  new  married  couple,  until  they 
are  bought  off*  generally  *ith  wine,  or  spirits. 

West  Florida  is  divided  into  Walton,  Escambia,  Wash- 
ington, Jackson,  Gadsden  arid  Leon  counties. 

Comparative  advantages  of  immigration  to  Florida. 
This  country  Was  in  some  points  of  VieW  an  invaluat 
ble  acquisition  to  the  United  States.  It  was  necessary  to 
the  rounding,  and  completing  the  area  of  our  surface,  that 
no  foreign  power  should  possess  a  territory  surrounded  by 
our  own.  It  Was  necessary  for  the  possession  of  its  har- 
bors, and  its  immense  line  of  coast  ft  was  invaluable  for 
its  inexhaustible  supplies  of  ship  timber.  As  an  agricul- 
tural country,  it  must  be  confessed*  a  great  part  of  it  is  ster- 
ile. The  level  pine  forest  lands  will  bring  one  or  two  crops 
of  corn  without  manure;  and  Will*  probably  be  cultivated 
to  a  certain  extent  with  indigo.  The  drier  lands  of  this  sort 
are  admirable  for  sweet  potatoes,  and  on  the  whole  better? 
with  the  requisite  cultivation,  and  manuring*  far  gardens, 
than  soils,  naturally  more  fertile.  There  are  considerable 
bodies  of  excellent  land*  distributed  at  Wide  intervals  over 
all  the  country.  But  a  small  proportion  of  these  are*  what 
are  denominated  first  rate.  Some  parts,  probably,  ofler  equal 
advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  with  the  sugar  lands 
of  Louisiana.  Cochineal,itis  supposed, will  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage, and  it  may  be*  coffee.  It  offers  superior  mara- 
time  advantages  of  every  sort ;  abounds  in  the  materials  of 
ship  building ;  and  in  its  rich  and  inexhaustible  fisheries* 
and  its  supply  of  oysters,  and  sea  fowl  has  its  own  peculiar 
advantages.  The  immigrant,  who  sought  to  enrich  him* 
self  by  cultivation  alone,  would,  probably,  make  his  way  to 
the  richer  soils,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But,  if  taken  as  a 
whole*  it  is  more  sterile  than  the  country  along  the  Missis* 
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fcippi,  it  feels  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  sea  breeze,  and 
the  trade  winds,  and»  it  is  beyond  doubt,  more  healthy. — 
Nature  has  her  own  way  of  balancing  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, over  die  globe ;  and  a  Florida  planter  finds  suffi- 
cient reasons,  oil  comparing  his  country  with  others,  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  lot 

Chief  Towns*  St  Augtistine  is  the  chief  town  of  East 
Florida,  and  the  most  populous  in  the  country.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  Atlantic  coast,  thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
St  Johns,  about  two  miles  within  the  bar,  opposite  the  inlet, 
and  at  the  neck  of  a  peninsula,  in  north  latitude  20°  45 . — 
The  bars  at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  have  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  water,  The  town  is  built  of  an  oblong  form, 
divided  by  four  streets,  that  cut  each  other  at  right  angles* 
It  is  fortified  by  bastions,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  is 
defended  by  a  castle,  called  Fort  St  Johix  The  river  St 
Marks,  flows  through  the  harbor,  and  divides  the  town  from 
the  island.  The  streets  are  generally  so  narrow,  as  scarce- 
ly to  permit  two  carriages  to  pass  each  other.  To  make 
up  for  this  inconvenience,  the  houses  have  a  terrace  foun- 
dation, which,  being  shaded,  renders  the  walking  ia  the 
sultry  days  agreeable.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  a 
free  stone,  peculiar  to  the  country.  This  rock  is  obtained 
from  the  adjacent  island,  and  is  formed  of  concrete  sea 
shells.  The  external  walls  are  plastered,  and  have  a  hand* 
some  and  durable  appearance.  They  are  not  more  than 
two  stories  high,  with  thick  walls,  spacious  entries,  large 
doors,  windows  and  balconies,  and  commogly  a  large  and 
beautiful  garden  attached  to  them. 

On  entering  this  ancient  looking  town  from  the  sea,  the 
castle  of  fort  St.  Mark  has  an  imposing  effect  upon  the  eye. 
It  is  a  fort  forty  feet  high,  and  in  the  modern  style  of  mil- 
itary architecture.  It  commands  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor.   It  is  of  a  regular  quadrangular  form  with  fourbagt- 
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ions,  a  wide  ditch,  and  sixty  heavy  cannon,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  1,000  men.  It  is  on  a  point  of  land  between 
the  conflux  of  Matanzas  creek,  and  St  Sebastian's,  and 
forms  a  landscape  of  great  picturesque  beauty >  with  its  in- 
terspersed groves  of  orange  trees,  and  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens.  Although  the  soil  about  St  Augustine  is  so  san- 
dy, as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  sterile,  yet  it  is  far 
from  being  unproductive.  It  brings  two  crops  of  maize  in 
a  year ;  and  garden  vegetables  grow  in  great  perfection. — 
The  orange  and  lemon  grow,  as  if  they  were  indiginous,  and 
of  a  greater  size,  it  is  affirmed,  than  in  Spain,  or  Portugal. 
The  harbor  would  be  one  of  the  best,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
bar  at  its  entrance,  which  prevents  the  approach  of  large 
vessels.  There  is  a  light  house  on  the  island,  and  some 
gardens,  and  orange  and  date  trees.  From  this  island  are 
taken  the  stones,  of  which  the  town  is  built,  and  here  com- 
mences the  northern  limit  of  that  remarkable  quarry  of  stone, 
that  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Florida.  The  population 
of  St  Augustine  is  now  supposed  to  consist  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Near  this  town  grows  the 
palm,  or  date  tree.  Its  branches  attract  notice  from  their 
singular  beauty,  and  constant  rustling,  like  aspen  leaves,  as 
well,  as  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  under  branches,  which  re- 
semble, and  serve  for  ladders,  by  which  to  ascend  the  tree* 
The  fruit  in  form  resembles  the  largest  acorn,  and  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  transparent,  yellowish  membrane,  containing  a 
soft  saccharine  pulp,  of  a  somewhat  vinous  flavor,  in  which 
is  enclosed  an  oblong,  hard  kernel.  When  ripe,  it  affords 
an  agreeable  nourishment  The  olive  has  already  become 
naturalized  to  the  soil.  Some  have  asserted,  that  cocoa  trees 
would  succeed  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Pcnsacola,,  fifty  miles  from  Mobile,  is  the  capital  of 
West  Florida.  It  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
in  north  latitude  32°  32'  and  in  longitude  10°  18'  from 
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Washington-    The  shore  is  low  and  sandy;  but  the  town 
is  built  on  a  gentle  ascent    It  is,  like  St  Augustine,  built  in 
an  oblong  form,  and  is  nearly  a  friile  in  length.    Small  ves- 
sels only  can  come  quite  to  the  town..    But  the  bay  affords 
one  of  the  most  safe  and  capacious  harbors  in  all  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.    It  has  been  selected  by  our  government,  as  a 
naval  station  and  depots  for  which  its  harbor,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  fine  ship  timber  in  the  neighborhoods  and  its  re- 
lative position  admirably  fit  it.    A  stream  of  fresh  water 
runs  through  the  town,  and  its  market  is  well  supplied  with 
bee-garden  vegetables  and  fish.    Oysters,  turtles  and  go- 
phers are  important  items  in  their  supplies  of  food,  and  es- 
pecially sea  fowls.  It  was  an  old  and  decaying  town,  when 
it  came  under  the  American  government.    At  that  period 
it  received  that  impulse  of  increase  and  prosperity,  which 
has  uniformly  been  the  result  of  coming  under  the  Ameri- 
can government.    A  number  of  new  and  handsome  brick 
houses  were  built     Numerous  adventurers  flocked  to  the 
place,  drawn  thither  by  its  natural  advantages,  and  its 
reputation  for  uncommon  salubrity.     In  the  fatal  autumn 
of  1822,  the  yellow  fever  visited  this  place,  in  common  with 
many  other  towns  en  the  gulf!.    Extreme  negligence  in  the 
police  of  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  caused  it    Confi- 
dence in  its  fancied  exemption  from  that  terrible  malady 
was  destroyed ;  and  it  again  declined.    It  is,  unquestiona- 
bly, a  salubrious  position  for  that  climate,  and  it  is  hoped 
and  believed,  that  its  natural  advantages,  added  to  those, 
which  result  from  its  being  a  naval  position,  will  restore  to 
it  its  proper  degree  of  estimation  and  importance.    Its  sup- 
plies are  now  in  a  considerable  degree  from  New  Orleans.. 
Of  course  it  is  a  place  something  more  expensive  than  that 
city.    One  of  its  inconveniences  is  a  very  sandy  position ; 
and  die  inhabitants  are  said  to  acquire  a  general  gait,  as  if 
continually  walking  in  a  sand,  that  gave  way  under  their 
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feet  At  present  it  contains  a  very  respectable  society, 
though  die  aspect  of  the  town  is  rather  unpleasant.  It  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  2,000  inhabitants. 

St  Marks  is  an  inconsiderable  sea  port,  not  far  from 
Tallahassee,  and  is  the  nearest  navigable  point  to  that  place. 

Tallahassee  has  been  selected,  as  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  territory  of  Florida.  The  reasons,  which  determin- 
ed the  governor  and  commissioners  to  fix  on  this  place,  as 
the  metropolis,  were  its  central  position,  its  fertility  of  soil, 
and  the  reputation,  it  had  acquired  among  the  Spanish  and 
Indians*  as  being  uncommonly  salubrious.  The  position 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  seat  of  government  in  1834  It  was 
divided  into  lots,  and  sold  in  1825.  Five  squares  have 
been  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  public  buildings.  The 
precincts  of  the  town  encircle  a  beautifully  undulating  coun- 
try. It  was  immediately  incorporated,  as  a  city.  In  two 
years  from  the  first  building,  the  number  of  whites  and 
blacks  were  supposed  to  amount  to  800.  Some  respecta- 
ble houses  were  built,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  habita- 
tions are  temporary  log  buildings.  The  forest  is  falling  on 
all  sides,  and  it  is  daily  acquiring  more  and  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  town.  The  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  lots 
was  24,000  dollars.  That  sum  was  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  a  territorial  capitol.  The  materials  for  build- 
ing are  good  and  abundant.  There  are  already  eight 
stores,  two  taverns,  and  shops  of  all  die  customary  mechan- 
ics, with  a  full  proportion  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  120 
houses.  A  printing  press  has  been  established,  from  which 
issues  the  'Florida  Intelligencer.'  The  Florida  mahogo- 
ny,  that  grows  in  the  vicinity,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that, 
brought  from  Honduras.  There  are  fine  situations  for 
mill  seats  in  the  vicinity,  and  great  scope  for  industry  and 
enterprize  of  every  sort.  Post  roads  have  been  opened  to 
Georgia,  St  Marks,  Si  Augustine  and  Pepsacola;  and 
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bridges  and  ferries  so  established,  that  travelling  is  com* 
paratively  safe  and  easy.  Immigrants  may  now  arrive  at 
this  place  from  any  direction,  without  being  obliged  to  sleep 
out  of  a  house.  In  consequence  of  the  sudden  influx,  arti- 
cles at  first  were  very  high.  Yet  the  neighborhood  abounds 
in  game,  fish  and  water  fowl  Venison  and  wild  turkeys 
are  constantly  offered  for  sale,  by  the  Indians.  Trout  and 
sun  fish  are  taken  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  At  St  Marks, 
in  the  neighboring  tide  waters,  sheep's  head,  and  other  sea 
fish,  and  oysters  abound.  The  country  around  is  high  and 
rolling.  This  place  is  only  three  miles  north  of  the  eleva- 
ted chain  of  rolling  hills,  which,  for  a  great  distance,  bound 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf!  Thence  to  the  sea,  the 
land  is  low  and  level,  and  abounds  in  the  long  leaved  pine. 
There  are  many  lakes  not  far  distant.  The  most  important 
among  them  are  Bradford's  and  Jackson's.  The  latter  is 
a  clear  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  wide.  This  lake  has  risen,  within  the  last 
year,  six  or  seven  feet  It  must  have  had  a  subterranean 
outlet,  which  seems  now  partially  stopped.  It  was  but  a 
small  and  shallow  pond,  in  the  time  of  general  Jackson's 
campaign.  The  soil  about  this  town  is  a  mixture  of  loam, 
sand  and  clay.  The  growth  in  the  dry  grounds  is  oak, 
hickory  and  pine.  But  wild  cherry,  gum,  ash,  dog  wood, 
mahogony  and  magnolia  abound.  The  climate,  as  far  as 
experience  goes*  is  very  healthy.  The  common  summer 
elevation  of  the  mercury  is  not  high.  The  range  is  between 
88°  in  summer  and  24°  in  winter.  The  heat  is  moderated 
by  a  sea  breeze.  The  dews  are  heavy.  Where  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  rich,  the  climate  is  adapted  to  the  sugar  cane, 
and  it  will  be  a  country  for  the  growing  of  sugar.  Ves- 
sels come  from  New  Orleans  to  St  Marks,  in  three  or  four 
days.  The  remarkable  'big  spring1  of  the  river  Wakulla 
js  twelve  mil$3  distant 
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When  the  contemplated  canal:  shall  have  been  comple- 
ted, and  the  resources  of  the  country  developed,  few  places 
present  more  attractions  to  immigrants.  Quincy,  in  Gads- 
den county,  is  a  thriving  village. 

History.  The  most  material  events  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Floridas,  have  already  been  given  under  the  general 
history  of  the  country.  The  English  averr  that  it  was  dis- 
covered, in  1497,  by  Sebastian  Cabot.  Id  1534,  the  first 
effectual  settlement  was  made  in  the  country.  In  1528,  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  to  the  country,  by  Pamphilo  de 
Narvaez,  with  400  men,  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  country,,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more.  In  1539,  the  country  was  entirely 
gubdued  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  one  of  the  bravest  officers 
in  the  Spanish  service.  But  the  savages  were  numerous, 
fierce  and  brave ;  and  it  cost  the  Spanish  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle,  before  they  were  able  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  country.  In  1564,  the  French  began  to  establish  them- 
selves, and  to  form  little  settlements  along  the  shore,  and 
from  the  facility,  with  which  they  have  always  gained  the 
good  will  of  the  savages,  began  to  be  at  once  powerful 
and  troublesome  to  the  Spaniards.  Their  settlements  were 
seldom  of  an  agricultural  character.  They  generally  took 
part  with  the  natives,  and  addicted  themselves  to  hunting. 
The  Spanish  sent  a  fleet  against  them,  and  destroyed  their 
settlements.  In  1597,  the  French  made  severe  reprisals^ 
demolishing  all  the  forts,  erected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  mur- 
dering all  the  colonists,  whom  they  found  in  the  country. 
From  this  time  the  French  neglected  their  establishments 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  Spanish  continued,  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  petty  establishments  here.  In  1586, 
St  Augustine  was  attacked,  and  pillaged  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  In  1665,  it  was  entered,  and  plundered  by  captain 
Davis  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  buccanneers.     1702,  colonel 
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More,  at  the  head  of  500  English  and  700  Indians,  march- 
ed from  Carolina  to  the  Walk  of  St  Augustine,  and  laid 
close  seige  to  it  for  three  months.  The  Spaniards,  having 
sent  a  squadron  to  the  relief  t>f  the  garrison,  he  raised  the 
feiege,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat  When  the  British 
established  the  first  colony  in  Georgia,  in  1733,  the  Span- 
iards became  apprehensive  of  a  new  attack  upon  Florida, 
and  not  without  reason ;  for  in  1740,  an  expedition  was  fit- 
ted out  against  St.  Augustine  by  general  Oglethorpe.  But 
the  Spanish  commander,  having  received  timely  notice  of 
the  intended  attack,  made  such  additions  to  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  and  used  such  other  artificial  defences,  as  that 
the  English  were  compelled  after  sustaining  considerable 
loss,  to  abandon  the  siege.  In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  iii  exchange  for  Havanna.  She  received 
Florida,  as  an  equivalent  for  that  very  important  acquis^ 
tioa  By  the  encouragement,  which  the  government  gave 
to  agriculture,  numbers  of  colonists  poured  in  from  every 
part  of  the  British  island*  and  from  all  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  this  may  be  considered,  as  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  the  country,  as  regarded  its  future  prospects.—* 
In  the  year  1781,  while  Great  Britain  was  exerting  all  her 
powers  to  t educe  her  revolted  colonies,  a  well  concerted 
attack  by  the  Spaniards,  re-conquered  the  country,  and 
brought  it  under  its  ancient  regime,  and  it  was  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  peace  of  1783,  It  remained  in  their  pos- 
session, forming  one  of  the  three  governments,  which  com- 
posed the  captain-general  ship  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  In 
1810,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  West  Florida,  which 
now  composes  part  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Louisi- 
ana, in  concert  with  the  American  authorities,  removed  the 
government  of  Spain,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  revolution  was  effected  without  blood 
shed.    It  is  said,  that  they  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of 
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setting  up  an  independent  government,  and  that  they  sefflfc 
delegates  to  our  government  to  treat  respecting  the  terms 
of  reception.  We  know  not,  if  these  assertions  are  foun- 
ded ;  but,  we  know  that  our  government  insisted,  that  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  that  district  belonged  to  them,  and 
that  it  was  included  in  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  as  our  gov- 
ernment had  purchased  that  country  from  France.  The 
country,  so  seceding,  came  peaceably  under  our  govern- 
ment, and  has  so  remained  ever  since. 

We  know  litde  of  the  interior  history  of  this  country, 
while  under  the  Spanish  regime.  St  Augustine,  Pensa- 
cola  and  St  Marks  were  the  only  places  of  much  impor- 
tance. The  country  supplied  Havanna  with  cattle  and 
horses  $  and  furnished  an  occasional  retreat  to  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  that  city  during  the  sickly  season*  They  had  the 
customary  Spanish  engines  of  government,  a  priest*  a  cal- 
aboza,  a  commandant  and  a  file  of  soldiers.  History  re- 
deems but  little  from  the  silence  of  such  a  government,  as 
it  respects  knowledge  of  the  character  and  deportment  of 
the  officers,  or  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  materials 
for  such  annals,  if  any  oxist,  are  in  the  archives  at  Ha  van- 
na.  Meantime  our  government  had  heavy  and  well  groun- 
ded claims  on  the  Spanish  government  for  spoliations  coin* 
cnitted  on  our  commerce.  These  claims,  as  also  the  settling 
definitively  the  territorial  line  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
IJnited  States  and  New  Mexico,  made  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 
by  which  the  Spanish  ceded  to  us  the  entire  country.  The  *• 
treaty  was  made  a  law  in  1820$  and  it  then  became  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  and  has  since  advanced  with 
that  steady  progress  in  population  and  prosperity,  which 
iias  marked  every  country,  that  has  thus  been  added  to 
our  government 
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Length,  280  miles.  Breadth,  160  miles;  containing 
46,000  square  miles.  Between  30°  12'  and  35°  N.  latitude ; 
and  between  8°  and  10°  W.  longitude  from  Washington. 
Bounded  North  by  Tennessee ;  East  by  Georgia ;  South 
by  Florida,  and  West  by  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

Civil  divisions. 


Counties. 

Whites. 

Free  Blacks. 

Slaves. 

Toted. 

Autauga, 

2203 

3 

1647 

3853 

Baldwin, 

651 

61 

1001 

1713 

Blount, 

2239 

1 

175 

2415 

Bibb, 

2930 

0 

746 

3676 

Butler, 

835 

1 

569 

1405 

Clarke, 

3778 

26 

2035 

5839 

Conecuh, 

3769 

13 

1931 

5713 

Covington,* 

Dallas, 

3324 

2 

2677 

0OQ3 

Decatur,* 

Franklin, 

.3308 

ia 

1667 

4988 

Greene, 

2861 

2 

1691 

4554 

Henry, 

2011 

1 

926 

2638 

Jackson, 

8129 

83 

£39 

8751 

Jefferson,* 

Lauderdale, 

355G 

& 

1378 

4903 

Lawrence,* 

Limestone, 

C922 

30 

2919 

9871 

Madison, 

8813 

46 

8622 

17,481 

Marengo, 

2052 

15 

866 

2933 

Marion,* 
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Mobile, 

1673 

183 

816 

2672 

Monroe, 

5014 

30 

3794 

8838 

Morgan, 

4394 

11 

858 

5263 

Montgomery, 

3941 

8 

2655 

6604 

Perry,* 

Pickens,* 

Pike,* 

Shelby, 

2011 

0 

405 

2416 

St.  Clair, 

3607 

« 

553 

4166 

Tuscaloosa, 

5894 

0 

2335 

8229 

Washington,* 

Wilcox, 

1556 

7 
071 

1354 

2917 

Total, 

85,471 

41,859 

127,901 

Population.  No  part  of  the  western  country  has  had  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  population,  than  this  state.  In  1800, 
that  portion  of  the  present  state  of  Mississippi,  which  is  now 
Alabama,  had  only  2,000  inhabitants,  In  1810,  it  con- 
tained 10,000.  In  1820,  it  numbered  127,000.  In  1830, 
it  will  probably  exceed  200,000.  This  state  rises  by  regu* 
lar  belts,  or  terraces  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico*  The  lower 
belt  is  low,  level,  and  has  many  swamps  and  savannas,  and 
the  prevailing  timber  is  pine.  The  northern  belt  is  pleas- 
antly undulating.  Tennessee  valley,  though  a  deep  alluvi- 
al country,  is  in  fact  high  table  ground,  and  there  are  few 
countries,  which  excel  this  part  of  the  state  in  fertility,  mild- 
ness of  climate,  and  pleasantness  of  position.  This  valley 
is  separated  from  that  of  the  Alabama  by  hills  of  such  lofty 
and  precipitous  character,  as  generally  to  merit  the  name 
of  mountains.  Some  of  these  peaks  tower  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  gulf!  One  chain  runs  from  Ross,  on  Ten- 
nessee river,  between  the  Coosa  and  Black  Warrior,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  head  waters  of  Cahawba.  Another  sepa- 
rates the  streams  of  the  gulf  from  those,  that  fell  into  the 
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Tennessee.    Another  range  divides  between  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Warrior,  and  Tombeckbee. 

Rivers.  The  Cbatahoochee  separates  this  state  from 
Georgia,  and  not  far  below  the  limits  of  that  state,  unites 
with  Flint  river,  to  form  the  Appalachicola  of  Florida. — 
The  Tennessee  curves  from  the  north-east  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  state  near  its  northern  line,  and  these  pass 
into  the  state  of  Tennessee.  A  line  of  hills  with  a  curve, 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  Tennessee,  runs  at  a  distance 
of  between  fifty  and  eighty  miles  from  that  river,  giving  rise 
to  numerous  streams,  that  flow  from  one  declivity  north,  to 
the  Tennessee,  and  frem  the  other  south,  to  the  waters  of 
the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee.  Into  Tennessee  flow 
Watts'  river,  Turkey  creek,  Poplar  creek,.  Occochapa  and 
many  smaller  streams.  These  rivers  reach  the  Tennessee 
either  at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  or  near  them.  It  is  proposed 
to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  with  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Tombeckbee  by  a  canal,  which  shall  cross  Bear, 
creek  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  line  of  hills,  that  separates 
the  waters  of  that  river  from  those  of  Tombeckbee,  and  unite 
the  canal  with  an  upper  and  boatable  branch  of  that  river. 

Mobile  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Alabama  and 
Tombeckbee,  and  is  so  called  up  to  the  point,  where  these 
rivers  unite  at  fort  Mimms.  It  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two 
mouths.  The  Alabama  is  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mobile, 
and  is  itself  formed  from  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Talla- 
poosa rivers.  The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  the  Alleghany  ridges 
in  Georgia,  where  it  is  called  Occafusky,  and  receives  a  num- 
ber of  tributaries  in  the  Indian  country.  It  passes  over  consi- 
derable falls,  before  it  gives  its  wateis  to  the  Alabama. — 
The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  the  same  ridges,  and  pursues  a 
somewhat  longer  course  to  the  south  west  Both  are  rapid 
streams,  run  through  the  Creek  country,  and  are  not  boat- 
able  to  any  considerable  distance  above  their  junctioa — 
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From  this  junction  the  Alabama  receives  a  number  of  small 
streams  from  the  east,  bends  towards  the  west,  and  receive* 
the  Cahawba.     It  is  navigable  by  sea  vessels  to  fort  Clai- 
borne.   The  Tombeckbee  rises  in  the  ridges,  that  separate 
between  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  state ;  and  receives  some  of  its  western 
branches  from  a  range,  that  diverges  from  the  Tennessee 
hills,  and  runs  south  along  the  middle  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi.    It  receives,  in  its  progress,  many  considerable 
streams  from  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  west    It  me- 
anders through  the  Indian  country,  and  a  tract  purchased 
by  French  immigrants.    Eighty  miles  above  St  Stephen's 
it  is  swelled  by  the  accession  of  the  Black  Warrior,  to  which 
place  small  sea  vessels  ascend.    In  moderate  stages  of  the 
water,  it  affords  steam  boat  navigation  to  Tuscaloosa. — 
Both  these  rivers  are  extremely  favorable  to  boat  naviga- 
tion ;  and  during  the  higher  stages  of  water,  a  number  of 
steam  boats  are  constantly  moving  through  the  dark  forests 
and  rich  alluvions  of  these  fine  rivers.     Yellow,  Chactaw 
and  Pea  rivers  rise  in  this  state,  and  pass  into  Florida,  as 
does  also  the  Conecuh,  a  considerable  river,  that  rises  in 
its  interior,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  through  that  coun- 
try.    The  Tensa  is  a  branch,  or  enlargement  of  Mobile 
river,  before  it  enters  Mobile  bay.     The  Perdido  separates 
this  state  from  Florida,  as  the  Pascagoula  on  the  west  does 
from  the  state  of  Mississippi.      Escambia  rises  near  fort 
Claiborne,  and  running  a  southwardly  course,  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Conecuh,  and  forms  Escambia  bay  above 
Pensacola. 

Face  of  the  country,  soil,  fyc.  The  following  was  con- 
sidered by  the  purchasing  immigrants  a  very  accurate  and 
faithful  general  delineation  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil.  It 
is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  Uni- 
te$  States'  surveyor  in  that  district ;  and  has  the  advantage 
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6f  having  been  the  result  of  actual  inspectioH.    The  gene- 
ral shape  of  the  state  is  that  of  a  well  defined  parallelogram. 
The  only  undefined  line  is  the  southern  one.     From  this 
line  another  parallelogram  is  formed,  extending  between 
Florida  and  the  state  of  Mississippi.  It  includes  Mobile  bay. 
This  was  once  part  of  West  Florida,  and  was  necessary 
to  this  state,  to  enable  it  to  communicate  with  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.    Except  the  alluvions  on  Mobile  river,  the  soil  is 
generally  a  pine  barren.      In  Mobile  bay  are  the  islands 
Dauphin,  Massacre  and  Petit  Bois.    Mobile  bay  is  a  deep 
and  commodious  entrance  into  the  interior.    Dauphin  isl- 
and is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  five  miles  in  length.   The 
ship  channel  is  between  Dauphin  island,  and  Mobile  point. 
There  is  another  pass,  called  Pass  au  Heron,  which  has 
but  six  feet  water  over  its  bar.  Taking  the  state,  as  a  whole, 
the  nprthern  parts,  near  Tennessee,  are  generally  hilly  and 
precipitous.    At  the  Northern  commencement  of  this  belt, 
it  is  mountainous,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Alleghany  hills. 
The  central  interior  region  is  generally  waving  hills.     As 
we  approach  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  Florida,  the 
swamps  are,  for  the  most  part,  timbered  with  cypress  and 
gum  trees,  with  some  loblolly  pines ;  and  the  uplands  with 
long  leafed  pine.   These  pine  swells  and  levels  have  a  very 
thin  soil;  but  generally  having  a  substratum  of  clay,  con- 
tain within  themselves  a  principle  of  fertility,  which,  when 
cultivation  shall  be  advanced,  and  population  sufficiently 
compact,  will  not  fail  to  be  called  forth.    At  present,  they 
bear,  without  manuring,  two  or  three  crops  of  maize,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  small  cotton.    But  in  the  present  or- 
der of  things,  while  there  are  sufficient  extents  of  rich  landF, 
the  pine  barrens  will  be  held  in  little  estimation ;  and  they 
probably,  include  more  than  one  half  the  surface  of  the 
state.     Among  the  pine  woods  grows  rank  grass,  furnish- 
ing fine  and  inexhaustible  summer  range.     The  alluvions 
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on  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee  are  generally  wide,  and: 

for  the  most  part  first  rate  lands.      Some  affirm,  that  they 

are  equal  to  the  lands  on  the  Mississippi.    When  these 

lands  came  into  the  market  in  the  land  office,  the  rash  and 

grasping  spirit  of  land  speculation  raised  them  to  an  inor- 
dinate price,  which  proved,  in  many  instances,,  ruinous  to 

the  purchasers..  In  some  cases,  these  lands  in  a  state  of 
nature,  sold  as  high  as  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  The  alluvial 
soils  on  the  margins  of  the  streams  generally  are  fertile  and 
productive.  The  hammock  lands  rank  at  the  head  of  the 
second  rate  lands,  and  their  fertility  is  of  long  duration. — 
They  constitute  an  intermediate  belt  between  the  bottoms-, 
and  pipe  ridges..  They  generally  have  a  slope,  like  a  gla- 
cis. In  the  first  rate  lands  no  pines  are  to  be  seen.  In  se- 
cond rate  lands,  pines  are  intermixed  with  dog  wood,,  hick- 
ory and  oak.  Wherever  the  high  table  grounds  are  seen 
covered  with  oaks,  dog  wood  trees,  and  the  pawpaw  inter- 
mixed, the-soij  is  sure  to  be  fine.  The  French  immigrants 
are  sanguine  in  the  belief,  that  the  slopes  and  hammocks 
of  this  state  would  afford  eligible  soils  and  situations  for 
vineyards.  It  will  be  an  omen  for  good  for  the  country  in 
general,  and  for  this  state  in  particular,  if  they  prosper  in 
attempting  to  rear  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated,  that  the  great  bulk  of  American 
farmers  are  litd$  disposed  to  speculative  agriculture. — 
They  much  prefer  to  fix  their  attention,  upon  what  is  call- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  country,  '  the  main  stay,'  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  beef  and  pork.  Along  the  southern  limits 
of  the  state  the  soil  is  thin,  and  the  unvarying  verdure  of 
the  pine,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself,  tires  by  its  uniformity. 
On  the  head  waters  of  the  Escambia  and  Conecuh,  it  is 
affirmed,  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  the  sugar 
cane ;  and  here  are  seen  those  groves  of  orange  trees,  of 
which  travellers  have  spoken  with  so  much  delight,  affirm- 
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fng  diem  to  be  indiginoiKL  Their  were,  beyond  question, 
the  growifa  of  seeds  scattered  from  orange  groves,  origin- 
ally cultivated  by  Spaniards  in  Florida. 

Id  the  lower  parts  of  the  state,  as  «*e  approach  Florida. 
the  swamps  become  aaore  and  mane  cstaasiwe.  Cypress 
lands  are abundant  Oa  (be aftinval  grounds,  whicfeare 
not  inundated,  is  large  and  ratit  <caae.  Below  dbe  Tom- 
beckbee,  tire  river  is  apt  to  iam 

and  where  Ik  is  Hat  case,  it is  well  Imowi^&at  in  south- 
era  regions  the  muoqnttee  are  <exoessively  anooykg;.  As 
we  ascend  into  tecaafcal  parts  of  the  stele,  the  lauds  be- 
came high  and  broken,  and  pine  is  less  frequent  Oak. 
hickory  and  poplar  jbeeome  the  prevailing  growth. 

The  mast  intensive  bodies  of  good  lands  and  those, 
which  are  at  present  most  populous,  are  between  the  Alaba- 
ma^ Tambeckbee,  the  bottoms  of  the  Tallapoosa  and 
the  Hhrlr  Warrior.  Passing  over  the  ridge,  that  separates 
dreacalBfisaflbe  Conecuh  from  those  of  the  Alabama,  there 
kanestoHMPebodyofriehland.  Ontbebead  waters  of  Lime 
Btone  creak,  there  isakoa  fine  body  of  land.  A  conside- 
rahle  diufianee  above  the  juration  of  the  Coosa  and  Talla- 
pooaa,  there  is  a  country  of  fine  swells  of  land,  watered  with 
frequent  springs  of  pure  water.  The  land  is  heavily  Um- 
bered with  those  kinds  of  trees,  that  indicate  a  rich  soil.— 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Creek  Indians. 

Cbtmmcksr  0/  the  pepmlntim.  This  stale  was  original* 
iy  apart  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  It  has  acquired  pop- 
ttfaaan  with^r»tiapidi^,andalready  far  exceeds  in  num- 
bers  the  stale,  from  which  it  was  taken.  Few  states  have 
had  00  great  an  increase.  This  was  owing  in  part  to  its 
contiguity  to  Geeigia,aad  its  proximity  to  the  Carolinas; 
mad  its  having  fresh  and  very  fertile  laads,aad  yet  being  in 
other  respects,  as  regards  soil,  climate,  situation ,  &c.  very 
similar  to  those  stales.      Immigrants  from  the  land  ofptm 
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and  cypress  forests,  love  to  see  these  trees  in  the  new  re* 
gions,  to  which  they  transplant  themselves.  Public  opin- 
ion had  estimated  this  country,  as  more  than  commonly 
healthy,  for  its  climate.  That  part  of  it,  lying  south  of  the 
Tennessee  ridge,  has  great  facilities  of  communication  with 
the  sea.  The  southern  planters  ordinarily  do  not  covet  a 
country,  which  admits  a  very  dense  population.  They  love 
space,  in  which  to  move  themselves.  They  prefer  those 
extensive  pine  barrens,  in  which  there  fe  such  inexhausti- 
ble range  for  cattle,  and  which  will  not*  for  a  long  time, 
admit  a  dense  population.  At  the  same  time,  they  desire 
at  intervals  rich  alluvial  soils  of  thick  cane  brake,  the  pro- 
per soil  for  cotton.  Alabama  furnished  them,  in  these  res- 
pects,  all  that  they  could  wish.  It  was  much  healthier, 
than  the  maratime  parts  of  the  Carolinas ;  and  at  the  same 
time  had  a  soil  better  adapted  to  cotton.  This  may  account 
for  the  great  immigration  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
and  for  that  surprising  increase  in  the  population,  which 
we  have  already  noted  in  the  table  of  civil  divisions. 

The  people  in  this  state  have  a  general  character  for  or- 
der, quietness,  a  regard  for  religion,  schools,  and  social  and 
moral  institutions ;  more  decided  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, taking  into  view  the  recent  origin  of  the  state. — 
They  speak,  and  think  of  themselves,  in  reference  to  the 
states  further  south  and  west,  with  no  small  degree  of  as- 
sumption* in  the  comparison.  There  are  many  opulent 
planters  with  large  numbers  of  slaves^  and  they  possess 
the  characteristic  hospitality  of  these  people  every  where. 
They  have  not  formed  a  character,  as  a  state.  They  have 
few  religious,  literary  or  other  institutions.  But  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that  they  are  developing  a  character,  vrtiich 
will  lead  to  respectable  and  numerous  foundations  of  that 
kind.  Travellers,  who  have  penetrated  the  country,  have 
bjeen  favorably  impressed  with  the  genefaj  chaj acteristics 
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vitality,  quietness  and  good  order,  which  they  gene- 
lessed.  The  people  begin  to  be  alive  to  the  vital 
interests  of  schools  and  education.  The  usual  appropria- 
tions of  lands  for  colleges  and  schools  have  been  made  by 
congress  for  this  state.  From  the  comparatively  high  price 
of  lands  in  this  state,  these  appropriations  must  ultimately 
constitute  a  respectable  fund. 

Climate.    The  climate  of  this  state,  taken  together,  is 
..   orable  to  he&lth,  compared  with  the  southern  country 
generally  in  the  same  parallels.    The  lower  part  of  it  is 
constantly  fanned,  during  the  summer  heats,  by  the  trade 
w'nd  breezes.    There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such  a  sea- 
n,  as  winter,  and  yet  the  summers  are  not  hotter,  than 
3y  are  many  degrees  more  to  the  north.    The  duration 
the  summer  heats  is  indeed  debilitating,  and  the  direct 
rays  of  the  summer's  sun  oppressive.    But  strangers  from 
the  north  are  heard  to  say,  that  in  the  shade;  and  in  the  cur- 
rent of  air*  they  seldom  suffer  from  the  heat.    In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  state  still  waters  often  freeze;    In  the  sou  th- 
jern  parte  they  seldom  see  much  snow  or  ice.    Cattle  re- 
quire no  shelter  during  the  winter.    Maize  is  planted  ear- 
ly in  March.     In  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  the  thermo- 
meter stands  in  spring  water  at  69°  which  is  nearly  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  yean    A  series  of  thermometri- 
cal  operations  for  a  year  give  the  following  result    The 
wartpfest  part  Of  the  warmest  day  in  April  gave  82V— 
Mean  heat  of  July  of  the  same  year  86°.    Coldest  day  in 
January  55a.    Coldest  day  in  February  43°.    Warmest 
day  in  March  86°.    Same  year  the  trees  in  the  swamps, 
where  vegetation  is  most  tardy,  were  in  full  leaf  the  2d  of 
April;  peach  blossoms  gone;  April   12th  peas  in  pod; 
peaches  of  the  size  of  a  hazlenut ;  fig  trees  in  leaf;  green 
peas  at  table,  May  2d;  strawberries  ripe;  May  16th  mul- 
vol.  r.  62 
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berries,  dewberries,  and  whortleberries  ripe;  May; 
cucumbers  in  perfection ;  June  29th  roasting  corn 

Diseases.  In  point  of  health  this  climate  every  whfcre 
takes  it  character  from  situation  ami  local  circumstances. 
The  prevailing  diseases  of  the  cooler  months  are  those  of 
the  class  termed  cachexy.  The  diseases  of  the  warm 
months  are  generally  bilious.  Where  the  powerful  south- 
ern sun  brings  the  Swamp  miasmata  into  action,  diseases 
seem  to  follow  of  course,  and  none  but  negroes,  and  those 
acclimated*  can  safely  reside  in  the  low  grounds  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  near  the  inundated  swamps. — 
The  yellow  fever  has  seldom  been  seen,  except  in  Mobile. 
In  the  high  land  regions,  far  from  swamps,  creeks  and  stag- 
nant waters,  in  the  regions  of  hills  and  springs,  and  pine 
forests,  the  country  may  be  pronounced  salubrious,  and  the 
planters  from  the  sickly  regions  generally  retire  to  such 
places,  to  spend  the  summer. 

Employment  of  ike  people.  Cotton  is  the  grand  sta- 
ple of  Alabama.  The  growing  of  this  article  has  increas- 
ed in  this  state  in  a  ratio  even  greater,  than  that  of  the  popu- 
lation. Among  the  cotton  raising  states,  this  now  takes  a 
very  high  rank.  Sugar,  rice  ^and  tobacco  are  also  cultiva- 
ted. Many  of  the  people  about  Mobile  are  shepherds,  and 
have  droves  of  cattle,  numbering  from  500  to  1,000.  Hogs 
are  raised  with  great  ease,  where  they  can  be  guarded 
from  their  enemies,  wolves,  panthers  and  alligators.  The 
small  breed  of  Indian  horses,  or  Spanish  tackies,  as  they 
are  called,  are  ugly,  but  hardy  and  strong,  and  are  better 
than  the  handsomer  horses  for  service.  The  country  trade 
of  the  lower  part  of  Alabama  is  to  Mobile,  Blakely  and 
Pensacola*  Considerable  amounts  of  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine and  lumber  are  exported.  The  cotton  used  to  be  car- 
ried to  New  Orleans.  Mobile  has  become  a  port  of  great 
export  for  cottpn.     This  country,  so  near  Havanna,  has 
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great  advantages  for  navigation.  "Sea  vessels  proceed  up 
the  Alabama  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  northern 
parts  of  Alabama,  situated  in  the  Tennessee  valley,  are 
compelled  to  send  their  produce  by  a  very  circuitous  route, 
down  the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  where  it 
arrives,  after  a  passage  of  l,60Omiles.  At  starting,  it  can 
not  be  more  than  five  hundred  miles  from  the  gulf  There 
is  little  hazard  in  asserting,  that  the  intelligent  and  opulent 
people,  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Tennessee, 
will  canal  the  ridges,  that  rise  between  them  and  the  waters 
of  the  Alabama,  and  wilL  unite  themselves  with  the  gulf 
by  that  fine  river. 

Chief  Towns.  Mobile  is  at  present  the  only  town  of  any 
great  importance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state.  It  He* 
on  the  west  side  of  Mobile  bay  on  an  elevated  plain,  in 
latitude  30°  40'.  It  is  situated  considerably  above  the  over- 
flow of  the  river,  in  a  dry  and  pleasant  situation.  Access 
to  the  town  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  to  vessels  by  a 
swampy  island  opposite  the  town.  But  when  once  they 
have  entered,  they  are  perfectly  secure  from  winds,  storms 
and  enemies;  and  they  can  come  directly  to  the  town.  It 
has,  moreover,  swampy  lands  and  stagnant  waters  back  of 
it,  and  near  it  is  a  sterile  country  of  pine  woods.  From 
these  causes,  and  perhaps  others,  though  it  had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  settled  towns  in  the  country,  it  never  became, 
under  the  Spanish  and  French  regime,  more  than  a  mili- 
tary post.  Since  it  came  under  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  common  with  other  towns  similarly  situated, 
it  has  received  a  new  impulse  of  prosperity.  It  is  but  a  few 
years,  since  but  little  cotton  was  raised  in  the  whole  coun- 
try connected  with  Mobile ;  and  none  was  exported  directly 
from  that  place.  It  is  now  a  great  shipping  port  for  cotton ; 
and  a  large  number  of  square  rigged  vessels  take  their 
freight  from  this  city.    There  is  no  other  port,  perhaps,  in 
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the  United  Statesofthesamesize,thathas  so  large  an  amount 
of  export  After  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  it  is  believ- 
ed to  be  the  largest  cotton  port  in  the  country.  It  is  enli- 
vened, too,  by  the  coming  and  departing  of  many  steam 
boats,  that  ply  on  the  noble  river  above  the  city.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  great  number  of  packet  schooners,  that  sail  be- 
tween this  place  and  New  Orleans,  some  by  the  lake,  and 
some  by  the  Mississippi,  there  is  now  a  steam  boat  com- 
munication between  the  two  cities,  by  the  way  of  lake  Pon- 
chartrain.  Of  course,  except  during  the  sickly  months,  it 
is  a  place  of  great  activity  and  business. 

This  city  has  a  great  many  ancient  and  decaying  houses ; 
but  the  American  part  of  the  town  has  been  recently  and 
handsomely  built  of  brick,  and  the  town  is  in  die  form  of  a 
parallelogram.     There  are  few  public  buildings,  and  the 
institutions,  that  spring  from  social  and  municipal  feeling, 
are  yet  in  their  infancy,  ■  It  is  supposed  to  contain  5,000 
inhabitants.     It  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  a  destruc-x 
tive  fire.    The  most  fatal  impediment  to  the  advancement 
of  this  town  is  its  acknowledged  character  for  sickliness. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  circumstance,  to  com- 
mence the  town  of  Blakely,  on  the  eastern  and  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  and  at  ten  miles  distance.    The  site  is  free  from 
contiguous  swamps.      It  stands  on  the  Tensa,  the  largest 
branch  of  the  Mobile,  which  yields  deeper  water,  and  has 
a  harbor  of  easier  access,  than  Mobile,    The  situation  is 
open,  high  and  dry,  and  it  has  cool  and  limpid  springs  of 
water,  and  superior  advantages  of  communication  with 
the  country  by  good  roads.    It  has  improved  considerably, 
and  its  founders  were  sanguine,  that  it  would  speedily 
eclipse  Mobile.    But  that  ancient  town  had,  what  is  called 
in  the  west  country  phrase,  'the  start,'  and  sustains  its  pre- 
eminence, as  a  commercial  depot,  notwithstanding  its  fre* 
quent  and  destructive  ravages  from  yellow  fever  and  fires. 
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St  Stephens  is  on  the  Tombeckbee  120  miles  from  Mo- 
bile, and  at  the  head  of  schooner  navigation.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable village  with  stone  houses;  but,  notwithstanding 
a  favorable  position  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  country,  wears 
the  aspect  of  decay. 

Cabawba  has  been,  .until  recendy,  the  political  metropo- 
lis, and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Cahawba  with  the 
Alabama,  County  courts  are  held  here,  and  an  office  for 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  The  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  metropolis  has  given  it  a  rapid  growth.  It  has  a 
considerable  number  of  handsome  buildings,  intermixed, 
according  to  the  common  fashion  of  these  new  towns,  with 
a  great  many  temporary  log  buildings.  Florida,  Claiborne, 
Dumfries,  Jackson,  Coffeeville,  Demopolis,  and  Columbia 
ure  incipient,  and  some  of  them  thriving  villages,  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee. 

Tuscaloosa  at  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior  is  perma- 
nently fixed,  as  the  political  metropolis,  and  is  a  village  of 
rapid  growth.  It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  its  foundation, 
and  it  has  at  present  the  aspect  of  a  considerable  town ; 
and  to  one,  who  had  seen  its  site,  but  a  short  time  since  an 
unbroken  forest,  it  has  the  aspect  of  having  sprung  up  in  a 
night,  Thirty  miles  higher  on  the  same  river  is  Kellcys- 
viUe,  a  thriving  village.  Eagleville  is  principally  inhabi- 
ted by  French  emigrants,  who  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
olive  and  the  vine.  These  are  all  towns  situated  on  the 
great  glacis,  that  slopes  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
communicate  with  Mobile,  as  their  maratime  port 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Tennessee  has  a  very 
different  conformation,  and  its  communications,  by  a  long 
and  circuitous  route,  are  with  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans.  This  valley  has  a  number  of  large  and  flourish- 
ing villages  of  its  own.  The  largest  of  these  is  Huntsvil  Jc, 
ft  handsome  and  thriving  town,  situated  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
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north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  fifty  from  the  Muscle  Shoals. 
The  country  about  it  is  extremely  fertile.  It  is  principal- 
ly built  of  brick,  with  some  spacious,  and  very  handsome 
buildings,  a  presbyterian  church,  a  baptist  and  two  metho- 
dist  places  of  worship,  a  handsome  court  house,  and  other 
public  buildings.  One  of  those  large  and  beautiful  springs, 
that  are  so  common  in  this  region,  furnishes  the  town  with 
water  by  machinery  put  in  motion  by  its  own  current 

Florence  is  the  next  town  in  point  of  size,  and  in  a  com- 
mercial view  more  important,  than  the  other.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals.  When  the  river  is  in  a  good  stage  of  water, 
steam  boats  of  the  largest  size  can  come  up  to  this  place. 
It  has  in  this  way  a  great  and  increasing  intercourse  with 
New  Orleans.  It  hjas  about  1,400  inhabitants,  a  very 
handsome  court  house,  and  a  hotel  in  city  style.  It  has  al- 
so a  presbyterian  church. 

Tuscumbia  is  the  next  place  in  size  and  importance.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  near  a  mile  from 
its  banks,  and  five  miles  from  Florence.  It  has  several 
handsome  buildings  and  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Russel- 
ville  is  also  a  new  town  of  some  importance. 

A  considerable  degree  of  munificence  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  people  of  this  state,  in  their  appropriations  for 
roads,  bridges,  canals  and  other  works  of  public  utility. — 
Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  the  sales  of  public 
lands  in  the  state  has  been  provided  for  these  objects. — 
General  Jackson's  military  road,  between  lake  Ponchar- 
train  and  Florence  in  this  state,  runs  almost  in  a  right  line 
330  miles.  If  fully  completed,  and  if  kept  in  good  repair,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  national  utility.  In  this  age  of  ca- 
nalling,  Alabama  has  caught  the  spirit,  and  there  are  two 
or  three  in  contemplation.    There  is  no  point,  where  one 
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seems  more  to  be  called  for,  than  between  the  waters  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

Constitution  and  Laws.  They  have  the  common  fea- 
tures of  thosfc  of  the  other  states.  The  legislative  body  is 
styled  4  the  assembly.'  The  senators  are  elected  for  a  tri- 
ennial, and  the  representatives  for  an  annual  term.  The 
governor  serves  two  years,  and  is  eligible  only  four  years 
out  of  six.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  and  cir- 
cuit court,  together  with  subordinate  courts  appointed  by 
the  legislature.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  All 
persons  over  twenty-one  years,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  electors. 


Mississippi* 


This  state  is  not  far  from  300  miles  in  average  length, 
and  160  in  average  breadth.  Between  30°  and  35°  N.  lat- 
itude; and  11°  and  14°  W;  longitude  from  Washington. — 
It  contains  28,000,000  acres.  Bounded  on  the  North  by 
Tennessee ;  East  by  Alabama  j  South  by  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  Louisiana ;  West  by  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi 

Face  of  the  country.    There  are  a  number  of  distinct 

ranges  of  hills,  of  moderate  elevation,  in  this  state,  beside 
a  singular  succession  of  eminences,  that  show  themselves 

conspicuously,  in  descending  the  Mississippi.  Some  of 
the  bases  of  these  hills  are  washed  by  this  river.  They 
are  the  Walnut  Hills,  Grand  Gulf,  Natchez,  White  Clifls, 
and  Loftus'  Heights.  In  other  places,  they  appear  near 
the  river,"  or  in  the  distance,  as  at  Petite  Gul£  Villa  Gayo- 
sa  and  Pine  Ridge.  Two  of  these  ranges  of  hills  divide 
tlje  state  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  and  separate  it  into 
sectional  divisions.  In  advancing  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi,  there  is  every  where,  at  a  greater,  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  an  appearance  of  bluffs,  which,  when 
mounted,  spread  out  into  a  kind  of  table  surface,  waving 
pleasantly ;  but  in  many  instances,  the  richest  table  lands 
have  precipitous  benches  which  expose  the  land,  to  what  is 
technically  called  by  the  agriculturists, i  washing.'  This  is 
a  misfortune,  to  which  the  richest  lands  in  this  state  are 
most  subjected. 
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Pinfc  Ridge  is,  from  various  circumstances,  a  singular  * 
elevatioa  It  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  a  high'  belt  of  pine  land,  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  rich  land,  timbered  with  hard  woods.  We 
know  of  no  pine  so  near  the  Mississippi,  except  in  one  plate, 
in  the  county  of  cape  Girardeau  in  Missouri,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1 ,700  miles.  In  the  northern  section  of  the  state, 
inhabited  by  the  Cherokees,  and  Chactaws,  the  land  rises 
into  regular  and  pleasant  undulations.  The  soil  is  deep, 
black,  and  rich,  presenting  in  a  state  of  nature  the  singu* 
lar  appearance  of  hills  covered  with  high  cane  brake. — 
From  their  precipitous  character,  these  fertile  and  pleasant 
hills  are  subject  to  the  general  inconvenience  of  washing: 
The  country,  inhabited  by  the  Chickasaws,  north-west  of 
the  Yazoo,  is  also  of  a  surface,  charmingly  variegated 
with  swells,  and  vaHeys  of  great  fertility,  and  abounding  in 
fine  springs.  Just  below  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
fetate,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  is  the  bluff,  which  used  to  be  called  fort  Pick- 
ering, now  named  Memphis.  It  is  a  line,  commanding 
elevation  rising  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  At  the  lowest  stages  of  the  water,  strata  of  stone  coal 
are  disclosed  in  the  bank.  On  this  elevated  summit  a 
town  is  laid  out,  in  a  position,  which  seems  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  a  town.  Opposite,  in  Arkansas,  is  the  un- 
commonly high,  rich  and  extensive  bottom  of  Wappa- 
nocka.  Back  of  the  town  is  a  fertile,  rolling  country,  hea- 
vily timbered,  and  abounding  in  springs.  Many  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  fort  Pickering  were  of  mixed  blood. 
The  Chickasaws  inhabit  near  the  town.  The  bluff  extends 
between  three  and  four  leagues  above  and  below  the  town, 
and  here  is  the  great  road  of  crossing  from  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  to  Arkansas. 
vol  f  63 
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The  White  Cliffit  are  just  below  Catharine's  creek.— 
Loftus'  Heights  are  a^few  miles  lower  on  the  river.  They 
are  150  feet  high.  In  the  strata  of  this  hill  are  seen  the 
last  stones,  that  are  discovered  on  descending  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  are  visible  only  in  low  stages  of  water.  They 
are  of  the  class,  commonly  called  breccia^  cemented  with 
pebbles  and  other  matters  into  a  mass,  apparently  of  recent 
formatioa  There  is,  probably,no  state  in  the  union,  and  few 
countries  in  the  world  of  a  more  pleasantly  diversified  sur- 
face, more  happily  distributed  into  hills  and  valleys,  than 
the  surface  of  this  state. 

-Rivers*  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  shore  of 
this  state  for  a  distance,  following  its  meanders,  of  nearly 
'700  miles.  The  right  line  of  the  Mississippi  shore  is  less 
than  half  that  distance.  But  the  river  is  here  remarkably 
circuitous,  often  curving  round  seven  or  eight  leagues,  and 
almost  returning  back  on  its  course.  The  greater  part  of 
this  long  line  of  river  coast,  unfortunately,  is  inundated 
swamps,  very  thinly  inhabited,  except  by  wood  cutters  for 
the  steam  boats,  and  seldom  seen  by  any  other,  than 
people  travelling  on  the  river.  There  is,  here  and  there,  a 
position  so  high,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  occupied,  as  a 
plantation.  But  these  uncommon  elevations  soon  slope 
'back  to  the  cypress  swamps. 

The  Yazoo  is  the  most  considerable  river,  whose  course 
is  wholly  in  this  state.  It  rises  in  the  Chickasaw  country* 
in  latitude  34°  28',  near  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  and  its 
head  waters  almost  communicate  with  those  of  Tombig- 
bee.  From  it  source  it  runs  a  north-west  course,  receiving 
the  Busha  Yalo,  the  Tallahatchee,  Lappataba,  Buffalo 
creek,  and  a  number  of  less  considerable  streams,  and  by 
a  mouth  100  yards  wide,  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  twelve 
miles  above  the  Walnut  hills.  Its  course  is  through  a  high, 
pleasant  and  salubrious  country,  chiefly  however,  claimed 
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and  inhabited  by  Indians.  They  inhabit  the  country,  by  the 
course  of  the  river  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  gener- 
ally boatable  by  large  boats  fifty  miles;  and  in  the  higher 
stages  of  the  water,  to  the  Busha  Yalo,  the  missionary  sta- 
tion. Th6re  is  fine  building  stone  on  this  rivery  in  positions 
favorable  for  conveyance  to  New  Orleans,  being  the  nearest 
to  that  city  of  any  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
^backed  up,'  as  the  phrase  is,  by  the  Mississippi,  in  high 
stages  of  water,  or  inundated  by  its  own  rise,  for  a  number  of 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Twelve  miles  above  its  mouth  are 
the  Yazoo  hills,  and  four  miles  higher  the  site  of  fort  St  Pe- 
ter, where  was  an  ancient  French  settlement,  destroyed,  in 

1729,  by  the  Yazoo  Indians,  a  nation,  which,  in  its  turn, 
has  long  since  been  extinct  On  this  river  and  the  country 
which  itwaters,  was  laid  the  scene  ofthe  famous  Yazoo  spec- 
ulation, which  will  be  long  and  bitterly  remembered  by 
certain  unfortunate  speculators ;  and  forgotten,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  by  certain  corporate  bodies,  concerned  in  the  sale. 
Big  Black,  or  Lousa  Chitto,  forty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
enters  the  Mississippi,  just  above  the  Grand  Gulf  Measur- 
ing its  meanders,  it  has  a  course  of  "200  miles.  It  rises  be- 
tween the  head  waters  of  the  Yazoo  and  Pearl  rivers,  and 
interlocks  with  boatable  waters  of  the  latter  stream.  It  is 
navigable,  in  moderate  stages  of  the  water,  fifty  miles.— 
The  hills  of  this  river  approach  near  the  Mississippi.  At 
some  distance  up  this  river,  where  the  high  lands  appear 
upon  both  sides,  some  New  England  adventurers,  headed 
by  general  Putnam,  selected  a  place  for  a  town.  It  was  in 
1773,  when  this  region  was  supposed  to  appertain  to  West 
Florida  The  soil  is  fine.  The  situation  is  eligible.  There 
is  stone  for  building ;  and  the  place  seems  to  have  been  ju- 
diciously selected.  Homochitto  is  a  large  stream,  having 
half  the  comparative  distance  of  Big  Black.  It  meanders 
in  a  south-west  course  to  the  Mississippi.    It  is  formed  by 
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two  principal  forks.  A  few  miles,  before  it  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  it  passes  through  a  lake.  It  traverses  a  fertile  and 
well  settled  country  of  opulent  planters.  Like  the  Ya- 
zoo, it  is  inundated  for  a  long  distance  above  its  mouth. 

Bayou  Pierre,  Cole's  creek,  Fairchild's  creek,  and  Sv 
Catharine's  creek  enter  the  Mississippi  in  succession  below 
Big  Black.  They  have  short  courses,  but  generally  a  fine 
soil  adjacent  to  their  waters.  On  Bayou  Pierre  is  the  im- 
portant settlement  and  village  of  Gibson  Port  Buffalo 
creek  enters  the  Mississppi  a  little  above  the  heights  of  fort 
Adams.  Here,  at  Loftus9  Heights,  commences  a  chain  of 
hills,  which  stretches  north-eastwardly  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  separates  the  waters  of  Bogue  Chit  to  and  Amite  from 
those  of  Homochitto  and  Buffalo.  On  the  southern  side 
of  these  ridges,  the  waters  flow  into  the  Amite  and  lake 
Ponchartrain,  and  on  the  northern  into  the  Mississippi. 

The  Amite  meanders  from  its  source  in  these  hills  to  the 
Ibberville,  or  Bayou  Manshac,  an  efflux  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Amite  unites  with  this  Bayou,  forty  miles  above  lake 
Maurepas.  The  Amite  traverses  a  pleasant,  productive, 
and  well  settled  country,  generally  timbered  with  hard 
woods,  and  having  fine  springs. 

Pearl  river  is  next  to  the  Yazoo,  the  most  important  river, 
that  has  its  whole  course  in  this  state.  It  rises  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  state,  between  the  two  parallel  ranges  of 
hills,  that  divide  it  into  sections.  A  number  of  branches 
unite  to  form  the  main  river,  which  is  afterwards  increased 
by  the  Chuncka,  and  other  streams.  It  passes  by  Monti- 
cello  and  Jackson,  and  through  a  country  generally  fertile, 
healthy  and  pleasant,  until  it  touches  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Louisiana,  after  which  it  receives  the  Bogue  Lousa  and 

the  BogueChitto,and  thence,running  between  this  state  and 
Louisiana,  it  enters  the  rigolets  between  lake  Ponchartrain 

and  lake  Borgne.    The  lands,  watered  by  it,arefor  the  most 
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part  fertile,  though  it  sometimes  traverses  the  sterile  regions 
of  pine  woods.  Some  legislative  efforts  have  been  made, 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  stream,  which  derives  im- 
portance, from  its  being  one  of  the  chief  points  of  commu- 
nication between  this  state,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Pascagoula  rises  in  latitude  33°,  and  preserves  a  course  pa- 
rallel to  the  Tombeckbee.  It  has  a  course  of  250  miles. — 
Vessels  of  considerable  draught  ascend  it  to  Leaf  river.  It 
receives  in  its  course  a  great  number  of  tributary  streams, 
of  which  Chickasaw,  Leaf,  Dog  and  Tacothamba  are  the 
principal  It  has  some  fertile  alluvions  and  hammock  lands, 
but  traverses,  for*  the  most  part,  a  region  of  pine  country, 
sterile,  but  well  watered,  healthy,  and  affording  in  its  tim- 
ber, and  its  conveniences  for  navigation,  a  compensation 
for  its  want  of  fertility.  At  its  mouth,  it  broadens  into  an 
open  bay,  on  which,  at  the  town  of  its  own  name,  is  a  re- 
treat of  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  during 
the  sickly  months. 

Islands.  Those  of  the  Mississippi  are  low  and  inun- 
dated. The  islands  in  the  gulf,  within  six  leagues  of  the 
front  of  the  state,  belong  to  it.  They  are  eight,  or  nine  in 
number,  of  which  Ship  and  Horn  islands  are  the  chief — 
They  are  generally  sterile,  and  covered  with  pines  and  grass. 

Climate.  This  state,  excepting  a  small  tract,  which 
fronts  upon  the  gulf,  constitutes  a  belt  lying  between  the 
wheat  and  the  sugar  cane  regions,  in  other  words  the  cli- 
mate appropriate  to  cotton.  This  is  die  region,  where,  in  the 
humid  places,  the  long  moss  is  seen  attaching  itself  to  the 
trees.  The  Latanier,  or  palmetto,  in  the  brightness  of  its 
winter  verdure,  gives  tropical  features  to  the  landscape. — 
Alligators  are  seen  in  the  stagnant  waters.  The  family  of 
laurels  begins  to  be  more  numerous ;  and  the  Laurel  Mag- 
nolia shows  itself  among  them.  Southern  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers to  one,  coming  from  the  north,  present  the  aspect  of  a 
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new  climate.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  state,  that  its  wes- 
tern front,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  is  so  much  exposed 
to  inundation ;  and  that  from  the  same  circumstance  most 
of  the  streams,  that  enter  the  Mississippi,  are  uninhabitable 
for  some  distance  from  their  mouth.  At  present,  in  de- 
scending the  river,  the  traveller  looks  in  vain,  along  this 
very  extended  front,  for  the  palpable  evidences  of  the  opu- 
•ence,  for  which  this  state  is  so  deservedly  celebrated.  He 
sees  a  few  singular  bluffs,  rising  in  succession,  sometimes  at 
long  intervals,  from  a  dreary  wilderness  of  inundated  swamp. 
The  river  on  this  front,  having  much  higher  inundations, 
than  lower  down,  it  may  be  long,  before  the  people  here, 
will  levee  the  fertile  alluvions,  as  they  have  done  in  the  state 
below.  But  when  it  is  done,  an  immense  body  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  will  be  redeemed  from  inundation ;  and  the  state 
will  gain  as  much  in  salubrity,  as  in  opulence.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state  is  waving 
hills,  and  the  whole  amount  of  inundated  lands  is  less,  than 
in  either  of  the  other  southern  divisions  of  this  valley. 

Compared  with  Louisiana,  its  waters  have  the  same 
fishes,  and  in  winter  and  spring  the  same  varieties  of  water 
fowls,  and  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  and  song ;  and  its  for- 
ests and  prairies,  for  this  state  too,  has  its  prairies,  the  same 
varieties  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  as  that  state,  and  they  will  of  course  be  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  that  state.  In  health  it  has  de- 
cidedly the  advantage.  In  that  state,  most  of  the  planters 
cultivate  the  deep  river  and  bayou  alluvions,  and  stagnant 
waters  are  more  abundant.  In  this  state,  where  the  plan- 
ters are  fixed  remote  from  stagnant  waters,  which,  in  such 
a  southern  climate,  must  always  be  more  or  less  destruc- 
tive to  health,  and  have  access  to  pure  water,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  part  of  the  United  States,  where  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  better  health.    The  summers,  indeed,  are  long,  and 
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the  heat  sustained,  and  sometimes  intense ;  and  during  the 
last  of  summer  and  first  of  autumn,  the  people  in  the  heal- 
thy districts  are  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  sometimes  slight, 
and  sometimes  severe.  But  in  return,  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  free  from  pulmonary  and  catarrhal  affections, 
which  are  so  common  and  fatal  in  the  more  northern  re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  From  the  centre  of  this  state 
to  its  southern  front,  its  climate  compares  pretty  accurately 
with  that  of  south  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  northern  belt  of 
Florida,  and  Louisiana.  From  October  to  June,  no  cli- 
mate can  be  more  delightful.  It  has,  indeed,  in  winter  a 
marked  advantage  over  that  of  the  regions  just  mentioned. 
It  is  somewhat  less  subject  to  the  frequent  and  drench- 
ing rains  of  Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  people  in  gene* 
ral  are  healthy,  and  in  travelling  through  the  state,  we  see 
countenances  tanned,  and  browned  by  frequent  exposure  to 
a  southern  sun ;  but  at  the  same  time  indicating  vigorous 
and  cheerful  health. 

Indians.  The  principal  tribes  in  this  state  are  the  Chac- 
taws  and  Chickasaws.  The  numbers  of  the  former  tribe 
are  rated  at  20,000,  and  the  latter  at  nearly  4,000.  They 
are  at  present  in  a  semi-savage  state,  and  exhibit  the  inter- 
esting spectacle  of  a  people,  intermediate  between  the  hun- 
ter's and  the  civilized  state.  A  curious  compound  of  cha- 
racter results  from  this  order  of  things.  Most  of  their  an- 
cient instincts  and  habits  may  still  be  traced  amidst  the 
changes,  introduced  by  agriculture  and  municipal  regula- 
tions. Many  of  them  have  good  houses,  slaves,  enclosures 
and  cattle.  They  have  ploughs,  looms  and  blacksmiths9 
shops  in  operation,  and  are  beginning  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  coarser  mechanic  arts.  They  are  begin- 
ning also  to  adopt  our  laws  and  modes  of  judicature.  An 
Indian,  denominated  squire  and  judge,  becomes  at  once  an 
i  mportant  personage,  and  these  titles  answer  instead  of  a 
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cocked  hat,  a  red  coat  and  a  medal.    The  different  refe 
gieus  denominations  in  the  United  States  have  made  * 
great  and  persevering  effort  to  convey  to  them  the  blessings 
of  education  and  Christianity.    The  principal  missionary 
station,  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  board  for 
foreign  missions,  in  this  state  is  at  Elliot,  on  the  Yak)  Bosha 
creek,  40  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Yazoo,  and  145 
from  the  Walnut  Hills  on  the  Mississippi      There  are  a 
number  of  subordinate^  stations  connected  With  this  princi- 
pal one.    Each  station  constitutes  a  kind  of  religious  fami- 
ly within  itself,  and  has  its  minister,  instructors,  inkle  and 
female,  its  farmer,  or  agricultural  overseer,  and  its  chief 
artizans.     They  are  all  supposed  to  be  religious  characters. 
Schools  for  the  reception  of  Indian  pupils  constitute  a 
main  part   of  their  plan,  and  on  the  wisest  premises* 
they  calculate,  by  showing  in  their  own  society  an  exam* 
pie  of  the  influence  of  christian  order  and  discipline*  and 
by  sedulous  instruction  of  the  children,  to  communicate 
education  and  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  at  the  same 
time,  by  precept  and  example ;  and  by  showing  in  their  own 
Well  cultivated  fields  the  best  modes  of  agriculture,  and 
by  training  their  youthful  pupils  in  the  labors  of  the  field* 
at  once  to  inspire  them  with  the  requisite  patience,  indus- 
try and  love  of  agriculture,  to  qualify  them  for  commencing 
&  new  and  an  agricultural  life.      They  witness  a  growing 
attention  of  the  Indians  to  the  municipal  and  christian 
modes  of  life  in  the  increased  number  of  their  pupils, 
which,  from  the  last  reports*  appear  to  be  very  consider- 
able.     They  have  large  fields,  good  houses*  mechanic 
shops,  regular  worship ;  and  the  praises  of  God  and  the 
Redeemer,  in  the  sweet  and  cultivated  strains  of  church 
music*  resound  in  these  ancient  forests,  instead  of  the  war 
and  death  song  of  the  savages.     The  plan  and  the  whole 
system  are  entirely  novel  in  the  annals  of  christian  exer- 
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lion.  It  is  a  kind  of  protestant  monastic  establishment, 
with  modifications  suited  to  the  more  practicable  views  of 
that  church,  and  constitutes  a  most  interesting  and  striking 
feature  in  the  missionary  exertions  of  the  present  day. — 
All  good  minds  must  be  disposed  to  wish  them  every  de- 
gree of  success.  They  have  a  fine  country  of  fertile  soil, 
hills,  springs,  prairies,  copses,  beautiful  scenery,  a  mild  cli- 
mate, and  which  has  hitherto  proved  as  salubrious,  as  they 
could  have  anticipated ;  and  their  prospects  for  the  future 
are  encouraging.  They  are  to  a  certain  degree  patronised;? 
and  aided  by  the  government  of  the  United  State* 

"Civil  Divisions. 


Counties. 

Whites, 

Free  Blacks. 

Slaves. 

All  others. 

Total 

Adams, 

2557 

36 

7299 

0 

9892 

Natchez  City, 

1448 

82 

654 

0 

2184 

Amite, 

4006 

14 

2833 

0 

S853 

Claiborne, 

2840 

36 

3087 

0 

5963 

Covington, 

1824 

0 

406 

0 

2330 

Franklin, 

2277 

9 

1535 

O 

3821 

Greene, 

1063 

2 

380 

0 

1445 

Hancock, 

1142 

131 

321 

0 

1594 

Jackson, 

1300 

61 

321 

0 

1682 

Jefferson, 

3154 

33 

3635 

0 

6822 

Lawrence, 

3919 

6 

991 

0 

4916 

Marion, 

1884 

0 

1232 

0 

3116 

Monroe, 

2192 

7 

522 

0 

2721 

Perry, 

1539 

7 

491 

0 

2037 

Pike, 

3443 

1 

994 

0 

4438 

Warren, 

1401 

5 

1287 

0 

2693 

Wilkinson, 

3937 

20 

5761 

0 

3718 

Wayne, 

2250 

8 
458 

1065 

0 
0 

3323 

42,176 

32,814 

75,448 

Agriculture  and  pursuits  of  the  people.    All  the  kinds 
of  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables,  that  can  be^oiltivated  in 
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Alabama,  can  also  be  grown  here.  The  sugar  cane  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  only  on  its  southern  frontier.  The 
sweet  orange  is  raised  on  the  lower  waters  of  Pascagoula 
and  Pearl  rivers.  The  live  oak,  too,  is  only  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  In  the  middle  regions,  figs,  grapes  of  all 
sorts,  tobacco,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indigo,  squashes* 
melons,  plums,  peaches  and  various  other  vegetables  and 
fruits  come  to  full  perfection.  The  castor  bean,  or  Palma 
Christi,  and  the  benne  plant  are  sometimes  raised.  In  the 
high  and  midland  regions,  it  is  affirmed,  that  apples  and 
pears  arrive  at  tolerable  perfection.  This  state,  being  on 
the  southern  verge  of  the  medial  climate,  is  a  country* 
where  a  great  variety  of  the  articles  of  the  north  and  the 
south  may  be  expected  to  come  to  maturity. 

'Cotton  is  the  grand  staple,  and  grows  in  perfection  in  aH 
parts  of  the  state.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  the  object 
of  thought,  attention  and  cultivation.  To  hear  how  inti* 
mately  the  thoughts  of  the  people  are  associated,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  culture  and  growth  of  cotton,  one 
would  suppose,  that  it  was  here  considered,  as  almost  the 
only  article  of  much  importance  in  the  creation.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  conversation  turns  upon  the 
point,  how  the  crop  stands ;  that  is,  whether  it  has  germi- 
nated, and  remained  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  ?  The 
next  object  of  anxiety  is,  whether  it  takes,  as  the  phrase  is* 
'the  rot ;'  then  about  the  iavorahleness  of  the  season  for  pick- 
ing ;  then  the  state  of  the  gins,  and  the  amount  bajled. — 
The  last  and  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  price,  it  is  likely 
to  bear.  In  the  halcyon  days,  when  cotton  brought  28  and 
30  cents  per  pound,  there  were  planters,  who  had  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  as  the  income  of  their  crop. 
In  those  times  some  of  the  planters  secured  independent 
fortunes,  and  many  of  them  became  affluent    Even  at  the 
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present  very  reduced  prices,  no  planters  in  the  United 
States  have  better  incomes,  in  proportion  to  their  capital 
and  hands,  than  those  of  this  state.  The  fiumber  of  work- 
ing hands  on  a  plantation  varies  from  20  to  200.  It  is  but 
recently,  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  much  in  habits  of 
travelling  out  of  their  own  state.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  a  plainr  simple,  industrious,  hospitable  and  respecta- 
ble people,  accustomed  to  a  retired  life  in  the  interior  of 
die  country.  They  are  generally,  and  honorably,  with 
some  few  exceptions,,  kind  and  indulgent  masters  to  their 
slaves..  A  few,  who  have  acquired  fortunes  without  much 
previous  education,  or  refinement,  and  measuring  their 
own  knowledge,  acquirements  and  importance  only  by 
their  intercourse  with  their  slaves,  are  astonished,  when 
they  go  abroad  to  find,  that  there  are  other  requisites,  in 
order  to  be  sought  after r  and  introduced  to  the  best  circles;, 
than  the  possession  of  money  and  slaves. 

Attention  to  schools,  religion,,  fyc.  The  same  appro- 
priations for  public  works  and  for  education  are  made  in 
this  s(ateras  are  in  Alabama.  The  benefits  of  a  common 
school  education  are  not  so  extensively  enjoyed  in  any  of 
the  southern  states  of  this  valley,  as  could  be  wished.  The 
whole  business  is  generally  managed  by  subscription,,  and 
voluntary  association.  Where  this  is  the  case,  and  where 
there  is  no  direct  interference  of  the  legislature,  to  compel 
the  people  to  educate  their  children,  many  of  the  reckless 
and  inconsiderate  will  allow  them  to  grow  up  without 
any  education.  There  are  ample  public  funds  for  the  en- 
dowment of  schools ;  and  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  schools  on  the  public  mind.  A  seminary, 
entitled  4  Jefferson  college,'  is  incorporated  at  Washington, 
near  Natchez.  It  ranks  with  the  minor  academies  of  the 
Atlantic  country.    Another  institution,  called  a  college,  is 
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incorporated  at  Shieldsborough,  and  there  are  flourishing 
public  schools  at  Natchez,  Woodville  and  Monticello. 

Constitution.    In  every  principal  feature  the  same,  as 
that  of  Alabama. 

Chief  Towns.  We  have  mentioned  Memphis,  in  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  state,  on  the  site  of  fort  Pickering. 
It  has  improved  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  from  its  fine 
position  may  ultimately  justify  the  imposing  name,  which 
its  sanguine  founders  have  given  it  Monticello,  the  capital 
of  Lawrence  county,  and  recently  of  the  state,  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  flourishing  village  on  the  west  bank  of  Pearl  river. 
Gibson  Port,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Bayou  Pierre,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  country,  and  is  a  village  of 
considerable  importance.  Greenville,  Woodvilleand  Win- 
chester are  flourishing  villages.  Shieldsborough  is  situa- 
ted on  the  west  side  of  die  bay  of  St  Louis.  It  is  swept 
by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  gulf,  and,  though  it  has  not  al- 
ways been  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  is  a 
famed  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  during 
the  sickly  months. 

Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Pearl  river,  and  on  a  site  late- 
ly acquired  from  the  Chactaw  Indians,  has  been  selected, 
as  the  permanent  seat  of  government  for  the  state.  It  is  a 
central,  healthy  and  pleasant  position,  and  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  political  metropolis,  will  soon  cause  it  to 
become  a  place  of  importance. 

Warrenton,  below  the  Walnut  Hills,  is  a  considerable 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  which  are  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  cotton.  Vicksburgh,  just  below 
the  commencement  of  the  Walnut  Hills,  is  one  of  the  many 
towns  in  the  western  country,  which  have  been  the  growth 
of  but  a  few  years.  It  is  not  more  than  five,  or  six  years 
old,  and  it  is  now  a  considerable  village,  with  great  num- 
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bers  of  stores,  lawyers  and  physicians.  It  has  a  printing 
press  and  a  journal.  Many  boats  are  always  lying  in  the 
harbor,  and  it  sends  off  a  great  amount  of  cotton.  Steam 
boats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans. 
It  is  a  most  singular  position  for  a  town,  on  the  shelving 
declivity  of  high  hills,  and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  groups 
on  the  terraces. 

Natchez  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  is  in- 
corporated, as  a  city.    It  is  romantically  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  very  high  bluff,  280  miles 
above  New  Orleans.     The  river  business  is  transacted  at 
the  division  of  the  town,  which  is  called  'under  the  hit!,* 
a  repulsive  place,  and  unhappily,  but  too  often  the  resort  of 
all  that  is  vile,  from  the  upper  and  lower  country.  Great  num- 
bers of  boats  are  always  lying  here,  and  the  place  is  filled 
with  boatmen,  mulattos,  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  their  wretch* 
ed  tenants,  in  short  the  refuse  of  the  human  race.    There 
are,  however,  very  respectable  merchants  resident 'under 
the  hill.'    The  upper  town  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
bluff,  300  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the  river,  from 
which  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  cultivated  margin  of  the 
Mississippi  in  Concordia,  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  the 
eye  traverses  the  boundless  and  level  surfaces  of  the  cy- 
press swamps  beyond.      On  the  eastern  side,  the  coun- 
try is  waving,  rich  and  beautiful;  the  eminences  pre- 
senting open  woods  covered  with  grape  vines,  and  here  and 
there  neat  country  houses.    The  town  itself  is  quiet ;  the 
streets  broad ;  some  of  the  public  buildings  handsome,  and 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  opulence. — 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  this  region  for  the  shipment  of 
cotton,  with  bales  of  which,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year, 
the  streets  are  almost  barricaded.    Some  opulent  planters 
reside  here,  and  there  is  a  respectable  and  polished  society. 
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The  physicians  and  lawyers  are  distinguished  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  there  is  no  inconsiderable  attention  to  litera- 
ture. A  very  numerous  population  from  the  contiguous 
country  makes  its  purchases  here,,  and  it  is  of  course  a 
place  of  great  trade  for  its  size.  The  people  are  noted  for 
opulence  arid  hospitality.  Frond  the  heights  in  this  city 
'they  show  you  the  site  of  fort  Rosalie,  the  scene  of  the  wild,, 
but  splendid  and  affecting  romance  of  Attala.  There  is  a 
Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Baptist 
and  Methodist  church  here,  and  the  people  show  a  greatv 
and  for  the  southern  country,  an  uncommon  attention  to  the 
ordinances  of  worship  and  religion.  The  court  house 
makes  a  respectable  appearance.  Notwithstanding  the 
cleanliness,  the  elevation,  and  the  apparent  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  this  town,  it  has  been  often  visited  with  yel- 
low fever.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  undoubtedly  owing, 
that  its  population  does  not  advance,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  beautiful  position.  It  is  supposed  not  to  have  much 
over  3,000  inhabitants.  Steam  boats  are.  constantly  com- 
ing to  this  place,  or  departing  from  it,  and  the  arriving  and 
departing  gun  is  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night;  and  as  they  are  seen  sweeping  along  the  majestic 
river,  they  add  greatly  to  the  grandeur  ^and  interest  of  the 
scenery  of  this  town. 

History.  The  more  interesting  and  important  circum- 
stances, in  the  early  history  of  this  state, have  already  been 
given  under  the  general  history  of  the  valley.  Near  Natch- 
ez were  the  central  villages  of  the  interesting  nation  of  the 
Natchez  Indians,  now  extinct  Question  about  the  terri- 
torial right  to  this  region  was  long  the  apple  of  discord  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  the  French,  the  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, and  between  the  government  of  the  former,  and  that 
of  the  United  States.    Alabama  was  recently  set  off  from 
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it,  as  an  independent  state.  Greater  part  of  the  country 
originally  belonged  to  tke  Chactaw  Indians.  Their  title* 
has  been  constantly  extinguishing  by  purchased  cessions  of 
lands,  so  that  the  title  to  the  greater  part  of  the  country  has 
passed  to  the  state.  In  1817,  Mississippi  passed  from  a 
territorial  government,  and  was  admitted  into  the  union  of 
the  states. 
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Length,  240  miles.     Breadth,  210,  containing  48,220 

square  miles.    Between  29°  and  33°  N.  latitude,  and  12°  and 

17°  3'  W.  longitude.    Bounded  East  by  Mississippi  state, 

and  the  gulf  of  Mexico*  and  by  the  river  Mississippi  from 

31°  to  33°,  and  thence  by  the  parallel  of  31°  to  Pearl  river; 

thence  by  that  stream  to  its  mouth ;  South  by  the  gulf  of 

Mexico ;  West  by  the  river  Sabine,  which  separates  it  from 

the  Mexican  States,  and  following  that  river  to  the  parallel 

of  32°,  thence  due  north  to  33°,  thence  due  east  to  the  Mis* 

sissipp). 

CivU.  Divisions. 

Counties.                      Whites.    F.  Blacks.  Slaves.  Ml  others.  Total. 

Ascension,  (parish,)             1495  104  2129  0  3728 

Assumption,  (do.)                2409  18  1149  0  3576 

Attakapas,  (county,)           5862  494  5707  0  12,063 

Avoyelles,  (parish,)             1438  25  782  0  2245 

Baton  Rouge,  (east,)  (do.)  2600  132  2076  412  5220 

Baton  Rouge,  (west,)  (do.)    908  124  1303  0  2335 

Concordia,  (do.)                    827  12  178T  0  2626 

Ibberville,  (do.)                  2019  116  2279  0  4414 

Lafourche,  (interior,)(do.)  2662  -  128  968  7  3755 

Natchitoches,  (county,)      4745  415  2326  0  7486 

New  Feliciana,  (parish,)    5434  69  7164  65  12,732 

New  Orleans,  (city,)      13,584  6237  7355  0  27,176 

New  Orleans,  (parish,)      5660  924  7591  0  14,175 

Ocatahoula,  (parish,)          1524  12  751  0  2287 

Opelousas,  (county)            5368  766  3951  0  10,085 

PUcquemine,  (parish,)         637  151  1566  0  2354 
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Point  XJoupee,  (couDty,)      1092  190  3630  0  4912 

Rapides,  (pariah,)               2491  85  3489  0  6065 

St.  Bernard,  (do.)                  667  45  1923  0  2635 

St.  Charles,  (do.)                  727  148  2987  0  3865 

St.  Helena,  (do.)                2164  32  830  0  3026 

St.  James,  (do.)                   2522  52  3086  0  5686 

St.  John  Baptiste,  (do.)       1532  113  2209  0  -3364 

St.  Tammany,  (do.)            1053  39  631  0  1723 

Washington,  (do.)                1957  1  559  0  2517 

tVashita,  (do.)                     2016  44  836  0  2609 

73,443  10,476  69,064  484  153,407 


In  1785,  what  is  now  the  state  of  Louisiana,  contained 
under  the  Spanish  government  27,283  inhabitants.  In 
1810,  it  being  then  the  territory  of  Orleans  under  the  Ame- 
rican government,  it  contained  75,556,  of  which  34,660 
were  slaves.  In  1820,  according  to  the  amount  given  in 
the  table.  This  shows  a  very  rapid  increase  in  population. 
It  nearly  tripled  in  17  years,  preceding  1810.  It  more 
than  doubled  between  1810  and  1820.  Extraordinary  as 
thiso-atio  of  increase  is,  it  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
that  of  many  other  of  the  western  states  j  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect a  proportionate  increase  between  this  and  th%  ap- 
proaching census  of  1830.  No  state  in  the  union  has 
more  fertile  land.  No  state  can  compare  with  it  in  the  .~ 
richness  of  its  agriculture.  It  can  never  admit  of  a  very 
dense  population,  until  the  inundation  of  its  rivers  shall 
have  been  prevented,  its  swamps  drained,  and  its  lands  in 
such  demand,  as  to  have  its  prairies  and  pine  woods  brought 
into  cultivation.  It  has,  however,  sugar  and  cotton  lands 
of  the  best  quality,  still  unoccupied,  sufficient  to  admit  a 
population  of  triple  its  present  amount 

The  question,  why  the  state,  which  has  waste  lands,  as 
fertile  as  any  in  the  western  country,  an  agriculture  un- 
questionably the  richest  and  unrivalled  advantages  of  ae- 
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eess  to  the  sea,  and  of  internal  water  communications, 
does  not  people  fester,  maybe  answered  by  the  assignment 
of  various  causes.  The  country  has  universally  in  the  up- 
per country,  and  at  the  north,  the  reputatibn  of  being  sick- 
ly, by  impressions  founded  in  exaggerated  reports*  not  at 
all  warranted  by  facts.  New  Orleans  has  been  repeatedly 
desolated,  it  is  true,  by  the  yellow  fever ;  and  public  opi- 
nion abroad  has,  probably,  identified  the  sickliness  of  the 
whole  country  with  that  of  that  city.  It  can  not  be  denied, 
that  there  are  parts  of  this  state,  which  are  intrinsically 
sickly ;  that  there  is  much  land,  and  that  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  character,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
immense  marshes,  lakes  and  stagnant  waters,  the  contigui- 
ty of  which  fiust  necessarily  be  noxious  to  health  and  life. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  a  country,  which  has  such 
an  undue  proportion  of  slaves  is  unfavorably  situated  for 
advancing  in  population,  from  a  great  variety  of  causes, 
tvhich  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  in  detail.  Ano- 
ther impediment  may  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing the  numerous  and  conflicting  land  claims,  It  has  thus 
happened,  that  neither  the  claimants,  nor  congress  could 
bring  them  into  market  for  want  of  adjustment  Large 
claims  to  the  finest  portions  of  kind  in  the  state  hate  not 
yet  been  adjudicated  by  Congress ;  and  purchasers  have  not 
felt  secure  in  the  titles  of  the  claimants.  A  country,  too, 
settled  by  large  and  opulent  planters,  is  from  that  cause 
unfavorably  situated  for  increase  in  population.  It  is 
discouraging  to  a  freeholder,  with  his  naked  hands,  or  a 
small  force,  to  sit  down  beside  a  planter  with  an  hundred 
working  hands.  It  is  very  natural,  that  the  'petit  paysan' 
should  think,  that  he  sees  contempt  in  the  deportment  of 
his  wealthy  neighbor  towards  him.  But  notwithstanding 
all  these  adverse  circumstances,  this  state  is  making,  and 
from  the  nature  of  its  agriculture,  must  continue  to  make 
steady  advances  iu  pop\*\a\\ow. 
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Face  of  the  country,  soilrfyc.    Three  quarters  of  this 

state  are  without  an  elevation,  thaffcan  properly  be  called  a 
hill.    The  pine  woods  generally  have  a  surface  of  a  very 

particular  character,  rising  into  fine  swells,  with  table  sur- 
faces on  the  summit,  and  valleys  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
deep.  But  they  are  without  any  particular  range,  and 
like  the  waves  of  a  high  and  regular  sea.  The  alluvial 
soil  of  course  i&Ievel,  and  the  swamps,  which  are  only  in- 
undated alluvions,  are  dead  fiats.  The  vast  prairies  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state,  have, 
jp  a  remarkable  degree,  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  prairies. 
To  the  eye  they  seem  as  level,  as  the  still  surface  of  a  lake. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  higher  and  dryer,  than  the  sa- 
vannas of  Florida.  A  ragge  of  hills  commences  in  gen- 
tle elevations  in  Opelousas,  rises  gradually,  and  diverges 
towards  the  Sabine.  In  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches  it 
preserves  a  distance, intermediate  between  the  Sabine  and 
Red  river,  and  continues  to  increase  in  elevation  to  the 
western  parts  of  the  state.  Seen  from  the  pine  hills  above 
Natchitoches,  they  have  in  the  distance,  the  blue  outline, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  a  range  of  mountains.  Another 
line  of  hiHs,  not  far  from 'Alexandria,  commences  on  the 
north  side  of  Red  river,  and  separating  between  the  wa- 
ters of  that  river  and  Dugdemony,  unites  wfth,  another 
line  of  singular  shaped  mamelle  hills,  that  bound  the  allu- 
vions of  the  Washita,  as  bluffs,  gradually  diverging  from 
that  river,  as  they  pass  beyond  the  western  limits  of  the 
statty.  That  very  remote  part  of  the  parish  of  Natchito* 
ches,  called  Allen's  settlement,  is  a  high  and  rolling  country. 
There  are  also  considerable  hills  beyond  the  Mississippi 
alluvions,  east  of  that  river.  But,  generally  speaking,  Lou- 
isiana may  be  considered,  as  one  immense  plain,  divided, 
as  respects  its  surface,  into  pine  woods,  prairies,  alluvions, 
swamps,  and  hickory  and  oak  lands. 
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The  pine  woods*  as  we  have  remarked,  are  generally' 
rolling;  sometimes,    but  not   often  level.      They  have 
almost  invariably  a  poor  soil,  sufficiently  described  in  our 
account  of  Florida  and  Alabama.    They  possess  the  same 
character  here,  except,  that  creeks  are  more  common,  with 
more  extensive  and  somewhat  richer  bottoms ;  and  there  isr 
perhaps,  a  greater  proportion  of  laurels,  oaks  and  hicko- 
ries among  the  pines.     The  greater  proportion  of  the 
prairies  is  second  rate  land.    Some  of  those  west  of  Ope- 
lousas,  and  between  Washita  and  Red  river  are  even  ste- 
rile.   Some  parts  of  the  prairies  of  Opelousas  are  of  great 
fertility,  and  those  of  Attakapas  still  more  so.    As  a  gene- 
ral fact,  they  are  more  level,  than  those  of  the  upper 
country.    A  large  belt  of  these  prairies  near  the  gulf  is 
low,  marshy,  and  in  rainy  weather  inundated.      A  very 
considerable  extent  of  them  has  a  cold  clayey  soil,  with  a 
hard  pan  near  the  surface.    In  other  places  the  soil  is  of 
inky  blackness,  and  disposed  in  the  hot  and  dry  season  to 
crack  in  fissures,  of  a  size  to  admit  a  man's  arm. 
The  bottoms  are  generally  rich,  but  in  very  different  degrees. 
Those  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  river,  and  the  bayous 
connected  with  those  streams,,  are  more  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, than  the  streams  west  of  them,  and  between  them 
and  the  Sabine.    The  fertility  of  the  richer  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  river  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
prodigious  growth  of  the  timber,  the  luxuriance,  size  and 
rankness  of  the  cane,  and  the  cotton,  the  tangle  of  vines  and 
creepers,  the  astonishing  size  of  the  weeds,  and  the  s*0|pgth 
of  vegetation  in  general    We  have  measured  a  fig  tree, 
and  a  sumach,  both  ordinarily  considered  as  shrubs,  which 
were  larger,  than  d  man's  body.    The  richness  of  the  arti- 
cles of  cultivation  is  sufficiently  well  known.    The  cotton 
on  fresh  lands  of  the  richest  quality,  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
considerable  shrub. 
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The  districts  of  Louisiana,  which  have  the  richest  soils, 

are  the  following: 1st.    The  island  of  New  Orleans. 

This  is  so  denominated  in  geography,  and  correctly ;  though 
of  the  multitudes  of  people,  who  have  visited  New  Orleans, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  has  seen  the  proofs  of  its  being  aq 
island.  Not  far  below  Baton  Rouge,  a  bayou,  or  efflux, 
called  Manshac,  or  Ibberville  makes  out  from  the  Mississip- 
pi, which,  in  its  course  receives  other  waters,  until,  swolen 
to  a  considerable  river,  it  falls  into  lake  Maurepas.  That 
again  is  connected  by  a  narrow  gorge  with  lake  Ponchaf- 
train,  and  that  by  the  rigolets  with  lake  Borgne  and  the 
gulf  The  Mississippi  insulates  it  on  the  other  side.  Con- 
sequently, the  island  of  New  Orleans  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  stretching  between  this  range  of  lakes  and  the  river. 
About  one  third  of  the  average  width  of  this  strip  is  under 
cultivation.  The  other  two  thirds  are  swamp.  Its  front  is 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  its  rear  is  this  ba- 
you and  this  line  of  lakes.  The  bayou  Manshac,  which 
completes  the  insular  character  of  this  tract,  is  narrow,  and 
is  seldom  seen  by  persons  descending  the  Mississippi. — 
This  tract  is  the  finest  part  of  that  rich  country,  which  is 
called  the  coast.  The  coast  is  that  part  of  the  bottonv  tff 
the  Mississippi,  which  commences  with  the  first  cultivation 
above  the  Balize,  that  is  to  say,  about  forty  miles  below 
New  Orleans  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  above.  This  belt 
on  each  side  of  the  river  is  secured  by  an  embankment, 
called  a  levee  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  sufficient- 
ly broad,  for  the  most  part,  to  furnish  a  fine  high  way. — 
The  river  in  ordinary  inundations  would  cover  the  greater 
part  of  this  belt  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth.  It  is  from 
one  to  two  miles  in  width,  and  perhaps  a  richer  tract  of  land 
of  the  same  extent  can  not  be  found  on  the  globe.  The 
levee  extends  something  higher  on  the  west,  than  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.    Above  the  levee  on  the  east  bank  of 
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the  river  are  the  parishes  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  East  and 
West  Feliciana.  The  latter  parish  received  its  name  from 
its  pleasant  surface  of  fertile  hills  and  valley  sr  and  its  union 
of  desirable  circumstances  for  a  planting  country.  This 
parish  presents  a  spectacle,  very  uncommon  in  this  country,, 
hills,  that  are  covered  with  laurels,  and  forest  treed,  that 
denote  the  richest  soil,  and  which  are  uncommonly  fertile. 
,  Here  are  some  of  the  richest  planters  and  best  plantations 
in  the  state.  The  mouth  of  Bayou  Sarah,  the  point  of 
shipment  for  this  region,  sends  great  quantities  of  cotton  to 
New  Orleans.  Some  of  the  plantations  on  this  Bayou  have 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  acres  under  cultivation,  worked, 
by  a  large  number  of  hands. 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Bayous  Lafourche  and 
Placquemine,  effluxes,  or  outlets  from  the  Mississippi,  have 
the  same  conformation  of  banks,  and  the  same  qualities  of 
soil  with  the  parent  stream ;  and,  where  not  inundated,  are 
equally  fertile.  The  sugar  cane  thrives  as  well  upon  their 
banks.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  Attakapas  is  of  great 
fertility,as  are  smaller  portions  of  Opelousas,  which  is,  how- 
ever, more  generally  adapted  to  become  a  grazing  country. 
The  Teche,  which  meanders  through  Opelousas  and  At- 
takapas has  generally  a  very  fertile  alluvion,  the  lower 
courses  of  which  are  embellished  with  fine  plantations  of 
the  sugar  cane.  On  the  Atchafalaya  the  lands  are  rich, 
but  too-  generally  inundated.  The  Courtableau,  running 
through  Opelousas,  has  probably  as  rich  a  soil,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  that  parish.  Approaching  Red  river  from  Ope- 
lousas, by  Bayou  Boeuf,  we  find  on  that  bayou  a  soil,  which 
some  consider  the  richest  cotton  land  in  Louisiana.  Ba- 
you Rouge  has  also  a  fine  soil,  though  it  is  as  yet  princi- 
pally in  a  state  of  nature.  Bayou  Robert,  still  nearer  to 
Red  river,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  the  cane  brake 
along  its  bank  is  of  astonishing  luxuriate.    Bayou  Rap- 
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ide,  which  gives  name  to  the  parish,  through  which  it  runs, 
is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land ;  and  the  belt  on  either  bank  is 
laid  out  along  its  whole  course  in  fine  cotton  plantations. 

The  bottoms  of  Red  river  itself  are  well  known,  as 
having  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility ;  and  the  lower  cour- 
ses of  this  river  constitute  the  paradise  of  cotton  planters. 
The  color  of  the  soil  is  of  a  darkish  red,  and  appears  to 
derive  its  great  fertility  from  a  portion  of  salt  intimately 
mixed  with  it,  and  from  its  peculiar  friability.  It  derives 
its  red  color  from  red  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  a  wide  and 
deep  valley,  covered,  while  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  a  dark 
and  heavy  forest  Its  soil  has  been  accumulating  for  un- 
known ages  from  the  spoils  of  the  Mexican  mountains, 
and  the  va£t  prairies,  through  which  it  rolls  in  its  upper 
courses.  All  the  bayous  of  Red  river,  and  they  are  nu- 
merous almost  beyond  computation,  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  main  river. 

The  parish  of  Natchitoches  has  its  plantations  on  the 
banks  of  Red  river,  and  its  divisions ;  for  the  river  runs  in 
this  parish  for  a  considerable  distance  in  three  parallel  di" 
visions  5  and  on  the  bayous  of  the  river.  A  vast  body  of 
rich  alluvial  lands*  on  the  river  above  Natchitoches*  is  yet 
covered  by  uhadjudicated  claims,  or  belongs  to  the  United! 
States.  The  lands  on  the  Washita  are  black,  like  those 
on  the  Mississippi.  The  alluvions  on  the  lower  courses  of 
this  river,  furnish  an  admirable  soil  for  cotton,  and  all  arti- 
cles, that  require  the  same  climate.  The  finest  lands  on 
this  river  are  covered  by  the  tmadjudicated  claims  of  the 
Baron  de  Bastrop,  Maison  Rouge,  and  Winter.  Thesp 
claims  are  of  great  extent ;  and  the  lands,  generally  of  the 
first  rate  quality.  These  are  the  points  in  Louisiana  most 
noted  for  possessing  first  rate  lands.  But  in  this  level  re- 
gion, wholly  free  from  mountains,  and  precipitous  hillsr 
and  sterile  heaths,  there  occur  even  in  the  pine  woods,  and 
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the  poorest  prairies,  tracts,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Cnited 
States  would  be  called  comparatively  fertile. 

Agriculture  and  'productions.    Wheat  and  rye,  which 
have  been  generally  enumerated,   as  articles  raised  in 
Louisiana,  do  not  flourish  here.      The  culture  of  these 
grains  has  been  attempted*  and  it  is  said  with  success,  in 
Allen's  settlement  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  state.  But 
in  general  the  stalks  grow  too  rapidly,  and  lodge,  before 
they  come  to  maturity.    Barley  and  oats  succeed  welt— 
The  latter  are  generally  mowed  for  fodder  at  the  latter 
end  of  April    Maize  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  alluvions 
and  rich  lands.    But  although  this  fine  crop  has  a  wonder- 
ful luxuriance  of  growth*  it  is  more  congenial  to  the  cli- 
mates of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  or  die 
cooler  climates  of  the  middle  states.    In  the  south  it  grows 
with  such  rapidity,  and  is  pushed  forward  so  fast  by  the 
soil  and  climate,  that  it  does  not  rear  a  stalk  of  eqtial  size 
and  firmness,  with  that  attained  in  the  former  climates. — 
Nevertheless,  fifty*  sixty*  and  even  seventy  bushels  to  the 
acre  are  not  uncommon  crops.    Forty-five  bushels  may  be 
assumed,  as  the  medium  crop  of  the  maize  lands  in  this 
state. 

The  sweet  potatoe,  convolvulus  batatas,  in  the  sandy 
soils  of  this  state  attains  its  utmost  perfection.  We  have 
Seen  one,  which  weighed  nine  pounds.  They  are  of  difc 
ferent  species ;  but  all  extremely  nutritive,  and  are  raised 
with  great  ease  and  abundance.  They  are  the  favorite 
food  of  the  blacks,  and  constitute  an  excellent  nutriment  for 
all  classes.  The  Irish  potatoe  is  raised  with  more  diffi- 
culty, and  is  not  cultivated,  except  for  eating  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,' and  for  some  cause  not  yet  explained* 
Gan  not  be  preserved  through  the  year. 

The  usual  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  abun- 
dance; though  some,  as  for  instance,  cabbages,  do  not  grow 
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as  fine,  as  at  the  north.  The  Asparagus  is  indifferent — 
Onions  do  not  grow  the  first  year  to  any  size.  Small  on- 
ions of  the  preceding  year  are  placed  in  the  ground  for  setts. 
The  pumpkin  and  the  melon  tribe  flourish  in  this  climate. 
All  -the  northern  fruits  come  to  perfection,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  apples.  The  apple  tree,  as  has  been  remarked,  cov- 
ers itself  with  blossoms  and  fruit,  which,  before  it  ripens, 
begins  to  show  a  black  speck,  rots,  and  falls.  Figs  of  the 
different  kinds  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  from 
descriptions  of  the  tree  in  the  eastern  continent,  we  should 
suppose^  that  it  here  attains  its  largest  size.  They  might 
be  rakjjgdkpyond  a  doubt  in  great  abundance  for  exporta- 
tion. ASTthat  is  necessary  for  raising  this  delicious  fruit, 
is  to  put  a  slip  of  the  tree  in  the  ground.  It  is  astonishing, 
that  such  a  fruit,  which  grows  almost  spontaneously, is  hard- 
ly raised,  except  on  a  few  farms,  even  for  summer  eating. 

Below  Point  Coupee  on  the  coast,  on  the  lower  courses 
of  the  Teche,  Lafourche,  Placquemine,  and  along  the  whole 
shore  of  the  gulf,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  the  sugar 
cane,  the  orange  tree,  sweet  and  bitter,  flourishes,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  the  finest  quality.  Previous  to  1822,  they  were 
lying  under  the  trees,  as  the  apples  do  at  the  north.  A  se- 
vere frost  that  winter,  destroyed  the  trees  in  this  state  quite 
to  the  ground  The  roots  have  thrown  out  new  trees,  which 
are  beginning  again  to  be  in  a  bearing  state.  The  olive 
would  undoubtedly  flourish  here.  It  is  believed,  that  there 
are  a  few  trees  in  bearing  in  the  state.  The  cultivated  vine, 
pitis  vinifera,  flourishes,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  is 
offered  in  the  markets.  Wild  grapes  are  the  summer,  win- 
ter, fox,  muscadine  and  pine  woods  grape.  Berries  are 
neither  so  common,  nor  so  good,  as  at  the  north.  Persi- 
mons  and  pawpaws  abound,  and  a  variety  of  haws  and 
wild  fruits,  some  of  which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
are  undescribed. 

voi*  i.  66 
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It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  object,  to  describe  the 
wild  and  cultivated  flowering  shrubs,  which  flourish  in  this 
region  of  flowers.  The  cape  jessamine,  the  althea  and  rose 
class  are  the  most  common.  The  multiflora  is  a  running 
vine,  which  attains  an  inconceivable  luxuriance.  Two,  or 
three  summers  only  are  necessary^  completely  to  envelope  a 
building  with  this  grateful  verdure,  ami  these  abundant 
flowers.  China,  catalpa,  and  sycamore  are  the  most  com- 
mon ornamental  trees.  The  abundance  of  mulberry  trees 
seems  to  invite  the  making  of  silk,  in  a  climate  similar  to 
those,  where  it  is  made  in  the  greatest  abundimpe  in  the 
old  world.  4^ 

Agriculture  is  in  its  infancy,  and  in  a  state  tiFlmghness 
adapted  only  to  the  labor  of  negroes,  and  has  for  its  object 
only  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  the  staple  crop.  A 
great  number  of  rich  fruits  and  valuable  productions,  con- 
genial to  such  a  soil  and  climate,  have  been  entirely  unat- 
^  tempted  here.  Experiments,  except  in  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  the  best  kinds  of  cotton,  and  the  best  mode  of 
growing  it,  or  the  kind  of  cane,  that  is  most  productive, 
have  not  been  commenced.  One  or  two  spirited  individu- 
als have  recently  attempted  to  awaken  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  tea  plant  Benne,  which  yields  an  oil,  like 
that  of  olives,  succeeds  well.  Indigo  was  formerly  a  prime 
object  of  attention  with  the  planters.  The  cultivation  has 
been  of  late  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  either  because 
less  profitable,  than  the  cotton  crop  used  to  be,  or  because 
it  is  a  cultivation,  deemed  unhealthy  and  fatal  to  the  hands. 
The  rice  is  remarkably  fair,  and  yields  abundantly.  There 
are  great  extents  of  land,  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  low  land  rice ;  and  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the 
amount,  that  might  be  raised ;  but  the  grand  staples  being 
more  profitable,  little  more  is  raised,  than  for  home  con- 
sumption,  in  a  country,  where  an  immense  extent  of 
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swamps  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  that  article.  The 
land  brings  tobacco  of  the  finest  quality.  That,  which  is. 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  is  said  to  equal 
that  of  Chba.  But  the  culture  is  not  deemed  so  profitable, 
as  that  of  the  great  staples. 

The  cotton,  cultivated  here,  is  an  annual  plant,  growing 
in  the  rich  lands  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  the  larger 
stalks  of  the  size  of  a  man's  arm,  throwing  out  a  number 
of  branches,  on  which  form  large  and  beautiful  whitish 
yellow  blossoms,  much  resembling  those  of  the  white  hol- 
ly oak.    The  leaf,  too,  is  not  unlike,  that  of  that  plant.    A 
cotton  field  in  flower  is  a  most  gaudy  and  brilliant  specta- 
cle.   On  the  cups  of  the  flower  form  balls,  or  coccoons,  or 
as  they  are  here  called  forms,  in  which  grow  three  or  four 
elliptical  seeds,  four  times  as  large  as  a  wheat  kernel,  and 
of  an  oily  consistency.    The  cotton  is  the  down,  with  which 
oily  seeds  are  generally  enveloped,  in  the  mysterious  ope- 
rations of  nature.    The  planting  is  from  March  to  the 
middle  of  May,,  in  drill  rows,  six  feet  apart.    Much  more 
is  planted,  than  is  expected  to  stand.    It  is  thinned  careful* 
ly,  and  ploughs  in  the  form  of  scrapers,  are  used  to  scrape  it 
out,  as  the  phrase  is.    It  is  kept  perfectly  clean  of  weeds. 
In  September  the  process  of  picking  commences ;  and  is 
renewed  two  or  three  times,  as  successive  stages  of  forms 
ripen,  and  open.    The  weather  admits  of  this  operation 
with  comfort  to  the  hands,  until  the  season  calls  for  the 
clearing,  and  burning  the  old  stalks,  in  order  to  commence 
ploughing  for  a  new  crop.    This  is  one  of  its  advantages, 
that  it  is  a  crop,  which  furnishes  employment  for  the  hands, 
during  every  period  of  the  year.    The  cotton  in  the  seed  un- 
dergoes an  operation,  called  ginning,  by  which  the  down 
is  detached  from  the  seeds,  and  blown  away,  while  the 
seeds  fall  from  it  by  their  own  weight    It  is  then  packed 
in  bales,  which  ar6'  pressed,  and  ready  for  exportation. 
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The  kinds  of  cotton  cultivated  are  Louisiana,  green 
seed,  or  Tennessee,  and  recently  Mexican  cotton.     The 
green  seed  is  not  of  so  fine  a  staple,  but  is  less  spbject  to 
the  destructive  malady,  called  the  rot     The  Mexican  is 
both  of  a  finer  staple,  yields  more  abundantly,  and  has  not 
hitherto  suffered  from  rot.    It  is  getting  into  common  adop- 
tion, and  the  importation  of  seed  from  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz  is  becoming  a  considerable  business.    Sea  island 
cotton  grows  well  on  grounds,  that  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  other  kinds.    All  the 
species  exhaust  the  soil ;  and  the  seeds,  which  accumulate 
in  prodigious  quantities  about  the  gins,  furnish  an  admira- 
ble manure  for  the  exhausted  soil.    The  rot  is  a  disease, 
from  which  the  balls,  that  begin  to  form  after  flowering, 
moulder  and  fall.    No  series  of  properly  conducted  expe- 
riments has  been  made,  to  ascertain  the  causes,  or  to  fur- 
nish the  remedy  against  this  disease.    The  causes  are  in- 
explicable from  any  thing,  yet  known  upon  the  subject.    In 
some  seasons  it  is  much  severer  than  others.     New  lands 
are  less  subject  to  it,  than  old ;  anjl  hitherto  the  Mexican 
least  of  all  the  species. 

Sugar  cane  is  a  very  rich  and  abundant  article  of  the 
growth  of  Louisiana,  raised  chiefly  on  the  coast,  the  shore 
of  the  gulf,  the  bayous,  Teche,  Lafourche,  and  Placquemine, 
and  some  parts  of  Attakapas,  south  of  31°.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  laying  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  cane,  horizontally 
in  furrows  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  The  shoots 
start  from  eyes  at  the  joints  of  the  slip.  When  grown,  it 
resembles  the  rankest  broom  corn,  or  perhaps  more  nearly 
Egyptian  millet.  At  maturity  it  resembles,  except  the 
spikes  or  tassels,  that  species  of  maize,  called  at  the  north 
Carolina  corn.  When  it  is  cut  for  the  mill,  or  expressing 
the  saccharine  sap,  they  cut  off  something  more  than  a 
foot  from  the  top  for  slips  for  planting.    The  rows  in  the 
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rich  lands  are  planted  six  feet  apart.    It  requires  the  rich- 
est soil,  the  vegetable  mould  of  which  should  be  at  least  a 
foot  deep.    There  are  three,  or  four  varieties,  or  species, 
as  the  African,  the  Otaheite,  and  the  West  Indian,  and  the 
Ribband  cane.    The  Otaheite  grows  luxuriantly,  and  ri- 
pens considerably  earlier,  than  the  West  Indian ;  but  is 
said  to  contain  saccharine  matter,  in  comparison    with 
the  other,  only  as  two  to  three.    The  Ribband  cane  is  a 
new  and  beautiful  species,  so  called  from  perpendicular 
and  parallel  stripes,  that  have  on  the  stalk  the  appearance 
of  ribbands.  We  have  seenit  of  uncommon  size  and  weight, 
■and  it  is  said  to  be  highly  charged  with  saccharine  juice. 
Its  grand  advantage  over  the  other  kinds  is,  that  it  does  not 
require  so  long  a  season  for  ripening,  as  either  of  the  other 
kinds,  by  some  weeks.    It  can,  probably,  be  raised  two 
degrees  farther  north,  than  any  other  kind,  yet  attempted. 
They  are  making  trials  of  this  cane  in  Opelousas,  on  Red 
river,  and  about  Natchez.     It  is  not  unlikely,  that  it  will 
naturalize  to  the  climate,  considerably  north  even  of  those 
points.    Cane  is  understood  to  be  productive  in  China, 
where  the  frost  is  much  more  severe,  than  in  any  places, 
where  it  has  been  attempted  in  this  country.      When  the 
habits  of  plants,  in  undergoing  the  process  of  acclimation, 
are  better  understood,  it  may  be,  that  this  rich  species  of 
cultivation  will  be  extended  to  points,  where  it  has  not  yet 
been  even  in  contemplation.  The  disadvantage  of  the  Rib- 
band cane  is,  that  it  has  a  harder  rind,  or  bark,  than  the  other 
kinds,  and  will  require  rollers,  for  grinding  it,  driven  by 
steam  power. 

The  sugar  cane  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  not  liable  to  the 
diseases  either  of  indigo,  or  cotton.  It  is  cultivated  much 
in  the  same  way  with  maize.  It  ripens,  according  to  the 
season,  it  experiences.  Rains  retard,  and  drought  accel- 
erates its  maturity.    The  abundance  of  the  crop  depends 
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upon  the  number  of  joints  that  ripen,  before  the  frost,  so  as 
to  have  the  proper  saccharine  juice  to  granulate  to  sugar. 
A  slight  frost  favors  that  fermentation,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  sugar  from  the  sap.  A  severe  frost 
at  once  destroys  the  vegetation  erf* the  cane.  The  cane  ties  a 
short  time,  after  it  is  cut,  to  favor  this  fermentation,  It  is 
then  passed  between  two  iron  cylinders,  by  which  the  cane 
is  crushed,  and  the  sap  forced  out  by  expression.  It  flows 
into  boilers,  and  the  process  is  simply  that  of  evaporation 
by  boiling.  The  crop,  while  in  growth,  has  great  beauty  of 
appearance.  The  sap  is  so  rich  in  the  stalk  of  the  cane, 
as  to  have  almost  the  gummy  consistence  of  syrup,  and  su- 
gar exists  there  as  nearly  in  a  concrete  state,  as  it  can  be 
in  solution.  An  acre  properly  tended  will  yield  a  hogs- 
head of  1,200  pounds  for  a  common  crop. 
It  was  formerly  a  question  in  this  state,  which  was  the 

"  most  profitable  crop,  this,  or  cotton?  From  accurate  ta- 
bles, giving  the  number  of  hands,  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures, and  the  average  value  of  product  from  each,  for  a 
number  of  years  in  succession,  it  appears,  that  sugar  was 
the  most  productive  crop,  even  when  cotton  bore  a  much 
better  price,  than  at  present  The  cultivation  of  the  cane 
is  diminishing  in  the  islands.  That  of  cotton  seems  to  be 
every  where  increasing.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  sugar 
lands,  not  yet  brought  into  cultivation.    We  do  not,  as  yet 

1  grow  by  any  means  enough  for  our  own  consumption — 
There  seems  to  be  every  inducement,  then,  to  extend  this 
cultivation  in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  an  omen  for  good,  that 
the  planters  over  all  the  state  are  turning  their  attention  to 
this  species  of  culture. 

No  cultivation  in  our  country  yields  so  rich  a  harvest- 
But  the  work  is  admitted  to  be  severe  for  the  hands,  re- 
quiring, after  it  is  commenced,  to  be  pushed  night  and  day. 
It  is  deemed  a  more  severe  and  wearing  task  to  work  this 
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crop,  than  that  of  cotton.  It  has  been  a  general  impression 
even  in  this  state,  where  the  true  state  of  the  case  ought  to 
be  understood,  that  sugar  could  not  be  made  to  profit,  un- 
less the  planter  had  a  large  force  and  capital,  and  could 
rear  expensive  sugar  houses  and  machinery.  This  impres- 
sion has  hitherto  deterred  small  planters  from  attempting 
to  cultivate  the  cana  But  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
that  sugar  can  be  made  to  profit  with  as  small  a  capital,  as 
is  required  for  commencing  a  cotton  plantation. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  agriculture,  of  Louisiana.  It  is 
the  most  productive  agriculture, according  to  the  numberof 
hands  employed,  and  acres  worked,  in  the  United  States, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  believed,  that  no  country 
with  the  same  population,  exports  of  its  own  growth,  arti- 
cles of  as  much  value,  as  Louisiana. 

Slates*  As  this  state  contains  a  greater  number  of  slaves* 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other  in  the  west- 
ern country,  we  shall  bring  into  one  compass  all  the  gen-' 
eral  remarks,  which  we  shall  make  upon  the  aspect  and 
character  of  slavery  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  the  table  of  population,  that  considerable  more 
than  one  half  of  the  whole  population  of  this  state  in  1&20, 
was  colored  people,  and  nearly  one  half  slaves.  Formerly 
they  did  not  increase  in  this  state,  and  required  importa- 
tions from  abroad,  to  keep  up  the  number.  But,  since  ex- 
perience and  humanity  have  dictated  more  rational  and 
humane  modes  of  managing  the  sick,  and  the  children,  by 
carrying  them,  during  the  sickly  months,  to  the  same  pla- 
ces of  healthy  retirement,  to  which  their  masters  retire,  they 
are  found  to  increase  as  rapidly  here,  as  they  do  elsewhere. 
It  is  well  known,  that  under  favorable  circumstances,  ihey 
are  more  prolific,  than  the  whites.  Reflecting  minds  can 
not  but  view  -with  apprehension  the  remote  consequences 
of  this  etder  of  things. 
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It  is  not  among  the  objects  of  this  work  to  discuss  die 
*  moral  character  of  slavery,  or  to  contemplate  the  subject 
in  any  of  its  abstract  bearings.  We  can  pronounce,  from 
what  we  consider  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  here*  the  treatment,  which  they 
receive,  and  the  character  of  their  masters  have  been  much 
misrepresented  in  the  non-slave-holding  states.  We  pre- 
tend to  none,  but  historical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things, 
which  has  existed  here  in  past  time.  At  present,  we  are 
persuaded,  there  are  but  few  of  those  brutal  and  cruel  mas- 
ters, which  the  greater  portion  of  the  planters  were  former- 
ly supposed  to  be.  The  masters  now  study  popularity 
with  their  slaves.  If  there  must  be  the  odium  of  severity, 
it  is  thrown  upon  the  overseer,  who  becomes  a  kind  of  scape 
goat,  to  bear  away  the  offences  of  the  master.  There  is 
now  no  part  of  the  slave-holding  country  in  the  south-west, 
where  it  would  not  be  a  deep  stain  upon  the  moral  char- 
acter to  be  generally  reputed  a  cruel  master.  In  many 
plantations  no  punishment  is  inflicted,  except  after  a  trial 
by  a  jury,  composed  of  the  fellow  servants  of  the  party  ac- 
cused. Festivals,  prizes  and  rewards  are  instituted,  as 
stimulants  to  exertion,  and  compensations  for  superior  ac- 
complishment of  labor.  They  are  generally  well  fed,  and 
clothed ;  and  that  not  by  an  arbitrary  award,  which  might 
vary  with  the  feelings  of  the  master ;  but  by  periodical  ap- 
portionment, like  the  distributed  rations  of  soldiers,  of  what 
has  been  experimented  to  be  sufficient  to  render  them  com- 
fortable. Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  their  quarters, 
and  most  of  them  are  comfortably  lodged,  and  housed. 

Nor  are  they  destitute,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  any  Ie» 
<gal  protection,  coming  between  them  and  the  cupidity  and 
cruelty  of  their  masters.  The  'codenoir'  of  Louisiana  is  a 
curious  collection  of  statutes,  drawn  partly  from  French 
and  Spanish  law  and  usage,  ajnd  partly  from  tke  customs  of 
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the  islands,  and  usages,  which  have  grown  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  Louisiana,  while  a  colony.  It  has 
the  aspect,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  being  formed  rather  for 
the  advantage  of  the  master,  than  for  the  servant,  for  it  pre- 
scribes an  unlimited  homage,  and  obedience  to  the  latter. 
It  makes  a  misdemeanor  on  his  part  towards  his  master  a 
very  different  offence,  from  a  wanton  abuse  of  power  to- 
wards the  servant  But  at  the  same  time,  it  defines  crimes, 
that  the  master  can  commit,  in  relation  to  the  slave,  and 
prescribes  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of 
punishment  It  constitutes  unnecessary  correction,  maim- 
ing, and  murder,  punishable  offences  in  a  master.  It  is 
very  minute  in  prescribing  the  number  of  hours,  which  the 
master  may  lawfully  exact  to  be  employed  in  labor,  and  the 
number  of  hours,  which  he  must  allow  his  slave  for  meal 
times  and  for  rest  It  prescribes  the  time  and  extent  of  his 
holidays.  In  short,  it  settles  with  minuteness  and  detail 
the  whole  circle  of  relations  between  master  and  slave,  de- 
fining, and  prescribing  what  the  former  may,  and  may  not 
exact  of  the  latter.  Yet,  after  all  these  minute  provisions, 
the  slave  finds  the  chief  alleviation  of  his  hard  condition, 
and  his  best  security  against  cruel  treatment,  and  his  most 
valid  bond  for  kind  and  proper  deportment  towards  him, 
in  the  increasing  light,  humanity  and  force  of  public  opinion. 

That  the  slave  is,  also,  in  the  general  circumstances  of 
his  condition,  as  happy,  as  this  relation  will  admit  of  his 
being,  is  an  unquestionable  fact  That  he  seldom  performs 
as  much  labor,  or  performs  it  as  well,  as  a  free  man,  says 
all  upon  the  subject  of  the  motives,  'which  freedom  only 
can  supply,  which  can  be  alleged.  In  all  the  better  man- 
aged plantations,  the  mode  of  building  the  quarters  is  fixed. 
The  arrangement  of  the  little  village  has  a  fashion,  by  which 
it  is  settled  Interest,  if  not  humanity  has  defined  the  amount 
of  food  and  rest,  necessary  for  their  health ;  and  there  is  in 

vol.  %  €1% 
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a  large  and  respectable  plantation  as  much  precision  in  thfc 
rules,  as  much  exactness  in  the  times  of  going  to  sleep, 
awaking,  going  to  labor,  and  resting  before  and  after  meals, 
as  in  a  garrison  under  military  discipline,  or  in  a  ship  of  wan 
A  bell  gives  all  the  signals.  Every  slave,  at  the  assigned 
hour  in  the  morning,  is  forthcoming  to  his  labor^  or  his 
case  is  reported,  either  as  one  of  idleness,  obstinacy,  or 
sickness,  in  which  case  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  there 
he  is  attended  by  a  physician,  who,  for  the  most  part,  has  a 
yearly  salary  for  attending  to  all  the  sick  of  the  plantatioa 
The  union  of  physical  force,  directed  by  one  will,  is  now 
well  understood  to  have  a  much  greater  effect  upon  (he 
amount  of  labor,  which  a  number  of  hands,  so  managed, 
can  bring  about,  than  the  same  force  directed  by  as  many 
"wills  as  there  are  hands.  Hence  it  happens,  that  wrhile 
one  free  man,  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  perform 
laiore  labor  than  one  slave,  an  hundred  slaves  will  accom- 
plish more  on  one  plantation,  than  so  many  hired  free  men, 
acting  at  their  own  discretion.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  such 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  cotton  and  sugar  is  made  here,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  laboring  hands.  All  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  are  managed  by  system.  Every  thing 
goes  straight  forward.  There  is  no  pulling  down  to-day 
the  scheme  of  yesterday,  and  the  whole  amount  offeree  is 
directed  by  the  teaching  of  experience  to  the  best  result 

If  we  could  lay  out  of  the  question,  the  intrinsic  evils  of 
the  case,  it  would  be  a  cheering  sight,  that  which  is  presen- 
ted by  a  large  Louisiana  plantation.  The  fields  are  as 
level,  and  as  regular  in  their  figures,  as  gardens.  They 
sometimes  contain  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in  one  field ; 
and  we  have  seen  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  ploughs  all  mak- 
ing their  straight  furrows  through  a  field,  a  mile  in  depth, 
with  a  regularity,  which,  it  would  be  supposed,  could  only 
be  obtained  by  a  line.    The  plough  is  generally  worked 
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&y  a  single  mule,  and  guided  by  a  single  hand,  who  cheers 
the  long  course  of  his  furrow  with  a  song. 

Rivers.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  fall  into  that  river  Ba- 
you Sarah,  and  one  or  two  other  small  streams.  Into  the 
efflux,  or  Bayou  Manshac,  or  Ibberville,  as  it  passes  from 
the  Mississippi  to  lake  Maurepas,  falls  the  Amite,  and  some 
other  inconsiderable  streams.  The  Ticfah  falls  into  lake 
Maurepas.  The  Tangipao  falls  into  lake  Ponchartrain, 
as  do  Chiffuncte  and  Bonfouca.  Pearl  river  divides  be- 
tween this  state  and  Mississippi,  and  falls  into  the  rigolets, 
near  Pearlington.  None  of  them,  except  Pearl  river,  which 
has  been  already  described,  have  courses  of  more  than 
seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  they  are  navigable  by  schoo- 
ners to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake.  They  rise 
in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  Cbiffuncte  affords  the  best  har- 
bor oa  the  lake.. 

The  effluxes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  ascending, 
are  first  the  Bayou  Lafourche  \  next  Placquemine ;  and  the 
last  Atchafalaya,  or  as  it  is  universally  pronounced,  Chaf- 
felio.  Lafourche  breaks  out  from  the  Mississippi  at  Don- 
aldsonville,  ninety  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  taking 
a  south-east  course,  finds  its  separate  channel  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Balize.  The  Placque- 
mine, still  further  up,  carries  out  at  times-  a  great  and 
sweeping  bodyof  water  from  the  Mississippi.  After  running 
some  distance  through  a  very  rich  tract  of  country,  it  unites 
with  die  Atchafalaya  in  one  broad  stream,  which,  before  it 
passes  into  the  gulf,  receives  the  Teche,  a  stream  which 
passes  through  the  fertile  plaius  of  Opelousas  and  Atta- 
kapas* 

At  a  very  little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Red  river, 
the  Atchafalaya  breaks  out  from  the  west  bank  with  an 
outlet,  apparently  of  the  same  width' with  Red  river,  ami 
it  is  supposed,  carrying  off  from  the  Mississippi  as  much 
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water,  as  Red  river  brings  ia  It  has  such  a  position  ht 
the  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  as  that  immense  masses  of 
drift  wood  anfl  timber,  passing  down  that  river,  are  swept 
into  this  outlet  This  accumulating  mass  soon  meets  with 
obstructions,  and  is  jammed  together  into  a  raft,  which 
rises,  and  falls  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  Bayou. — 
Aconsiderable  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  floweringplantshas 
been  formed  on  the  surface  of  this  floating  timber ;  and  a 
man  might  pass  directly  over  this  vast  mass  of  waters,  with- 
out knowing  when  he  was  crossing  it  The  raft  is  eight 
or  ten  miles,  in  extent,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  mass  of 
more  than  two  million  cords  of  wood  and  timber.  The 
medial  width  of  the  Bayou  is  little  more  than  200  yards. 
It  has  a  winding  course,  traverses  many  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  receives  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  overflow 
at  different  places  in  its  course.  Its  length,  before  it  falls 
into  the  gulf,  measuring  its  meanders,  is  nearly  200  miles, 
and  its  comparative  course  130. 

The  Teche  rises  in  Opelousas,  receiving  a  great  number 
of  streams,  that  rise  in  the  prairies.  It  winds  through 
Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  and  meets  the  tide  at  New  Ibe- 
ria. It  flows  about  4&  miles  further,  before  it  is  lost  in  the 
Atchafalaya,  which  it  enters  by  a  mouth  200  yards  wide. — 
It  has  a  course,  computing  its  meanderings,  of  180,  or 
190  miles. 

West  of  the  Teche  are  the  Vermilion,  Cour tableau, 
Calcasiu  and  Sabine,  streams  of  considerable  importance, 
beside  a  very  great  number  of  smaller  streams,  which  rise, 
except  the  Sabine,  in  the  woods  in  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  state,  and  thence  emerge  into  the  prairies,  and  unite 
either  with  the  streams  above  named,  or  fall  into  the  lakes, 
which  skirt  all  this  front  of  the  state.  Indeed,  the  whole 
boundary  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas  on  the  gulf,  is  a 
chain  of  lakes,  some  larger,  and  some  smaller,  and  almost 
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innumerable.  The  margin  of  the  sea  shore,  for  some  dis- 
tance back  into  the  country,  is  a  dead  level,  and  below  the 
tides,  which  are  created  by  a  strong  south  wind,  in  which 
case  the  sea  throws  its  waters  over  great  extents  of  these 
marshy  plains.  When  the  rivers  reach  the  lakes  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  gulf,  they  communicate  with  the  lakes  by 
many  mouths,  and  by  each  other  with  numberless  lateral 
communications.  So  that  the  connections  of  the  lakes  and 
the  streams  form  an  immense  tissue  of  net  work,  and  the 
numbers  of  boatable  communications  are  only  known  to 
the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  and  who  have  been  long, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country. 

We  may  remark  in  passing,,  that  the  soil  on  the  Atcha- 
falaya  is  red,  like  that  of  Red%  river.  Indeed,  from  the  cha- 
racter and  conformation  of  the  country  on  its  banks,  from 
the  width  of  the  Bayou,  and  the  vegetation  in  its  vicinity, 
we  clearly  infer,  that  it  was  once  the  channel  of  Red  river, 
by  which  that  river  pursued  its  own  independent  course  to 
the  gulf,  without  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Mis^ 
sissippi. 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Teche  is  red,  and  shows, 
also,  that  it  once  had  some  connection  with  Red  river. — 
Its  alluvions  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of 
that  river.  Like  them,  these  also,  are  of  exhaustless  ferti- 
lity. They  are  settled,  in  their  whole  extent,  until  they  be- 
come so  low,  as  to  be  subject  to  inundation.  Except  the 
coast  above  New  Orleans,  it  presents  thet  largest  and  com- 
pactest  settlement  in  the  state.  It  is  remarked  of  this  stream, 
that  it  presents  manifest  indications  of  having  once  been 
the  channel  of  a  much  greater  volume  of  water,  than  it  car- 
ries at  present.  The  channel  grows  broader  and  deeper, 
beyond  the  Fusilier,  for  an  hundred  miles.  At  the  former 
place  it  is  50  yards  wide,  and  at  low  water  three  feet  deep. 
Where  it  enters  the  Atchafalaya,  its  channel  is  100  yards 
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wide,  and  it  has  30  feet  water.    Between  the  two  points  it 
has  received  no  water  to  account  for  this  enlargement 

Bayou  Boeuf  and  Cocodri,  rising  near  Red  river  in  the 
pine  hills,  wind  through  a  very  fertile  alluvion,  and  unite 
in  Opelousas,  to  form  the  Courtableau,  which  waters  the 
richest  part  of  Opelousas.  Vermilion,  Mermentau,  and 
Courtableau  all  rise  near  each  other,  in  level  table  lands 
near  the  centre  of  Opelousas.  Each  of  them  have  va- 
luable lands  lying  on  their  banks. 

We  can  do  no  more,,  in  conformity  with  our  limits,  than 
give  some  of  the  names  of  the  more  conspicuous  bayous,, 
that  go  to  form  those,  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which 
wind  in  different  directions  through  the  vast  prairies,  be- 
tween the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Sabine.  In  this  distance 
we  cross  the  Derbane,  Waushjka,  Tensa,  Fusilier,  Carrion* 
Cocodri,  Bayou  Cane,  Bayou  Mellet,  Petit  Anse,  Bayou 
Sale,  Bayou  Nezpique,Placquemine,  Brute,  Qjieue,Tortue, 
Bayou  Chicot,  Bayou  Grand  Louis,  Lacasine,  Carrion 
Crow,  and  a  great  number  of  streams  of  less  importance, 
that  are  properly  streams  of  the  prairies. 

Below  the  open  prairies,  there  are  a  number  of  Bayous* 
that  belong  to  the  Atchafalaya,  and  the  Placquemine ;  such 
as  the  Gros  Tete,  Bayou  Maringouin,  Bayou  Mansir,  an 
efflux  from  the  Mississippi,  Grand  and  Petit  Caillou, Bayou 
peau  de  Chevruil,  Bayou  Large,  and  many  others. 

Near  a  singular  hill  between  Opelousas  and  Avoyelles 
rise  the  Bayous  Rouge  and  Petit  Prairie.  They  run  through 
a  rich  soil,  and  an  immensely  deep  and  heavy  forest  Ba- 
you Rouge  is  a  circular  hill,  rising  from  a  great  extent  of  ad- 
jacent level  and  swampy  lands,  and  which,  but  for  it$  ex* 
tent,  might  be  taken  for  an  Indian  mound.  The  small  and 
wretched  remains  of  the  Tunica  tribe  of  Indians  reside 
here.  This  tribe  at  a  distant  period  was  desolated  by  a 
massacre,  perpetrated  on  them  by  the  Natchez  Indians. — 
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.Here,  intermediate  between  Red  river  and  the  gulf,  and 
isolated  from  savage  and  social  man*  intercourse  with 
whom  has  been  alike  ruinous  to  them,  by  inundated  swamps 
and  deep  and  pathless  forests,  they  dwell  in  solitude. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Louisiana,  Red  river  and  the  Washita,  whose  tracks  lead 
us  into  the  interior,  we  propose  to  name  the  principal  lakes 
of  Louisiana,  as  the  larger  of  them  either  communicate 
directly  with  the  gulf,  or  lie  in  its  vicinity.  Lakes  Maure- 
pas,  Ponchartrain  and  Borgne  form  an  extended  chain 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Lake  Maurepas  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  is  comparatively  small.  It  communicates  with 
lake  Ponchartrain  by  a  narrow  pass.  Lake  Ponchartrain  is 
40  miles  long  and  28  wide.  It  communicates  by  two  nar- 
row passes,  called  rigolets,  with  lake  Borgne,  which  is  35 
miles  long  and  12  wide.  These  lakes,  though  navigated 
by  a  great  number  of  small  vessels,  principally  schooners, 
are  shallow,  except  in  a  channel  through  their  centre. — 
Lake  Borgne  has  seldom  more  than  six  feet  water,  except 
in  this  channel.  When  we  could  see  no  land,  in  a  clear 
day  on  lake  Ponchartrain,  we  sounded  bottom  with  a  com* 
m on  cane  angling  rod.  When  the  wind  rises,  these  shallow 
lakes  are  subject,  to  what  is  called  a  ground  swell,  and 
their  navigation  is  dangerous. 

The  lakes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  along  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  and  between  Red  river  and  Washita,  are  too  nu- 
merous for  us  to  enumerate.  A  complete  catalogue,  em- 
bracing them  all,  large  and  small,  would  swell  the  number 
to  hundreds.  The  chief  of  them  are  Barataria,  Attaka- 
pas,  Prune,  Salt  water,  Green,  Grand,  Mermentau,,€5alca- 
si  u  and  Sabine  on  the  gulf;  and  Long,  Catahoola,  latt,  Sa- 
line, Natchitoches,  Spanish,  Black,  Bistineau,  Bodau,  Pis- 
quota,  and  many  smaller  ones  between  Washita  and  Red 
river,  and  Red  river  and  the  Sabine  %  and  Concordia*  Ho* 
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mochitto  and  Providence  lakes,  belonging  to  the  Missis* 
sippi.  West  of  that  river  are  also  the  smaller  lakes,  Chit- 
timaches,  Natchez,  Des  islets*  Levy,  Little  lake,  Palourde, 
Quacha,  Ronde,  St  John,  St  Joseph,  &o.  Some  of  these 
lakes  are  many  miles  in  extent,  and  others  are  little  larger, 
than  the  collections  of  water,  called  ponds  at  the  north. 

That  some  of  them  are  of  recent  origin  is  proved  by  the 
feet,  that  in  the  midst  of  them  are  vast  extents  of  water,  out 
ef  which  rise  thousands  of  deep  cypress  trees^  still  stand- 
ing erect,  where  boats  pass,  and  fish  are  taken  in  the  driest 
seasons.  As  you  approach  these  lakes,  which  abound  in 
fish,  through  the  deep  forests,  which  skirt  them*  you  are 
warned  of  your  approach  to  them  by  observing  the  trees 
shrouded  in  a  deeper  drapery  of  long  moss.  They  have 
generally  on  their  shores  a  skirt  of  rich  soil,  resembling  an 
alluvion. 

Sabine.  This  river  rises  in  Texas,  in  latitude  32°  30' 
and  Hows  southwardly,  entering  this  state  at  its  south-west 
angle,  in  the  parish  of  Natchitoches.  Thence  it  forms  the 
dividing  line  between  Louisiana  and  the  states  of  Mexico* 
It  has  a  course  of  400  miles ;  and  in  high  stages  of  its  wa- 
ters, when  the  obstructions  of  small  timber  rafts  are  clear- 
ed out  of  it,  is  susceptible  of  good  steam  boat  navigation! 
as  high  as  the  great  crossing  on  the  road  from  Nachitoche6 
to  the  Spanish  country.  In  low  stages  of  water  it  has  but 
four  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  Like  the  other 
rivers  of  this  state,  it  broadens  into  a  wide  lake  before  it 
enters  the  gulf  It  enters  it  through  a  vast  and  solitary 
prairie  of  uncommon  sterility,  uncheered  by  the  distant 
view  of  vessels,  or  by  any  traces  of  social  existence.  A 
few  wandering  savages  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  distance 
diminished  to  moving  atoms.  The  wild  deer  browses  un- 
molested ;  and  the  sea  fowls  scream  unterrified  by  the  re- 
port  of  the  gun.    The  prairie  is  as  illimitable  by  the  eye, 
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a&  the  ocean,  -on  which  it  borders.  Its  wide  alluvion  con- 
tains lands  only  of  second  rate  quality.  It  waters  the  most 
hilly  parts  of  the  state.  Among  those  hills  there  are  fre- 
quent streams,  some  lakes  and  ponds,  and  oftentimes  small 
strips  of  good  second  rate  land.  This  stream  derives  its 
chief  consequence  from  its  position,  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Washita.  This  large  river  rises  in  the  Masserne  moun- 
tains, in  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  in  latitude  34°.  North 
Fork,  Washita  Fork,  *nd  South  Fork  unite  to  form  the 
main  river,  which,  after  flowing  something  more  than  100 
miles,  receives  from  the  north,  Hot  Spring  fork.  Eight 
leagues  below,  it  receives  the  Cado,  and  the  same  -distance 
lower  down,,  the  Little  Missouri.  The  Saline  rises  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Hot  Springs,  and  after  a  winding 
course  of  150  miles,  flows  into  the  Washita  just  above  the 
limits  of  this  state.  The  Bayou  Barthelemi  rises  Jen  leagues 
south  of  the  Sabine,  and  joins  the  Washita  a  league  above 
fort  Miro.  The  Chaudron  comes  in  from  the  south,  and 
the  Boeuf  and  the  Macon  having  its  head  waters  in  Provi- 
dence lake,  from  the  north.  The  latter,  with  some  small 
streams  united  to  it,  forms  the  Tensa.  On  the  other  side 
comes  in  Catahoola,  or  Little  river.  Of  this  river,  the  Dug- 
demony  is  a  principal  branch.  Little  river,  in  its  course 
passes  through  Catahoola  lake,  and  uniting  with  the  Ten- 
sa in  a  deep  swampy  forest,  forms  the  Black  river,  which, 
soon  after  the  junction,  mixes  its  waters  with  Red  river. 

The  soil  of  the  alluvions  of  Washita,  in  its  lower  cour- 
ses, is  black  and  extremely  fertile.  Its  upper  waters  run 
through  a  mountainous  region,  the  description  of  which 
naturally  falls  tinder  the  head  of  Arkansas  Territory.  The 
lower  waters  of  this  river  rise  in  the  Pine  Hills,  and  &$ye 
on  their  banks  second  rate  land,  until,  a  short  distance  from 
their  union  with  the  main  river,  when  the  soil  becomes  of 
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the  same  quality  with  that  of  the  main  river.  On  the  al» 
Juvions  and  bayous  of  this  river  are  already  a  great  num- 
ber of  fine  cotton  plantations;  and  there  is  an  extent  of  rich, 
unoccupied  cotton  lands  for  a  much  greater  number  still. 
The  natural  productions  of  this  river,  and  its  waters  in  this 
state,  are  considered  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  the  same,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sugar  cane,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
attempted  on  its  waters. 

Red  river.  This  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi.  Its  width  of  channel,  in  its  low- 
er courses,  does  by  no  means  correspond  to  its  length  of 
course,  or  the  immense  mass  of  waters,  which  it  rolls  to 
its  parent  stream.  But  in  high  waters,  when  it  has  arrived 
within  300  or  400  miles  of  that  river,  it  is  often  divided 
into  two  or  three  parallel  channels,  and  a  line  of  bayous 
and  lakes  connected  with  it,  takes  up  its  superabundant 
waters,  and  are  a  considerable  time  in  filling;  and  prevent 
the  river  from  displaying  its  breadth  and  amount  of  waters, 
as  it  does  in  the  high  lands  500  miles  above,  where  the 
whole  river  flows  through  high  lands  in  one  broad  stream. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  a  chain  of  hills  near  Santa  Fe,  in  New 
Mexico,  called,  we  know  not  by  what  authority,  the  Ca- 
ous  mountains.  In  its  upper  courses  it  receives  Blue 
river,  and  False  Washita.  It  winds  through  a  region  of 
prairies,  on  which  feed  droves  of  Bufialos,  cattle  and  wild 
horses.  In  these  regions  it  receives  a  great  many  conside- 
rable tributaries,  the  names  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
given.  Between  the  Pawnee  and  the  state  of  Louisiana  it  re- 
ceives Kimichie  Vasseux,  and  Little  river  from  the  north. 
From  the  south  enter  the  Bois  d'Arc,  and  Little  river  of 
the  south.  The  Bodcau,  Dacheet,  Black  lake  and  Saline 
rivers  enter  Red  rivery  after  it  enters  Louisiana.  There 
are  fine  tracts  of  land  on  the  Dacheet  and  Saline.     Wells 
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are  sunk  in  a  salt  plain,  near  the  Saline,  from  which  con- 
siderable quantities  of  salt  are  made.  Black  lake  river  is 
a  considerable  stream,,  on  the  banks  of  which,  among  the 
hills,  are  found  great  varieties  of  petrifactions  of  every  sort. 
Lake  Bistineau  communicates  with  Red  river.  Petrifac- 
tions abound  on  its  shores,,  and  this  remote  and  romantic 
sheet  of  water  has  some  of  the  most  delightful  scenery  on 
its  shores. 

Through  the  greater  amount  of  its  course,  Red  river 
winds  through  immense  prairies  of  a  red  soil  covered  with 
grass  and  vines,  that  bear  delicious  grapes.  On  its  banks 
is  the  favorite  range  of  the  buffalo^and  the  other  game,  pe- 
culiar to  the  immense  western  ocean  of  prairies.  About 
thirty  leagues  above  Natchitoches,  commences  the  raft, 
which  is  nothing  more,  than  an  immense  swampy  expan- 
sion of  the  alluvion  of  the  river  to  the  width  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  The  river,  spreading  here  intoa  vast  number 
of  channels,  frequently  shallow  of  course,  has  been  for  ages 
clogging  with  a  compact  mass  of  timber,  and  fallen  trees 
wafted  from  the  upper  regions.  Between  these  masses  the 
river  has  a  channel,  sometimes  lost  in  a  lake,  and  found  by 
following  the  outlet  of  that  lake  back  to  the  parent  channel* 
There  is  no  stage  of  the  water,  in  which  a  keel  boat  with 
an  experienced  pilot  may  not  make  its  way  through  the 
raft.  We  have  seen  a  considerable  steam  boat,  which 
was  built  above  the  raft,  and  floated  through  it  in  an  un- 
finished state.  The  river  is  blocked  up  by  this  immense 
mass  of  timber  for  a  length,  on  its  meanders,  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles.  There  are  places,  where  the  wa- 
ter can  be  seen  in  motion  under  the  logs.  In  other  places, 
the  whole  width  of  the  river  may  be  crossed  on  horse- 
back, and  boats  only  make  their  way,  in  passing  these 
places,  by  following  the  inlet  of  a  lake,  and  coasting  it  to 
its  outlet,  and  thus  finding  the  channel  again.     Weeds, 
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flowering  shrubs,  and  small  willows  have  taken  root  upon 
the  surface  of  this  timber,  and  flourish  above  the  waters* 
But  in  all  these  places  tfee  courses  of  the  river,  its  outline, 
and  its  bends  are  distinctly  marked  by  a  margin  of  forest 
trees,  which  grow  here  on  the  banks  in  the  same  manner, 
as  they  do,  where  the  channel  is  open. 

It  is  an  impediment  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  noble  river,  and  the  immense  extent  of  fine 
country  above  it  There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  unoccupied  lands  have  higher  claims, 
from  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  prairies  and  timbered 
lands,  position,  and  every  inducement  to  population,  than 
die  country  between  the  raft  and  Kiamesia.  This  country 
would  be  settled  with  great  rapidity,  were  it  not  for  the 
obstruction,  which  this  raft  opposes  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  state  has  made  an  effort  to  have  it  removed. — 
The  general  government  has  had  it  in  contemplation,  and 
we  believe,  has  made  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose- 
The  river  above  the  raft  becomes  broad,  deep,  and  naviga- 
ble for  steam  boats  in  moderate  stages  of  the  water  1,000 
miles  towards  the  mountains. 

Below  the  raft,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  river  divides 
itself  into  many  channels,  and  fills  such  a  number  of  bay- 
ous and  lakes,  that  lie  parallel  to  the  river,  that  the  bare 
enumeration  of  their  names  would  carry  us  beyond  our 
object  The  valley  of  this  very  interesting  river  has  a 
width  of  three  or  four  miles,  as  high  as  the  Kiamesia,  near- 
ly a  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth,  following  its  meanders. 
It  broadens,  as  it  slopes  towards  the  Mississippi,  and  has, 
for  a  long  distance  from  i  ts  mouthy  a  valley  from  six  to  eighteen 
miles  in  width.  Of  all  the  broad  and  fertile  alluvions  of 
the  Mississippi  streams,  no  one  exceeds  this.  It  compares 
in  many  more  points  with  the  famous  Nile,  than  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  which  that  river  has  so  often  been  likened.    Cot- 
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ton  is  at  present  the  staple  article  of  the  growth  of  its  low- 
er course.  Sugar  cane  is  at  this  time  in  an  extensive  scale 
of  experiment,  and  will,  probably,  hereafter  be  raised  in 
abundance ;  and  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  this  river, 
as  far  as  Natchitoches,  will  be  converted  into  sugar  planta- 
tions. The  alluvions  of  Rapide,  Boeuf,  Robert,  Rigolet, 
Ron  Dieu,  Aux  Canes,  and  the  other  waters  of  the  lower 
parte  of  the  river,  in  fact  of  all  its  waters,  as  far  as  32% 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  cultivation.  This  val- 
ley spreads  from  east  to  west  instead  of  north  and  south, 
like  the  Mississippi.  The  immense  masses  of  cold  water, 
which  that  river  brings  down  from  the  northern  regions, 
must  sensibly  affect  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  its  banks. 
In  descending  from  Red  river  to  New  Orleans,  we  have 
observed,  that  vegetation  in  the  spring  was  more  than  a 
week  in  advance,  of  that  on  the  Mississippi,  although  far- 
ther to  the  south.  We  believe,  that  cane  will  thrive  as 
well  on  this  river  in  31°,  as  it  does  on  the  Mississippi  in 
30°.  All  the  chief  streams  of  the  river  have  the  same 
soil  and  character  with  the  main  river.  Indeed  the  lands 
on  Bayou  Rapide,  Robert,  and  Boeuf  are  supposed  to  be 
richer,  than  those  of  the  main  river.  It  is  considered  the 
best  land  for  cotton  in  the  United  States.  It  is  of  a  reddish 
tinge,  mellow,  friable,  slightly  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
brings  forward  in  great  luxuriance  all  the  vegetation,  that 
is  proper  to  its  climate.  Its  indigo  and  tobacco  are  consi- 
dered the  best  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines,  that  are  common  to  the  valley  of  this  river  and 
the  Washita.  We  have  already  included  them  in  our 
general  remarks  upon  the  trees  of  the  western  country. — 
We  shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  them,  which 
belong  properly  to  the  northern  and  middle  regions  of  the 
country,  are  also  found  here.    We  except  the  chesnut,  al- 
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though  the  chineopin,  a  species  of  the  chesnut,  grows, 
here.  It  wants  the  orange  and  the  live  oak  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  state.  The  laurel  tribe  is  very  abun- 
dant, as  are  the  oaks  and  hickories.  In  the  eastern  divi^ 
sion  of  Opelousas,  forty  differentspecies  of  trees  have  been 
found  growing  within  the  space  of  a  few  miles.  The 
live  oak  seems  to  indicate,  that  as  we  advance  west  in  the 
same  parallel,  the  temperature  diminishes.  In  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  state,  it  retires  to  the  south,  and  is  no 
where  found  so  far  north,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile. 

Islands.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fronting  this 
state,  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  along  the  shore  of 
the  gulf,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Chandeleur. — 
They  are  all  small,  covered  with  pine  and  sand  heaps. — 
Some  of  them  are  inhabited,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the 
industry  of  their  owners.  Those  that  lie  off  the  shore  of 
lake  Borgne  are  considered  uncommonly  healthy;  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  survive  to  extreme  old  age.  West 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  principal  islands  along  the  gulf 
shore,  are  Barataria,  the  noted  resort  of  Lafitte's  piratical 
squadron,  Thomas',  La  Croix,  and  Ascension  islands. — 
The  soil  of  these  islands  is  generally  of  the  richest  char- 
acter. They  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  live  oaks 
and  other  trees,  and  abound  in  deer,  turkeys,  and  other 
game.  Millions  of  sea  fowls,  at  the  proper  seasons,  fre- 
quent the  inlets  and  bays,  contiguous  to  them,  and  oysters 
and  fish  are  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent quality.  Thomas9  island  is  acquiring  reputation  as 
a  resort  for  health.  From  the  purity  of  the  air  of  the 
gulf,  and  the  cool  breeze  of  the  trade  winds,  and  the  op- 
portunities of  sea  bathing,  and  the  refreshing  verdure  of 
the  island,  it  would  be  a  delightful  summer  residence,  were 
it  not  for  the  annoyance  of  its  myriads  of  musquitos.-*- 
As  it  is,  it  is  a  charming  place,  in  which  to  pass  the  winter. 
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These  islands  have  come  in  demand,  since  the  recent 
discovery,  that  their  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane.  They  will  soon  be 
covered  with  that  kind  of  cultivation.  Although  there  are 
extensive  marshes  between  them  and  the  high  grounds  of 
Attakapas,  yet  as  these  marshes  are  situated  north  of  the 
islands,  and  as  the  summer  winds  blow  almost  invariably 
from  the  souths  they  have  all  the  chances  for  being  salubri- 
ous, that  they  would  have,  if  they  were  wholly  removed 
from  marshes.  Thomas9  island  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  a  cause  way.  There  is  an  astonishing  pecu- 
liarity, appertaining  to  this,  and  most  of  the  islands  along 
this  shore.  Rising  from  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh, 
skirted  by  an  immense  prairie,  as  level  almost  as  the  gulf, 
and  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  its  surface,  the  islands  rise 
like  bluff  hills,  and  have  an  elevation  rated  differently  from 
20  to  100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  above  the  prairies  in  the 
vicinity.  The  singularity  of  the  appearance,  which  they 
present  from  this  circumstance,  can  only  be  readily  con-* 
ceived  by  one,  who  has  seen  the  country.  To  find  the? 
cause  of  this  elevation,  and  to  account  for  it  on  geological 
principles,  has  furnished  new  employment  for  geologists. 

Beside  the  sea  islands,  there  are  many  lake  and  marsh 
islands  on  this  shore,  some  of  them  of  considerable  ex-? 
tent  Sicily  island,  between  Catahoola  and  Natchez  is  not 
only  a  body  of  fine  soil,  but  from  its  position  and  appear- 
ance, presents  an  aspect  of  great  interest  In  the  midst  of 
a  vast  swamp,  and  insulated  by  marshes  and  bayous,  and 
in  the  season  of  high  waters  by  the  overflow  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  large  body  of  the  richest  alluvial  land,  entirely 
above  the  highest  floods,  rises,  like  a  glacis,  to  bluffs  of  pine 
woods,  and  we  see  their  ever  verdant  tops  waving  above 
the  vast  surrounding  morass.  On  this  island  are  some  of 
the  best  plantations  in  the  parish  of  Catahoola. 
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Bays.  We  have  seen  that  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are 
generally  low.  They  are  especially  so  along  the  front  of 
this  state.  Vast  extents  of  marsh  interpose  between  the 
sea  and  the  cultivable  landa  The  lakes  and  inlets  and 
sounds  are  connected  by  an  inextricable  tissue  of  commu- 
nications and  passes  accessible  by  small  vessels  and  bay- 
craft,  and  impossible  to  be  known  except  by  pilots,  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  the  waters.  Hence  the  security  afford- 
ed to  small  piratical  vessels,  commanded  by  men,  who  Could 
guide  them  by  sinuous  and  narrow  channels,,  where  none, 
but  the  most  experienced  pilots  could  follow  them.  The 
shore  is  indented  by  numberless  small  bays,  very  few  of 
them  affording  sufficient  water  to  shelter  vessels.  Ber- 
wick's bay  is  the  only  one,  that  has  ajiy  considerable  ex- 
tent 

Prairies,  A  very  great  proportion  of  the  surface  ot 
this  state  is  covered  with  prairies.  Almost  all  these  prai- 
ries are  connected,  and  form,  like  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  family,  through  which  the  connection  of  all  the 
branches  may  be  traced.  The  prairies,  that  are  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Attakapas,  are  the  first,  that 
occur  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  parish  of  Attakapas 
is  situated  in  these  prairies.  The  name  implies  '  man  ea- 
ter j  in  the  language  of  the  savages,  who  formerly  inhabi- 
ted it,  and  who  are  reported  to  have  been  cannibals.  It  is 
an  immense  plain  of  grass,  spreading  from  the  Atchafala- 
ya  on  the  north  to  the  gulf  on  the  south.  Its  contents  are 
commonly  stated  at  5,000  square  miles.  We,  however, 
deem  the  computation  too  large.  Being  open  to  the  gul£ 
it  is  generally  fanned  by  the  refreshing  breezes  of  that  sea. 
Its  aspect  of  extreme  fertility,  its  boundless  plain  of  grass, 
its  cheering  views,  its  dim  verdant  outline,  mingling  with 
the  blue  of  the  sea,  white  houses  seen  in  the  distance,  in- 
numerable cattle  and  horses  grazing  in  the  plain,  or  repos- 
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fog  We  and  there  under  the  shade  of  its  Wooded  poitits, 
has  an  indescribable  pleasantness  to  the  traveller,  who  has 
been  toiling  on  his  way  through  the  tangle,  and  the 
swamps,  and  along  the  stagnant  lake*,  and  the  dark  and 
deep  forest  of  the  Mississippi  bottom.  All  at  once  he 
leaves  the  stifling  air,  the  musquitoes,  the  rank  cane,  the 
annoying  nettles^  and  the  dark  brown  shade*  and  emerges 
into  this  noble  and  cheerful  plain*  and  feels  the  cool  and 
Salubrious  breeze  of  the  gulf!  At  first  he  finds  it  almost 
painful  to  dilate  that  vision,  which  has  so  long  been  confined 
in  the  forest,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  boundless  prospect, 
before  him.  He  sees,  spread  out  under  his  eye,  an  im- 
mense tract  of  beautiful  country,  containing  in  1820,  more 
than  12,000  people,  all  subsisting  by  agriculture. 

Advancing  west,  he  passes  from  this  to  Opelousas  prai- 
rie, still  larger  than  the  other,  and  computed  to  contain 
nearly  8,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  by  bayous,  wood- 
ed grounds,  points  and  bends,  and  other  natural  bounda- 
ries, into  a  number  of  prairies,  which  have  separate  names 
and  marks  of  distinctioa  Taken  in  its  whole  extent,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Attakapas  prairie  on  the  east,  pine  woods 
and  hills  on  the  north,  the  Sabine  on  the  west,  and  the  gulf 
on  the  south.  The  soil,  though  in  many  places  very  fer- 
tile, is  in  general  less  so,  than  the  former.  It  atones  for  that 
deficiency  by  being  more  salubrious,  being  generally  deem- 
ed the  healthiest  region  in  the  state.  There  are  here  very 
Considerable  cotton  plantations,  and  some  of  indigo; 
and  the  parish,  which  bears  its  name,  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  in  the  state.  The  people  of  the  other  parish  are 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane.  This  is  the  centre 
of  the  land  of  shepherds,  and  the  paradise  of  those,  who  ' 
deal  in  cattle.  The  greater  number  of  the  people  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  that  employment  and  they  number  thei* 
cattle  by  thousands. 
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Bellevue  prairie  is  partly  in  Opelousas,  partly  in  Atta- 
kapas.  It  affords,  as  its  name  imports,  a  delightful  pros- 
pect It  is  watered  on  its  western  limits  by  Bayou  Queue 
Tortue,  Placquemine  brule,  Bayou  Melet,  prairie  Grand 
ChevruH,  Laurent,  Alabama,  Wikoffs',  Le  Melles%  Avoy- 
elles', Merom,  or  Marom,  Grand  prairie.  Calcasiu  and 
Sabine  prairies  are  names,  that  designate  the  different 
forms,  shapes  and  openings  of  this  continuous  line  of  pra- 
iries,ras  it  stretches  along  the  settlements  from  the  Placque- 
mine to  the  Sabine. 

Some  of  them,  as  Opelousas,  are  of  immense  extent 
That  of  the  Sabine  is  boundless  to  the  vision.    Calcasiu 
is  seventy  miles  long  by  twenty  wide.    They  are  general- 
ly so  level,  as  to  strike  the  eye  as  a  perfect  plain.    They 
have,  however,  slight  swells  and  declinations,  sufficient  to 
carry  the  water  from  them.    Though  after  long  rains  they 
are  extremely  wet,  and  immense  tracts  are  covered  with 
water.    They  have  a  gentle  and  imperceptible  slope  to- 
wards the  gulf,  and  generally  terminate,  before  they  reach 
the  shore,  in  wet  marshes,  into  which,  when  the  south  wind 
blows,  the  sea  is  driven.    These  marshes  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  tall,  reedy  grass,  called  cane  grass. — 
In  various  parts  of  these  prairies,  there  are  islands  of  tim- 
bered lands.    They  generally  have  an  appearance  of  such 
regularity  and  beauty,  that  a  stranger  is  with  difficulty 
coiiphced,  that  they  are  not  dumps  of  trees,  planted  out 
iti^ftrpular,  square,  or  triangular  forms  for  the  beauty  of 
their  appearance.    It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to 
one,  who  has  not  felt  it,  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by 
one  of  these  circular  clumps  of  trees,  seeming  a  kind  of 
tower  of  verdure,  rising  from  an  ocean  of  grass.    Wher- 
ever a  bayou,  or  a  stream  crosses  the  prairie,  it  is  marked 
with  a  fringe  of  timber,  which  strikes  the  eye  of  an  observ- 
er, like  the  lines  of  trees  in  landscape  painting. 
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At  the  points  of  these  prairies,  and  wherever  the  streams 
land  bayous  cross  them,  the  soil  is  rich.    But  they  become 
of  a  thinner  and  more  sterile  soil,  as  we  advance  towards 
the  Sabine.    Attakapas  is  the  first  and  the  most  fertile,  and 
that  of  the  Sabine  the  last  and  the  most  sterile.    On  the 
skirts  even  of  the  poorer  prairies,  near  water  courses  and 
abundant  winter  range,  there  is  a  sparse  population  quite 
to  the  Sabine.    The  situations  are  generally  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  being  favorable  for  the  raising  of  cattle. — 
There  are  a  few  cotton  plantations  beyond  Opelousas  pra- 
irie.   But  most  of  the  people  subsist  by  raising   cattle 
and  horses.    Some  years  since,  three  men  of  this  region, 
numbered  above  15,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  2,000 
horses  and  mules.    Some  of  the  situations  on  these  lonely, 
but  delightful  prairies,  have  been  selected  with  such  refer- 
ence to  beauty  of  prospect,  that  we  question  if  any  in  Ar- 
cadia surpassed  them.    They  raise  sheep,  the  mutton  of 
which  is  excellent;  but  the  wool  coarse.    Many  of  the 
horses  are  of  the  Andalusian  and  Numidian    breeds 
and  the  cattle  sleek,  slender,  elegantly  formed,  and  spirit- 
ed in  their  movements.    They  are  driven  to  New  Orleans 
for  a  market    Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  French,  clad 
in  leather,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  often  opulent,  but 
clinging  to  the  simplicity  of  pastoral  life  from  habit  and  in- 
clination.   The  traveller  looks  round  upon  thousands  of 
cattle,  and  a  rustic  abundance  of  every  thing,  appertaining 
to  a  shepherd's  life ;  and  is  welcomed  with  a  genuine  hos- 
pitality, accompanied  with  French  urbanity. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  advancing  towards  these 
sequestered  regions,  the  traveller  from  New  Orleans  ob- 
serves a  decrease  of  luxury  and  refinement,  corresponding 
to  his  advance  on  his  journey,  evidencing  a  similitude  of 
inverted  history.  He  travels  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  refinement,  from  the  luxury  of  that  showy  and 
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expensive  city,  to  the  mansions  of  the  opulent  and  rural 
planters  of  Attakapas,  the  petits  paysans  beyond,  and  the 
Arcadian  habitations  of  the  French  planters  near  the  Sa- 
bine. 

Avoyelles  prairie  has  a  very  narrow  front  on  Red  riv- 
er, is  rich  and  alluvial  in  point  of  soil,  and  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, being  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  miles  wide.  It 
runs  back  from  Red  river  a  considerable  distance,  and 
constitutes  the  parish,  the  name  of  which  it  bears.  It  is  in- 
habited by  cotton  planters  and  people,  who  subsist  by  rais- 
ing cattle.    They  are  principally  French. 

Catahoola  prairie,  on  Catahoola  or  Little  river  and  the 
Washita  has  in  many  respects  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
Avoyelles.  This  prairie,  together  with  Sicily  island,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  part  of  the  parish  of  Catahoola.  There 
are,  also,  very  extensive  prairies  between  Washita  and  Red 
river.  They  spread  in  a  line,  which  meanders,  like  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  through  the  wooded  country,  until 
they  connect  themselves  with  the  immense  grassy  plains 
on  the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers.  They  are  generally 
second  or  third  rate  land,  for  the  most  part  uninhabited* 
and  many  of  them  as  yet  without  a  name.  - 

Three  new  parishes  have  been  recently  created  by 
the  legislature.  The  parish  of  Placquemine  is  situated 
north  of  lake  Borgne,  west  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  boun- 
ded on  the  southeast  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  greater 
part  of  its  surface  is  swampy.  It  produces  all  the  articles 
of  culture  in  Louisiana ;  but  sugar  is  the  staple. 

The  parish  of  Orleans  includes  the  city.  Chef  Meu- 
teur,  Rigolets,  Bayou  Bienvenu,  Bayou  Gentilly  and  Ba- 
you St  Johns,  are  all  in  this  parish,  and  are  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  late  war.  Lake  Ponchartrain,  lake  Borgne, 
Bar  a  tan  a  bay,  gulf  of  Mexico,  Caminda  bay,  lake  Des 
islets,  lake  Rond,  Little  lake  and  Quacha  lake  are  in  the 
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limits  of  this  parish.    Sugar,  and  after  that,  cotton  are  the 
staples.    Along  the  coast  there  are  groves  of  orange  trees, 
and  the  fig  is  extensively  raised.    In  this  parish  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  defences,  that  are  intended  to  fortify  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe. — 
The  chief  fortifications  are  on  those  points,  by  which  the 
British  approached  towards  the  city  during  the  late  wan 
Extensive  fortifications  of  brick  have  been  erected  at  Petite 
Coquilles,  Chef  Menteur  and  Bayou  Bienvenu,  the  two 
former  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Rigolets,  between  lake 
Borgne  and  lake  Ponchartrain,  and  the  latter  the  approach 
from  lake  Borgne  towards  New  Orleans.    A  great  work, 
to  mount  120  cannon  is  erecting  at  Placquemine  on  the 
Mississippi.    These  works,  when  finished,  will  not  fall  far 
short  of  the  expense  of  2,000,000  dollars.    Fort  St  Johns, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bayou  St  Johns  into  lake  Ponchar- 
train, is  well  situated  for  the  defence  of  the  pass.    It  is 
an  ancient  establishment  of  the  former  regime.    The  guns 
are  of  vast  calibre ;  but  they  appear  to  be  scaled,  and  the 
walls  have  a  ruinous  aspect     These  points  of  defence 
have  been  selected  with  great  judgment,  and  have  been 
fortified  with  so  much  care,  that  it  is  supposed,  no  enemy 
could  ever  again  approach  the  city  by  the  same  passes, 
through  which  it  was  approached  by  the  British,  in  the  past 
war.    New  Orleans,  the  key  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
the  great  depot  of  its  agriculture  and  commerce,  is  alrea- 
dy a  city  of  immense  importance,  and  is  every  year  be- 
coming more  so.    This  city  has  strong  natural  defences, 
in  its  position  and  its  climate.    It  is  now  strongly  defended 
by  artificial  fortifications.    But,  after  all,  the  best  defence  of 
this,  and  of  all  other  cities,  is  the  vigilant  and  patriotic  en- 
ergy of  the  masses  of  free  men,  who   can  now  by  steam 
boats  be  brought  down  to  its  defence  in  a  few  days  from 
the  remotest  points  of  the  west    It  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
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that  by  the  same  conveyance,  an  enemy  might  also  be 
brought  against  it 

Of  the  other  parishes  we  may. remark  in  general, .  that 
as  far  up  the  Mississippi,  as  the  parish  of  Baton  Ronge, 
on  the  east  side  and  Point  Coupee  on  the  west,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  cane  is  the  chief  pursuit  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Placquemine,  Lafourche  and  Attakapas.  The 
staple  article  of  the  western  parishes  beyond  is  cotton. — 
The  parishes  north  of  lake  Ponchartrain,  which  formerly 
made  a  part  of  Florida,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
tracts,  and  the  alluvions  of  Pearl  river  and  Bogue  Chitto, 
have  a  sterile  soil.  They  raise  large  flocks  of  cattle,  and 
send  great  quantities  of  lumber  to  New  Orleans,  together 
with  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  coal  They  burn  great  quan- 
tities of  lime  from  the  beds  of  shells,  which  cover  whole 
tracts  near  the  lakes;  and  they  send  sand  from  the 
beaches  of  the  lakes,  for  covering  the  pavements  of  New 
Orleans.  They  have,  also,  for  some  years  past,  manufac- 
tured bricks  to  a  great  amount,  and  have  transported  them 
across  the  lake.  They  have  a  great  number  of  schooners, 
that  ply  on  the  lakes  in  this  and  other  employments.  The 
people,  engaged  in  this  extensive  business,  find  the  heavy 
tolls  demanded  on  the  canal  a  great  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  profit  of  this  trade.  The  country,  generally, 
is  covered  with  open  pine  woods,  and  has  small  tracts  of 
second  rate  land  interspersed  among  them.  The  country 
is  valuable,  from  its  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber,  and 
wood  for  the  New  Orleans  market 

Chief  Towns.  New  Orleans  is  the  capital  of  the  state, 
and  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  West  It  is  si- 
tuated in  a  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  on  its  eastern  bank, 
N.  latitude  29°  57'  longitude  90°  8'  west  from  Greenwich,  and 
13°  9'  west  from  Washington,  105  miles  by  the  meanders 
of  the  river  from  the  Balize,  and  90  miles  in  a  direct  line; 
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and  not  far  from  1,000  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  and 
a  little  more  than  1,200  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
It  is  not  far  from  being  intermediate  between  Boston  and 
Mexico,  although  the  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Vera 
Cruz  is  much  shorter  by  sea,  than  to  Boston.     It  consists 
of  the  old  city,  properly  so  called,  which  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  longer  sides  are 
1,320  yards  in  length,  and  the  shorter,  or  the  depth  of  the 
city  towards  the  swamp,  700  yards.    Above  the  city  are 
the  suburbs  of  St  Mary,  and  Annunciation.     Below  the 
city  are  the  suburbs    Marigny,  Daunois,  and  Declouet 
These  are  called  Fauxbourgs.    Between  the  city  and  the 
Bayou  St  John  are  the  villages  St  Claude,  and  St  John's- 
burg.    Whoever  will  look  at  its  position  on  the  map,  will 
have  &  view   at  once  of  its  unrivalled    advantages  of 
position,  for  a  commercial  capital     Accessible  quickly, 
and  at  all  times  by  large  ships  from  the  sea,  its  long  distance 
above  it,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  give  it  uncommon 
capabilities  of  defence  from  foreign  annoyance.    It  has, 
probably,  twice  as  much  extent  of  boat  navigation  above 
it,  as  any  other  city  on'  the  globe.    Taking  the  length  of  all 
the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  that  are  navigable,  and 
actually  navigated  by  steam  boats,  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
say,  that  the  sum  would  exceed  20,000  miles ;  and  these 
waters  penetrate  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  pass  through 
the  pleasantest  climates.     Its  advantages  of  communica- 
tion with  the  country,  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  have  been 
overlooked,  in  comparison  with  its  relation  to  the  upper 
country.    But  even  in  these  respects  it  is  unrivalled.    By 
the  basin  and  the  canal,  and  the  Bayou  St.  John  it  commu- 
nicates with  lake  Ponchartrain,  and  the  connected  lakes; 
with  the  opposite  Florida  shore,  with  Mobile,  Pensacola, 
and  the  whole  gulf  shore,  east  and  west    There  are  not  a 
tew  vessels,  that  clear  from  the  basin  for  the  Atlantic  and 
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Mexican  ports.  The  basin  is  scarcely  distant  a  quartet  of 
a  mile  from  the  ship  landing  on  the  Mississippi  A  person 
on  the  basin  wharf  can  see  the  masts  of*  the  vessels,  lying 
on  the  shore  of  the  levee,  ahd  yet  a  vessel*  sailing  from  the 
Basin,  would  have  to  sail  through  the  lakes  along  the  gulf 
shore,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
arrive  at  so  little  distance  from  her  former  position*  Even 
the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  basin  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  a  considerable  commercial  city.— 
There  is  a  project,  and  it  is  believed,  an  incorporation,  to 
connect  the  lake  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  canal,  directly 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  A  canal  is*  also*  contemplated, 
for  connecting  Attakapas  with  the  city.  Nature  has  almost 
completed  the  line  of  communication.  At  present  the 
Bayous  Placquemine  and  Lafourche  furnish  that  Commu- 
nication. Although  steam  boats  run  at  present  between 
Opelousas  and  Attakapas  by  these  routes  and  the  Tecbe, 
yet  the  mouths  of  these  Bayous  are  liable  to  be  choaked 
with  timber,  and  the  navigation  is  generally  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  and  is  moreover  circuitous.  There  are  so 
many  communications  by  water  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana,  accessible  by  the  smaller 
boats,  that  all  of  them  are  only  known  to  people,  who  have 
been  in  habits,  for  a  long  time,  of  exploring  them,  for  the 
sake  of  finding  new  and  shorter  routes  to  their  destination. 
The  wooden  buildings,  of  which  the  city  was  formerly 
in  a  great  measure  composed,  have  given  place  to  buildings 
of  brick.  The  city,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Fauxbourg 
St  Mary  are  compactly,  and  substantially  built  In  the 
city,  the  French  and  Spanish  styles  of  building  predomi- 
nate. The  houses  are  stuccoed  externally,  and  this  stucco, 
of  a  white  or  yellow  color,  strikes  the  eye  more  pleasantly, 
than  the  dull  and  sombre  red  of  brick.  There  can  be  no 
question,  but  the  American  mode  of  building  is  more  com- 
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modious,  solid, and  durable;  but  the  latter  mode  has  the 
preference,  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  eye.  To  an  Ame- 
rican, viewing  them  for  the  first  time,  there  is  something 
fantastic  and  unique  in  the  appearance  of  the  city  streets, 
which  wears  a  resemblance  to  European  French  and 
Spanish  towns,  rather  than  Americaa  The  Fauxbourg 
St.  Mary,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  city  are  built  after 
the  American  fashion,  and  have  nothing  in  their  appear- 
ance, different  from  an  Atlantic  town. 

The  city  contains  six  complete  squares ;  each  square 
having  a  front  of  319  feet  in  length.  Each  square  is  divi- 
ded into  twelve  lots.  Few  of  the  streets,  except  Canal 
street,  are  more  than  forty  feet  wide.  The  names  of  the 
principal  streets  are  Levee,  Chartres,  Royal,  Burgundy, 
Dauphine,  Toulouse,  &c.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
Town  House,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Chartres  and  St. 
Peter's  streets ;  the  Hospital,  standing  in  the  suburb  St 
Mary,  opposite  the  square,  between  Dauphine  and  Bur- 
gundy streets ;  the  Cathedral  church  of  St  Louis,  in  front 
of  Orleans  street,  upon  Chartres  street;  the  convent  of  Ur- 
suline,  upon  Ursuline  street,  between  Levee  and  Chartres 
streets ;  die  Barracks  upon  Garrison  and  Levee  streets ;  the 
Custom  House,  in  front  of  the  square,  between  Canal  and 
Levee  streets ;  the  Market  house,  upon  the  Levee,  in  front 
of  the  square,  between  St  Anne  and  Du  Maine  streets;  Or- 
leans bank,  upon  Conti,  between  Chartres  and  Royal 
streets ;  Louisiana  bank,  upon  Royal,  between  Conti  and 
St  Louis  streets ;  Planter's  bank,  south-west  corner  of  Con- 
ti and  Royal  streets ;  Government  House,  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Levee  and  Toulouse  streets ;  District  court  of  the 
United  States,  between  Du  Maine  and  Phillippe  streets; 
and  the  Water  works  on  Levee  street  in  front  of  the  square, 
between  Ursuline  and  St  Philip  streets.  A  very  large 
and  splendid  building  is  erecting  for  the  new  state  bank 
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The  French  theatre  is  in  the  city  and  the  American  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St  Mary.  The  presbyterian  church  is  alsq 
in  this  Fauxbourg. 

The  cathedral  stands  at  the  head  of  a  spacious  square, 
400  feet  from  the  river.  The  building  is  of  brick,  extend- 
ing ninety  feet  on  the  street,  and  130  back  of  it  The  roof 
is  covered,  as  are  most  of  the  French  and  Spanish  houses, 
with  hollow  tile,  and  is  supported  by  ten  plastered  brick 
columns.  It  has  four  towers,  of  which  one  contains  two 
bell*  It  has  an  organ,  and  is  finished  within,  with  great 
massiveness  and  simplicity.  It  is  an  imposing  fabric,  and 
the  interior  seems  calculated  to  excite  religious  feel- 
ing. Under  its  stone  pavements  are  deposited  the  illus- 
trious dead.  In  niches  and  recesses  are  the  figures  of 
'the  saints,  in  their  appropriate  dress,  and  with  those  pale 
and  unearthly  countenances,  which  are  so  much  in  keep- 
ing with  the  common  ideas,  entertained  of  them.  The 
walls  are  so  thick,  that  though  in  the  very  centre  of  busi- 
ness, you  hear  only  a  confused  whisper  within,  and  are  al» 
"  most  as  still,  as  in  the  centre  of  a  forest  You  go  but  a 
few  paces  from  the  crowds,  that  are  pressing  along  Levee 
street,  and  from  the  rattle  of  carriages,  that  are  stationed 
near  this  place,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  kind  of  vaulted 
apartment,  and  in  perfect  stillness.  The  tapers  are  burn- 
ing, and  some  few  are  always  kneeling  within  in  silent 
prayer.  Images  of  death,  of  the  invisible  world,  and  of 
eternity  surround  you.  The  dead  sleep  under  your  feet — 
v  You  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  yet  there  reigns  here  a 
perpetual  tranquillity. 

The  presbyterian  church  is  of  brick,  and  is  a  very  large 
and  handsome  building.  The  episcopal  church  is  small, 
but  light  and  neat  in  its  structure.  The  prison,  and  the 
French  theatre  are  very  large,  and  externally  disagreeable 
buildings,  though  the  coup  d?  ail  of  the  view,  in  the  inte- 
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rior  of  the  French  theatre,  is  very  brilliant  The  charity 
hospital,  though  not  a  very  beautiful  building,  has  a  moral 
beauty  of  the  highest  order.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  useful  charities  in  the  country.  New 
Orleans  is  of  course  exposed  to  greater  varieties  of  human 
niisery,  vice,  disease  and  want,  than  any  other  American 
town.  Here  misery  and  disease  find  a  home,  clean  apart* 
ments,  faithful  nursing,  and  excellent  medical  attendance: 
Under  this  roof  more  miserable  objects  have  been  shelter- 
ed, more  have  been  dismissed  cured,  and  more  have  beeii 
carried  to  their  long  home,  than  frotn  any  other  hospital 
arfiong  us.  * 

The  college  is  a  respectable  building ;  and  has  had  am- 
ple endowments;  but  has  done  as  yet  but  little  for  the  lite- 
rature of  the  country.  There'  is  a  convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  who  receive  day  scholars  and  boarders  for  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  rudimental  education.  The  female  or- 
phan asyluin  is  a  most  interesting  charity,  dating  its  effi- 
cient operations  from  the  benevolent  donations  of  the  late 
Poydras.  It  has  commonly  seventy  or  eighty  destitute  fe- 
male children,  under  sober  and  discreet  iustructresses,  all 
plainly  and  neatly  clad,  and  constantly  occupied,  either  in 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  bf  needle  work. — 
They  are  dressed  in  plain  and  fteat  unifortas,  and  worship 
part  of  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  catholic,  and  part  in  the 
protestaht  church;  An  institution  of  a  similar  character 
for  boys,  and  endowed  also  by  the  benevolent  Poydras,  is 
now  in  operation. 

Thgre  are  a  number  of  othfer  charitable  institutions  in 
this  city  of  respectable  character ;  and  when  the  epidem- 
ic, yellow  fever,  visits  it,  the  manner,  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants bestow  charity,  and  nursing  and  shelter  and  medical 
aid  to  the  side  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  A  library,  for  the 
use  of  the  poorer  reading  young  men  of  the  city,  has  been 
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instituted,  and  in  the  extent  of  her  efficient  and  useftil  char- 
ities, New  Orleans  is  not  far  behind  her  Atlantic  sisters. — 
There  are  fewer  churches  in  the  city,  than  in  any  other 
town  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
two  or  three  catholic  places  of  worship,  one  presbyterian, 
and  they  are  attempting  the  erection  of  a  mariner's  church, 
a  baptist  and  a  methodist  place  of  worship,  though  neither 
of  these  denominations  have  buildings  erected  expressly, 
as  places  of  worship.  Very  little  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  northern  people  estimate  it,  is  seen  in  this  city.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  forms  of  the  catholic  worship 
do  not  here  forbid  amusements  on  th#  Sabbath.  The 
French  people  fortify  themselves,  in  defending  the  custom 
of  attending  balls  and  the  theatre  on  the  Sabbath,  by  ar- 
guing, that  religion  ought  to  inspire  cheerfulness,  and  that 
cheerfulness  is  inseparably  associated  with  religion. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  contains  such  a  variety  of 
inhabitants  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  every 
nation  in  Europe ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  from  the  Span- 
ish country,  and  the  islands.  There  is  an  astonishing  con- 
trast of  manners,  language  and  complexion.  One  half  the 
population  is  black  or  colored.  The  French  population 
probably  as  yet,  pf edominates  over  the  American.  Among 
the  Americans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York 
seem  to  have  the  greater  number,  and  there  is  more  inter- 
course between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  than  any 
other  American  city.  The  intercourse  with  Havanna  and 
Vera  Cruz  is  great,  and  constantly  increasing. 

The  French  display  in  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  their 
characteristic  urbanity  and  politeness,  and  are  the  same 
gay,  dancing,  spectacle-loving  people,  that  they  are 
found  to  be  in  every  other  place.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  gambling  and  dissipation  practised  here,  and  differ- 
ent licensed  gambling  houses  pay  a  large  tax  for  their  li- 
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cences.  Much  has  been  said  abroad,  about  the  profligacy 
of  manners  and  morals  here.  Amidst  such  a  multitude, 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  low  people  of  all  na- 
tions, there  must  of  course  be  much  debauchery  and  low 
vice.  But  all  the  digusting  forms  of  vice,  debauchery  and 
drunkenness  are  assorted  together  in  their  own  place.— 
Each  man  has  an  elective  attraction  to  men  of  his  own 
standing  and  order. 

Much  has  been  said  abroad,  in  regard  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  this  city,  and  the  danger  of  a  residence  here  for 
an  unacclimated  person  has  been  exaggerated.  This 
circumstance,  more  than  all  others,  has  retarded  the  increase 

of  this  city.  The  chance  of  an  unacclimated  young  man 
from  the  north,  for  surviving  the  first  summer  is  by  some 

considered  only  as  one  to  two.  Unhappily,  when  the  dog 
star  is  in  the  sky,  there  is  but  too  much  probability,  that  the 
epidemic  will  sweep  the  place  with  the  besom  of  destrut* 
tion.  Hundreds  of  the  unacclimated  poor  from  the  north, 
and  more  than  all  from  Ireland,  fall  victims  to  it  But 
the  city  is  now  well  watered  by  noble  water  works ;  and 
is  in  this  way  supplied  with  the  healthy  and  excellent  wa- 
ter of  the  river.  Very  great  improvements  have  been  re- 
cently made  and  are  constantly  making,  in  paving  the 
city,  in  removing  the  wooden  sewers,  and  replacing  them 
by  those  of  stone.  The  low  places,  where  the  waters  used 
to  stagnate,  are  drained,  or  filled  up.  Tracts  of  swamp 
about  the  town  are  draining,  or  filling  up ;  and  this  work, 
constantly  pursued,  will,  probably,  contribute  more  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  city,  than  all  the  other  efforts  to  this  end 
united. 

The  commerce  of  this  city  is  immense,  and  constantly 
increasing.  There  have  been  counted  in  the  harbor  1,500 
flat  boats  at  a  time.  Steam  boats  are  coming  and  depart- 
ing every  hour,  and  it  is  not  Uncommon  to  see  fifty  lying 
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in  the  harbor  at  a  timte.  A  forest  of  masts  is  constantly 
seen  along  the  levee,  excfept  in  the  Sultry  ihonths.  There 
are  often  five  or  six  thousand  boatmen  from  the  Upper  coun- 
try here  at  a  time ;  and  we  have  noticed  thirty  vessels,  tis 
being  advertised  for  Liverpool  and  Havre  at  one  time. — 
No  place  in  the  United  States  has  so  much  activity  and 
bustle  of  commerce,  crowded  into  so  small  a  space  ad  this 
city  in  the  months  of  February  and  Marfch.  During  die 
season  of  bringing  in  the  cotton  crop,  whole  streets  fere  bar- 
ricaded with  cotton  bales.  The  amount  of  domestic  exports 
from  this  city,  in  1821,  exceeded  seven  millions  6f  dollars; 
being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Vniohl 
except  New  York,  &nd  nearly  equalling  that  The  great- 
est items  that  wefit  to  this  atrioufft,  Wet e  sugar  and  cotton. 
The  exports  for  the  current  year,  probably,  exceed  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

*  The  facilities  of  getting  a  passage  froTfl  this  city  either 
to  Europe,  to  Mexico,  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  or  to  the  inte- 
rior are  very  great  You  nfced  seldom  remain  many  days* 
without  an  opportunity  to  embark  in  any  directioa— 
Steam  boats  are  constantly  advertising  for  Louisville,  and 
all  the  different  points  oh  the  waters  Of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio ;  and  a  pass&ge  in  the  beautiful  steam  boats,  that  now 
ply  on  these  waters,  is  both  rapid,  cheap  arid  delightfiil. 

The  market  ordinarily  is  cheap,  and  abundant;  arid  by 
seizing  the  opportunities,  the  articles  of  life  may  bfc  had 
as  cheap,  afc  in  any  other  town  in  the  Uriited  States. — 
Corn,  potatoes,  pork  and  flour  are  sometimes  so  low,  ad 
scarcely  to  pay  the  costs  of  transport  from  the  upper  coun- 
try. The  productions  of  all  climes  find  their  way  hither; 
and  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  few  places  can  excefed  it- — 
On  a  pleasant  March  morning,  perhaps,  half  the  city  is 
seen  here.  The  crowd  covers  half  a  mile  in  extent  The 
negroes,  mulattoes,  French,  Spanish,  and  Germans  are  all 
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crying  their  several  articles  in  their  several  tongues.  In 
the  midst  of  a  confusion  of  languages,  like  that  of  Babel, 
iunpicalion  unpiccdiori'  is  the  most  distinguishable  tune. 
The  number  of  stationary  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand. 

This  city  necessarily  exercises  a  very  great  influence 
over  all  the  western  country.  There  is  no  distinguished  ^ 
merchant,  or  planter,  or  farmer  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
but  what  has  made  at  least  one  trip  to  this  place.  Here 
they  witness  acting  at  the  French  and  American  theatres. 
Here  they  go  to  witness  at  least,  if  not  to  take  a  part  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  'roulette,  and  temple  of  fortune.9  Here 
they  come  from  the  remote  and  isolated  points  of  the 
west  to  see  the  'city  lions9  and  learn  the  ways  of  men  in 
great  towns,  and  they  necessarily  carry  back  an  impres- 
sion, from  what  they  have  seen,  and  heard.  It  is  of  incon- 
ceivable importance  to  the  western  country,  that  New 
Orleans  should  be  enlightened,  moral  and  religious.  It  has 
a  numerous  and  respectable  corps  of  professional  men,  and 
issues  a  considerable  number  of  well  edited  papers. 

The  police  of  the  city  is  at  once  mild  and  energetic.— 
Notwithstanding  die  multifarious  character  of  the  people, 
collected  from  every  country  and  every  climate,  notwith- 
standing the  multitude  of  boatmen  and  sailors,  notwith- 
standing the  mass  of  people,  that  rushes  along  the  streets 
is  of  the  most  incongruous  materials,  there  are  fewer  broils 
and  quarrels  here,  than  in  almost  any  other' city.  The 
municipal  and  the  criminal  courts  are  prompt  in  adminis- 
tering justice,  and  larcenies,  and  broils  are  effectually 
punished  without  any  just  grounds  of  complaint  about  the 
4  law's  delay.'  On  the  whole  we  conclude,  that  the  morals 
of  those  people,  who  profess  to  have  any  degree  of  self- 
respect,  are  not  behind  those  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
Union. 
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Donaldson villev  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
the  efflux  of  Lafourche,  ninety  miles  above  New  Orleans* 
has  a  number  of  houses,  and  has  been  selected  by  the  le- 
gislature, as  the  place  for  the  future  political  capital  of  the 
state.  Baton  Rouge  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
140  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  last  bluff,  that  is  seen  on  descending  the  river. — 
The  site  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  highest  overflow 
of  the  riven  This  bluff  rises  from  the  river  by  a  gentle 
and  gradual  swell.  The  United  States'  barracks  here  are 
built  in  a  fine  style,  and  are  supposed  to  be  among  the 
handsomest,  and  most  commodious  of  that  kind  of  works. 
From  the  esplanade  the  prospect  is  delightful,  including  a 
great  extent  of  the  coast,  with  its  handsome  houses  and  rich 
cultivation  below,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view 
over  the  back  country  at  the  east.  The  village  is  tolera- 
bly compact,  and  has  a  number  of  neat  houses.  The  town 
itself,  especially  in  the  months  when  the  greatest  verdure 
prevails,  when  seen  from  a  steam  boat  in  the  river,  rising 
with  such  a  fine  swell  from  the  banks,  and  with  its  singu- 
larly shaped  French  and  Spanish  houses,  and  its  green 
squares,  looks  like  a  finely  painted  landscape.  Its  pop* 
ulation  is  rated  at  1,200. 

St  Francisville  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  river,  and  on  a  bluff  a  mile  from  its 
banks,  is  160  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  thriving 
village  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  Baton  Rouge.  A 
weekly  paper  is  printed  here,  and  Bayou  Sarah,  by  which 
the  town  communicates  with  the  Mississippi,  is  a  noted 
stopping  place  for  descending  boats,  and  great  quantities 
of  cotton  are  shipped  from  it. 

On  the  opposite  shore  is  Point  Coupee,  a  wealthy 
French  settlement  Here  the  levee  .commences,  and  ex- 
tends thence  to  New  Orleans.    Here  lived,  and  died  Mr 
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Poydras,  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  benevolence.  He 
endowed,  as  we  have  remarked,  asylums  in  New  Orleans, 
and  left  many  other  charitable  donations ;  and  among  oth- 
ers the  proceeds  of  a  very  considerable  property  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  marriage  portions  to  a  number  of  poor  girls  in 
the  parish  of  Point  Coupee,  and  in  the  adjoining  parishes* 

<*alveztown  is  situated  on  Bayou  Manshac,  or  Ibber- 
ville,  not  far  from  where  it  enters  lake  Ponchartrain. — 
Madisonville  is  a  small  village  on  the  Chiffuncte,  two 
miles  from  the  north  shore  of  lake  Ponchartrain.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  summer  resort  from  New  Or- 
leans, during  the  sickly  months.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  handsome  houses  of  accommodation  for  such 
persons.  A  navy  yard  was  attempted  by  the  government 
on  this  river,  a  few  miles  above  this  village.  Covington  is 
a  considerable  village,  seven  miles  above,  on  the  Bogue 
Falaya,  a  branch  of  the  Chiffuncte.  It  is  the  seat  of  jus-; 
tice  for  the  parish  of  St.  Tammany,  and  is  the  head  of 
schooner  navigation  on  the  river.  Considerable  cotton  is 
shipped  from  this  place.  General  Jackson's  road,  reach- 
ing from  lake  Ponchartrain  to  Nashville,  passes  through 
this  place  Like  Madisonville,  it  is  a  place  of  resort  for 
the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  during  the  «ickly  season.— 
Opelousas,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  that  name, 
is  a  rising  village  in  the  midst  of  a  respectable  and  com- 
pact settlement,  270  miles  north-west  from  New  Orleans. 
A  weekly  gazette  is  issued  from  this  place.  St.  Martins- 
ville, on  the  west  side  of  the  Teche,  is  surrounded  by  a 
settlement  of  opulent  planters.  New  Iberia  is  also  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Teche,  and  being  at  the  head  of  schooner 
navigation,  in  a  rich  and  flourishing  country,  must  eventu- 
ally become  a  place  of  importance. 

On  Red  river,  Alexandria,  seventy  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  150  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  its  mean- 
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ders,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  a  half  a 
mile  below  the  falls  at  the  mouth  of  Bayoy  Rapide.  It  is 
central  to  the  rich  cotton  planting  country  of  Bayous  Rap- 
ide, Robert,  and  Bceu£  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  par- 
ish, has  a  bank,  issues  a  weekly  paper,  has  a  number  of 
stores,  and  respectable  attornies  and  physicians*  The  site 
of  the  town  is  a  beatftiful  plain,  and  die  village  is  embo- 
somed in  China  and  other  •  ornamental  trees*  Vast  quan- 
tities of  cotton  are  exported  from  this  place. 

Natchitoches  is  eighty  miles  ^above  Alexandria,  by  the 
meanders  of  the  river,  and  something  more  than  sixty  by 
land.  The  river  is  here  divided  into  two  parallel  branch- 
es, and  the  town  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  southern 
branch.  It  is  the  last  town  of  any  size,  towards  the  south- 
western frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  is  nearly  fifty 
miles  east  of  the  Sabine,  to  which  there  is  a  good  road 
from  this  place.  The  Spanish  trade,  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  states,  centres  here ; 
and  it  is  the  great  thorough-fare  for  people  going  to,  and  re- 
turning from  those  States.  The  trade  from  them  is  chiefly 
in  bars  of  silver,  and  horses  and  mules.  We  send  them  in 
return  manufactured  goods,  groceries,  spirits  and  tobacco. 
It  is  a  very  old  town,  having  been  established  100  years 
ago.  There  are  many  French  and  Spanish  houses  in  it, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Spaniards  still  inhabit  it — 
It  is  a  village,  considerably  larger  than  Alexandria.  The 
population  is  American,  French  and  Spanish ;  and  has  a 
sprinkling  of  Indian  with  it ;  and  there  is  a  singular  mixture 
of  all  these  races  visible  in  the  common  people.  There 
are  many  respectable  families  here ;  and  the  opulent  plan- 
ters have  houses  in  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  society. — 
The  people  are  excessively  fond  of  balls  and  dancing.  It  has 
a  respectable  society,  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  French 
and  English.    The  relations  of  this  place  with  the  im- 
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mense  country  on  the  river  above,  and  with  the  interior  of 
the  Spanish  country,  must  necessarily  be  extended.  It  m 
at  present  a  growing  place,  and  will  one  day  become  the 
largest  town  in  this  Country,  except  New  Orleans;  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  extends 
back  to  the  pine  bluffs,  on  which  there  are  already  built 
some  beautiful  houses.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steam  boat 
navigation.  This  place  has  experienced  the  successive 
regimes  of  the  savages,  the  Spanish*  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  has  had  its  war  dances,  its  fandangoes,  its  French 
balls,  and  American  frolics.  The  traces  of  the  ancient 
grave  yard  are  almost  erased.  Indians,  Spanish,  French, 
Americans,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  lie  here  in  ming- 
led confusion.  At  two  or  three  leagues,  west  of  this  town, 
is  the  ancient  Spanish  town  of  Adayes.  We  can,  proba- 
bly, see  no  where  in  the  United  States,  so  -fair  a  sample  of 
an  ancient  Spanish  town,  as  in  Adayes.  *  The  houses  are 
of  the  construction  of  100  years  ago.  A  little  old  church, 
with  three  or  four  bells,  some  of  them  cracked,  and  some 
coarse  paintings  give  the  church  an  air,  in  keeping  with 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Spanish.  Beyond  this 
is  the  deep  gully,  calledthe  Rio  Hondo,  which  marked 
the  limits  of  the  Spanish  claims  east  of  the  Sabine.  Half 
way  between  Natchitoches  and  the  Sabine  is  Cantonment 
Jessup,  where  are  stationed  two  companies  of  United 
States9  soldiers.  The  station  is  lonely,  but  pleasant  and 
healthful.  The  water  from  the  esplanade  runs  from  its 
western  slope  into  the  Sabine,  and  from  the  other  into  Red 
river. 

This  region,  being  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  'the 
jumping  off  place,9  the  last  point  towards  the  Mexican 
country,  it  is  not  strange,  that  it  should  be  the  resort  of 
desperate  and  wicked  adventurers,  who  fly  away  from 
debt,  poverty,  the  laws  and  a  guilty  conscience.    Many 
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lawless  characters  centre  here ;  and  while  w6  write,  £ 
combination  of  a  few  Americans,  who  called  their  union 
by  the  imposing  name  of  the  'Fredonian  republic,9  and 
who  took  possession  of  Nacogdoches,  has  been  suppres- 
sed, and  the  members  obliged  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  our 
country. 

On  Bayou  Boeuf  there  is  a  small  village  called  Cheney- 
ville.  The  town  of  Monroe  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
parish  of  Washita,  and  is  situated  on  that  river,  as  is  also 
Harrisonville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  Catahoo- 
la.  Monroe  is  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  country,  and  has  a  weekly  ga- 
zette. 

Roads  and  Canals.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
canal  Corondelet,  which  connects  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans with  lake  Ponchartrain  by  the  Bayou  St  John.  It 
is  two  miles  long,  and  perfectly  straight  Where  it  ter- 
minates at  the  north  of  the  city,  there  is  a  large  and  conve- 
nient basin,  excavated  entirely  by  art,  and  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  a  great  number  of  vessels.  It  was  dug  at  a  great 
expense.  Immense  labor  and  expense  were  necessary  to 
render  the  Bayou  navigable,  atfdespecially  its  outlet  to  the 
lake,  or  what  is  called '  the  pickets ;'  where  aformerly  impas- 
sable bar  has  been  deepened,  and  prevented  from  forming 
again  by  the  waves  and  the  currents,  by  piles  driven  into 
die  sand,  and  extended  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
lake.  A  provision  in  the  charter  of  this  corporation  al- 
lows them  to  extend  the  canal  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  connect  the  Mississippi  by  Attakapas  by  a  canal, 
and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where  nature  has 
done  more  towards  forming  natural  canals,  which  a  little 
labor  and  expense  would  complete  by  artificial  extensions. 
A  great  number  of  the  Bayous  only  need  to  have  the  tim- 
ber cleared  out  of  them,  to  be  navigable  by  steam  boats. 
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When  this  "state  shall  once  have  imbibed  the  spirit  and 
feeling  of  the  northern  and  middle  states  upon  this  subject, 
almost  every  cotton  planter  in  the  country  will  be  able  to 
ship  his  cotton  en  board  a  steam  boat  directly  from  his  gin. 
The  country  being  jevel,  the  roads,  that  generally  run  on 
the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  bayous,  are  for  the  most  part 
good.  When  the  roads  diverge  to  any  distance  from  the 
bayous  and  rivers,  they  soon  touch  the  swampy  soil,  and  in 
wet  weather  are  intolerably  deep,  muddy  and  heavy. 

Constitution  and  Laws.  The  constitution  varies  little 
from  that  of  the  other  western  states.  The  state  senators 
are  elected  for  four  years,  one  fourth  vacating  their  seats 
annually.  They  must  possess  an  estate  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  parish,  for  which  they  are  chosen.  The  repre- 
sentatives have  a  biennial  term,  and  must  possess  500  dolr 
lars  worth  of  property  in  the  parish  to  be  eligible.  The 
governor  is  chosen  for  four  years;  and  is  ineligible  for  the 
succeeding  term.  His  duties  are  the  same,  as  in  the  other 
states,  and  his  salary  is  7,000  dollars  a  year. .  The  judicia- 
ry powers  are  vested  in  a  supreme  and  circuit  court,  to- 
gether with  a  municipal  court  called  the  parish  court — 
The  salaries  are  ample.  The  elective  franchise  belongs 
to  every  free  white  man  of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwards, 
who  has  had  a  residence  of  six  months  in  the  parish,  and 
who  has  pajd^axes. 

The  code  of  laws,  adopted  by  this  state,  is  not,  what  is 
called  the  '  common  law,'  which  is  the  rule  of  judicial  pro* 
ceedings  in  all  the  other  states,  but  the  civil  law,  adopted 
with  some  modifications  from  the  judicial  canons  ofFrance 
and  Spain.  So  much  of  the  common  law  is  interwoven 
with  it  as  has  been  adopted  by  express  statute,  and  the. 
criminal  code  is  for  the  most  part  regulated  by  it  All  the 
laws  of  the  civil  code  purport  to  be  written,  and  they  are 
principally  selected  from  that  stupendous  mass  of  legal 
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maxims  and  edicts,  called  the  Justinian  code.  Parishes 
in  this  state  nearly  correspond  to  counties  in  the  other 
states ;  and  the  parish  judge  under  the  civil  code,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  judicial  arrangements  of  this  state,  is  one 
of  the  most  responsible  and  important  judicial  function- 
aries. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  amusing,  than  useful  to  go 
into  much  detail,  respecting  the  modes  of  administering 
justice  under  the  French  and  Spanish  regime.  The  com- 
mandant, or  governor-general,  was  at  the  head  of  the  ju- 
diciary and  military  departments.  His  code  was  the  Ro- 
man law,  or  that  of  the  Indies ;  and  he  represented  the 
king.  The  department  of  finance  was  administered  by 
an  officer,  called  the  interidant  general.  The  officer  of 
procureur  general  was  one  of  high  consequence;  and  his 
duties  had  an  analogy  to  those  of  our  prosecuting  attornies. 
But  of  all  the  tribunals  of  the  Spanish  in  their  colonies, 
the  most  important  and  popular  was  the  cabUdo.  The  ca- 
bildos  awarded  the  decisions  in  common  civil  suits,  and 
were  a  kind  of  general  conservators  of  the  peace.  Subor- 
dinate ministers  of  justice  to  them  were  alcaids,  regidars, 
syndics  and  registers.  Subordinate  to  the  department  of 
finance  were  the  contadors,  treasurer,  inierventor,  audi- 
tar  and  assessor.  Most  of  these  offices  were  venal,  or 
acquired  by  purchase.  The  processes  were  simple,  but 
rigorous,  and  summary ;  and  many  of  their  maxims  of 
law  seem  to  have  been  founded  in  the  highest  wisdom  and 
equity.  From  whatever  cause  it  happened,  the  yoke  of 
their  government  always  sat  easy  on  the  neck  of  the  Anglo 
Americans,  who  lived  under  it,  and  they  still  speak  of  Span- 
ish times,  as  the  golden  age.  Crimes  were  rare.  The 
forefathers  of  the  present  race  of  Creoles  were  a  mild  and 
peaceable  race  as  are  their  descendents  at  the  present  day. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  attached  more  importance  to  a 
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tffiminal  prosecution,  and  felt  more  keenly  the  shame  of 
conviction,  than  the  inhabitants  of  die  present  day.  Sum- 
mary justice,  the  terror  of  the  Mexican  mines,  or  the  dun- 
geons of  Havanna  had  their  share,  too*  no  doubt,  in  produ- 
ducing  the  spirit  of  submissive  quietness,  and  subordina- 
tion, that  reigned  among  the  people*  The  penal  laws  were 
not  more  sanguinary,  than  those  of  most  of  the  states  of 
our  union.  Only  four  crimes  were  declared  capital.  Per- 
sons sentenced  to  death,  for  the  commission  of  those  crimes, 
often  remained  long  in  the  prisons  of  Cuba,  either  through 
the  lenity,  or  caution  of  the  officers  of  justice.  The  code, 
under  which  governor  O'Reilly  administered  justice,  is  a 
most  singular  specimen  of  jurisprudence.  Among  the 
most  frequent  crimes  against  which  it  provides,  are  crimes 
of  lust  committed  by  priests,  or  professed  religious,  and 
the  heaviest  punishments  those  annexed  to  those  crimes.— 
There  are  enumerated  some  amusing  cases,  in  which  pe- 
cuniary mulcts  are  substituted  for  corporeal  punishment  in 
instances  of  conviction  for  these  crimes. 

Character.  If  any  distinct  national  character  can  be 
predicated  of  the  people  of  this  state,  it  will  apply  with 
the  Same  shades  of  difference  to  all  the  people  of  the  south- 
western states.  We  consider  the  Creoles  generally  a  mild 
and  amiable  people,  with  less  energy,  and  less  irascibility, 
than  the  immigrants  from  the  other  states.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  French  have  all  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
marks  of  that  people  in  all  countries.  They  have  a  great 
deal  of  mild  vivacity,  and  have  rather  the  ingenuity  of  suo 
cessful  imitation,  than  the  boldness  and  hardihood  of  in- 
ventive minds.  The  parents  of  the  present  race  were  in- 
sulated from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  were  plunged  in  the 
woods ;  had  no  object  of  ambition ;  no  political  career  be- 
fore them ;  and  they  were  content  to  hunt,  make  voyages 
in  their  canoes ;  smoke  and  traffic  with  the  savages.    Ma- 
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ny  of  them  knew  neither  to  res^l,  nor  to  write*  It  is  other* 
wise  with  their  descendants*  They  are  generally  born  to 
fortunes ;  have  a  career  before  them,  and  are  early  taught, 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  being  educated ;  and  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  French  are  now  as  generally  instructed,  as 
those  of  the  Americans.  They  are  fond  of  shows,  the 
theatre,  balls  and  assemblies ;  are  extremely  polite ;  and 
generally  more  sober  and  moral,  than  the  Americans.  The 
women  are  remarkable  for  becoming  excellent  wives  and 
mothers ;  and  are  extremely  domestic  and  economical  in 
their  habits.  Many  of  the  more  wealthy  planters  cross  the 
sea  to  spend  the  summer,  and  to  educate  their  children  in 
v  France.  The  American  planters  are  generally  high  mind- 
ed, irascible,  social  and  generous ;  much  addicted  to  the 
sports  of  the  turf,  and  the  gambling  table.  They  are  fond 
of  hunting,  and  keeping  large  packs  of  doga  Having  over* 
seers  for  the  most  part  over  their  plantations,  they  have 
much  leisure  time  on  their  hands,  and  are  too  apt  to  be* 
come  dissipated.  There  is  a  rising  spirit  of  literature,  and 
a  disposition  to  read  among  them,  which  will  innocently, 
if  not  usefully,  and  happily  employ  many  of  the  hours* 
that  used  to  be  spent  around  die  gambling  table.  The 
people  generally  are  averse  to  care  and  deep  thinking,  and 
profound  impressions ;  and  are  volatile,  gay,  benevolent, 
easily  excited  to  joy  or  sorrow,  and  the  common  maxim  in 
a  sickly  climate,  where  life  is  precarious,  is '  a  short  life  and 
a  merry  one?  There  is  a  prevalent  and  fatal  propensity  to 
decide  quarrels  and  even  trivial  disputes  by  duels ;  and  ma- 
ny vvSliton  and  fatal  duels  occur,as  one  of  the  deepest  stains 
upon  the  moral  character  of  this  people.  In  many  re- 
spects no  people  are  more  amiable.  They  carry  the  duties 
of  hospitality  to  great  lengths,  and  extend  the  kindness  of 
consanguinity  almost  as  far,  as  the  Scotch  are  said  to  do. 
The  luxury  of  the  table  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  among 
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thferfr.  They  are  amptein  their  supply  of  wines ;  ffidugh 
claret  is  generally  drunk.  In  drinking,  the  guests  univer- 
sally raise  their  glasses,  and  touch  them  together  instead 
of  a  health. 

No  state  in  the  Union  has  made  more  ample  and  munifi- 
cent appropriations,  according  to  its  numbers,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  common  school  education.  For  this  pur- 
pose 800  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  in  every  par* 
ish  in  the  state.  But  the  act  of  appropriation  is  darkly 
worded.  The  application  of  the  appropriations  is  indis- 
tinctly defined ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  gen- 
erous purpose  of  the  laws  has  not  yet  produced  the  fruits 
that  were  intended  to  grow  from  it.  There  are  in  the 
state  a  great  many  professional  characters  of  high  respec- 
tability. Social  libraries  are  introduced  into  many  of  the 
villages.  The  improving  spirit  of  the  age  is  doing  much 
for  them.  The  rapid  communication  by  steam  boats  brings 
the  luxuries,  comforts  and  improvements  of  society  imme- 
diately to  their  doors,  and  along  with  them  more  refine- 
ment, a  higher  tone  of  thought,  and  better  range  of  feelings. 
The  influence  of  this  order  of  things  upon  the  moral  ha- 
bits of  the  planters  is  very  perceptible,  in  introducing 
more  liberal  pleasures,  more  innocent  modes  of  spending 
their  time,  and  especially,  and  above  all,  more  enlighten- 
ed humanity  and  policy,  in  their  ways  of  managing  their 
slaves.  • 

Religion.  The  catholic  is  thfe  predominant  religion  of 
Louisiana.  There  are  catholic  churches  in  all  the  consid- 
erable villages.  But  there  is,  probably,  less  protestant 
worship,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  than  in  any  other 
Btate  in  the  Union.  We  know  of  but  one  presbyterian 
church  in  the  state ;  and  that  is  in  New  Orleans.  The  bap- 
tists have  some  societies ;  and  the  methodists  have  labored 
here  with  the  same  zeal,  as  in  other  places.    They  have  a 
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number  of  societies,  and  some  very  respectable  members 
in  the  state. 

Touching  the  history  of  this  state,  we  have  nothing  to 
add,  to  what  has  been  given  under  (he  head  of  the  gener- 
al history  of  the  country. 
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Greatest  length,  500  miles.  Medial  length,  300. 
Breadth  240.  It  contains  more  than  50,000  square  miles- 
Between  33°  and  36°  30'  N.  latitude;  and  13°  and  23° 
W.  longitude  from  Washington.  Bounded  North  by 
Missouri  and  the  territory  beyond ;  East  by  the  Mississip- 
pi, which  separates  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.— 
South  by  Louisiana,  and  the  Mexican  states.  West  by 
those  states.  It  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government 
in  1819,and  is  supposed  now  to  contain  the  requisite  inhab- 
itants to  form  a  state.  The  limits  of  this  great  region  are 
strongly  defined  by  physical  and  geographical  lines. — 
These  lines  are  for  the  most  part  large  rivers,  and  the 
ocean  of  prairies  beyond. 

Face  of  the  country.  In  this  view  Arkansas  is  an 
epitome  of  the  world.  For  some  distance  up  the  waters 
of  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  the  country  is  an  extensive, 
heavily  timbered,  and  deeply  inundated  swamp.  Near 
die  St.  Francis  hills  and  at  Point  Chico  the  eastern  front 
along  the  Mississippi  is  above  the  overflow.  The  remain- 
der of  the  eastern  line  is  a  continued  and  monotonous 
flooded  forest  It  has  large  and  level  prairie  plains.  It 
possesses  a  great  extent  of  rocky  and  sterile  ridges,  and 
no  inconsiderable  surface  covered  with  mountains.  Per- 
haps no  section  of  our  country  is  more  diversified,  in  re- 
gard to  its  surface.    Its  northern  line  is  intersected  by  a 
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range  of  hills,  which  are  commonly  denominated  'the 
black  mountains ,  a  line  of  elevations  running  from  Black 
river  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  territory,  and  separa- 
tingbetween  the  waters  of  White  river  and  Arkansas. — 
There  are  ranges  of  hills,  that  have  the  name  of  moun- 
tains, which  separate  the  waters  of  Arkansas  from  those 
of  Wasjiita;  Near  the  Warm  springs,  these  ridges  spring  . 
up  into  elevated  peaks,  which  in  the  eye  of  a  visiter  at  the 
springs,  from  the  level  country  of  Louisiana,  have  the  as- 
pect of  lofty  fountains.  At  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  territory,  there  are  three  parallel  ranges  pf  hills* 
that  divide  the  waters  of  Red  river  from  thos^  Qf  Washita. 
TJiere  are,  also,  many  detached  hills,  and  flint  knobs;.  Ob 
some  of  these  is  found  the  whortleberry  'vaccmium*  of  the 
north  in  great  perfection  and  abundance.  These  hills  ex- 
hibit red  cedars  and  sa vines,  such  as  grow  on  hills  of  j& 
similar  appearance  on  the  Alantic  shore.  In  the  central 
parts  of  the  territory,  and  intermediate  between  Arkansas 
and  Washita  rivers,  on  the  waters  of  the  latter  is  that  sin- 
gular detached  elevation,  called  'Mount  Prairie.'  On  tfre 
waters  of  White  river  and  St  Francis  the  country  gen- 
erally is  rolling.  But,  take  the  extent  of  the  territory  to* 
gether,  it  is  either  very  level  or  very  hilly.  In  some  pla- 
ces, the  tyills  rise  at  once  from  level  prairies  and  plains, 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  country  is  broken  land, 
and  unfit  for  cultivation.  A  great  part  of  the 'barrens' of  this 
state  are  what  their  name  imports.  There  are  four  con- 
siderable detached  bodies  of  good  upland.  But  itmay  be  as- 
sumed as  a  general  fact,  that  the  high  prairies  and  timber- 
ed lands  are  sterile.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Washita,  which  runs  in  this  territory,  has  narrow, though  in 
some  places  rich  bottoms.  Here  are  cane  brakes,  birch,  m$- 
ple,  holly, and  muscadine  grape  vines.  The  tendersoilonthc 
banks  is  often  torn  away  by  the  sweeping  and  rapid  course  of 
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the  fiill  river.  Rugged  hills,  covered  with  stinted  pines  and 
cedars  come  in  close  to  the  riyer ;  and  the  valley  is  so  deep, 
and  its  boundaries  so  abrupt,  that  the  sun  is  seen  but  a  few 
hours  in  the  day. 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  country,  on  the  upper  haters 
of  White  river,  which  has  sometimes  been  denominated 
New  Kentucky,  either  from  its  being  fertile,  rolling,  and 
abundant  in  lime  stone  springs;  or  from  its  bei»g  more 
Congenial  to  the  staple  products  of  Kentucky,  than  the 
country  lower  down.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by 
mountains.  The  fertile  tracts  are  valleys  embosomed  be- 
tween high  hills ;  and  the  productions  of  the  north  and  the 
south  for  the  most  part  succeed  in  this  soil.  It  has  one 
great  inconvenience,  The  streams,  that  run  among  its 
precipitous  hflte,  receive  the  waters  of  the  powerful  show- 
ers that  occasionally  fall,  and  pour  these  waters  from  an 
hundred  shelving  declivities  into  the  streams.  They  have 
been  known  to  rise  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  in  3, 
few  hours.  The  standing  corn  and  cotton  is  submerged; 
and  the  hope  of  the  year  destroyed. 

Rivers.  Red  river  has  the  greater  part  of  its  whole 
length  of  course  in  this  territory.  There  is  no  other  rivert 
of  equal  length  and  importance,  in  our  country,  about 
whose  sources  and  upper  waters  so  little  is  known  with 
exactness  and  certainty,  as  this  river.  It  rises  at  the  bases 
of  a  line  of  spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  called  the  Ca- 
ous  mountains,  near  to  Santa  Fe.  Blue  river  and  Fausse 
Ouachitta  rise  near  the  sources  of  the  main  river,  and 
join  it  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  its  head  spring.— 
There  are  a  number  of  considerable  nameless  tributary 
streams  below  these  principal  branches.  Some  of  them 
have  courses  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  miles. — 
The  Pawnees  are  the  principal  inhabitants  on  this  uncle- 
scribed  part  of  the  river.    Below  their  towns  and  the  lim* 
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its  of  Louisiana  come  in  Kiamesia,  near  which  is  situated 
die  United  States'  garrison;  Vasseux,  and  Little  river  of 
the  north ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Bois  d'  Arc  and  Litde 
river  of  the  south.  The  south  bank  of  this  river  for  a  long 
distance  is  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
the  province  of  Texas.  Every  traveller  has  remarked,  that 
this  river  at  the  Kiamesia,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from 
its  mouth,  is  a  broader,  and  apparently  a  larger  stream, 
than  at  the  point,  where  it  mingles  its  waters  with  the 
Washita.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  hilly  region  of  the 
prairies  it  rolls  along  in  one  channel  a  broad  river,  not 
pouring  its  surplus  waters  into  bayous,  or  lakes.  After  it 
enters  Louisiana,  its  whole  course,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, is  checquered  on  either  hand  with  numberless 
bayous  and  lakes.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  its 
Waters  are  red,  turbid,  and  unpotable,  from  the  impreg- 
nation of  salt  mixed  with  it  Above  the  rait,  it  is  a  fine 
stream  for  steam  boat  navigation.  The  country  on  the 
American  side  is  diversified  with  prairies,  woodlands,  hills 
and  valleys,  with  a  red  colored  soil.  This  region  is  heal- 
thy and  pleasant  It  is  affirmed,  that  it  produces  good 
wheat,  and  even  productive  apple  orchards.  From  the 
abundance  of  peccan  and  other  nut  bearing  trees,  it  is  a 
fine  country  for  swine,  and  opens  inviting  prospects  to  im- 
migrants. 

Washita  rises  in  mountainous  prairies,  about  intermedi- 
ate between  Arkansas  and  Red  river,  not  far  from  34°. — 
The  Fourche  Caddo,  Little  Missouri,  and  Saline  rise  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  principal  stream. — 
It  runs  through  a  country,  generally  sterile  and  mountainous. 
Pine,  and  that  species  of  oak,  known  in  these  regions  by  the 
name  of  pin  oak,  and  generally  denoting  an  inferior  soil, 
are  the  most  common  kinds  of  timber.  In  the  richer  and 
the  alluvial  tracts  are  found  the  trees,  common  to  that  lati- 
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tude.  That  beautiful  kind,  called  Bois  ct>  Arc,  is  here 
found  in  greater  abundance,  than  any  where  else  in  our 
country.  In  high  stages  of  the  water,  it  is  navigable  by 
steam  boats,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hot  springs,  that  is 
to  say,  a  distance  from  its  mouth  of  nearly  600  miles.  An 
hundred  salines,  some  of  which  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt,  are  found  near  the  river.  Its  bottoms  are  very 
fertile,  after  it  enters  Louisiana.  When  it  unites  itself  with 
Red  river,  it  strikes  the  eye,  as  the  larger  one  of  the  two. — 
It  has  a  course  of  nearly  eight  hundred  miles. 

The  principal  river  of  this  territory,  whence  it  derives 
its  name,  and  the  next  largest  western  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, after  the  Missouri,  is  the  Arkansas.     The  extent 
of  this  mighty  stream,  which  is  said  to  meander  a  long  dis- 
tance in  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  commonly  given  at  2,500 
miles.    This  is  probably,  an  extravagant  calculation.    It 
is  believed,  that  its  distance  from  the  point,  where  it  has  a 
volume  of  waters  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  river*  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  measuring  its  curves,  is  about 
2,000  miles.    In  summer  it  pours  a  broad  and  deep  stream 
from  the  mountains  upon  the  arid,  bare*  and  sandy  plains. 
The  sand  and  the  dry  surrounding  atmosphere  so  drink 
up  the  water,  that  in  the  dry  season  it  may  be  crossed, 
many  hundred  miles  below  the  mountains,  without  wading 
as  high  as  the  knees.     The  tributary  streams  are  far  from 
being  so  well  known,  as  to  render  them  susceptible  of  an  ac- 
curate description.    The  chief  of  them  are  the  Verdigris, 
Negracka,  Canadian  fork,  Grand  river, Six  Bull,  &c.  Some 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  being  impregnated  with  salt  to 
such  a  degree,  that  we  have  tasted  the  waters  of  the  main 
river  so  salt,  as  to  be  unpotable.    The  whole  alluvial  earth 
along  the  banks  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  as  that 
the  cattle  sometimes  kill  themselves  by  eating  it    For  a 
distance  of  majiy  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  receives 
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no  tributaries  of  any  length  of  COtffs^,  •vvfng  to  the  cOrifi-' 
gtiration  of  the  dountfy,  thfbtigh  which  it  passes,  and  td 
die  vicinity  of  Red  river  £ftd  Washita  of*  one  side,  and 
the  Yellow  stone,  Kansas,  and  Osage  on  the  other.  Wfreft 
it  has  arrived  within  four  hundred  miles  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, it  begins  to  assume  the  character  of  Red  river,  in  die 
titimbefs  of  its  bayous  and  lakes.  The  belt  of  high  land, 
between  the  river  and  the  cypress  swamps,  is  by  no  theans 
so  wide,  as  that  on  the  other  river.  The  alTuviaf  soil  is  of 
the  same  color  and  qualities,  though  it  is  not  generally  so 
fertile.  It  has  a  broader  channel,  and  generally  a  harrow- 
er  valley.  We  believe,  that  it  does  not  carry  so  much  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  rapidity  of  its  ordinary  current  is  less.  When 
it  is  full,  its  waters  have  a  stilt  deeper  color.  Its  curves, 
that  is  to  say,  its  paints  and  bends  are  broader  and  (deepen 
If  surpasses  the  Mississippi,  or  any  river  of  the  west  in  the 
perfect  regularity  of  these,  and  in  the  uniformity  and  beauty 
of  the  young  cotton  wood  groves,  that  spring  up  on  the  con- 
vex sand  bars,  tn  other  respects,  it  has  a  surprising  resem- 
blance to  Red  river.  Arkansas  has  decidedly  the  advan- 
tage in  the  extent  of  its  navigation.  In  die  spring  floods* 
steam  boats  can  ascend  it  nearly  to  the'  mountains.  The 
first  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  its  course,  is  through  a  heavy* 
inundated  forest,  with  very  little  land  sufficiently  above  the 
floods,  to  admit  of  cultivation.  Forty  or  fifiy  miles  by 
the  course  of  the  river  above  the  Post,  Bluffs,  cro\Vned 
With  pine,  come  in  to  the  river.  Between  that  distance 
and  the  Post,  only  a  narrow  belt  along  the  river  is  above 
the  overflow ;  and  even  through  this  belt  the  river  has  torn 
great  numbers  of  crevasses,  through  which  in  high  floods 
its  waters  escape  into  the  swamps.  Directly  beyond  these 
belts  are  gum  trees,  and  other  vegetation  denoting  swampy 
soil.  Beyond  these  are  vast  cypress  swamps ;  and  in  all 
its  course  from  the  bluffs  to  the  mouth,  like  Red  river,  it 
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has  its  net-work  checquering  of  bayous  and  lakes.  The 
lakes,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  river,  are  covered  with 
Vast  leaves  of  the  Nympkea  N dumbo.  The  Bayous, 
When  filled  with  the  river  waters,  have  the  same  curves  as 
the  river;  and  while  the  river  is  full,  the  same  color;  and, 
until  we  observe  their  want  of  current*  might  easily  be,  as 
tiiey  have  a  thousand  times  been,  mistaken  for  the  rivetf 
itself! 

White  river  has  its  sources  in  the  ridge  called  the  Black 
Mountains*  which  divides  its  waters  from  those  of  the 
Arkansas.  Its  northern  and  eastern  branches .  almost  in- 
terlock with  the  western  ones  of  the  Osage^  Maramec* 
and  St.  Francis.  The  western  branches  rise^  and  run 
a  long  distance  in  Missouri.  It  enters  this  territory,  at  its 
north-western  angle,  and  receives  the  very  considerable 
tribute  of  Black  river.  The  western  branch  is  composed 
of  Little  Black,  Currant  river,  Thomas'  BWk,  Red  river, 
Spring  river,  Strawberry,  and  other  streams*  which  run 
through  a  pleasant,  healthy  and  fertile  country,  abounding 
in  pure  springs  and  brooks,  and  furnishing  great  numbers 
of  mill  seats*  Spring  river  is  remarkable  for  being  formed, 
as  its  name  imports,  by  the  junction  of  numerous  large 
springs,  that  gush  out  of  the  ground  near  each  other,  which 
form  a  stream*  at  once  wide,  and  boatable,  abounding  in 
fish,  and*  from  its  never  freezing  near  these  springs  in  the 
winter*  being  visited  by  great  numbers  of  water  fowls. — 
Below  the  juction  of  the  western  branch,  the  main  river 
receives  Red  river,  Eau  Cachee^  Big  creek,  and  some 
others;  It  is  called  in  its  Indian  appellation  by  a  name 
denoting  White  river,  from  the  transparency  of  its  Waters, 
compared  with  those  of  Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  uncommonly  circuitous  in  its  course,  winding  three,  or 
four  hundred  miles  to  make  one  hundred  in  direct  ad- 
vance towards  its  debouche.  It  meets  the  inundation  of 
vol*  i.  73 
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the  Mississippi  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  makes 
the  remainder  of  its  course  through  a  deep  swamp. 

About  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  is  a  lateral  bayou, 
apparently  of  the  width  of  the  river  itself  which  runs  out 
of  the  river  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  course.  This  ba- 
you flows,  through  a  deep  and  inundated  forest,  six,  or 
seven  miles,  and  unites  with  the  Arkansas.  It  is  not 
boatable  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer;  but  in  moderate 
stages  of  the  water  is  universally  used  by  boats  descending 
the  Mississippi,  and  intending  to  ascend  the  Arkansas,  in 
order  to  reach  that  stream.  It  strikes  that  river  thirty 
miles  above  its  mouth.  In  this  bayou  the  current  sets 
from  one  river  to  the  other,  according  as  the  flood  of  one 
preponderates  over  that  of  the  other.  It  is  300  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth.  Its  reputed  boatable  length  is  1,200  miles; 
and  its  course  is  so  sinuous,  that  in  this  length  it  only  makes 
500  miles  of  direct  distance.  Its  upper  and  middle  cour- 
ses are  through  a  delightful  country  of  hills  and  valleys, 
rich  alluvious  and  pure  mountain  streams,  abounding  in 
Kme-stone,  gypsum,  stone-coal,  and  iron  ore.  The  soil  in 
many  places  compares  with  the  best  parts  of  the  western 
country.  From  its  abundant  timber,  its  useful  fossils  and 
earths,  its  mill  streams,  salubrity  and  facilities  for  a  man- 
ufacturing region,  it  will,  probably,  one  day  become  the 
seat  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  Its  sheltering 
line  of  mountains  on  the  north,  and  its  frequent  and  precip- 
itous hills  secure  it  from  the  influence  of  the  sharper  win- 
ter air  of  the  Missouri  country  above;  and  cause,  that  in 
many  places,  on  the  bottoms  of  this  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries, cotton  is  successfully  cultivated,  as  a  crop. 

St.  Francis  rises  in  Missouri  It  is  formed  from  two 
main  branches,  which  form  their  junction  just  within  the 
northern  limits  of  this  territory.  The  eastern  branch  has 
ts  source  below  Cape  Girardeau,  and  but  a  few  yards  from 
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the  bluff  banks  of  die  Mississippi.    It  receives  the  White 
Water  from  the  German  settlement,  in  the  county  of  Cape 
Girardeau  in  Missouri,  and  creeps  for  a  great  distance 
through  what  is  called  the 6  Big  Svmnpr  between  Cape 
Girardeau   and  the  mouth  of  the   St  Francis.    In  this 
course  it  passes  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  New  Ma- 
drid.   From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  300  miles,  it  used  to  be  boatable  by  large 
keel  boats ;  and,  as  its  current  was  much  gentler  than  that 
of  the  Mississippi,  which,  in  this  distance,  is  peculiarly 
swift  and  difficult  of  ascent     Boats  for  New  Madrid  used 
to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  St  Francis,  and  work  up  that 
river  to  a  portage,  about  twelve  miles  back  of  that  place, 
and  thence  cart  their  goods  to  that  town.  The  great  earth- 
quakes of  1811  and  '12  completely  obstructed  the  chan- 
nel, and  inundated  its  waters  over  the  b&nks  to  find  their 
way  in  wide  plashes  through  the  swamp.    A  vast  number 
of  lakes  and  irreclaimable  sunken  swamps,  along  the  val- 
ley of  this  river,  were  created  at  the  same  timei     It  is  still 
navigable  in  high  waters  nearly  200  miles..    There  is  a  re- 
spectable settlement  about  seventy  miles  up  this  river. — 
Its  waters,  notwithstanding  it  passes  through  such  an  ex- 
tensive country  of  swamps,  are  remarkably  pellucid.    It 
abounds  in  fine  fish ;  and  we  have  no  where,  except  in 
Louisiana,  seen  finer  sport  for  the  angler,  than  in  the  St 
Francis.    In  the  high  lands  on  the  banks  of  this  river, 
there  are  many  delightful  and  healthy  positions  for  farm- 
ers, who  desire  such  a  medial  climate.    It  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  intermediate  between  the  wheat  and  the 
cotton  country ;  but  it  is  believed,  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable country  for  the  vine,  and  the  silk  worm.    It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  river  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  mus- 
cadine grape  in  its  natural  state.  There  are  a  number  of  in- 
considerable tributaries  to  the  Arkansas,  and  streams,  that 
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have  short  courses,  and  empty  into  the  Mississippi  on  the 
Arkansas  shore,  that  arfe  not  here  enumerated. 

Sod  and  Productions.  The  territory  of  Arkansas  is 
the  northern  limit  of  the  cotton  growing  country.  The  rich 
lands  on  the  Arkansas  bring  cotton  of  the  same  staple  and 
luxuriance,  as  those  of  Red  river ;  but,  having  a  season 
somewhat  shorter,  it  can  not  ripen  so  well.  Nevertheless, 
the  planters  here  assert,  that  even  here  they  can  raise  more, 
than  their  hands  can  '  pick  out,9  as  the  phrase  is ;  conse- 
quently they  affirm,  that  they  lose  nothing  by  the  shortness 
of  their  season.  We  have  seen  as  large  cotton  growing 
at  Bairdstown  on  the  Arkansas,  as  we  have  seen  in 
any  other  place.  Cotton  becomes  an  uncertain  crop  north 
of  the  river  St.  Francis.  As  we  ascend  die  Arkansas  to- 
wards the  high  table  prairies,  the  temperature  dimin- 
ishes more  rapidly,  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  lati- 
tude ;  and  cotton  ceases  to  be  a  sure  crop  a  little  beyond 
34°  in  that  direction.  It  is  at  present  the  staple  article  of 
cultivation.  The  rich  lands  bring  fine  maize,  sweet  pota» 
toes,  and  the  vegetables  generally  of  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana. In  the  high  country  above  34°  wheat  does  well. 
Rye  and  Barley  will  thrive  almost  in  any  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Mulberry  abounds;  and  on  the  bases  of  the  precip- 
itous hills  of  White  river,  we  would  suppose,  would  be  the 
happiest  soil  and  climate  for  the  vine.  Muscadine,  and 
pine  wood's  grapes  abound ;  as  do  pawpaws  and  persim- 
ons.  Figs  are  raised,  but  with  difficulty ;  and  the  tree  is 
often  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  frost.  Peaches  are  raised 
in  great  excellence  and  abundance.  Apple  orchards  do 
well  at  Mount  Prairie,  and  in  the  open  and  high  lands 
above  Peccan  Point  on  Red  river;  and  no  doubt,  will 
thrive  in  all  the  higher  and  more  northern  regions  of  this 
territory.  In  the  lower  and  more  settled  parts  of  it  they 
have  no  where  succeeded  well.    Chickasaw  and  prairie 
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plumbs  grow  wild  in  abundance;   and  the  woods  and 
prairies  abound  in  native  fruits  and  berries. 

The  soil  is  of  all  qualities  from  the  best  to  the  most  ste- 
rile. The  settlement  of  Point  Chico,  on  the  Mississippi, 
has  a  soil  of  the  best  quality ;  and  is  noted  for  the  produc- 
tiveness of  its  cotton  plantations.  The  bottoms  of  the  Ar- 
kansas are  not  generally  as  rich,  as  those  of  Red  river.— 
The  belt  of  cultivated  land  below  the  Post  of  Arkansas, 
called  4  the  coast,'  does,  indeed,  somewhat  resemble  the  de- 
lightful country  so  called  above  New  Orleans  in  appear- 
ance. The  resemblance  ceases  here.  It  has  a  soil  of  but 
moderate  richness ;  and  needs  manuring  to  produce  large 
cotton,  or  Indian  corn.  To  one,  emerging  from  the  inun- 
dated and  mephitic  swamps  below,  this  line  of  open,  con- 
tiguous plantations,  dotted  with  beautiful  clumps  of  the  fine 
trees  of  this  climate,  and  French  habitations,  which  gene- 
rally  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  this  tract,  called 
Hhe  coast?  has  a  charming  appearance.  There  is  a  great 
extent  of  cotton  lands  of  the  first  quality,  in  the  country 
along  the  river,  above  the  Post, in  the 6  Quawpaw  purchase.' 
The  country,  five  or  six  hundred  miles  up  the  Arkansas, 
where  the  American  garrison  used  to  be,  and  that,  where 
jt  now  is,  and  the  country,  where  the  Arkansas  mission  is 
setttled,  have  large  prairies  interspersed  with  forest  bottoms, 
and  great  extents  of  excellent  soil  There  is  much  fine 
country  in  this  territory  above  Peccan  Point  on  Red  river. 
Mount  Prairie,  which  rises,  like  a  prodigious  Indian  mouiyl, 
from  the  subjacent  plains,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
striking  spectacles  of  the  country.  It  is  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  diameter;  and  is  situated  on  the  waters  of  the 
Washita.  It  has  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  of  the  black- 
ness of  ink  ;  rather  exposed,  however,  to 4  bake,'  as  the  phraser 
is,  in  the  hot  and  dry  weather.  They  obtain  water  from 
wells,  which  are  obliged  to  be  dug  of  very  greaj  depth. — 
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In  the  whole  depth  vast*  quantities  of  sea  shells  appear. — 
In  a  state  of  pulverization  they  are  mixed  with  the  soil, 
communicating  a  mawkish  and  unpleasant  taste  to  the  wa- 
ter, and  very  great  fertility  to  the  soil.  On  White  river  are 
some  of  the  finest  lands  and  the  healthiest  sites  for  planters 
in  this  country.  In  short  this  territory  possesses  great  bo- 
dies of  the  best  soil  There  are  vast  tracts,  too,  of  precipi- 
tous knobs,  sterile  ridges,  sandy,  or  muddy  prairies,  and 
miserable  barrens.  The  country  on  the  Mississippi,  be- 
tween White  river  and  St  Francis,  is  in  many  places 
above  the  overflow,  and  of  the  highest  fertility.  Wappa- 
nocka  bottom,  opposite  Memphis,  is  an  uncommonly  high, 
rich  and  extensive  bottom.  The  soil  on  the  St  Francis  is 
very  fertile ;  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  beech, 
generally  denoting  a  rich  soil ;  but  the  hills  are  so  precipi- 
tous, and  exposed  to  wash  as  hardly  to  be  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  On  the  whole,  this  territory  has  a  sufficiency 
of  excellent  lands,  to  become  a  rich  and  populous  state. — 
In  its  eastern  front,  and  near  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ar- 
kansas, it  is  exposed  to  excessive  annoyance  from  its  myri- 
ads of  musquitos. 

Climate  and  Salubrity.  This  climate  is  a  compound 
of  that  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  Until  we  advance 
300  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  humidity  it  more 
nearly  resembles  the  latter.  The  season,  in  point  of  the 
forwardness  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  is,  also,  much  more 
like  that  of  Louisiana.  The  season  df  planting  is  three 
weeks  later,  than  on  the  coast  above  New  Orleans ;  and  is 
more  than  that  in  advance  of  the  climate  of  Missouri.— 
The  distribution  of  rain  is  extremely  unequal.  We  wit- 
nessed drenching  rains  and  thunder  every  day,  for  thirty, 
six  days  in  succession.  At  other  times,  it  is  as  remarkable, 
for  having  long  droughts.  Planting  of  corn  commences 
by  the  middle  of  March,  and  cotton  by  the  first  of  April. 
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By  this  time  the  forests  of  the  Arkansas  are  in  full  leaf; 
and  the  shores  of  no  river  show  a  deeper  tangle  of  vines 
near  the  soil,  and  of  nobler  forest  trees  above. 

The  shores  of  Arkansas,  as  far  up  as  Little  Rock,  are 
decidedly  unhealthy.  Great  tracts  on  all  sides  are  covered 
with  sleeping  lakes  and  stagnant  bayous.  The  country  is  a 
dead  level.  The  falling  waters  of  the  rains  can  not  be 
drained  oft  In  the  commencement  of  summer  they  are 
exposed  to  the  intense  ardors  of  the  sun.  Sickness  is  the. 
natural  result.  On  the  vast  prairie,  which  commences  just 
•  above  the  Post,  and  extends  ninety  miles  up  the  country,  it 
is  more  healthy ;  and  there  is  less  annoyance  from  the 
musquitos.  This  long  sweep  of  country  is  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated. But  the  air,  in  the  umbered  bottoms,  is  close,  and 
Unelastic ;  and  the  musquitos  are  excessively  troublesome. 
There  is  but  too  often  an  abundant  visitation  of  bilious 
and  remittent  fevers  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the 
first  of  autumn.  Farther  up  the  country  and  on  the  open 
prairies,  it  is  as  healthy,  as  in  any  other  country  in  the  same 
climate.  It  is  a  very  absurd  idea,  that  a  country  of  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  this  should  all  be  alike  sickly.  In  this  terri- 
tory there  are  many  positions,  but  a  few  miles  apart,  one 
of  which  may  be  as  sickly  as  the  shores  of  Surrinam,  and 
the  other  as  healthy,  as  any  country  in  America. 

Settlements.  The  chief  settlements  on  this  river  are  at 
Point  Chico.  On  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  at  Mount 
Prairie,  at  Peccan  Point,  on  Red  river,  at  Mulberry,  600 
miles  up  the  river,  between  the  mouth  of  White  and  St. 
Francis  rivers,  the  White  river,  and  St  Francis  settle- 
ments. They  are,  as  most  of  the  settlements  in  the  south- 
ern countries  are,  from  the  configuration  of  the  country, 
in  isolated  and  detached  situations,  generally  with  great 
extents  of  unsettled  country  intervening. 
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Civil  Divisions. 

Counties. 

Whites. 

Free  blacks. 

Slaves* 

All  others. 

Total. 

Arkansas, 

1076 

6 

178 

0 

1206 

Clark, 

970 

0 

70 

0 

1040 

Hempstead, 

1753 

12 

481 

2 

2248 

Lawrence, 

5073 

29 

490 

10 

5602 

Miller, 

917 

0 

82 

0 

999 

Philip, 

1052 

0 

145 

4 

1201 

Pulaski, 

1738 

12 
59 

171 
1617 

2 
18 

1923 

12?579 

14,273 

Chief  Towns.  The  Post  isa  small  village  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Arkansas,  about  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  position  is  a  kind  of  bluff  bottom,  on  a  fine  bend  of 
the  river.  The  soil  is  poor,  but  the  situation  is  pleasant 
The  overflow  of  White  river  approaches  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Arkansas ;  and  the  swamps  of  both  rivers 
can  be  seen  from  the  court  house  below  the  village  at  the 
same  time.  Directly  above  the  village  is  a  bayou  occa- 
sionally ifiundated.  The  descent  of  the  bench,  on  which 
the  village  is  situated,  to  this  bayou,  is  marked  with  some 
of  those  striking  red  pillars  of  earth,  where  the  lighter 
soil  has  been  washed  away,  and  left  these  singular  columns 
of  clay  standing.  The  same  appearances  are  seen  else- 
where on  the  Arkansas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Post  and 
its  vicinity  are  chiefly  the  remains,  or  the  descendants,  of 
the  first  settlers;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  French 
extract.  The  population  cahnot  exceed  600  in  the  village 
and  the  country  round  it.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  a 
point  about  300  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river*  and  littte 
more  than  half  the  distance  by  land  above  the  Post.  It  is 
on  the  sodth  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  very  high  stone  bluff, 
ludicrously  called  Little  Rock, from  the  prodigious  masses 
of  stone  about  it    The  situation  is  healthy,  and  pleasant, 
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and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  metropolis  has  caused 
a  village  to  spring  up  here.  It  is  called  Acropolia  There 
are  a  number  of  incipient  villages,  in  the  places  where  the 
county  courts  are  held,  in  other  parts  of  the  territory ;  but 
none,  that  merit  the  name  of  town,  if  we  except  a  growing 
village  above  the  mouth  of  White  river.  From  this  place 
outfits  are  made  by  boats,  preparing  to  ascend  White  river 
and  the  Arkansas.  It  is  also  noted,  as  a  steam  boat  land- 
ing. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  country  may  be  mention- 
ed the  vast  masses  of  sea  shells,  that  are  found  dispersed 
over  different  tracts  of  this  country.  They  are  generally 
found  in  points  remote  from  lime  stone;  and  answer  a  va- 
luable purpose  to  the  inhabitants,  who  collect,  and  burn 
them  for  lime.  Far  above  the  political  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  is  the  sub- 
lime elevation,  which  we  hope  will  always  retain  the  name 
of  Pike's  mountain.  The  prairies  are  bounded  in  that  di- 
rection by  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
There  are  very  considerable  mountains  near  the  Warm 
Springs.  These  springs  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting curiosities  of  the  country.  They  are  in  great 
numbers.  One  of  them  emits  a  vast  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  ordinary  temperature  is  that  of  boiling  water.-— 
When  the  season  is  dry,  and  the  volume  of  water  emitted 
somewhat  diminished,  the  temperature  of  the  water  increa- 
ses. The  waters  are  remarkably  limpid,  and  pure;  and 
are  used  by  the  people,  who  resort  there  for  health,  for 
culinary  purposes.  They  have  been  analyzed,  and  exhi- 
bit no  mineral  properties  beyond  common  spring  water. 
Their  efficacy  then,  for  they  are  undoubtedly  efficacious 
to  many  invsjids,  that  resort  there,  results  from  the  shade 
of  adjacent  mountains,  and  from  the  cool  and  oxygenated 
mountain  breeze ;  the  conveniences  of  warm  and  tepid 
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bathing ;  the  novelty  of  fresh  arid  mountain  scenery ;  and 
the  necessity  of  temperance,  imposed  by  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies.  The 
cases,  in  which  the  waters  are  supposed  to  be  efficacious,  are 
those  of  rheumatic  affection,  general  debility,  dyspepsia, 
and  cutaneous  complaints.  The  common  supposition,  that 
they  are  injurious  in  pulmonary  complaints,  seems  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  It  is  a  great  and  increasing  resort  for 
invalids  from  the  lower  country,  Arkansas,  and  the  differ- 
ent adjoining  regions.  During  the  spring  floods  of  the 
Washita,  a  steam  boat  can  approach  within  thirty  miles 
of  them.  At  no  great  distance  from  them  is  a  strong  sul- 
phur spring,  remarkable  for  its  coldness.  In  the  wild  and 
mountain  scenery  of  this  lonely  region,  there  is  much  of 
grandeur  and  novelty,  to  fix  the  curiosity  of  the  lover  of 
nature.  There  are  no  houses  of  accommodation,  but  tem- 
porary sheds.  The  visitants  spend  their  time  in  walking, 
hunting,  and  playing  cards.  Two  miles  from  the  springs 
is  the  famous  quarry  of  stone,  called  oil  stone.  Stones 
from  this  quarry  are  already  extensively  known,  and  used 
in  the  western  country,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Tur- 
key oil  stones.  The  point  of  possession  of  this  extensive 
and  valuable  quarry  is  a  matter  in  litigation. 

The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  these  springs  are  prob-» 
ably  volcanic.  The  inhabitants  affirm,  that  they  have 
heard  noises  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountains,  like 
those  which  attend  volcanic  eruptions.  There  are  many 
volcanic  appearances  about  them ;  though  none  of  recent 
eruption.  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Dunbar  explored  this 
country,  and  published  a  detailed  account  of  its  geologi- 
cal formation.  It  exhibits  many  mineral  appearances; 
though  no   ores,  but  those  of  iron,  have  been  detected. 

Indians.  The  Quawpaws,  intermixed  with  many  fu- 
gitive Chactaw  Indians,  reside  on  the  Arkansas  not  far. 
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above  the  Post  That  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
which  has  immigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has  its  chief 
settlements  on  the  Arkansas.  Beyond  this  territory  on 
White  river  are  congregated  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares? 
that  have  emigrated  from  Ohio  and  Missouri.  Above  the 
Cherokees,  on  the  Arkansas,  are  the  Osages ;  and  still  high- 
er are  the  Pawnees.  In  the  vast  waste  of  prairies,  thatinter- 
terposes  between  this  territory  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
roam  different  tribes  of  Indians,  among  which  are  often 
seen,  Indians  from  the  Mexican  country,  who  come  here 
to  hunt  the  buffalo. 

History.  This  territory  was  erected  out  of  that  of 
Missouri,  in  1819;  and  soon  passed  into  what  is  called  the 
second  grade  of  territorial  government  Many  of  the  re- 
cent settlers  were  turbulent  and  unmanageable  spirits. — 
There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  American  laws 
and  institutions  to  create  docility  and  habits  of  peace. — 
The  laws  are  administered  among  these  people,  strangers 
to  the  country  and  to  each  other,  as  quietly,  in  most  in- 
stances, as  they  are  in  the  more  populous  and  regulated 
regions.  The  inhabitants  about  the  Post  are  for  the  great-* 
er  part  what  are  here  called  the  'old  residenters,'  and  were 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  Spanish  times.  Many  anec- 
dotes of  great  interest  might  be  given  of  individuals  of 
the  Spanish  and  Indians,  under  the  Spanish  regime.  But 
they  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  limits  of  this  work. 
The  Spanish  and  French  at  early  dates  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  had  establishments  on  the  Arkansas ;  and  they 
had  a  settlement  at  the  Post,  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
No  settlement,  from  its  commencement  down  to  this  day> 
has  been  marked  with  fewer  incidents. 


We  give,  as  an  appendix  to  this  brief  view  of  this  territo- 
ry, extracts  from  the  western  papers  of  letters  by  travel- 
lers through  the  wide  waste  of  prairies  beyond  it,  and 
over  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Western  sea.  These  ex- 
tracts will  have  the  more  interest — as  the  country  beyond 
this  territory  and  that  of  Missouri  is  already  traversed 
by  frequent  cavalcades  from  the  United  States,  in  pursuit  of 
a  lucrative  and  growing  trade  between  our  country  and 
New  Mexico. 

6  We  reside  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Missouri,  and  tw9 
hundred  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  as  I  believe,  in  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  part  of  the  United  States.  Our  country  is  all  open 
prairie;  no  timber  except  on  the  Missouri  and  other  streams,  and 
salt  water  in  all  directions  and  in  great  abundance.  Cattle  are 
very  numerous  and  cheap.  Sheep  thrive,  and  I  presume  will  be- 
come numerous,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  any  prevailing  complaint 
as  yet,  and  one  remarkable  advantage  they  enjoy,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  known  here  as  sheep  lice,  so  injurious  in  many  places. 
Hogs  are  fine,  though  sometimes  troubled  with  the  quinsy,  which 
is  here  cured  by  boiling  corn  in  water  and  ashes  so  strong  as  to  form 
a  good  lye.  The  horses  are  excellent  and  of  great  variety.  Mules 
and  asses  are  numerous,  particularly  since  our  intercourse  with 
the  Spaniards ;  they  generally  sell  at  twenty  to  thirty  dollars.  Beef 
cattle  are  sold  at  one  dollar  the  hundred  weight,  on  foot;  great 
numbers  are  driven  from  this,  to  different  parts  of  the  country. — 
Some  go  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  from  thence,  perhaps  to  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York. 

6  The  Missouri  has  been  very  high.  About  ten  days  ago  it  was 
flowing  very  generally  over  the  bottoms,  and  has  destroyed  many 
fields  of  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  In  May  of  last  year,  it  also  did  great 
damage.  The  original  settlers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  seldom 
overflowed  its  low  banks,  say  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  that  the  an- 
nual fresh  was  the  fore  part  of  June ;  but  since  I  have  been  acquain- 
ted with  the  river  the  annual  fresh  has  always  been  in  July ;  though 
it  was  very  high  this  year  in  June,  it  was  much  higher  the  latter 
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end  of  July,  We  have  had  but  little  rain  this  summer  till  lately. 
Some  few  shocks  of  earth-quake  have  been  slightly  felt  in  some 
places  about  the  first  of  July,  which,  I  presume,  might  have  beea 
the  signal  of  an  eruption  in  the  snowy  mountains,  and  this  proba- 
bly produced  the  uncommon  height  of  the  river.  That  there  are 
volcanoes  up  this  river  is  beyond  all  doubt,  aspumice  stones  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  great  drifts  on  the  river  by  any  person  who  will 
look  for  them ;  some  are  very  large,  and  they  are  of  various  col- 
ors, &c. 

6  Bees  are  in  great  plenty  out  of  the  settlements,  and  were  so 
here  in  the  first  establishment,  but  they  are  getting  scarce.  Hon- 
ey, however,  can  be  had  here  in  abundance  at  twenty-five  cents  the 
gallon  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Deer  and  wolves  are  still  numerous^ 
some  elk,  &c. ;  but  the  buffalo  are  driven  off,  perhaps  1 50  miles, 
where  they  still  exist  in  great  numbers.  Muskrats  and  otter  are 
plenty  in  all  the  streams  and  ponds,  and  some  few  beaver  still  re- 
main. 

6  The  trade  to  the  Spanish  country  still  affords  great  advantages  t« 
our  citizens.  Several  have  become  rich  by  it,  and  by  what  I  see  and 
hear,  I  believe  their  profits  increase.  The  number  of  purchasers 
from  a  distance  is  greater  yearly.  There  have  lately  arrived  500 
mules,  and  asses,  besides  large  sums  of  money  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  furs  owned  by  some  of  our  neighbors.  They  met  with 
but  few  Indians  and  no  interruption  whatever.  The  distance  from 
here  to  Santa  Fe,  is  less  than  700  miles,  all  one  open  prairie  coun- 
try. Wagons,  dearborns,  and  some  good  carriages  go  there  year- 
ly and  with  great  ease.  They  have  no  roads  to  open,  nor  to  repair. 
Indeed,  from  here  to  the  Pacific  ocean  i^one  entire  plain.  I  meaq5 
clear  of  timber — and  by  going  through  the  Spanish  country,  not 
very  broken. 

6  Our  country  abounds  with  grapes.  Many  are  very  good ;  gen- 
erally of  the  fall  grape  as  they  are  termed  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  no  fox  grapes,  except  what  have  been  brought  here;  they 
thrive  well.  Wild  fruit,  crab  apples  and  plumbs  are  far  larger 
and  better  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  fish  here  in 
great  plenty  and  some  very  good.  Missouri  is  the  fountain 
for  catfish,  as  it  is  always  muddy,  and  they  are  very  different  from 
yours;  they  are  large  and  delicious,  and  fat  almost  beyond  belief. 
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Some  are  so  large  that  I  dare  Dot  mention  their  weight.     I  suppose 
you  have  often  heard,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  true. 

4  We  have  a  great  variety  of  animals  in  the  prairies ;  some  of 
which  are  altogether  unknown  eastward.  Badgers  are  common, 
catamounts,  and  a  kind  of  squirrel;  it  is  all  spotted  and  speckled 
like  a  guinea  hen,  and  about  the  same  color.  These  squirrels^live 
in  the  ground  altogether,  and  are  never  known  to  be  in  timber. 
Another  animal,  very  common  and  destructive,  is  the  gopher, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  rat,  and  has  a  large  pouch  at  each  side  of  hi* 
mouth.  Rats  are  large  beyond  your  calculation ;  they  are  very 
destructive,  and  perhaps  natives  of  this  country  for  thousands  of 
years.  We  have  the  same  kind  of  fox  squirrel  that  is  common  with 
you,  and  one  fact  respecting  them  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
from  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  to  the.  west  of  the 
Wabash  river,  there  is  no  such  squirrel  to  be  found*  Snakes  are 
not  very  numerous ;  there  are  several  kinds  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  where  else.  We  have  three  kinds  of  rattle  snakes ;  a  small 
black  kind,  another  exactly  like  your  copperhead,  and  a  third  like 
that  which  is  common  in  Pennsylvania.  All  have  rattles  and  are 
very  poisonous.' 

6  Shortly  after  writing  to  you  last  year,  I  took  my  departure  for 
the  Black  Foot  country  much  against  my  will,  but  I  could  not 
make  a  party  for  any  other  route.  We  took  a  northerly  direction 
about  fifty  miles,  where  we  crossed  Snake  river,  or  the  South  fork 
of  Colombia,  at  the  forks  of  Henry's  and  Lewis's;  at  this  place 
we  were  daily  harassed  by  the  Blackfeet :  from  thence  we  went 
up  Henry's  or  North  fork^hich  bears  north  of  east  thirty  miles, 
and  crossed  a  large  rugged  mountain  which  separates  the  two  forks; 
from  thence  east  up  the  other  fork  to  its  source,  which  heads  on  the 
top  of  the  great  chain  of  Rocky  mountains  which  separates  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  At  or  near  this 
place  heads  the  Luchkadee,  or  California  Sinking  fork,  Yellow 
Stone,  South  fork  of  Missouri  and  Henry's  fork;  all  those  head  at 
one  regular  point ;  that  of  the  Yellow  Stone  has  a  large  fresh  wa- 
ter lake  near  its  head  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  by  forty  miles  in  diameter,  and  as  clear  as 
crystal.  On  the  south  border  of  this  lake  are  a  number  of  hot 
and  boiling  springs,  some  of  water  and  others  of  most  beautiful 
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Une  clay,  resembling  a  mush  pot,  and  throwing  particles  to  the  im- 
mense height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  clay  is  of  a  white, 
and  of  a  pink  color,  and  the  water  seems  fathomless,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  hollow  underneath.  There,  is,  also  a  number 
of  places  where  pure  sulphur  is  sent  forth  in  abundance.  One  of 
our  men  visited  one  of  these,  whilst  taking  his  recreation,  there,  at 
an  instant,  the  earth  began  a  tremendous  trembling,  and  he  with 
difficulty  made  his  escape,  when  an  explosion  took  place  resembling 
that  of  thunder.  During  our  stay  in  that  quarter,  I  heard  it  every 
day.  From  this  place  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  north-west  we 
returned.  Two  others  and  myself  pushed  on  in  advance,  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  a  few  more  beaver,  and  in  the  act  of  pas- 
sing through  a  narrow  confine  in  the  mountain,  we  were  met  full 
in  the  face  by  a  large  party  of  Blackfeet  Indians,  who,  not  knowing 
our  number,  fled  into  the  mountain  in  confusion ;  we  retired  to  a 
small  grove  of  willows,  where  we  made  every  preparation  for  bat- 
tle— after  which,  finding  our  enemy  as  much  alarmed  as  ourselves, 
we  mounted  our  horses,  which  were  heavily  loaded,  and  took  the 
back  retreat.  The  Indians  raised  a  tremendous  yell,  showered  down 
from  the  mountain  top,  and  almost  cut  ofl  our  retreat.  We  here  put 
whip  to  our  horses,  and  they  pursued  us  in  close  quarters,  till  we 
reached  the  plains,  when  we  left  them  behind.  On  this  trip  one 
man  was  fired  on  by  a  party  of  Blackfeet;  several  others  were 
closely  pursued. 

4  On  this  trip  I  lost  one  horse  by  accident,  and  the  last  spring  two 
by  the  Utaws,  who  killed  three  for  the  purpose  of  eating  them,  one 
of  which  was  a  favorite  Buffalo  horse.  This  loss  can  not  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  my  arrival  at  this  place,  a  party  of  about  1 20  Blackfeet 
approached  the  camp  and  killed  a  Snake  Indian  and  his  squaw. — 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  the  Snakes,  Utaws  and 
whites  sallied  forth  for  battle — the  enemy  fled  to  the  mountain,  to  a 
small  concavity  thickly  grown  with  small  timber  surrounded  by 
open  ground.  In  this  engagement  the  squaws  were  busily  engag- 
ed in  throwing  up  batteries  and  dragging  off  the  dead.  There  were 
only  six  whites  engaged  in  this  battle,  who  immediately  advanced 
within  pistol  shot,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  almost  every  shot 
counted  one.  The  loss  of  the  Snakes,  were  three  killed,  and  the 
same  number  wounded ;  that  of  the  whites,  one  wounded  and  two 
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narrowly  made  their  escape;  that  of  the  Utaws  was  none,  though 
they  gained  great  applause  for  their  bravery*  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  not  known — six  were  found  dead  on  the  ground;  a  great 
number  besides  were  carried  off  on*  horses.  To-morrow  I  depart 
ibr  the  west.' 
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